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PREFACE 


Little need be said by way of apology for writing a book on Saiva 
Siddhanta. There is always a scope for Saying something new and 
something different especially in the field of religion where study cannot 
be separated from interpretation. Religious facts are meanings which 
need to be set every time they are approached in a new horizon of 
understanding. Like religious discourses which have to be given anew 
books on religion will have to be written anew. 

The book is inspired by the personal conviction that a careful and 
patient study of Saiva Siddhanta, which is a typical, though not the 
only formulation of Saivism, should prove useful for a more balanced 
appraisal of Indian religiosity. Saiva Siddhanta marks a distinct shift 
in the religio-philosophical consciousness of Indi 


a and represents a 
unique reaction, culturally 


and existentially against the ascendency of 
positivism over the Indian mind. Through its 
it represents a constructive reaction to 
aesthetic aspects of Vedanta. It provides 


long and rich history 
the theological, ethical and 
a corrective to the view, enter- 
tained not without some justification, that Indi 


an religious thought 
does not affirm freedom, love and personality. 


The importance of 
these values with reference to Christian situation has been the subject 


of discussion in the writings of contemporary religious thinkers like 
Tillich, Marcel, Berdyaev and Buber. In the light of my acquaintance 
with their writings, I restudied Saiva Siddhanta and came to realise the 
deeper significance of these concepts not only for Saiva Siddhanta but 
also for religion as such. 

The book was originally submitted as a thesis for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at the Department of Philosophy, Banaras Hindu 
University, some ten years ago. Only minor stylistic changes have been 
made. A systematic analysis of the chief concepts of Saiva Siddhanta, 
less as a textual exposition than as free problematic construction within 
the framework of textual interpretation is what has been attempted. 
In making an analytical study of the philosophy of Saiva Siddhanta 
traditionally accepted as normative, I have not felt it necessary to depart 
also from the traditional method of developing the sense of the forma- 
tive ideas through a series of interrogations and answers. This seems 
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to me still the best form of elicitting the meaning of a concept by means 
of sustained internal criticism. ‘The views of the texts and commentaries 
are frecly utilised wherever found adequate and relevant. No attempt 
has been made to trace the historical evolution of ideas or enter into a 
comparative study undertaken for the sake of comparison. The latter 
can be useful but they presuppose an carnest study of the idcas them- 
selves. In analysing the religious dimension of Indian philosphical 
culture the analytical tools of contemporary philosophical thinking of 
Phenomenology and Existentialism are far more helpful than the 
traditional western concepts. The concept of Philosophy that 1S 
implied by the generality of Indian religious thought involves cogni- 
tive analyses but made avowedly in the service of explicating religious 
experience. 

I must ask the readers to bear with the style of writing. The render- 
ing of difficult and intricate texts into English has been anything but 
easy. I have concentrated on exactitude which has rather been at the 
cost of simplicity in construction. I have endeavoured to describe 
what the Saiva philosopher believes in and practices rather than what 


he should believe, arguing as it were in the first person and interiorising 
all external criticisms. 


I had the inestimable advantage of discussing Sanskrit texts with 
eminent Sanskrit scholars of Banaras. Mimarsaratna A. Subrahmanya 
Shastri helped me to construe difficult passages from Sanskrit 
commentaries. To the memory of Panditaraja T. V. Ramachandra 
Dikshitar I can only pay my homage. He introduced me to the world 
of traditional scholarship in letter and spirit which made it possible for 
me to study Sivagra Bhasya, the principal Sanskrit text utilised in the 
writing of the book. I have great pleasure in acknowledging with 
gtatitude my debt to Professor T. R. V. Murti to whom I owe my general 
orientation to Indian Philosophy. I am grateful to my colleagues 
in the Department of Philosophy, Banaras Hindu University, specially 
to Drs. R. K. Tripathi and A. K. Chatterjee for their frank criticisms. 

Dr. A. K. Chatterjee shouldered the most wearisome burden of 
correcting the proofs. To Dr. Miss Bithika Mukherji I am in special debt 
for her helpful suggestions regarding the reorganisation of chapters. My 
thanks are also due in no small measure to Dr. Miss Padma Misra and 
Dr. Miss K. Bokil who made valuable suggestions. Dr Padma Misra’s 
was also the most arduous task of editorial assistance and supervision 
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at a critical time during the printing of the book. Talso greatly appreciate 
the help rendered at different stages of the writing of the book by my 
young friends Mr. ‘T. Shivamurthy, Miss V. K. Annakutty, Miss Krishna 
Banerjec, and Fr. Chacko Valiaveetil. Talso express my appreciation 
of the expeditiousness with which Messrs, Motilal Banarsidass could 
publish the book. 

I pay my homage to the memory of the late Nasivasi Arunandi 
Tambiran of Kasi mutt, Tiruppanandal who was responsible for my 
coming to Banaras Hindu University to teach myself Saiva Siddhanta. 


Banaras Hindu University K. SIVARAMAN 
li Sept. 1972 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
SAIVA SIDDHANTA 


The Point of View 


The ‘philosophy’ in the Philosophy of Saiva Siddhanta requires 
an understanding of the nature of the general ethos of philosophical 
thinking in the Indian setting. The original source out of which Sys- 
tematic thinking developed in India is an attitude to life describable as 


‘religious’ in the broadest sense of the term. Philosophical reflection 


was confronted from the very outset with a world of meaning which 


is religious. By religion we refer to an element in the structure of 
consciousness itself, not an item or enterprise of culture which arrives 
at some stage in its history under certain favourable conditions. Re- 


ligion stands for the basic dispositional attitude, containing an under 


standing of life and the world in terms of their dimension of depth, 
which may be described as holy or sacred. 


As a basic structural cha- 
racteristic of human existe 


nee itself, religion is indifferent to culture 
and epoch even though exercising a profound impact on them.} 


Understanding philosophical reflection as a function of religion 


and religious life whose Meaning 1s grasped in terms of structure rather 


than history and culture, precludes approaching the issue of the be- 
ginning of philosophy as any but a philosophical issue. The tise of 


beginning of philosophy is other than the simple chronological tise 


and development of a belief or theory. All reductive explanations in 
terms of circumstances of time, place and individual influences appear 
quite inept in the case of Indian philosophical thinking. A concept 
of philosophy is implied in the generality of Indian philosophy te- 
quiring to be understood and appreciated in contradistinction to sci- 
ence and even culture, civilization and the life of the people, race of 
nation. Philosophy in so far as it is a human enterprise is surely 
affected by these climates; in abstracting it from the general cultural 
life of a ration and especially from the matrix of pre-philosophy from 
which it has emerged, one may truly run the risk of obscuring the 
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significance of its problems and ideals.? Still, a philosophical doctrine 
has a timeless quality about it, a fundamental unalterableness of its 
quest coinciding with the unaltering core of human nature itself.3 

The importance of the temporal flux for understanding a philoso- 
phical system in the Indian context should not however be underrated. 
What a philosophic doctrine contains may be true a priori and there- 
fore timeless but when the ‘interpreter’? — philosophical systems are 
only systems of interpretations —claims that a philosophic doctrine 
expresses such and such an a priori claim, the interpreter’s claim is 
pre-eminently a product of time and history. Rival philosophical sys- 
tems of Indian religious thought are only seemingly static, existing 
side by side as it were, from without beginning. They arc, equally, 
structures in time influencing each other in their different stages of 
development and at the same time retaining a discernible self-identity.* 
It is not therefore suggested that modifications or changes in the doc- 
trinal growth of a philosophical system are unimportant. The system, 
even as it is viewed in terms of its logical inter-connectedness, must 
also be placed in a historical sequence. What is here suggested is that 
it is also equally necessary that a philosophical or theo-philosophical 
system like Saiva Siddhanta® be placed on the map of the subject of 
which the system is a systematic interpretation. 


In our inquiry concerning the beginning of Saiva Siddhanta at any 
tate we shall not deal with it as a mere system of belicf and faith of 
great antiquity but rather as a ‘living’ philosophical system. The phi- 
losophy of Saiva Siddhanta is living in the sense that the issues it raises 
and answers are still live issues of great consequence for the thought 
and life of those who are grasped by it. It is therefore as much con- 
temporaryn its relevance as it indeed is old and traditional.6 In so fat 
as its problems are not merely of particular and local interest it be- 
longs to the contexts of life as such rather than merely to the contexts 
of history. An inquiry into the beginning of Saiva Siddhanta should 
not be an atchacological search for the origin of acult or belief.7 It 
should tather be an inquiry into that primordial situation out of which 
philosophy in its characteristic form as a view anda way of life as Saiva 
Siddhanta could arise. 

Indian philosophy approaches the question of the nature of phi- 
losophy in terms of the proper object of philosophical thought. It 
embodies in a picturesque way a genuine phenomenology of religious 
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quest. T’he quest here implies paradoxically the conviction of possess- 
ing an adequate notion of the object of the quest, of thought having 
already reached its goal. Indian philosophy is not in this respect ‘a 
free adventure’ without any idea of the destination to be reached. 
The goal of the philosophical quest is in a sense present from the very 
beginning of the quest. It is present and yet does not render the quest 
one must have that partially. It cannot otherwise be the object of 
a quest. The quest for meaning already betrays in some measure 


superfluous. It guides the quest. To be able to ask for ‘something 


being imbued with meaning. The philosopher has and has not that 
which he secks.8 

The quest of the Indian philosopher, broadly speaking, is the search 
for the transcendent, call it by any spatial image of height or depth. 
Experience is analysed with the sole object of discriminating the ‘real’ 
from the apparent, the true from the false.® Philosophie conscious- 
ness may be identified with this disposition to pierce the surface, to 
penetrate appearances and realize the real. It is the quest for and 
achieving of transcendence. The quest for transcendence constitutes 
the governing motive of reflection but the initial impulse to this acti- 
vity may come, as it may be shown presently, from a source deeper 


than a mere philosophic disposition. The discrimination between the 


true and the false may itself be in the service of providing urgency to 
a more basic urge or mode of consciousness. 

A characteristic basis of metaphysical idealization seems to be ins- 
tanced in what may be called the Mystical or religious consciousness. 
Reality encounters the saint as it were as a present fact of conscious- 
ness. ““How could I deny him who has thrust himself into the orbit 
of my consciousness >” exclaims a saint,10 ‘Discovery’ of the real, 
if this language is at all apt in the context of religious consciousness, 
is marked by an immediate spontaneity. The feeling of reality is a 
primary immediate datum. ‘The saint is already in communion with 
the source of life and value. He does not come upon it or fumble 
into it through appraisal born of reflection. FaithM in the presence 
of a supreme will, the intuitive awareness with which one appre- 
hends the ground of all positivity, is not a question of intellectual 
inference or speculative reasoning. Reflection or idealization is only 
in the service of enlivening, deepening and in one word, ‘realising’ 
this experience of ‘co-presence’ or ‘communion’. Philosophy is the 
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dynamics by means of which this peculiar sensitiveness being already 
there is accelerated and sustained into an abiding, ever-growing ¢x- 
perience.4* Philosophy helps bring about what is alone both neces- 
sary and sufficient for it, namely, integration and sclf-surrender. The 
source of knowledge here is almost analogous to contact or union 
and the measure of a true ‘philosophy’ consists in the extent to which 
it succecds in transforming this experience of contact into one of 
conscious unity which is the precondition of the experience of Bliss. 

The numinous ‘other’, in the impressive words of Otto, is a pri- 

marty immediate consciousness.1* The ‘other’ is not, however, ‘wholly’ 
other. Intuition of it entails one’s issuing from one’s isolated self- 
hood, and a free surrender of subjectivity as such.4 It is intuition of 
reality with which the self spontaneously affirms its akinness, continuity 
and union. The intuition of continuity, of being continuous with the 
rcality which is also other than oneself, is primary.15 It is the per- 
ception of an other which is yet along with oneself, the Beyond which 
nevertheless is within, the Absolute which yet is related. In the same 
moment of awareness I become alive to or awakened to something in 
me that is other than and alien to myself and also simultaneously to 
something that is closer to me than my own-self.16 By means of what 
is close and continuous with myself I seek to overcome the other. 
Philosophy is a self-interpretation of this experience and its twin mo- 
ments of otherness and continuity in their existential separation and 
essential unity. 

A philosophy adequate with regard to this apprehension, inter- 
preting and illumining it cannot be pure monism.1?7_ Baron von Hugel 
is perhaps right when he says that religion has no subtler and deadlier 
enemy than every and all kinds of monism.18 Aside from the ele- 
ment of transcendence which monism ultimately denies,!® religious 
consciousness demands in a peculiar sense of the term, a conservation 
of the self that is conscious of the Given.2° The ‘oivenness’ of God as 
no object is ever given, the reality of the ‘conscious’ self and above all 
the consciousness itself which constitutes the ‘ever-growing’ experience 
of Bliss—all are to find a place in a ‘metaphysic’ or ‘theology’ of reli- 
gious consciousness.*1 God the supreme reality is not the unknow- 
able and the Indeterminate to be denoted barely as That.22 It is Being 
which is Given (/#eya) which means that it is also at once, and with- 
out equivocation, a personality admitting of personal communion 
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with it. This again means that the self also ineffably is, which intuits 
(j#atr ) and communes with the real and whose sense of communion 
with it is as real as the Given itself.23 At the same time the sense of 
oneness or continuity between the /#eya and the /#ar in religious in- 
sight should also be accounted for. The Given is also ‘one’ with the 
knower’s knowledge so that it can be said that in the insight the 
apprehending consciousness is identical with the apprehended.*# 

A philosophical appreciation of the real surely involves ‘negation’ 
of appearance, a going beyond phenomena, But this negation ulti- 
mately finds a fixed limit; it leaves untouched the centre of religious 
relationship in which one is intuitively aware of the transcendent as 
an immediate Presence. The centre of relationship is the bedrock 
on which stands the philosophic apprehension of the real and which 
is not subject to the negation which the appreciation involves. It is 
as it were the ‘sacramental’ foundation of the negation of appearance 
and the implied affirmation of Being. As the world of appearance, 
of division and dissociation recedes a new mode of formation comes 
more immediately to the fore. There is an immediate apprehension 
of creative action or Will in its most subtle and mysterious operation 
working in intimate union with one’s own. The Transcendent is 
perceived in the form of action of spirit upon spirit mediated through 
all our physical and psychological experiences. It is the unvariant, 
inalienable With of man’s being, one With without being reduced to 
the reality of the latter. Man in his being and will is penetrated by 
the transcendent, yet inward action of the being and will of God.* 

Philosophy thus becomes a function of life illumining it in terms 
of its depth and reality. It becomes a study of the hidden links of the 
macrocosm (azda) with the microcosm (pinda).*5 Jt is intuitive assu- 
rance of the absence of a transcendental limit isolating man from God 
and the world. The categories and concepts analysed, the fundamental 
principles of existence (/a‘tva) enumerated—these are not dry metaphy- 
2 abstractions but are conceptualized modes of expression and sym- 
bolic images of spiritual life and experience, expressive of their hidden 
linkage.??_ Philosophy thus ceases to be a mere analysis of concepts for 
its own sake, but is underneath its overt analytical form, a hidden phe- 
nomenology of spiritual life.2s 

The method of approach which Saiva Siddhanta adopts in its phi- 
losophy is apparently similar to the methods employed in any classical 
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Indian philosophical system. Pramdana, the acknowledged means of 
valid knowledge, provides a common universe of logically weighty dis- 
course for the Indian philosopher. The methodology implied by the 
concept of pramdna is one of supplying evidence.29 The form that is 
adopted expressly as the method of philosophising is in the classical 
style.9° First, an assertion or statement is made. The assertion is po- 
tentially an argument, being not a mere statement but a_ conclusion 
along with supporting evidence. That it is so becomes obvious in the 
context of one’s not being ready to accept the statement or what is the 
same, preferring a counter-statement as a more plausible alternative 
thereby implicitly rejecting the original onc. In such a context of dis- 
agreement or dispute the statement or assertion is transformed into a 
supported conclusion. It is not so much interest in polemics that 
hastens the Saiva Siddhanta philosopher to encourage and counter with 
disagreements, as the clear methodological awareness that disagreement 
provides an occasion for summoning evidence. This is with a view to 
achieving an intelligent resolution of the problem. ‘The statement or 
assertion remains unsupported and therefore without cognitive assi- 
milation till evidence is actually given in its support. And evidence 
is called for only when there is scope for actual disagreement whether 
someone really disagrees in that manner or not.*! This explains why 
the siddhantin hardly makes an assertion without also countering with 
ever sO many forms or types of contradicting the assertion.®2 


But this is only one side of the question of method. There is also 
an existential side to the inquiry which exhibits concern for meaning 
and lends concreteness to the philosopher’s method of approach. 
Underneath the overt formal manner of arguing and discoursing is at 
work a method of intuitive description and characterisation in tune 
with the deepest notes of personal experience (azubhava).33 Intuitional 
method is the means to the philosopher’s apodictic certitude (séddhanta) 
with its implicit claim to universality and necessity. This is expressly 
acknowledged in the demand for accepting the authority of Revela- 
tion which only points to the necessity of raising ourselves to the au- 
thority’s standpoint and experience the truth as it is unveiled therein. 

The system of Saiva Siddhanta must be understood in keeping with 
this concrete method of approach. A system unfolds statting with its 
initial parts. The principal parts of Saiva Siddhanta are not indeed 
initial parts but rather central parts, each one of which is already 
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virtually the whole.3! The Bond or Fetter, and what is subject to bon- 
dage or fetter and the Lord that redeems from Bondage—these are the 
three principals embracing the whole of Saiva Siddhanta. But the whole 
of Saiva Siddhanta is needed to understand the principals. Their in- 
terconnection are more like the vital ties of an organism where each 
part exists by the existence of the whole. 

We can speak of the ‘system’ of Saiva Siddhanta in more senses than 
one: coherence of its scheme within itself.85 The coherence between 
concepts which Saiva Siddhinta strives to preserve is at bottom the 
coherence of a single passionate thought and experience. It is idle to 
look for a logic in the abstract as a clue for its systematic structure 
as the logic itself is dictated by the guiding clue of a hidden experience. 
The ‘system’ is nothing but a continual application of this thought or 
experience. Just as music gives meaning to the rhythm of a dance, a 
hidden thread underlies the systematic character of philosophy giving 
it its inward coherence. 

The fundamental ideas in terms of which the system is developed 
presuppose each other, and in isolation or abstraction from mutual 
relevance they are meaningless. Saiva Siddhanta fichts the demand 
to conceive one of them absolutely in complete abstraction from the 
total scheme. It is exercised self-consciously to exhibit this truth as 
may be seen from its treatment of the concepts of God, self and the 
world.86 

Hostile criticisms of the system of Saiva Siddhanta inspired by 
considerations of a priori logic, and attempts to treat it as an untenable 
half-way house to absolutism? or alternately as falling short of the 
ideal of a thorough theism are misguided.38 They derive from inatten- 
tion to the true analysis of its concepts and also from a graver fault 
of interpretation, namely a false expectation with regard to the nature 


ofa system. This engenders a wilful blindness to the distinctive 
clements of its philosophy. 


Formative Concepts of Saiva Siddhanta 


Saiva Siddhinta is a sustained philosophical formulation of the cen- 
tral aim and insight of religious consciousness. In so far as it is not 
monistic it is also not an absolutism. Absolutism in the precise sense 
of the term as applicable to the context of Indian Philosophy involves 
zuter alia, negation of the many as such, while monism merely asserts 
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oneness. But a negation of the many is implicit assertion of the one. 


All absolutisms are monistic though all monisms are not absolutistic. 
Saiva Siddh&anta in so far as it is non- 


pluralistic. Pluralistic as it is, 


absolutistic, is non-monistic or 
it is not however a pluralism in the 
sense that it is a ‘non-dualism’ which also denies difference. Denial 
of difference is not the same as Negation of the m 
assertion of the one, and thercfore in not being 
not also become either MoOnistic or : 


any with its implicit 
a pluralism it does 
absolutistic.2 

As pluralistic in the sense of being non-absolutistic Saiva Sidhinta 
conceives reality in three ultimate, irreducible modes—pati, pasu and 
pasa.” The three are not mere appearances, distinctions sect up and 
held apart in the whole that is reality. 


They are modes of reality dis- 
tinct and primordial. 


It is not possible to derive one from another 
and much less all the three from a whole or unity. The alternative 
to a philosophy of one real seems to be a philosophy of three reals. 
While more reals than three are reducible to three,? the three cannot 
be further reduced without accepting the alternative of one. A ‘dua- 
lism’ of two ultimates is inherently unstable.t Without a third cate- 
gory interposing, the two cannot remain two. The implied logic 
here may be understood by reference to the place of relation in a 
metaphysic of realism. Admission of relation as a third real over 
and above the two relata is a Mecessary condition for their co- 
existence and connection. Deny the ultimacy of relation, realism 
ceases to be a plausible standpoint. 


Pati, pasu and pasa—roughly, God, self and the world, are there- 
fore logically distinct, though distinction may not also imply difference 
(bheda). Distinction is not necessarily difference just as non-distinction 
is not necessarily identity.¢ The presence of a third distinct conserves, 
logically speaking, the co-existence of the three. If there were only 
God and self, and no world how would the two be distinguished P 
What is the logical basis for speaking of God and self astwo 2? There 
cannot be pati and pasy without pasa. Norcan there be only God and 
the worldandnoself. Pati and pasa imply necessarily pasu, the bound 
self. The latter is the ground of the distinction between patiand pasa. 
Nor again can there be pasu and pasa only and no pai. If there were 
only pasu and pasa, being always in a state of bondage pasu cannot dis- 
tinguish itself from pasa. Indeed in the absence of a state different 
from that of being bound it cannot even know itself as bound. 
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Saiva Siddhanta thinking therefore remains to the end faithful to the 
pattern of the three as ultimate.? Pasi, pasu and pata ss such, implying 
respectively lordship, being bound and being bond in terms of which 
they are differentiated, surely are not ultimate but their ontologial 
distinction is ultimate.$ It is this inherent resistance to monism that 
gives the system the appearance of pluralism. 

The label of pluralism applied to Saiva Siddhanta nevertheless is 
misleading.® Saiva Siddhanta in positing a ‘plurality’ of distincts does 
alism or monadism that the distincts are un- 
Xist prior to relation and are externally related. If the dis- 
tincts are related, it follows that they 
Relation presupposes dependence of on 
dependence does not hay 
metrical. But dependence 


not hold along with plur 
related or e 


are not independent distincts. 
¢ term upon another, though 
e to be mutual and relation need not be sym- 


again is impossible between terms which are 
possessed of existence in their own right. Therefore Saiva Siddhanta 
holds that pasu and pasa are dependent or finite existences’ and pati 
is independent infinite Being. Pasu and Pasa do not first exist in their 
own right and then become dependent, 

It is true that to distinguish between pati, 
sense, tO separate them. It is to think 


does this also entail thinkin 


pasu and pasa is, in a 
of them as distinct entities. But 


g of them as Separately existing entities ? 


arateness but only a cogni- 


‘Separated’ as connoted by the 
The pluralisticts’ fundamental assumption is that real 


involves reciproc a Siddhanta without denying an 
Otherness of existence, denies how 


Saiva Siddhanta admits not a factual sep 
sable difference between the things 
three terms. 


al otherness. Saiv 
ontological basis for an 


it is supposed to imply, namely, unrelatedness,10 
in any sense but as existential, and 
tual otherness jis 


is denied, 


It follows from this that though God is 
several reals or ultimates, 
being, just as the other “ulti 
dependent beings. 
among others, no 
source and groun 
system may not b 
the term existenc 
Ptession 


ever what 


It denies otherness 
affirms essential relatedness. Fac- 
not denied any more than a de facto existent as such 


Mentioned as if one of 
God is by definition infinite or unlimited 
mates’ are, by definition again, finite and 
*t The reality to which God refers is not merely one 
t even the first or the highest, but rather the very 
d of being. In this sense, the three ultimates of the 
€ considered ultimate ‘existents’ in the same sense of 
e.12 Saiva Siddhanta has recourse to a duality of ex- 
while Speaking of God, one co-ordinately and super-ordinately 
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in reJation to pasuand pasa and the other incommensurable with them. 
The two expressions are respectively pasi and fivam 33 

Now, how are the three ultimate modes of reality derived? As 
explained before Reality is not approached in terms of what is not 
appearance. The presence of the transcendent is a primary datum, 
that it is a presence means that it is known simply and not as the 
solution of a problem. Though it is encountered immediately and 
not negatively in contrast to the world,!* the encounter in its turn 
entails a contrast. The primary intuition of God is an awareness in 
contrast to which the! world’s ‘alicn’ nature, its intrinsic meaningless- 
ness becomes apparent. What was uncritically taken for reality and 
value suddenly becomes luminously meaningless and ‘unreal’ (asa/), 1n 
contradistinction to the numinous reality (sa7).2° The reflexive sense 
of contrast serves to sustain the original encounter of the numinous 
and transforms the encounter into an experience of union and eventu- 
ally into a trans-experiential unity. 


The philosophical edifice of Saiva Siddh4anta is reared on the con- 
sciousness of this contrast—the contrast between the sacred appre- 
hendedas Being and the profane perceived as Non-being.?6 The contrast, 
more distinctively in Saiva Siddhanta, takes the form of an apprecia- 
tion of Divine Grace which shows by its very Reality and Freedom 
the hollowness of the reality of the world and its ‘enslaving’ nature. 
In our every day world we are not in contact with ourselves. We 
are supremely self-oblivious in our empirical life. The world there- 
fore symbolises servitude, the enchainment of existence.4? ‘The con- 
trast is between freedom which is implied by awareness of and life in 
Grace and bondage of deprivation from God, which is entailed by the 
awareness of and life in the world. One is the source of our liberation, 
our light and life and the other of our servility, bondage, darkness and 
death. The contrast in sum, is between the possibility of authentic exis- 
tence and freedom in which one finds one’s true being and an inau- 
thentic existence in which one is lost in the concern with what is alien 
and consequently is in a state of unfreedom. 


Now, this contrast itself may be seen to entail yet another con- 
trast.18 As pati is distinguished from pasa, the contrasting self is also 
distinguished from either of them in the same act, as different alike from 
the two differents. This is pasu. ‘The reality of pafu is coeval with the 
reality of the distinction between pati and pda. The reality of the 
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distinction between bondage and _ liberation implies the reality of a 

- ° il e = ~ = ° ¢ | . . = 
bound self, on bid to being liberated from its ‘connate condition of 
bondage or unfreedom. 


. - : ms . - ‘ r 
The three ultimate modes of reality of Saiva Siddhanta may thus be 
derived from a sense of contrast which is b 


asic to religious conscious- 
ness.’9 Contrast implying d 


istinction contradicts distinctionless unity. 
The sense of contrast implicit in numinous consciousness in its comple- 
teness is as it were the measure of the Numinous reality and therefore 
it may not be taken to signify a mere distinction 


of levels involving 
self-transcendence. ‘The contrast is certainly 


hot proof of ontologica 
the reality of either does 
lity of the other gua the other. 
is also not true. The contrast is not also mere Negation, as it has been 
argued in absolutisms. Knowledge of contr 
ducible to mere knowledge with its tw 
tion. The contrast is ultimately 


difference between the elements contrasted; 


not guarantee the rea But the Opposite 


ast is svi generis, not re- 
in-edges of affirmation and nega- 


in the service of contriby ting to a full- 
ness of out awareness of the ultimate Reality. Saiva Siddhanta has the 


distinction of enunciating triple categories of Patt, pas and pasa as a 
: ih kaaet) Uae ' 
means to evoke an ‘existential’ awareness of Siva—the Numinous.20 


numinous character of 


ntal gulf between man 
inst Being’s absoluteness. 
it is not surprising, 
into an extreme form of monism 
reality is, like darkness jin relatio 
is, that though man is nothing before God, he is 
nothingness by virtue of His presence, 


in terms only of conquest of nothingness, 
of non-being, 


If ‘abstract? monism is a heresy against the 
Being, ‘abstract’? dualism implying a transcende 
and God is a heresy aga An extreme form 
of dualism, tends by an inherent logic to develop 
“lt Only God is everything, 


n to light, Nothing, 


Human 
But the paradox 
also what conquers 
Being can be understood 
Without the standpoint 
reality. 

at Saiva Sidhanta finds itself 
t with classical] absolutisms 


dualisms. The distinction between 
dualism and non-dualism is a typical instance of the inexhaustive divi- 


sions characteristic of Indian philosophy. The positive and the nega- 
tive in this instanice ate not mutually exclusive and therefore do not 
represent a formal logical distinction. The negative case of non-dualism 
conceals distinctions which are quite as relevant as the distinction 
between it and the positive case. - Saiva -Siddhanta shows unusual 


Being cannot be the numinous 

It is because of these considerations th 
in a position of scrupulous non-alignmen 
and pluralisms, dualisms and non- 


| 
| 
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sensitiveness to these distinctions and distinguishes its point of view 


in sharp outlines from these philosophical perspectives.” 


Meaning of Saiva Siddhinta 


The formulation of Saiva Siddhanta and a determination of the 
scope or range of its meaning from the very outset seems to have hinged 
round a grouping of philosophical faiths under an ‘ingroup-outgroup’ 
structure.2 Under this form Saiva Siddhanta encounters the faith of 
the ‘other’. This needs a careful analysis as it is decisive both histori- 
cally and doctrinally, for the self-interpretation of the meaning of 
Saiva Siddhanta. 

Superficially viewed, this looks like erecting a conceptual and even 
an cmotional wall between those who belong and those who do not 
belong. Saiva Siddhanta, says Umapati, is dark to the Outer schools 
of faith but light to the Inner ones.2, Are some faiths in the dark and 
others only in the light ? The ‘light and darkness’ model and the 
implied rejection of rival systems as false and meaningless may suggest 
that Saiva Siddhanta accomplishes nothing more than a dogmatic re- 
affirmation of its own principles. The term ‘Siddhanta’ itself which 
is appropriated as a proper and not a mere generic name by the system 
lends support to the view that in its own self-understanding it is a 
Dogmatics in the sense of being regarded as ‘final’ in the problem-sense 
of the term, and as public property open for rational conviction. The 
manner in which rival philosophical systems ate hierarchically arranged 
and refuted suggest that they are treated as the rungs of a ladder, mo- 
ments in an evolutionary process and they progress toward a logically 
tenable and satisfactory position or standpoint each linked to the mo- 
ments preceding and following it but in which the ‘lower’ stands refuted 
by the ‘higher’ and the ‘highest’ refutes all of the rest.® 

Rationalism apart, the case is simply not true. Firstly, the issues 
involved are not logical even if one were to assume that there is available 
a logic, a kind of natural norm by which one can adjudicate between 
the rival claims to ultimacy and finality by religious-philosophical 
systems. What is more, the spirit of Saiva Siddhanta is not one of re- 
jection but inclusion. No system of faith including atheism, is as 

such in darkness. Error there is, and it is endemic to the human, ‘re- 
ceptive’ factor, but untruth none. ‘This is a distinction which needs 
a cateful phenomenological analysis in the light of the Saiva Siddhanta 
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understanding of Revelation.’ The ‘darkness-light’ imagery is in 
fact suggestive of the insight that the ‘outer’ or ‘alien’ faiths are not 
so much to be refuted as that they must be displaced by an over- 
whelming disclosure of the light of the true. Light symbolises divine 
Grace as the principle of positivity and as the very apotheosis of 
unveilment. 

Every philosophical faith, it is a commonplace of Indian thought, 
is freedom-oriented. It is avowedly a way of thought and life toward 
accomplishing unconditional freedom.® One’s earthly existence comes 
to acquire a certain authenticity in the light of the prospect of entering 
into a ‘new’ existence. Each system of faith may therefore be viewed 
as a sphere of existence having a binding power. In each, one is as it 
were grasped by a certain view of life as Reality itself and is detet- 
mined to shape existence in accordance with it. Phenomenologically 
considered each is an exclusive and enclosed world representing as it 
were an independent sphere of life, isolated and therefore a kind of 
infinity. It is impossible to reach the next stage from one to another 
by mere development from within in the name of adequacy or com- 
pleteness. Each philosophical faith consistent with its claim to be 
philosophical, claims to be adequate and complete and indeed the only 
such picture of Reality. 

Nevertheless, isolated though they stand, they have a positive rela- 
tion to each other. Here again one must not abandon the phenomeno- 
logical perspective. Though in one sense each faith is an enclosed 
sphere there is also a sense in which each strives to integrate the other 
may be on its own terms. ‘The alternate suppositions of belief and 
unbelief appear essentially incommensurable. And yet the believer’s 
perspective in relation to that of the unbeliever is one of inclusion. 
It overflows and integrates it. The world cf a man of light overflows 


in all directions and integrates the world of blind men. Such is the 


lesson of the story of the blind men and the elephant.® 
Rival philosophical faiths thus considered in a vertical dimension, 
can also be viewed positively as successive ‘steps’ on the way towards 


a life that is perfected and enriched. From the perspective of life’s as- 
cent or upward climb these faiths may be viewed as_ halting places. 


Passage from one to the other involves a leap. Humanly speaking; 
it is not a continuation of the preceding state but a negation of it. Spi- 


ritual ascent is a non-mediatized progress and a relentless application 








_ tentions in apparent rejection of what Saiva Siddhant 
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in cognitive life of the rubric of a ‘first view’ (pirvapaksa) superseded 
by the ‘final view’ (siddhanta). 

A grasping of the very Grace-structure present unconditionally in 
this process of ascent or advance, an understanding of all faiths athe- 
istic, agnostic and heretical alike in terms of their translucence, 
viewed in the light of Revelation, marks the truly accomplish 
Siddhanta. Saiva Siddhanta in claiming its lebel as a proper name is in 


accord with its original usage of referring to Revelation (Saivagama) 


eg 


ed end of 


theologically understood, as a self-manifestation of Grace itself. It 
may thus be seen that Saiva Siddh4anta is not itself one more faith or 
standpoint not even the ‘highest’ but rather an awareness of the con- 
dition under which all schools of faith and standpoints could as it were 
find their anchorage.’ It is a ‘religion above religion’ which situates 
every religion including itself considered as a mere religion, by going 
beyond or rather beneath its concrete immediacy in the direction of 
its even more concrete experiential depths which are in a primordial 
noetic contact with the real. 


In order to argue for his principles what the siddhantin docs in effect 
is to show that each of the other systems ostensibly at variance with 
his position, is actually a part of his own system.® It isa part of it 
though mistakenly viewed as presenting the truth as such in all its di- 
mensions. Consequently it is not rejected but ‘included’ as a partial 
illustration of itself. Saiva Siddhanta’s criticism of rival philosophical 


schools consequently amounts to an immanent criticism, an under- 


standing from within. It is neither acceptance of them as they stand 
nor an @ prior: rejection of them as half-way houses. Saiv 


a Siddhanta’s 
classificatory scheme of them is desig 


ned to show that its own ‘system’ 
includes and is illustrated rather than refuted by the other 


schools. 
While a distinction is made between those which are 


‘close’ and those 
, ‘ : >: ° : . ‘ ‘ 
that are ‘outside’ its concern, nothing in effect Saiva Siddhanta shows, 


can be wholly outside it, wholly wrong or lacking in meaning. Saiva 


Siddhanta even implies that the purvapaksas are in a way inevitable as 


a consequence of an overinsistence on itself as a unity. Their very con- 


a system stands 
Saiva Siddhanta is Sid- 


purvapaksa is Siddhanta 
g of the title as a pro- 


for are in a sense illustrative of the system. 
dhanta in showing that any siddbantg rejecting a 


but in a poor way and therefore not deservin 
pert name.® 
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In the various grouping of the piirvapaksas what comes in for a 
most relentless de-valuation judged from the criterion of absolute truth 
are scepticism, relativism, agnosticism and pessimisms of all kinds. 
Philosophies of life which flounder in darkness unaware of Divine 
Presence are those which espouse a positivistic theory of knowledge 
and reality or an empiricism which merely ‘drifts’ with no immanent 
teleology, uphold naturalism and materialism in answer to the ques- 
tion of what is real or advocate a hedonistic ethics or alternately an 
austere ethic of righteous selfeflort and self-denial—all these belong 
to the ‘outgroup’. Such, are the philesophical points of view which 
are blind to the factor of Grace though they may be negatively aware 
of it in the sense that they also strive for realisation of freedom. But 
really speaking, there is no negative apprehension of Grace; Grace is 
a living reality to be known dynamically through the exercise and ex- 
perience of it. It is a Presence and Presence is always to be under- 
stood in terms of will, as active presence, so that it cannot be ignored 
but only resisted.41 To be unaware of Grace is to deny it implicitly. 
We may distinguish again two attitudes in this connection, the attitude 
of an overt denial of Grace which may take the form of aggressive 
anti-theism, agnosticism and atheism; and an attitude involving implicit 
denial of Grace which may take the forms of metaphysical dualisms, 
pluralisms, monisms and pantheisms all of which are curiously agreed 
upon nOF according a ‘metaphysical’ recognition to Grace. 


ee ‘ingroup’ on the other hand, recognises the factor of Grace 
It 1s sharply distinguished from the par in its general acceptance 
of a basis which is beyond the metaphysical reason sf man but not be- 
youd man. Grace is beyond my thought and speech but not beyond me 
In SO os mn : am in relation therewith and am in consequence ineftably 
eh it In my deepest essence and destined beyond the limitation of 
Gate existence, With this recognition philosophical function becomes 
Seep eee 
know the real. Philosoph b ‘ hal a y st. Dia- 
eke rebate phy ecomes oth a concern and a quest. as 
shape of table dosiee concern. Doctrines assume ™ 

While in this group there is an intuitive appreciation of the t 
scendent teference, the appreciation is stil] only of the transcendent as 


one Ww 


an- 


transcending the immediate conditions of bondage, as different from 
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finite man (pasu). It is not appreciation of the Transcendent which is 
also immanent in man and his finite conditions articulating them by its 
supporting Presence. The Transcendent becomes merely another plane 
of existence, another mode of being, a state of freedom and perfection 
into which man shall be lifted or transformed. 


While there is empha- 
sis on the transformation of man there is 


absence of a true apprehen- 
sion of the transcendent from beyond man, as Presence which is not 


merely the goal but also the source of man’s fulfilment. In this respect 
this “ingroup’ too shares with the two kinds of ‘outgroup’ considered 
above the character of being outside the circle of the immediate concern 
of Saiva Siddhanta. ‘The ‘ingroup’ is still only the fringe of the ‘out- 
group’. 

The three broad groupings that have been considercd—the Outer- 
most, the Outer and the Inner-outer!” may be historically identified in 
their respective order with (i) the Hetcrodox (nastika) systems compri- 
sing of Lokayata-materialism, Buddhism and Jainism, (ii) the Orthodox 
Hindu systems of philosophy (dastika) consisting of roughly of the six 
systems of thought, and (iii) the Tantric group and its varieties which 
differ in outlook and orientation from the Orthodox group while also 
sharing with them a similar ideal of freedom from finitude. These are 
the three-fold parvapaksas in relation to which Saivism in its generality 
claims to be an ‘accomplished end’, a ‘philosophy of these philosophies’, 
implicit in them and yet transcending them in scope and meaning. 

The ‘heterodox’ systems—the Lokayata materialism, Buddhism and 


its metaphysical schools, and Jainism are at the outer periphery. 


From the standpoint of Saivism, their quest amounts to viewing re- 


ality under the exclusive mode of pasa. The point of agreement between 
these systems seems to be a concerted repudiation of the category of 
self distinguished from not-self. ‘The underlying argument in its plau- 
sible form seems to be: consciousness can be thought of only in the 
measure in which it is given in an immediate relationship either to it- 
self or to another. ‘This seems to inspire the ‘bodily’ self of the mate- 
trialist, the ‘psychic’ self of the Buddhist, and the ‘mutable’ self of the 
Jaina. In what may be described as the grossest form of conscious- 
ness, body is taken to be the point of reference undistinguished from 
self. ‘[he point of reference, gross as it is, still marks a shift from the 
grosser forms of not-self such as one’s house, kith and clan with which 
too one is initially identified.4 
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‘Lam my body’ is a dramatic focus on the act of self-manifestation 
in rejection of an earlier ‘I am my kith and kin, my estate’, ‘J am my 
home and garden’. It replaces the earlier identification by the aware~ 
ness of a new dimension of self-identity: I as body am not my kith and 
kin and environment but one that shows forth sentience. 

But does this not demand a similar shift of the point of reference 
from the corporeal to something more inward and inalienable ? ‘I 
am my senses’, ‘I am my mind’, ‘I am my life’—these in answer 
represent the successive points of reference toward recovering self- 
identity. The decisive element in the experience of selfhood, namely 
its severe me-ness with its refusal to be ‘mine’ to itself, disqualifies the 
candidacy of not-self to be self. With regard to every case of not- 
self body, sense, vital air, psyche and intellecticn we can say ‘my body’,. 
‘my sense’ etc. What can also be mine cannot be me or I. The se- 


< 


mantic superfluity of ‘mine’ in addition to ‘me’ as when we say ‘my 
body’ is evidence of the unplausibility of equating ‘self? with embodied 
existence. ‘The semantic situation also after all reflects a kind of pre- 


sumptive evidence, at least in a negative way. 


Similarly, consciousness and cognitions—the psychical series are not 
distinguished on the ground that they are absolutely indivisible in ex- 
perience by the Buddhist. If subjective existence is but a series only of 
a cognition, that is, ‘self-less’, how is recognition possible ? Memory 
requires more than mere dating of a fact in the past. It must be dated 
in my past. Jf must think that I directly experienced its occurrence. 
Recognition of this is an important stage in the understanding of the 
inner dynamics of the law of karma. Similarly, is not se/f?s resistance to 
mutability a condition of its selfhood ? How can there be a changing 
self r*° 


The negativism of the heterodox systems expresses itself in its 
characteristic denial of a revelatory source of knowledge. The denial 
may rest either on a narrow reliance on percepticn as the only legiti- 
mate evidence of reality (materialism) or more flexibly on human 
reason and its self-sufficiency. Either way it amounts to a denial of 
the presence of revelation in man’s knowledge. Insensitiveness to the 
presence of revelation in reason, which is present without figuting as 
a premise in the process of reasoning, is part of non-acceptance of 
the basis through which Grace is experienced, namely, self. 
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To recognise self may not be also to accord recognition to the 
factor of Grace, but not to recognise self is certainly also not to recog- 
nise Grace. Non-intuition of the true nature of ‘I’ takes away the very 
basis for the need for Grace. If acquiescence is unthinkable, refuta- 
tion also becomes difficult. Grace can be significantly denied by taking 
one’s stand on one’s self. But when self is not adequately distinguished 
from the not-self, the element of Grace which is inscparable with sclf 
also cannot be distinguished. Grace is a function of being and if being 
were denied even against one’s intuitive experience of it in onesclf there 
is no middle ground left to demonstrate the reality of Grace. 

In the history of Saivism in its characteristic form as Saiva Siddhinta 
during its earlicr phase, we come across the interesting phenomenon of 
its encounter with these ‘heterodoxies’.17 Significantly, refutation is 
not done in the scholastic manner but takes the form of ‘miracles’. But 
what is demonstrated through miracles is not a show of one’s power, 
but the reality of the power accessible within man and transcending 
‘human’ conditions of knowledge and existence. ‘The method of de- 
monstration through miracles is the method of witness. Witness to the 
mystery of being which gives itself to an attitude of surrender of sub- 
jectivity. It is by such genuine manifestation of the mystery of being a 
philosophy of ‘no-being’ can be refuted.18 Saiva Siddhanta has its root 
in the demonstration and vindication of the reality of Grace by the 
Saiva saints who are significantly termed the Founders of Saivism 
(samayacarya). 


In terms of the principle that the ‘lower’ should be understood in 
terms of the ‘higher’, pasa must be understood in relation to finite self 
(pas). Not to recognise pasy is also not to know the true nature of 
pasa. The principles constitutive of nature and mind (pasa) must be 
sought in man (pasu). The elements of the structure of being are 
immediately experienced by man within himself so that the structure 
may not be dissolved into its elements.1® It is against the bed-rock 
reality of self that the true nature of existence (tat/va) as objective and 
therefore inert becomes intelligible.29 

The ‘orthodox’ group marks a true advance over the heterodox in 
this respect. They distinguish the two ultimate modes of pasa and pasu 
in effect by recognising the priority of the latter. The group is identi- 
fied with the historical systems of (i) Nyaya-Vaisesika, (ii) Purva- 
Mimamsa, (iii) Ekatmavada and its varieties, (iv) Sankhya, (v) Yoga, 
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and (vi) Panearatra.2t The “Brahminical’ systems of philosophy con- 
ceive reality on the pattern of an ‘inner core’, namely, the self, per- 
manent amidst the impermanent; they include pluralisms, dualisms and 
realisms on the one side, and absolutisms on the other, all of which 
conceive reality on the pattern of substance.** 

These doctrines are indiscriminately grouped irrespective of their 
metaphysical differences for their common ‘exotericism’, The hypos- 
tatization of the knowing self misses the reality of grace as does the 
hypostatization of the known object. The pattern or norm of self is 
deceptive. The self to be a self has to be self-transcending.28 The 
real I is encountered in the transition from or transcendence beyond 
the me. Its true frontier is known not in the ‘profane’ context of 
me-mine but in being ‘purified’ of the me. One grows in true self- 
awareness as one leaves behind the ‘me’ which is alien to the nature of 
one’s self and comes by a knowledge of spirit which is akin to, and 
‘one’ with it. 

It is not that God is not recognised in these systems. God is not 
recognised as spirit or freedom. The reality of Spirit is made to re- 
semble the reality of ‘soul’ or ‘self’.24 Spirit is dynamic will and self 
must be understood in the light of spirit. With all their advance 
over the earlier point of view the ‘orthodox’ group is not an effective 
reaction against the ascendency of positivism over thought. 

The ‘secular’ character of their approach is reflected in their attitude 
to scriptural authority. With their true insight into the problem of the 
need for an extra-philosophical source of knowledge, they do not look 
upon the evidence of scripture as evidence of grace. The doctrine 
of eternal, unoriginated scripture is implicitly a denial of the eternal 
source of revelation in man. This is exhibited by theit ‘empirical’ ap- 

‘proach to scripture which is an extra-empirical source of knowledge.?® 
The Nyaya-Vaisesika deny self-validity to knowledge?? and approach 
the problem of being in the spirit of rational cosmology and rational 
theology. Ptirva~-Mimarmsa accepts the karwa-kanda but rejects the jfana- 
Kanda of the Veda as arthavada.28 The Uttara-Mimamsa like-wise pays 
exclusive attention to j#ana-kauda and denies any sequence between 
Jitana-kanda and karma-kauda,?® and again exegetically subjects the Veda 
to criticism.®° 

The third group of philosophical systems stand in refreshing con- 
trast to the exotericism of the orthodox approach. This comprises the 


“aie bed . 
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Tantric schools of Pasupata, Mahavrata, Kapala, Vama, Bhairava and 
Aikya-vada. The systems exhibit the attempt to conccive spirit not on 
the pattern of an adamantine self but of something involving transcen- 
dence of self. This shows itself in the form of their enumeration of 
more principles than those traditionally accepted in the orthodox group.*! 
The true self, not the pasu, must be the ideal and the ideal involves 
Overcoming of inner bonds and the attainment of pure and perfect 
spirithood.®2 The freedom that these systems proclaim and the only 
one that they acknowledge is exemption from the slavery of mental 
and sub-mental attitudes. Positively it is the freedom of self-realization 
Or attainment of the nature of pure spirit, thus marking an advance 
over the ‘freedom’ of self-perfection of the earlier group. 


God, understood not speculatively but ‘religiously’ as the transcen- 
dent source of ‘grace’, emerges clearly in the third phase. The ques- 
tion of man implies the question of God. Indeed it is identical with it. 
The term God acquires meaning only in the context of a guest for 
Gracc.*# All other terms of philosophy corresponding to pasu and pasa 
also find their place in the same context. The question of God is 
taised by the very structure of our ‘bounded’ existence which 
provides the orientation for theism. 

These differences in the approach to the question of God also reflect 
their need to accept special revelations in the light of which they can 
build their systems as paths of spiritual realization.** Barring the last 
mentioned, namely the Aikya-vada Saiva, who is more typical of the 
Saiva group yet to be considered, but is ranked with these ‘Tantric Sys- 
tems for a significant reason,®> all of them have their own exclusive 
fantras a8 Norms of interpretation; the /anfras do not involve a repudia- 
tion of the general Vedic authority but are certainly not inspired in their 


philosophic contents by the Veda. This has called forth a condemna- 
tion of them by the Vedic group.%6 


The demand for a true understanding of the interrelatedness of 
God, self and the world is in evidence from these attempts. <A radical 
difference of approach to those categories is calledfor. A correct 
approach to the concept of pase, not merely as the phenomenal world 
or as beyond it but as connected dialectically with man’s freedom, 
seems to be the key. The problem of bondage, and freedom from 


bondage demands a precise interpretation of frecdom. What docs 
freedom from finitude mean ?37 
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A man who is free or has attained freedom is free from some im- 
pediment or constraint. Indian philosophy interprets attainment of 
freedom, in a general sense to mean freedom from the erstwhile yoke 
of bondage. A more specific meaning of freedom from the stand- 
point of existential awareness of the transcendent, will be the ‘freedom 
to’. The free man according to it is he who is free to enjoy union 
with God. But this again means that one is free from anything that 
would prevent one from enjoying union with Ged. Freedom to enjoy 
is another way of saying freedom from any sort of engagement or im- 
pediment that stands in the way of fulfilling one’s will to enjoy. It is 
freedom from impediments of both commission and omission which 
have been thwarting one’s desire for ‘freedem to enjoy’; freedom both 
from preoccupation with phenomenal existence—‘body, sense, world 
and worldly life? and from a more primordial privaticn of the know- 
ledge and will of which the former seems a consequence. Both the 
causal and the consequential are felt impediments—Bonds (pasa) that 
enslave man from whose constrictions he seeks freedom. 


Again the expression ‘free from’, as it has been pointed outs, suggests 
that one is Jappy and relieved to be without those things one is freed 
from. A set of circumstances become constraining only when one 
wants to do something which these circumstances prevent. The world 
is a bondage to the extent that the circumstances of one’s worldly exis- 
tence hinder the accomplishment of the desire for freedom to enjoy. 
Without the implication of will to enjoy we should hardly know the 
meaning of freedom. Bondage is a thwarting of one’s will and free- 
dom is a thwarting of bondage. The freeing agent merely arrests the 
arresting of the constraint or opposes the opposing of the constraint.%9 


The real meaning of pasa gets defined in this analysis. Pasa is not 
only the unwelcome burden of the ‘world’ of our appropriation and 
enjoyment which deflects our will under its weight but is what constrains 
ot impedes our will. Real freedom will be freedom from such cons- 
traint. Freedom or deliverance is not in other words pre-eminently 
freedom from the ‘constitutive condition of actuality’, from the world 
and from the will to live,49 but rather from egoism which is the ham- 
pering impediment to freedom. Overcoming of this impediment coinci- 
des with the transformation, not abandonment of actuality. 

The freedom espoused in other systems, those of the last mentioned 
group included, is therefore not the end but indeed the beginning. It 
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is freedom from one or more of the conditions of bondage but not 
from unconditioned condition of bondage, namely, the primal blind self- 
assertion of will which is also metaphysically the evil of its Privation. 
The ‘freed’ according to these systems indeed are bound selves, no 
more free from pasa and therefore no less in need of inculcation from 
the higher reaches of knowledge. ‘This reorientation of the concepts 
of God, man and the world distinguishes the genera of philosophical 
Saivism which accepts the category of mala from the aforementioned 
£toups of philosophy. The latter arc, in a trve scnse, though certainly 
in different degrees, ‘outer’ to the philesophical framework of Saivism 
determined by this distinction between bondage and liberation."! 


On the philosophical side this expresses itself in a clear-cut distinc- 

tion between pati, pasy and pasa. Pasu has its destiny in realising pati 
which it accomplishes by conquering pdasa.4* Pati is the ‘Transcendent 
Spirit that is at the same time immanent in the conditions of finite life 
and existence constitutive of man’s bondage. <As immanent in them 
pati is the redeemer of man from the limiting conditions of bondage. 
Indeed, through them man is eventually redeemed from the primordial 
cause of these conditions which constitute the core of man’s bondage. 
Pasa, in other words, comprises (i) the phenomenal realm of existence 
inclusive of the objective and the subjective spheres—the‘impure’ matter 
subject to the law of time, (ii) the realm of moral causation involving the 
sequence between action and its result which sustains phenomenal exis- 
tence through a succession of rebirth, (iii) a superphenomenal realm of 
existence — Pure Matter above the scope of (i) and (ii), which while 
partaking of the Nature of phenomena serves also to mediate between 
spirit and the finite man,** and lastly, and most importantly (iv) a pri- 
mordial, positive condition of Impurity which being beginninglessly 
present has been beginninglessly ‘clouding’ the spirit of man and thereby 
in a beginningless sense again, occasioning the phenomenal life of man. 
The four ‘species’ of bonds (pasa), namely mala, karma and the two 
maya-suddia and asuddba, together with self (paéu) and God ( pati) con- 
stitute the six ‘eternals’? of philosophical Saivism.44 


The Saiva philosophical schools constitute the real ‘ingroup’ of 
Saiva Siddhanta. The approach to the questions of freedom and bond- 
age entails identical analysis both in thought and in discourse. This 
also involves an identical attitude towards the question of scriptural 
authority—the acceptance of the Saiva Agama’ which expressly 
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presuppose and indeed claim to trans-create the Veda, as independent 
The schools with which Saiva Siddhanta has. closest 
number—Pésanavada, Bhedavada, Sivasamavada, 
Nimitickarana-Pari namavada 


revelations.*® 
affinity are six in 
Sivasatikrantavada, Avikaravade and 
(Sivadvatia).*® 


ing from pluralism to monism, 


We find here again all the varieties rang 
hysical charac- 


though, unlike those of the ‘orthodow’ variety, their metap 
ter is subordinated to an existential concern reflected in their excl 
It is their 


usive 


pre-occupation with the issues of bondage and liberation. 
conception of the relation of the three modes under which Reality 1s 
conceived that determines the pluralistic or the non- pluralistic character 
of these philosophies. More specifically, differences in the conception 
of the nature of relation between pasa and pasu involve differences in the 
conception of the relation between pasu and pati. The movement is 
from radical dualism through qualified dualisms to non-dualism. Re- 
lation between self and God in the state of liberation is the deciding 
point. Pasanavada and Bhedavada at one end conceive it to be one of 
otherness, interpreting freedom as consisting of being freed from pasa.*’ 
The middle three conceive it as one of similarity or parity implying 
dualism and also a supervening unity in the form of equality in natures.*® 
The last one conceives of the relation as one of mergence, union and 
jdentity.* 


There is thus a progressive approach to the ideal of ‘advaita’. The 
advaitism of the philosophy of Saiva Siddhanta is determined by its 
relative affinity to these six schools. Nevertheless Saiva Siddhanta 
considers all of them, S‘vadvaita not excepted, pirvapaksa, in relation 
to its character as ‘Siddhanta’.69 The Transcendent Spirit is as such 
beyond the moments of difference (adhikara), non-difference (bhoga) 
and identity (/ayaz). It is no more realised in terms of pass bare free- 
dom from pésa than in terms of pasu, freed from pasa becoming merged 
in the reality of pati.51 Spirit must be realised in non-dual Experience 
and a differenceless coincidence of the three is the implicans of such 
experience. Advaitic Experience should involve freedom from the 
‘J’; utter self-surrender in being as well as in will is the essential pre- 
requisite for the manifestation (abhivyakti) of Freedom. But Freedom 
is not mere self-dissolving dispersal. It is also the integrative Experience 
of Bliss (dvanda).°* Freedom from the I must also signify Freedom jor 
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the I. The I is not here reaffirmed but restored. 
perience of Inheritance. 

The ‘accomplished’ character of Saiva Sid 
from acceptance of the criterion of exp 


Freedom is Ex- 


dhanta, therefore, follows 
eriencc—Value Experience. The 
g this Experience is Siddhanta par excel- 
lence. No other authority can lay claim to o 
of Truth itself (siddhdnta) and its self- 


reliable testimony embodyin 
ur credence than the value 
revelation in intuitive Experience. 
Formative Factors of Saiva SiddhZznta! 


Saiva Siddhanta’s claim to universality and absoluteness 
rests upon a conception of kno 


question of revelation. 


for itself 
wing which underlies its approach to the 
It reminds one of a famous passage in Plato’s 
Republic about the parallel between the ‘good’ 
the perception of colour requires something 
of a coloured surface to be seen, and 
of knowledge demands something n 


and the sun.? Just as 
more than the presence 
an cye to see it, so the simplest act 


10re than a knowable Object and a 
knowing mind. There must also be that which answers to the pre- 


sence of the light of day. The sun is neither the colours that we sce 
nor the eyes which sce them. It has a transcendent being. The word 
serves as that transcendent condition of intelligibility in phenomenal 
life. Knowledge of every kind depends on a ‘natural’ illumination by 


him who is the truth. Intuition or insight higher than knowledge 
similarly depends on a further ‘supernatural’ 


source. All knowledge is therefore illumin 


Just as a scene looks different in all 
to the degree of illumination under which 
meaning of statements are variously intel] 
unequal degrees apprehend their Ob 
mind does not simpl 
plus something more, 
the other one, in a ‘ne 


illumination from the same 
ation and is continuous. 


its different details according 
It is beheld, so also the actual 
igible. Minds illuminated in 
jects diversely. A better illumined 
y apprehend what the less illumined apprehends 

It apprehends what we cal] common to him and 
w light’, Systems of thinking represent the 
apprehensions of a mind at successive stages of its pilgrimage towards 
God and therefore at different levels of illumination.® 


The Saiva Siddhanta concept of Revelation and its types rests on 
this philosophy of ‘Illuminism’, Siva is the source of all knowledge 
and is the author of all Vidyas.4 All systems of philosophy from that 
of the materialist onwards are Siva’s illumination and determined by 
the exigency of the selves in different degrees of Spiritual maturity and 
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therefore in need of different inculcations from above.  Sisiras of 
differen? truth value are revealed by Him in free association with agents 
(pas) like Brahma, Visnu ete., and the result is the vogue of Hiranya- 
garbha-Agama, Paficaratra-Agama etc. The non-absolute nature of 
these sGs/ras is to be traced to the variable associative agents admittedly 
of different spiritual worth, while the element of illumination is to be 
traced to the one spiritual Sun, namely, Siva.s 

From this it follows that the unmediated revelation from the in- 
variable source of illumination, namely, Siva must be true absolutely, 
unconditionally and impersonally. Such are the Revelations of the 
Veda. Intuitions of the Transcendent Reality are already revealed 
to man ‘generally’ which provide the norm for all spiritual endeavour. 
There is no spiritual aspiration which is not inspired or illumined by the 
Veda. A pricri it can be said that no departure or deviation from 
the Veda is possible in so far as the Veda is the repository of truth for 
all grades of minds, It is the general revelatory source of knowledge 
for all spiritual philosophies. For Saiva Siddhanta too, the Veda is the 
source of authority.? 

The hymns of the Veda are the fountainhead of wisdom by which 
jis kept Open a perennial access to the primordial sav 
‘The one presence within and beyond the many 
typal’ mystery revealed by the Veda which it is the 
to plumb and confirm from individual experience 
ing to the Saiva Siddhanta theological way 


ing knowledge. 
Serves as the ‘arche- 
job of reason ( yw&7#) 
(anubkava).8  Accord- 
— ae of understanding, it, the 
‘Vedic tradition in its entirety is one continuous Revelation.® The 
‘Sambhitas and the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas and the Upanisads, the 
Itihasa and the Purana —all represent one homogeneous tradition. 
Now within this Revelation, knowledge of the Highest is revealed in 


two characteristically distinct and complementary ways. The unity 
.of God-head is indicated vis-a-vis deities like Agni, Vayu ete., which 


are the intelligent ‘essence’ of phenomena whose inmost essence in 
turn is the Highest Deity.1° In becoming aware of the deities, one 


becomes also aware of the Deity of the deities, whose operative aspects 
only are personified in and as these deities. ‘The universal has to be 
known through the particulars as their inmost reality and not as the 
particulars themselves are known. 


One Saiva saint, St. Appar has described" the ‘hero’ of the Vedas 


(veda-najaka), the Infinite Siva Himself, the truth underlying all the 
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divinities which are spoken of in the Veda. The saint says : ‘People 
tend fire in worship but they know rot that fire is a form of the light 
of the Lord. The feet of the setting sun they worship in their twilight 
prayers; but who is the sun but a form of Hara ? All the Vedas pray 
but to the Lord alone even when they invoke other deities.’ An intul- 
tive appreciation of the one and only God though variously described 
as Indra, Varuna etc., was implicit from the very inception though it ts 
possible for one to be unaware of it.12. The saint refers to the story of 
a tortoise of the well challenging the tortoise of the sea: ‘can your 
ocean compare with our well ?’ 


Side by side with this ‘general’ orientation we find also a more direct 
and specific reference to the Highest, as for example in the section of 
the Satarudriya, which is the theophany of the God above gods—Rudra.® 
The former, that is, the general approach without the latter would be 
lacking in definiteness and conclusiveness even as the latter without 
the former would be dogmatic. Similarly, in the Upanisads too this 
dual approach to the nature of the unconditioned is evident. One is 
the general “cosmic-acosmic’, negation-affirmation approach to the 
atman characteristic of the major Upanisads.44 The other is the more 
direct method of identifying it with the personalised aspect such as the 
‘three-eyed, blue-necked and tranquil’ as we have inthe Saiva Upanisads.” 
For Saiva Siddhanta the latter is more revealing as containing the real 


key for the understanding of the brahman-adtman equation of the ‘earlier’ 
Upanisads.}6 


In the same way coming to the Puranas which expound the Vedic 
theogony with imagination, the ‘general’ way of extolling the supre- 
macy of God-head is through praising gods like Brahma, Visnu, Agni 
and others and indicating the unity of the underlying Divine Power 
which manifests itself through them.17 The more specific and un- 
equivocal method seen in the light of which alone the apparently con- 
flicting accounts of the supremacy of gods make sense, is that of ex- 


pounding the glories of Siva and his unmistakable supremacy overt 


other gods. Thus while all the Puranas are equally important as 


conveying the same truth, those Puranas with the help of which we are 
able to appreciate their unity are from the point of view of the seeker 
more significant.’® It is in this sense that the Saiva Puranas come to 
merit greater attention. 
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A clue to the second type of revelation which Saiva Siddhanta admits 
in a distinctive manner is implicit in the foregoing account. The dis- 
tinction between the ‘general’ approach and the ultimate of direct 
approach is significant. It is in the light of the latter that the former 
is illumined. The former without the latter is unspecific and equivocal. 
It is like the cryptic, laconic sire without the aid of the commentary 
which alone gives one the discerning eye to see the meaning of the 
siitra.%® It is not that the commentaries represent a higher truth than 
that of the originals but from the point of view of the learner are more 
important as giving greater urgency to his quest. The commentaries 
make the inner meaning of the Original accessible. 

The above consideration emphasises the need for an ‘exegetical’ 
access to the Veda. The unaided free-lance exegeses developed through 
the refractory media of ‘human? agencies will not do.t° The ‘human’ 
approaches even though illumined by the invariable source of illumi- 
nation can approximate in different degrees to the truth. The com- 
petence to reveal the truth in the case of the human preceptors is only 
with respect to things intelligible to their understanding and does not 
extend beyond their scope.2! An authentic representation of the 


Vedic Revelation accomplished and final in character like the Vedas 
themselves of which they are ‘expansions’ is required. This technically, 
is Saiva Siddhanta22—the final truth relating to Siva, the only legitimate, 
valid complement to the Veda which is traceable to that very source to 
which the Vedas themselves are traced. The agania may be taken to 
represent an attempt to rediscover the eternal message within the Veda 
and its tradition over against a distorted and ‘humanly’ misused Veda. 


A general revelation was needed against a natural revelation of 
‘human’ attempts to know Reality. It is the latter that provides the 
basis of communication for the general revelation which has necessarily 
to be adapted to the requirements of the human intellect. General 
revelation comes as the correctite to knowledge due te a natural revela- 
tion while also presupposing it. The specific revelation, however, 
ariseS against a general revelation not as corrective but as supplement. 
The Veda is indeed revelation of Truth itself, eternal and inerrant. It 
cannot be superseded by another revelation while also not ceasing to 
reveal truth. But it can be supplemented, the supplementation 
answering to the requirement of the secker who is prepared for more 
specific and exclusive inculcation of knowledge. The Vedic texts. 
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themselves infer se admit of supplementation without the implication 
ef supersession.*% The logic is merely stretched. In the true sense,. 
supplementation bears on human interpretations of Revelation. It 
is in the light of a possible misinterpretation which by its misplaced 
emphasis tends to obscure the Divine provenience of the Veda that 
supplementation becomes necessary. The supplement mercly re- 
moves the veil and reveals what it supplements in its true colour. 

The significance underlying the ‘duality’ of approach—the general 
and the specific is ultimately linked up with the concepts of bondage 
and liberation.24 There are degrecs of bondage and therefore also 
degrees of liberation. 

The perspectives of the seeker accordingly can never be the same. 
The distinction between a present sense of realisation against the pre- 
vious moment of a mere guest is intrinsic to spiritual life. Revelation 
is necessarily hierarchical and perpetually sclf-supplementing. Nor 
does this detract from the categorical nature of truth which it reveals.. 


Truth is always absolutistic though there may be degrees of realising it.. 
Siddhanta is not anekdnta. 


Saiva Siddhanta terms the ‘specific’, also the ‘true’,*5 to distinguish. 
it from its earlier, unsupplemented phase which relatively has only the 
semblance of truth but is not true. The perspective of the free (which 
is a relative term) is the perspective of truth, and this again only implies 
that it has a claim to be considered the norm in the light of which the 
other perspectives must be interpreted. The distinction between 
the true and the untrue is not a distinction between two co-ordinates. 
Nor is their difference merely qualitative as between red and blue. Such 
difference warrants only distinction but in the true and false distinction, 
there is something more than mere distinction. ‘The distinction is made 
a ground for ‘outgrowing’ the one and accepting the other. The one 
is intelligible only as dependent on the other for its existence.*® The 
general and the specific are not alternative standpoints, neither are they 
opposed. ‘The one is interpretative of the other. ‘The general is illu- 
mined by the specific. 

Tirumtlar, a great authority on Tamil Saivism, distinguishes the. 
Veda from the dgama:*" The agama along with the Veda is true; Divine: 
Revelation is two-fold, the general and the specific. The dgama and 
the Veda which are Divine Revelation also are thus distinguished for 
the seeker. For the great, however, they are non-distinguishable. 
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Srikantha’s oft quoted view en this subject also must be understood in 
this light. ‘The Veda and the a&gama are of equal authority as Divine 
Revelation. The only difference is that the latter may be studied by 
persons of all castes while the study of the former is restricted to the first 
three classes’.28 ‘This distinction apparently made in sociological terms 
conceals a deeper truth. From the angle of the truly spiritual who is 
imbued with the divine eros the dg¢ma is surely the Revelation. For 
those others who are spiritual in the general, ‘lay’ way Veda is Revelation. 

It is for the average and not for the initiate that the state, the family, 
the law and other social organisations have been created. For him 
alone exists educational institutions involving a progressive approach 
through privileges of class and learning. Recitation of the Veda, per- 
formance of the scripturally ordained duties etc. and the functional 
differentiation in terms of class which they presuppose are all for the 
non-initiate. But for the ‘spiritual’ whose life is directed towards the 
higher value disclosed to it in a ‘descent’? these do not exist.°® It 
carries With it a new insight into a kind of holiness which is above social 
morality.°° This also explains the plausibility of the existence of 
Saivagama and Sastra literature in languages other than the officially 
recognised medium of Sanskrit.5! 


This brings us to a third type of revelation recognised in Saiva 
Siddhanta which is intrinsically the most important and is inthe Spirit of 
the earlier distinction between general and special revelations. This is 
personal revelation through direct experience, a personal discovery of 
the reality and mystery of the *‘Thou’.®2 Existence of this type of reve- 
lation is indeed the presupposition underlying the two earlier types 
which are impersonal. Here revelation is in its pure form as imme- 
diate intuition. Even the other types of revelation are timeless embodi- 
ments of intuitions but they are mediated by word (vac). Sruti is objec- 
tive truth, impersonal and universal ‘knowledge’. But personal revela- 
tion is intuitive experience. Srufi is what is heard but anubhava is 
direct insight. The latter is a kind of seeing. Srw#i—the Veda and the 
agama —is not strictly knowledge but the method of knowledge. It 
initiates knowledge but personal revelation is knowledge itself. Per- 
sonal revelation as historically understood is a demonstration that 
bestowal of revelation is received only in the context of moksa, and also 
conversely that woksa occurs only within the context of a correlation of 
revelation. 
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Personal revelation is concrete life. Its proof is its manifestation 
in the life of Spirit. The experience of the mystic saints is the only de- 
monstration of spiritual truths. Saiva Siddhinta in the form in which 
it is formulated and systematised as suddhadvaite by Meykandir and 
his successors is chiefly inspired by this type of revelation. It is in the 
light of this evidence a co-ordination of the truths within the Veda 


itself, of the Veda and the agama and again within the deama of the 
divergent accounts of their know 


The ‘God’ of the Saiva hymns of the mystic saints is not different 
from the ‘God’ of Saiva-siddhanta-éastra, even as it is sometimes argued 
that the God of the Bible is not the same as tl 
‘tine or Aquinas. 


ledge-section becomes possible. 


1¢ God of Anselm, Augus- 
The latter speak as philosophers in the terminology 
of ‘secular’ philosophies of Aristotle and others. The Vedantic termi- 
nology interpreted and re-interpreted by Saiva Siddhanta is itself im- 
plicitly ‘religious’.34 The implicit clement is brought out on the cri- 
terion of personal revelation and its embodiment inthe hymns of the saints. 

Personal revelation defics all categorisaticns. ‘There is no assignable 
limit or number to the modes of personal revelation. Sambandar, the 
child-saint of Saivism says: ‘the modus operand? of bestowal of Grace 
for those who shall be its recipients, and its glorious nature is truly be- 


yond the limits of saying. One has only to submit before my Lord, 
surrendering oneself and hear the truth,’35 


through an intuitive awareness of 
accounts of lives of saints and their aw 
Revelation alone can be our evidence 


It can only be discerned 

its manifestation. Authentic 
akening to the reality of Divine 
. Tense moments of crises in 
such lives are also moments of self-revelation of Grace. Periyapurcuam 
the book on saints and saintly life by a saint is therefore, intrinsically 


the most valuable document for Saiva Siddhanta, being a record of the 
original witness of those who participated in the 


‘revealing’ acts of 
divine Grace. 


Their participation in the happenings of the revelatory 
character of the acts of the bestowal of G 


face was manifest through 
their creative responses: 


potentially revelatory facts become actual 
revelation through the creative responses of saints. ‘The act of recep- 
tion is part of Revelation.36 


Saiva Siddhinta Literature 


Saiva canonical literature in Tamil forms the fountain-head of 
Saiva Siddhanta philosophy. Itis in the form of mystical outpourings 
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of the saints of different periods arranged and redacted at about the tenth 
century A.D. According to the account by one of the later Saiva pre- 
ceptors (Umfapati), Nambi Andar Nambi redacted the Saiva canons in 
ten books; the first three of Tirujnana-sambandar (7th century), books 
four to six of Tirundvuk-karasar (7th century), Sundarar’s (9th century) 
hymns forming the seventh book, the T’rmdcakam and Tirukkovai of 
Manikkavacagar (3rd or 9th century) being the eighth, Trravisaippa and 
Tiruppallandu by nine different saints (between 900-1100 A. D.) being 
the ninth and Tirumular’s Tirwmwandiram (circa 6th century) the tenth. 
To these ten an eleventh was added by Nambi himself, a miscellany of 
poems by saints like Pattinattar, Karaikkal Ammatyar and others. ‘The 
twelfth in the list later on added was Periyapuranam of Sekkilar (12th 
century). 


The place of Tirumular in the canonical literature ef Saiva Siddhanta 
deserves special notice. Tirumular’s Tirwmendirem is the earliest ex- 
position of Saiva Siddhanta in its metaphysical, moral and mystical as- 
pects, and the work describes itself as an dgama. ‘Tirumular also was 
aware of the affinities and differences between Vedanta and Siddhanta 
as may be seen from his interpretation of mebdrakyas. Periyapurananr 
relates the traditicn of how Tirumular originally came from Kailisa to 
South and composed Tirumandiram, a work of 3,000 verses, in the course 
of some three thousand years. The work is very abstruse and defies 
systematic understanding. Scholars suspect a possible influence of 
Pratyabhijna-Darsana on Saiva Siddhanta through the aforementicned 
legend, but there is no supporting evidence available from the text it- 
self. ‘Tirumular shows acquaintance with Tantricism of different 
shades and also with innumerable sects and schools of Saivism but there 
is no evidence of an attempt to incorporate them into Saiva Siddhanta. 
Saiva Siddhanta does not emerge in clearly demarcated lines in relation 
to the Tantra and the Saiva schools of faith. 


The rise of Meykanda Sastra in the 13th and the 14th centuries owes 
its main inspiration to the canonical literature but its emergence as a 
philosophical theology and scriptural evaluation must be understood 
against a foreground and a background. The background was the 
tradition of the Saivigama which was kept alive through the vogue of 
Upagama and its commentaries and also of independent manuals te- 
capturing the philosophical contents of the knowledge-section of the 
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major dgamas. Of the first variety, three deserve special mention— 
(i) Pauskara-Agama, (ii) Mrzendra-A gama, and (iil) Matanea-Agama. 
All three have been extensively commented upon by renowned men 
in the field. Matanga-Vrtti is by Bhatta Ramakantha (11th century). 
Mrgendra-Vrtti is by Narayanakantha (11th century) and Mreendra-Vriti- 
Dipika is by Aghora Siva (12th century). Pauskara-Bhasya is by Umipati 
(14th century). The fundamental differences of Saiva philosophy from 
the Vaisesika, the Nyaya, the Sankhya and the Vedanta, and the Sabda- 
Brahma-vada on the cne side and Buddhism and also Jainism on the 
other are brought out in different philosophical manuals grouped as 
Asta-Prakarana. Tattva-Prakasikd by king Bhoja of Dhara (11th cen- 
tury) is a lucid presentation of Saiva Siddhanta and its thirty-six sa/fras. 
‘There are two commentaries on the work, one by Srikumiara and the 
other by Aghora Siva. The first seems the earlier as may be seen 
from Aghora Siva’s reference to it in the beginning of his commentary. 
Its contents are in consonance with the spirit of Sivddvaita of Srikantha 
and comes in for refutation by Aghora Siva. Tattva-Saigraba and 
Lattwva-Traya-Nirnaya are by Sadyojyoti (10th century) and are, accord- 
ing to Aghora Siva, digests respectively of the vidyapada of (i) Raurava, 
and (11) Svdyambhuva-Agamas. Stikantha (11th century), not the 
same as the commentator on Brahma-Sitra, wrote Ra/na-Traya, a 
critical exposition of the meaning and inter-relation of the three princi- 
pal concepts of the agama, namely, bindu, saktiand Siva. Bhoga-Kérika 
and Moksa-Karikd are by Sadyojyoti again and are detailed analyses of 
the concepts of (i) bhoga, and (1) moksa in the light of their treatment 
in Raurava. The former is commented on by Aghora Siva and the 
latter by Bhatta Ramakantha. Paramoksa-Nirasa-Karika of Sadyojyoti 
is based on two and half aphorisms of Raurava relating to the different 
theories of woksa and is again commented on by Bhatta Ramakantha. 
Warayanakantha (11th century), the author of Mrgendra-Vyiti also 
belongs to this group. Bhatta Ramakantha’s Nada-Karika with Aghora 
Siva’s commentary on it deserves special mention as the single work 
on the Saiva philosophy of language. Aghora Siva, the most pro- 


lific writer of this group, gave a definite tutn to the philosophy of Saiva 


Siddhanta towards dualism. ‘Throu gh his vrtti on Sarvajfanottara--Agama 


(not available now) he becomes the target for criticism in the hands of 
Sivagra yogin, and Siva-jfiana yogin, commentators of Siva-jittina- 
Bodham, in Sanskrit and Tamil, respectively. 
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The conflict with Vedanta which this early phase of Saiva speculation 
with its rigid framework of dualism and its concept of God as &evala 
nimitta (only efficient cause) and againas only personal, had, was scor 
to be overcome in the next phase of development. From the point of 
view of Saiva Siddhanta, in a true sense there can be no antagonism be- 
tween the philosophical ontology of Vedanta and the personalism of 
the Saivigama with its integrated spectrum comprising sections of de- 
votion (caryd-pdada), ritual (Ariya-pada), meditation (loga-pada) and gnosis 
( jNdna-pada). Saivagamas do not put forward a purely theistic doctrine 
of the externality of the world to God. The latter concept finds its 
great critic in Badarayana who points out the contradictions inherent in 
such a position. ‘The world cannot be a co-ordinate of God external 
to Him. Instead of viewing phenomena as a necessary qualification of 
the actuality of Being, Saiva Siddhinta views it as a free manifestation, 
freely retracted and therefore freely created. 

The rise of Saiva Siddhanta philosophy as Non-dualism represented 
in the Meykanda literature was preceded by another phase of develop- 
ment which marked an anti-thesis to the earlier phase of dualism. This 
was Sivadvaita represented in the commentary of Srikanth: (12th century’ 
on Brahma-Siiras, Sivadvaita, indeed, has a long and continuous 
history and is traceable to Vayaviya-Sambita of the Siva-Mahapurana 
and also to S#ta-Samhita of Skanda-Puraya. Srikantha presents in his 
commentary the quintessence of Upanisadic philosophy consisting in 


the teaching of sagupa-brahman who is none other than Siva. Srikantha 
advocates a theory of Non-dualism which he distinguishes from (i) 
atyanta-bheda-vada—absolute difference as between pot and cloth, (ii) 
atyantabbeda-vada—ahsolute non-difterence as between rope and ‘snake’, 
and (iii) abbeda-bheda-vada—difference and. non-difference. He main- 
tains a Non-dualism of the distinct, such as may be illustrated by the 
body-soul analogy. The Sivddvaita is of significance for the for- 
mulation of Saiva Siddhianta philosophy. Appaya’s (16th century) 
Sivarkamani-Dipikd on Srikantha’s commentary is a monument of learn- 
ing and rare spiritual discernment and shows an exceptional understand- 
ing of the issues involved in reconciling the Vedanta with Siddhanta 
(agama). Its influence on at least one Outstanding commentator on 
Sivajitdna-Bodham, namely, Sivajiiina Yogin is quite unmistakable. 
Meykandar’s (13th century) Sivajitana-Bodham and the new phase of 
development that it initiated in Saiva thought must be understood 
3 
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against these earlier developments. The revolutionary advent of Siva- 
jiana-Bodham seems to have been immediately preceded by two kinds of 
works in Tamil; one is in continuation of the aganvia approach, namely, 
Nanamirdam by Vagisa (12th century). This work is, however, said to 
be patt of Jfanavarana-Siddhanta.  Sivajfidna Yogin thinks that 
Nandmirdam is only part of the ‘gencral’ phase of development within the 
Saivagama represented by the Pauskara, Mrgendra, Matanga and 
other dgamas. The other works that preceded Sjvajiana-Bodham are 
Liruvundiar and Tirukkalitruppadiar, tvo complementary works by 
teacher and pupil. The tradition of a pupil writing treatises elucidating 
the teacher’s work is typical of the Meykanda-Sastra under which 

group are included the aforementioned two works. These works are, 





in contrast with the ‘gencral’ approach of the dgama_ speculations, 
unsystematic, mystical-theological and esoteric. One prefatory verse | 
of Lirukkalitruppadiar says : “As I came to know in utter surrender . 
of self surrendering even the sense of ‘I know’, similarly shall others | 
through such self-surrender learn from me, so said onc, said one, and 
Iam communicating that truth to you’. 

It is this inherent difference of methods of approach —the general 
and the existential, the method of demonstration and definition and the 
method of intuitive witness, and inculcation through a line of precep- 
tors, that divides the corpus of agama philosophies into water-tight 
groups in mutual conflict giving rise to the phenomenon of divergent 
‘schools’ of Saiva philosophy, although based on the same scriptural 
authority. What united the Saiva group against the bewildering welter 
of ‘secular’ metaphysical systems ‘groping’ in the night ofa mere general 
revelation of truth, itself in its turn becomes a source of conflict. This 
is incompatible with the Spirit of accepting a special revelation. What 
is therefore needed to restore the harmony of the G@gama speculation is 
to subordinate the claims of special revelation to those of personal re- 
velation and illumine it in the light of the latter. 

Meykandar’s Sivajfana-Bodham initiates a new phase of development 
in Saiva thought by co-ordinating the ‘two’ approaches inherent in 
Saiva Siddhanta. The ‘two’— the general and the ultimate, are not two 


different or alternate standpoints. One is the presupposition of the — 


other. IJItisa difference of perspective in which there is also the demand 
that one be subordinated tothe other so that thetre is really no difference. 
Sivajiana-Bodham, literally an exegetic evaluation ( bodha) of the 
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philosophic contents of the Saivagamas and by implication all philosophic 
contents (Sivajfdna), therefore marks a true renaissance in the develop- 
ment of Saiva doctrine and practice and the Inauguration of a new syn- 
cretist phase of advai‘a in which the differences of ‘difference’ (bheda) 
and ‘non-difference’ (abheda) become mere distinctions. The evaluation is 
based on the authority of personal revelation, the inner thread linking 
all revelations and therefore it also came to be distinguished as the tra- 
dition of Knowledge (Jidndvarana); Jitdnavarana complements without 
contradicting the £armdavarana phase of the earlier Saiva Siddhanta. 

The basis on which co-ordination of truths becomes possible is the 
basis of Experience. It is the concept of the real as utterly beyond 


man’s thought (pas2) and beyond man too so long as he is self-assertive 


and therefore ‘enslaved’ (pafv). The jfandvarana phase is, in other 
words, a movement towards advaita and away from dvaifa, implicit as 
well as overt. What could have helped S. ivajhana-Bodbam formulate its 


Siddhadvaita are (i) the advaita tau ght in the Saiva hymns—Tevaray 
and Tiruvacakam, (ii) the tradition of certain agaitas Which are unlike 
those merely expounding the three concepts of pati, pasu and pasa in 
their mutual exclusion as for example, the Sarvajfanotiara (said to belong 
to Yoga-Sankhya, as distinct from the Jhana-Sankhya group) which 
taught advaifa in categorical terms, and also (iit) the tradition of Siradvaita. 
Sivadvaita was admittedly the nearest approach to Saiva Siddhinta ideal 
of Non-duality. Umiapati, the fourth successor in the line of Meykandar’s 
tradition, recognises the closest affinity between Siradvaiia and Saiva 
Siddhanta. 


Stvajitana-Bodbam is a work of twelve s#ras, the first six ‘general’ 
and the second, special or ‘ultimate’. The general again consists of two 
subdivisions of three sfiras each, the first three evidencing through the 
aid of metaphysical reason the reality of pati, pasu and pasa, and the 
second three ‘defining’ them. The special also consists of three sdiras 
on Spiritual Means (sédhana) and three on Spiritual Fruit (pha/a). The 
structure of the work thus beats resemblance to Brahma-Sitras of Ba- 
darayana with its four adhyayas or padas. 

A comparison of Sivajiana-Bodham with Brahma-Siitra will be signi- 
ficant. The latter despite its purport to be systematic is heterogeneous 
in its contents and diffuse in structure inspiring partisan spirit in the 
commentators each claiming support for his own point of view. 7 
vajhana-Bodham is homogeneous in its teachings by intent being a 
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treatise of inculcation (upadesa Sasira). Brahma-Sitra merely records 
the different views of Vedantic thought in a loose, systematic way but 
without adjudication and evaluation. Sivajiidna-Bodham is a unitary 
composition evaluative in a personal way traceable to one spiritual genius 
and is avowedly conclusive (siddhanta). The former is related directly 
to the Upanisads while the latter is more immediately connected with 
the ethos of Saivagamas of which it may be said to be a free evaluative 
exegesis (Agama-Mimamsa). It must, however,be remembered that 
Meykandar attempts as much to synthesize the Agama and the Veda as 
to synthesize the ‘divergent’ trends of Agamic philosophy. ‘This is 
quite evident from his interpretation of concepts like advatta, ananda, 
Sat, asat etc. 

While the task of systematization was completed by Meykandir, 
further cliboritions of the system on the metaphysical (theological) 
snd epscemo.ozical sides were made by Arunandi the immediate 
disciple and erstwhile preceptor of Meykandar.  Sivajiana-Siddhi, 
written by Arunandi on Sivajiana-Bodham consists of two parts—para- 
pakkam and supakkam, the former refuting other schools of 
philosophy, and the latter setting forth the fundamentals of Siddhanta. 
The second may be considered a commentary in verse form on 
Sivajitana-Bodham. ‘Irupavirupabt# is also by Arunandi, in the form of 
a dialogue between teacher and pupil, and the central theme of the 
dialogue is wala. 

Umiapati (14th century), a pupil’s pupil of Arunandi, completes the 
work of his predecessors in three directions : (1) to define the stand- 
point ot suddhadvaita Saiva Siddhanta of Meykandar by distinguishing 
it from the different internal schools of Saivism; Umiapati’s Satkalpa- 
Nirdkarayam is logically a continuation of Arunandi’s parapakkat, 
(11) Restatement of the contents of Sivajiiana-Bodham and Sivajiina- 
Siddhi in a crisp and unambiguous form but rearranged under the 
two headings of General and Special; Umiapati’s Sivaprakasam is 
a complete exposition of the two earlier works and provides a 
useful basis for all subsequent philosophical literature in Tamil for 
approaching the truths of Sivajitana-Bodham. The masterly commentary 
of Sivajfiana Yogin on the latter owes its form and structure to 
Sivaprakdasan. (iit) Elaboration of the doctrine of Grace which is 
the inner theme 0 / the metaphyiics and mysticism of Saiva Siddhanta. 
The bearing of Divine Grace on the life and destiny of man is brought 
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out in four works: (a) Pétrippahrodai which traces the career of 
the individual soul from its birth and through all its series of births 
up to the time it attains its destined end, namely, ‘ww#&é?, and shows 
that every event that befalls its life is conducive to its well-being and 
is embodiment of Grace; (b) Kedik Kavi, which extols the triumph of 
Grace over the principle of evil and the uplifting of the soul fichting its 
way through doubt and despair; (c) Nenju Vidu Thiithu, a poem of a 
message of devotion sent to his guru, having for its theme God’s Grace 
and compassion towards souls, which regulates all events of the world 
forthe benefit of the souls ;(d) Tiruvarutpayan, a systematic presentation 
of the theme of Divine Grace and its Fruits, which is also equally a pre- 
sentation of Saiva Siddhanta froma key angle. Unmai Neri Vilakkam 
(Umapati’s authorship of which is disputed ) is a clear formulation 
of the doctrine of Dasakaryas; the cue for this doctrine was to be 
found in Umapati’s Sivaprakasam where he distinguishes three distinct sta- 
ges in spiritual Realisation, namely, abandoning association of pasa, 
realizing or achieving of Knowledge and becoming identified in 
Advaitic union with the God of Knowledge (J#eya). This is elaborated 
into ten sequences 1n Unmai Neri Vilakkam. Duasakaryas become the 
theme for discussion and elaboration in post-Umiapati literature. 
Tuhalaru-Bodham claborates the ten under thirty-three. The Sastra 
literature that developed during this period under the inspiration of the 
Jast mentioned work is grouped as Pandara-Sastra and the literature is 
spread over a period of four hundred years. One omission in out list 
of fourteen sastras is Unmai vilakkam by Manavacagam Kadandar, in 
the form of a dialogue between guru Meykandar and his disciple, who 
is the author himself, 

Our literary history of Saiva Siddhinta will be incomplete without 
reference to the principal commentaries in Sanskrit and Tamil that 
came to be written between 14th to 18th centuries. The most out- 
standing of them and the one that seems to have exercised a decisive 
influence on subsequent commentaries is that of Umapati on Pauskara- 
Algania. Umiéapati’s Pauskara-Bhasya like another of his Sanskrit works, 
namely, Sata-Ratna-Sarigraha, an anthology of Saivagama_ texts 
with his own lucid commentary, admits of having been written by 
Umapati in the introductory verses as well as in the colophon. Tra- 
dition identifies this Umapati with the Santanacarya, and we have no 
reason to set aside the tradition. Doctrinal affinities between 
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Sivaprakagam and Pauskara-Bhasya are beyond dispute. That the latter 
is polemical in tone and does not contain the main contents of Siva- 
prakasam should not be baffling; one is written as a commentary of 
an agama that belongs according to our classification to the ‘General’ 
group; the other is written expressly in line with Sivajitana-Badhbam. 
It is also possible to discern two stages in the life of Umiapati from 
this, namely ,the period before his advent in the tradition of Meykandar 


and the period following it. 
The philosophical contents of this commentary and the two other 


commentaries must be appraised in relation to Srikantha’s commentary 
on Brahma-S iitra. Umiapati quotes Srikantha’s remarks under patya- 
dhikarata and expresses himself in favour of the view that the 
kevala-nimitta view of God’s causality impugned in the adhikarena is 
not the view of Saiva Siddhanta, but does not feel committed to defend 
the concept of abbhinna-nimittopadana-karana on lines of Srikantha. 
Umiapati is aware of the closeness of Sivadvaita to his position and even 
says that the distinction between the two is only terminological not 
conceptual. Still he distinguishes the standpoint of Saiva Siddhinta 
from Sivadvaita, and seeks to reinterpret passages from I/dyariya and 
Sila Saimbhitas of Sivadvaita import. 

Sivagra Yogin’s commentary on the Sanskrit version of Sivajiidna- 
Bodbam, however, inclines to accept Srikantha’s view of Siva as not 
only the ximitta-karana but also the upadana-karaya and gives a de- 
tailed exposition of the rival point of view, namely, that of Pamskara- 
Bhasya followed by detailed criticism. It is of interest to note that 
Sivagra Yogin follows very closely Pauskara-Bhasya. ‘The same objec- 
tions in the same language are raised at innumerable places; one can 
even profitably consult Sivagra-Bhas ya to correct the readings of the 
text of Pauskara-Bhasya. And yet Sivagra Yogin departs from Uma- 
pati’s point of view on important matters. Where he so departs he 
is in agreement with Srikantha. 

The third commentary in our list is that of Sivajfiana Yogin (18th 
century) in Tamil on Sivajitana-Bodham. Coming last it has the ad- 
vantage of reinterpreting and reconciling the rival points of view. 
Dravida Mapadiam (Skt. mahabhasyam) as this work is called, bears 
evidence of influence from three quarters—(i) Pauskara-Bhasya of Uma- 
pati, (ii) S‘vagra-Bhasya, and (iii) Sivarkamani-Dipika of Appaya. 
Appay2’s insightful solution to problems, his manner of reconciling 
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the Agama with Veda in terms of its implicit Saiva content make 
an undeniable appeal. The main lead for Dravida Mapadiam however 
comes from Umipati, the Sanskrit commentator as well as the one of 
Meykandar’s line. On every vital issue Umiapati is followed and 
Sivagra Yogin criticised. Sivajiina Yogin brings to bear on his work 
the stamp of his own spiritual genius, and the manner in which he re- 
conciles differences of viewpoints without compromising the central 
insight gives his commentary a distinction seldom to be matched by 
other works of its kind. 
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II 
THE EXISTENCE OF GOD 
God as the Ground of Cosmic-Dissolution 


A plausible way of demonstrating the reality of the supreme Being 
to ourselves who are part of the world-process is to understand it in 
terms of the world as being its ferminus or ground of resolution. A 
‘cause’ becomes intelligible when viewed as that in which the effect 
terminates. The causal control of aneffect demands primarily, refraction 
of the effect into non-existence and consequently a manifestation and 
conservation of its own existence. The cause, whatever else be its 
nature, must first be the ‘abysmal’ ground of the resolution of the 
effect. Indeed, in the case of God viewed as ‘cause’ of the world, the 
divine characteristics, such as eternity, ubiquity, being spirit, being 
Being itself{—derive from that in virtue of which he is indeed cause, 
namely, his being the ground of the resolution of the effect. The cause 
is defined by its being the ‘whither’! and the ‘whence’ of its effect. 


If the entire phenomenal world were, then, to imply a causal ground 
as its whither and whence, it follows that sucha ground be intrinsically 
transcendent to the world andto the processes to whichthe world seems 
subject. The cause of the world-process must be what is both implied 
by it and also at once ¢ranscends it. It must bea super-cosmic principle 
at once of the nature of being, the resolving ground of all becoming, 
and also of the nature of personal will that creates and sustains as well 
as retracts the processes of becoming.? Everything that is, has the 
fact of its being through being and from being—the Being and the 


Will of God. 


Viewed in this light it should be obvious that of the cosmic functions 
Creation, Conservation and Dissolution attributed to God conceived 
as the cause of the world, Creation and Conservation of the world are 
not of the same significance for the transcendence of God as Dissolu- 
tion or Retraction which is therefore cosmic operation par excellence. 
He alone is the causal ground of phenomena who can retract the 
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phenomena wholly without residue unto himself. The world should be 
retractable in entirety before, and as a condition of, re-creation. Disso- 
lution ‘precedes’ Creation.? What cannot be dissolv 


ed or disposed of 
cannot be created. What resists retraction wil] re 


sist also creation.* 
The same cannot be urged on behalf of creation. Though it is accepted 


as a truism that what has no beginning has no end, spiritual philoso- 
phics cspousing moksa as the supreme value scem to Imply one excep- 
tion, namely in the case of bondage. Man becomes free from his con- 
dition of bondage, which itself has no true beginning.» Admission of 
uncreated beginningless situations which are not without termination 
is acceptance of the priority of dissolution or of destruction over 
creation. 

To say that destruction is prior to creation does not, of course, imply 
that first comes destruction and shen creation in order 0 time. The 
temporal order of what comes earlier and what later inverts the logical 
relation. Dissolution is logically, objectively prior to creation as it 
conditions, and is not conditioned by creation. It is comparable to the 
objective priority of time to change.® 

Even the temporal priority of creation to destruction scems to be 
grossly exaggerated. It would be exaggeration, and therefore untrue 
to think that a period of creative function is followed by a period of 
destruction. In fact creation itself seldom can get under way without 
destruction intervening at every conceivable step. ‘The world cannot 
be conceived to undergo creation and conservation unmediated by 
destruction. The sced has to change its form before it can sprout; fur- 
ther, unless each day passes it cannot grow intoa sapling and then into 
a tree. Conservation too is likewise unintelligible without the inter- 
vention of destruction. To persist is to persist through change. To 
endure is not conceivable without the moments of perishing. ‘To be, 


indeed, is dissolution in the making. To live in fact is to dic slowly 
and imperceptibly.? 


The processes of creation and conservation occur and terminate, 


while termination itsclf seems to endure interminably.6 It is not ne- 


cessarily consummated in another process unlike creation and conser- 


vation which have their destiny in destruction. Destruction may, 
therefore, be said to include and transcend the other two processes. 
While it is legitimate to speak logically of commencement and end 


of the offices of creation and conservation it is not legitimate to speak 
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so with regard to the supreme office of dissolution, The latter is typical 
of the interminable Being itself.® 

What spells out the nature of being the effect of a cause, is not 
therefore so much the circumstances of the effect coming into being 
as that in which is entailed the circumstance of its coming and stay, 
namely its terminability. The terminable is the effect and the terminus 
or the terminator, itself non-terminable, is the cause.® A cause as differ- 
ent from a mere condition is the non-terminable terminus or the re- 
solving ground of the effect. The conditions that may be necessary 
for bringing the effect into being must be distinguished froma causF 
which is a necessary and also a sufficient condition tc produceit 
is in its own turn not likewise conditioned by other causes. 

The belief underlying the conception of God as the universal Des- 
troyer (sarva-sambara-karta@) rests on the insight that all things of the 
universe, the inert objects, classes or species of lives, the life of the 
individual, the history of the group and the nation, the course of the 
cosmos With its immense conglomerations of stars and nebulae and 
galaxies —all alike are subject unexceptionally to the general process of 
termination and re-emanation. Everything of the natural and the 
cultural world, of the corporeal and the non-corporeal world, of the 
spgken and the speech-world is involved in inexhorable change. Not 
only the visible spheres of the universe but all conceivable spheres 
of being even those of the highest world become resolved into their 
cause. Even gods as part of the corporeal world are subject to the general 
rule of absorption and re-emanation.! * A hundred million creator- 
cods have perished and so have as many a million conserving gods.’ 
Time too paradoxically is involved in that process: it passes er lapses 
and re-cmerges. 

In a state of total, residucless absorption the ground of the absorption, 
as there must be one, outlives such absorption.22. This alone implies the 
possibility of anew creation,that the End is not final. A Vedic text!$ says: 
when there is no darkness. when thers is neithijr da nor nicht, neither 
being nor non-being, Sivy alone (is) Whet Sivi remains alone, having 
absorbed into Himself th¢ entire universe evetythins other than Him- 
self, moving and unmoving, sentient or insentient, all the luminaries 
like the sun and the moon being absent, all divisions of time being 

no longer there, all forms and names being absent, ‘tamas’ or darkness 
alone feigning everywhere, then endures Spirit in its undimmed light 
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as the Witness of all.14 What is spoken of here as ‘¢amas’ is the state 
of serene sleep (susupti) where there is no cognising whatever of created 
existence in any particular aspect of its manifestation.! The Destroyer 
is the ‘Lonely Witness’ left to Witness the drama of universal Dissolu- 
tion—‘the Witness of all, transcending the darkness of destruction’, 
Dissolution of the moving and the 

typical of the nature of Spirit conceiy 
the eater (attr) of the movable and 
says that the brahmana and the kesatr 
to which is added Death as such, 
Consuming Death itself as < 
The Destroyer is also the 


non-Moving universe is indeed 
ed as the world ground.” It is 

the immovable.!8 The Upanisad 
wya are the food (edana) of brahman 
as the condiment or sauce (apasecana),' 
aucc is suggestive of universal Dissolution, 

Great Devourer (mahagrasa).2° All this 
universe and its worlds He offers as oblations in the fire of His own 
light.21 One Upanisad raises in a significant way the question ; ‘why 
is Rudra known as the One Rudra (eho rudrah) ? and replies that it is ‘for 


the reason that Rudra is one alone, all things apart from him having 


never stood at any time whatever, as his peer or as his second for the 


tcason that they stood merged in him.’22 
The notion of God as the w 


notion that one can form abou 
€ 


vw 


hole and sole cause is the most initial 


t God in relation to the given world. 
aiva Siddhanta expresses this truth in a manner w 


God’s reality in a general and also ina unique sen 
reference to that feature of God w 


that He is the creative cause of t 


hich is indicative of 
se. It does this by 
hich entails the truth of the assertion 
he entire universe. ‘T'he Destroyer 


is, and alone is the creative God.*3 He that ends, also begins.?4 


The world-ground, 


to which all the cosmic operations, creation 
and consetvation as we] 


las dissolution are to be ultimately referred, is 
therefore, labelled significantly by one of the functions, as the Des- 


troyer. If the ultimate plenum may be known in terms of any special 
function it is Dissolution, it being alone capable of representing the 
transcendent as encompassing and therefore, truly transcending all 


cosmic functions. The sole ground and agent of cosmic functions is 
also, pte-eminently, the Destroyer.25 


The ground and agent of world-dissoluti 
agent of world-creation and world 


the teal srsfi-karir and sthiti-Rkartr, 
emphatic in repudiating the su 
is but one of the ‘trinities’ to w 


on is alone the ground and 
-preservation.*® Samhara-karir is 
not vice versa.2? Saiva Siddhanta is 
ggestion that Siva the supreme Reality 
hom are respectively assigned the three 
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cosmic functions. The Destroyer-God is not the mere deity of des- 
truction who has a co-ordinate function and existence along with the 
deities of creation and preservation. The term dara denotes the Su- 
preme Being ina general as well as ina unique sense.® Literally, of 
course, bara is one that destroys, and yet its application extends not to 
any destroyer nor again to a mere destroyer but only toa specific one to 
whom it belongs uniquely. Siva, the Supreme, who is indicated 
suggestively by the name of Hara is not to be identified with ‘radra’ 
to whom belongs the office of limited dissolution. Siva is wahbda-rudra, 
not guni-rudra. He is the universal Destroyer of whom radra and 
other deities are only the operative aspects.%9 

The Saivagamas make this crucial distinction in univocal terms.5+ 
They say that Srikantha-rudra, the agent of periodic dissolution (avan- 
fara-pralaya) is but a mature soul belonging to that group or class of 
pasus which, though bound are not bound as we the earthly souls are, 
but whose bonds are snapped at the time of final Dissolution.82 About 
Siva Himself it is said that He 1s pa//, the Lord of the bound (pasupazi) 
who freely descends and assumes the states of /aya, bhoga and adhikara’® 
and takes on the respective forms of Siva, sadasiva and mahesvara and 
performs the respective functions of dissolution, governance and crea- 
tion of all the realms of existence including the realm of speech. As 
referred to Siva the Agent par excellence, differences of the functions of 
srsti, sthiti, and sambdra do not imply a difference in the cause of the 
functions : Siva, sadasiva and mahesvara are functional differences belong- 
ing to the same unity behind them, whereas, with reference to the in- 
termediary agencies, their differences involve differences of agents 
also. 


In the Saiva hymns too the same distinction is drawn at innumerable 
places.54 Siva’s ‘office’ of Dissolution is not co-ordinate with the offices 
of the trinity, including that of rvdra. The entire universe with its 
creators, consetvers and destroyers is under Siva’s control ‘even as dried 
leaves whirl under the control of a stormy wind.’85 He is the Creator 
of the creator. He is the God that sustains the sustainer of creation. 
He remains hidden from what He sustains. Confounding Siva with one 
of the trinities is, therefore, a species of theological heresy,°* of con- 
founding God with creature, the transcendent with the non-transcen- 
dent, the Ever Free with the Bound, and comes in fora vehement con- 
demnation at the hands of the Saiva hymnists. 
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That Siva is not one of the trinities is expressed in the fore-mentioned 
citations from the Saiva hymns in two characteristic ways. He is above 
them and behind them, and the latter therefore know Him not.37 
Secondly, though Siva is of the very essence of them He 


remains dis- 
tinct from them. The latter, in so 


far as they are different inter se. (that 


is to say that creator is not the sustainer and sustainer is not the des- 


troyer), are also different from what is commonly present 


in allofthem 
as the indwelling spirit. 


Siva alone is transcendent?® and His inalienable 
presence, by which is meant His pervasive will, 
che sosmic operations of creation, 
at all levels.#9 


is the condition for 
conservation as well as resolution 
The Destroyer is the only transcendent Being (fa/Mvatita) trans- 
cending all fat/vas, who freely phenomenalises and pe 


rforms the cosmic 
functions and controls the performance 


through intermediary agen- 
ma and visnn in the euna-tativa 
sphere of action consequently does not extend e 
the sphere of prakrti-tattva, the twentyfifth in 
tativas which span the entire universe of the spoken and the speech 
world. Hara (Destroyer) is the causal ground of the trinity (¢rimsrti) 
beyond the three guyas which is their sphere, 
of gross, subtle and the unmanifest through which all forms pass and 
re-pass,*) beyond even all names, forms and activities.4? Even though 
there is no one proper name to denote Him, all names like } 
rudra indeed connote that Supreme, name 


cies like rudras. ‘The latter reside with bra/ 


and their ven beyond 


the scheme of thirty-six 
%° beyond the categorisation 


rahmd, visnu's 
Icss principle’ which may be 
named if at all as the great Lord (paramesvara)..% 

The Supreme Reality disclosed in religious experience is of the na- 
ture of a presence behind and beyond the phenomena. It is essentially 
different from the contingént nature of the w 


Orld from whose reality 
it stands contrasted.1% 


It manifests itself not only as a presence but 
as the presupposition of all that there is. It is the mysterious and 


its mystery is the mystery of Deing.*? “The designation of the Supreme 
Reality as Destroyer is metaphysical as it is also mythological. ‘The 
concept of Destroyer represents God as the universal Being. Every- 
thing is ‘nought’ (S#nzya) before Being.48 God is not someshing or someone 
which exists a/ong with the totality of beings. He is Being itself. The 
universal represents a level of consciousness where in the particular is 
totally ‘dissolved’.*9 Otherwise if the latter were to persist, the univer- 
sal would lose itself in the particularities and become indistinguishable 
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from the particular. It would itself become & particular. The true 


universal, however, is neither a species of the particular, not even 


al of particulars but some- 
thing unique belonging to a level of being from which 


the most exalted of its kind, nor a sum-tot 


level indeed 
there are no particulars.°° Thus again it may be seen that reference to 
God in terms of the function of Destruction contained in the expression 
Flara involves a conception of Godhead which is assimilable to the philo- 


‘ris not only the Supreme 
Being. It is the Absolute itself. Harg implies not 


sophical notion of the Absolute. Destroy 


only the unity 


and supremacy of deity; it indicates its absoluteness as that other than 


which there is nothing,*! 
Paradoxically the creative Cause 


of the world can Only be a ‘God’ 
for whom the created world shall be j 


ust as ‘nought’, 


It cannot be one 
whom the world confronts as one’s creation, an ey 


Olute or embodiment 


antheisms would have it. 


or even an exteriorisation as theisms and Pp 
Such notions do not evidence a disjunction of phe 


homena from “that 
profoundly hidden essential yet forgotten” 
namely, the Absolute. 

The Absolute is described in Saiva Siddhanta as absolute Destrover. 
A thing existing absolutely (that is not in aon 
other) and a thing existing absolutely 
The notions of Creator and Conserv 
define by relations and conditions t 


transcendent ground, 


ecessary relation to any 
as Destroyer, are compatible. 
eras applied tothe Absolute Being 
hat which js conceiv 
of both. The notion of Destroyer, on the Other h 


‘dissolving’ relations and conditions and by makin 
phenomenal. Designation of the Absolute by 
indeed recognition of the impossibility 
absolute by the notion of a mere cause. 
exists absolutely as 


edas exclusive 
and, indicates it by 
§ it ‘free’ from the 
the term Destroyer is 
of defining in the strict sense, the 
A cause isa relation and what 
a cause exists absolutely under relation. What 
exists vere/y as cause exists merely for the sake of something else. It 
cannot be final in itself. It cannot have ‘aseity’ as tru] r 
from the effect of which it is cause.53) An ‘absolute’ cause indeed de- 
pends on its effect for its reality. To the extent it e 
cause, it is not self-sufficient; 
tion through which alone it rea 
therefore, implies Sree causalit 
Creation exists so through 
is not through and in His 


4 


y distinguished 


xists wecessarily as 
it depends on the effect as on the condi- 
lises its existence gua cause. Destroyer, 
y- The God that exists in and as His 


His own freedom. His ‘existence iv act 
Creation. 
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The Destroyer stands for cternity which truly transcends temporality. 
Eternity is not mere simultancity which is suggested by the functions 
of creations and conservations unaccompanied by dissolution. ‘The 
God who is mercly ‘simultaneous’ with his creation would himsclf be 
subject to the anxiety of the future, being subject to a process that ts open 
to the future. He cannot be the foundation of courage. He cannot 
be the inspiration to conquer death. Only the Destroyer is the Death 
of Death (Aa/a-kala),®* the ‘realm beyond the realm destroyed’, and 1s 
the ultimate foundation of ontological courage in the face of the anxiety 
of transitoriness.*® 


The Knowledge of God’s Existence 


Saiva Siddhanta does not pretend to be rationalistic in its theology. 
It does not purport to be an empirically grounded theism though it 
adduces @ posteriori proofs, and undertakes to argue from the known to 
the unknown. The term Sava Siddhanta itself primarily stands for 
Saivagamas,? the body of revealed scripture which forms the original 
source of the knowledge of the transcendent Reality. The system of 
Saiva Siddhanta is only an exegetical interpretation of the intuitions 
embodied in scriptural revelation. In this respect it is similar to Ve- 
danta; the Vedanta-Sitra of Badarayana, unlike the Sitras of Gautama 
or Kanada, merely ‘threads together’? in an intelligible arrangement 
the different statements of the Vedanta, namely, the Upanisads, and 
unfolds a coherent system within this framework. Likewise one may 


say that it is the intuitions of the Saivagamas that set the philosophy of 
Saiva Siddhanta on its feet. 


To admit revelation as the source of our knowledge (pramédna) of 


God implies two things. God is not a ‘wholly other’, utterly unlike 


anything known and experienced, because in that case revelation cannot 
intelligibly ‘reveal’ Him. To reveal is indeed to communicate in the 
idiom intelligible to a person and in a manner assimilable by human 
reason.” At the same time God cannot be also like any given object 


or fact knowable in the ordinary way by perception and reason, as in 


that case God does not also have to be ‘revealed’. Revelation asa 


significant means of knowledge does not duplicate the functions of 
other means of knowing. Admission of revelation as the means of 
our knowledge of God, therefore, demands both that God is not a 
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remote being totally removed from the realm of experience and also that 
He is nevertheless beyond the evidences of sense and reason. 

Indeed in an ultimate sense God is knowable only by spiritual in- 
tuition, not through any of the modes of Cognition. The latter belong 
to the sphere of demonstrative, discursive knowing, the scope of the 
validity of which is ,!conditioned to a reality that binds (pasa) and 1s 
inapplicable in the case of God who liberates (pati). Even the revealed 
word as such cannot give us the intuition of God.§ ‘The luminous 
word-form and its concatenations belong to the sphere of ‘mediate’ 
knowledge (apara-jhana, bindu-jiizna). Even the ‘silence’ of the tran- 
scendental speech (para vac) cannot take the place of intuition of God? 
which is immediate (aparoksa) and ultimate ( para-jiténa). God is the 
import beyond the comprehension of the word, the Light that stands 
outreaching all light.8 


Revelation presupposes a philosophical attitude the framework of 


which is grounded in an existential awareness of God’s presence. This 
awareness which is always presupposed should erow into a full cogni- 
tive reflection with the help of reason aided by revelation before it can 
ripen into an intuition in spiritual life, Adducing reason in support 
of afirmation of God’s reality is not to reduce God to rational necessity, 
but is a free personal and inter-personal way of appropriating the truth 


and certitude which of course derives fromthe authority of the revealed 
word. This isso in so farasin manasa person is included, pre-emi- 
nently, his rational nature. God’s teality is ‘sown’ initially in a mind 
prepared for it, by means of revelation and this grows into reflection 
by the metaphysical use of reason and culminates in the advent of spiri- 
tual intuition mediated by a life of self-surrender and union. So both 
for a ‘metaphysical’ knowledge of the ‘general’ reality of God and also 
for the mystical intuition of His ultimate nature for which this know- 
ledge is a preparation, revelation alone provides the initial cue. With 
the help of revelation alone we are able to approach God both with re- 
gard to his ‘that’ and ‘what?,10 


However, the question whether knowledge of God has to be re- 
vealed, whether an approach to the problem cannot be made through 
independent reasoning still remains to be considered. God is super- 
sensuous and all that is needed to evidence its reality is some acceptable 
means of knowledge which is adequate for cognising what is beyond the 
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reach of the sense. Inference is expressly such a means accepted by the 
generality of Indian philosophers. 

Independent reasoning as employed in Rational Theology and 
Rational Cosmology takes cither of two forms : direct reasoning or 
demonstration, that 1s, the method of reason—through a_ conclusion 
derived from a general rule and a particular subsumed under it, and in- 
direct reasoning through postulation. Speculative theology in the 
west as well as in the east makes a free use of these methods in proving 
the existence of God. The question before us is whether these methods 
can be pramana in the strict sense of the term with regard to evidencing 
God’s reality. Can rcasoning in other words have independent logical 

value in the matter of ‘proving’ the reality of God ? 

Two types of direct, inferential reasoning are recognised in Indian 
logic!! : one, the ordinary syllogistic reasoning like inferring the 
presence of fire from observing smoke and the other, reasoning by 
analogical argument which may be illustrated by way of examples : as 
particular objects like jars are effects of a causc, the world too is the 
effect of a cause. Reasoning in the latter case is not based on actual 
perception but on ‘concciving from likeness’. It involves an extension 
of a principle verified in experience to something beyond experience, 
while ordinary syllogistic inference expressly purports to apply to cases 
falling within common experience. It is only the ‘analogical’ inference 
(samdnyato-drstanumana) that can apply in the case of God who is super- 
sensuous reality and transcends the sphere of common experience. 

But even analogical inference can only indicate the probability of 
the conclusion already known or available through some other means. 
It cannot independently establish the existence of something which 
ex-hypothest falls outside sensuous experience. If God also could be 
perceived as the potter is perceived we might discover whether the 
predicate of “being the cause of the world’ belongs, or does not belong 
to God. But in fact it is only the predicate that may be said to be 
‘perceived’ ifatall. The subject is never perceived. Whether the pre- 
dicate is factually connected with the subject as its predicate or not 
cannot therefore be asserted.13 | 

But this is to exaggerate. In principle analogical inference does 
not differ from ordinary inference, and is no less or more defensible. 
Both involve a leap from one particular to another, and if in one case it 
is justified because we pass thtough a general truth based on 
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observation, in the case of analogical reasoning also, there is mediation 
by a general truth based on the extension of observation. From the 
observation of how the sequence of action relates to the causal agent 
as in the case of the pitcher it is meet to infer unerringly from any pro- 
duct of action to a causal agent responsible for its production." The 
latter need not be actually perceived. It is more a perception of the 
universal (séwdanya). In the mediate syllogistic reasoning also it 1s the 
perception of the universal that legitimates the leap from the ‘fire in the 
hearth’ to the unseen fire on the hill. 

It seems nevertheless true that inference based on the observation of 
an universal (s@mdnyato-drsfdnumana) cannot have independent logical value 
for proving God’s existence. One can at best infer agency (dharma) 
from the fact of the world considered as effect. This cannot amount 
to a source of one’s knowledge of God’s existence. The latter will 
have to be initially ‘revealed’ by another source of knowledge; reason 
can be ancillary to the testimony Of that source. The proof for the 
existence of God may be valid in form but formal validity of an argu- 
ment is no guarantee of the material truth of its conclusion. 

Saiva Siddhanta in fact admits of a scope for as many as four varie- 
ties of inference, all alike mediate forms of knowledge, which proceed 
from the perceived to the unperceived. ‘To take them in reverse order, 
we have one variety of inference which is expressly called scriptural 
inference (a@gamanumana) which is applicable to cases which do not fall 
within the purview of any of the known modes of inference and relates 
strictly to scripturally revealed materials. Such are the arguments given 
in the scriptures, for example, about gods etc. There is then the argu- 
ment from the perceived cause to the unperceived effect (Aarana-/itigann- 
mana). Perceiving dark heavy clouds in the sky we infer about the im- 
pending rain.’° Similarly from our knowledge that we enjoy and suffer 
now as a consequence of what we didin previous births we analogously 
infer that what we do here in this life will bear a similar consequence 
hereafter. There is thirdly the argument from the perceived effect to 
the unperceived cause (Rarya-/iiganumana)” where the middle term 
is related to the major term as effect to a cause. Such are the cosmolo- 
gical or the causal arguments which infer from the gross, physical 
elements, the existence of subtle elements and a still subtler source of 
those elements.}8 

Lastly comes the variety in which the middle term is related to the 
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major term neither as a cause nor as an cffect (anubhayatmaka) but is 
found uniformly related to the other in experience. We do not indeed 
perceive the relation between the two terms but find one to be similar 
to the objects which are related to the other.!% This may be illustrated 
by the argument that a thing must have attributes because it is like a 
substance. From the character of smell which is perceived (addheya) we 
infer an unperccived ‘ground’ (adhdra) of this character, namely the 
earth-clement (prthvi). Such are again the metaphysical arguments 
from Sakti to a possessor of Sakti (Sakta or Saktipati), from the function 
of knowledge and will to an owner of the function, namcely self. 

Two forms of this argument from analogy are recognised, one 
pertaining to the scen or the seeable (drsta-sddhana) and the other per- 
taining to what is unscen and yet may be conceived on similarity 
(samanyato-drsta-sadhana) based on what is seen in the generality of parti- 
cular cases.2® The former is based on an observed concomitance of the 
middle and major terms, as of pot and the potter and inferring the 
potter on seeing the pot. The second one is based on similarity of the 
rclation to be established to another which is known through perception, 
as in the case of inferring the ‘existence’ of ghosts.24 

The argument for the existence of agent—God conceived on the 
analogy of the agency of potter is avowedly of the second type. Even 
where the argument takes the form of inference from the effect to a cause, 
the ‘cause’ to which the effect points is only a conceivable predicate 
(dharma); a subject (dharmin) of that predicate is posited onthe analogy of 
known subjects having predicates. The evidence for the reality of the 
subject of the predicate must in the last resort come from direct intui- 
tion (svaripa-jfapti) which is transcendentally embodied in scriptures. 

Analogical reasoning in short is formally at least as valid as any 
inference which employs the category of the universal. Though valid 
it is no pramana of God’s reality except when it is taken as ancillary toa 
more basic source of knowledge, namely Revelation. 


God as Reality : The Central Argument 


The metaphysical argument by which the reality of God, viewed 
as the Destroyer-Creator of the world, is sought to be vindicated must 
be understood in its proper perspective. It is not a vindication of 
‘the system’s faith in inference rather than its faith in a living God’. 
The argument does not seek to prove a metaphysical as different from 
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a religious God, some principle logically required to account for the 
existence of motion or change in the world. Hera. the ultimate whi- 
ther and whence of the world, is the God of Keliaion related to the 
problem of ultimate meaning and fulfilment of bution auintetee of death 
and immortal life.2 The God whom the argument seeks to carat is 


to be understood in terms of the experience that evokes Him 
- metaphysical arg nt seeks 
The metaphysical argume a to support the truth of the Ground 
‘ ssioner of the universe intimated i 
and Lae 5 O ‘. Im scriptures as the Destroyer 
who is the source of the dissolution and re-creation of the universe 
Accordingly, that from whose existence we seek as it were to read off 
the reality of God as the necessary condition of the world must be of 
nature of effect like any known effect of a cause. The world in its 
implication of a causal Agent-Ground is comparable to a pitcher or 2 
cart or any product? which in tts characteristic Jorm as effect, owes 1ts 
being to the will and knowledge of some human agent. 
Now, in what sense do we say that the world is the effect of a cause ? 
o analyse the world as effect, to indicate its being contingent or condi- 
c AOE >€ alts ; . = 5 
nal upon a causal agent seems to say nothing of significance. It 
y somehow we could see the world as effect, then the cosmological 
> C. 
ee me . . a 
t would be a tautology; ‘the world is effect? would be another 
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Ti 
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argumen 
ying that it had a cause. 


Therefore, this part of the argument, namely the premise from 
which the Destroyer 1s sought to be inferred deserves a deeper analysis 


and supplementation in more specific ways. The formulation of the 
metaphysical argument for God seems to be in answer to these require- 
The premise stated in its generality is as follows : the aggre- 
t is the world is indeed a produced something,’ being subject 


way of sa 


ments. 
gate tha 
to the three s 


something which in its 
exists but as effect, that is as subject to evolution and _ resolution. 


Two things are suggested here about the world which deserve 


The world is, firstly, something and not nothing, that is, 
And secondly it is something of a determinate nature, 
It exists in time and ceases to exist 
the world but also of 
se ad- 


ignificant operations of origin, duration and termination — 
entirety ‘comes stays and goes’. The world 


attention. 
non-existent.® 
namely its existence is temporal.’ 
in time. ‘[emporality is not a feature merely 7 
the world. ‘The second feature about the world, in some sen 
mitted in all theistic proofs, refers to the ‘contingency’ of the world’s 
existence the admission of which serves to label the argument. The 
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world is something which exists and ceases to cxist in so far as every- 
thing in the world is observed to be likewise contingent. The world 
of everything is not different from everything of the world. It is 
legitimate to presume from the seen contingency of the world of things 
to a time or state when nothing of it could exist. But in that case 
where everything would cease to exist, nothing could be conceived to 
come into existence, in the absence of something to produce it. Some- 
thing there must be which is capable of not ceasing to cxist, something 


involving eventual destruction of everything and is not itself des- 
troyed, namely, God. 


The world exists 


But before showing the significant truth about the world’s cxis- 


tence in time, it has to be acknowledged initially that the world fs. The 


world must exist. The most formal statement we scem capable of 


making about the ‘world’ involving a minimum of theory is that the 
world intelligible to our understanding is qua intelligible an existent, 
in whatever sense the term ‘world’ is understood.® Experience to 
which we always rightly appeal for a basis of our beliefs certainly allows 


us to contemplate the world given to it as existing. This commonplace 


verdict of experience constitutes the empirical clement in the 


metaphysical argument from the known world to its unknown Creator- 
Maintainer-Destroyer. 

The proposition implicd in the assertion of the contingency of the 
world namely that the world ‘exists’ is relatively innocuous compared to 
the logical complexity ofa statement like “God exists’. Saiva Siddhanta 
expresses the theological truth that God does not exist, that is to say, does 
not exist merely in fact as withall other beings, by accident or by suffer- 
ance as cause, condition or favourable environment, by saying that 


God coincides with Being as such. God is the ‘Iam’. He self-exists 
rather than happens to exist.10 


By his power of existence all other 
things exist. 


In the case of the world its existence is asserted under the same con-— 
ditions under which we assert the existence of any particular object of 
the world; and precisely in the sense in which ‘existence’ is asserted — 
here, existence is indeed denied of God. By existence of a table we | 
mean the table’s possessing a determinate position in the scheme of | a 
space-time-causality. In the metaphysically significant but naive words — 
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of popular saying it is what “comes and goes’,exists and ceases to exist. 
Things are experienced in the world as_ existing, and so may the world 
also be experienced. The ‘cause’ of the world cannot be said to exist 
in the same sense. The ‘cause’ of the object of experience cannot also 
be an object of experience. It must if atall be conceived to exist out- 
side the conditions under which we affirm the world’s existence. ‘The 
‘cause’ of what exists cannot exist because by cause we mean that which 
cannot cease to be, and what cannot cease to be does not ‘exist?. The 
being of God therefore can be affirmed by analogy only. 

But it may be asked whether the siddbantin’s existential premise is 
any less complex logically speaking. Is it self-evident that ‘the world? 
exists 2 Is it possible to demonstrate the existence of any particular 
entity! let alone the world or God ? True, demonstrative arguments 
can only issue in equation, not in existence-statements. What is claimed 
in the statement ‘the world exists’ must be carefully analysed. The 
‘xrorld’ is a possible object of experience, a presentation, What is given 
to our knowledge individually in our Sense-experience is called, in the 
collective the world, and either way no attempt at demonstration is 
made in support, it being considered a scandal to have to demonstrate 
it, The world is not non-existent, no less or no more than an object 
given to my sane experience. If the non-existent cannot be pre- 
sented — Saiva Siddhanta joins hands with the generality of Hindu phi- 
losophical thought in rejecting the heresy that there can be perception 
of the non-real (asatkhyati), neither can the presented world be non- 
existent. When this is admitted it may be seen that oneis not far from 
admitting the ‘contingency’ of the world’s existence. 


The world exists in time 


A thing ‘existing’ in the present span of time has necessarily a ‘be- 
fore’ and an ‘after’. A thing ‘is’ is inconceivable without the circums- 
tances of its Origination and destruction which are the factors which 
determine its history. Origination and termination are the factors 
contributing towards the ‘enduring’ of a thing.!2 The belief in a posi- 
tive effect is inconsistent with the repudiation of a condition under 
which it ceases to be. An unconditioned event, an ‘endless’ incidence 
isa contradiction. An event in the world cannot be thought of without 
a ‘prior’ and a ‘posterior’. It isan event as taking place ata particular 
moment and not later or earlier. 
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Perception, it is argued, is evidence only in favour of the truth 
that something is, and therefore, presumably, the world is; but to go 


further and say that the world has origin and end is to indulge in spe- 





culation. This objection however presents no serious difficulty in the ' 
light of what has been said before; once one is able to wrest the ad- / 
mission that there is the world—on which the commonsense verdict of : 
perception seems unanimous, it is not difficult to show that this belief 
in a ‘positive’ world is incompatible with the repudiation of production 
and termination for the same. If from the perceived fact thata thing 
is it can be asserted that the ‘world’ also is, is it not plausible to under- 
stand “the world is’ exactly in terms of our understanding of ‘a thing 
is’ ? | 
In all natural phenomena it is a commonplace that a state of arrest | 
is perceived to break up into a state of motion. Having been brought | 
to that state of arrest the object tends towards a break-up of the arrest. 
Perception on which the naturalist lays great credence evidences the 
state of ‘arrest’ in nature, in the collective as wellas in the individual 
sphere. And ‘arrest’? obtains between the two poles of complete in- 
hibition and complete emergence. Perception is evidence not only with 
regard to isolated particulars ‘coming and going’ but also of a class of | 
things existing and perishing as such; the world itself is only a ‘class’ 


of multiple things. The seasonal sprouting of seeds as a class and_ their 
scasonal decay is a commonplace instance.™ 





It may be perceived that 
scasonally every species becomes extinct as a whole. ‘Therefore it is 


conceivable that in time the ‘world’ as a whole may also come to an 
end,14 

But the entire argument proceeds on the assumption, it may be 
thought, that the world is a world in time. It may well be that the 
world in the collective, unlike the particular things and events that we 
observe, is a world only in space and not in time pointing to a before 
and an after. An event in the world occutring at a determinate time 
is determined by factors which we describe as the cause of the event. 
The occurrence of these factors, individually and collectively, must have 
in turn been determined bya prior event or set of events; the latter is 
the ‘cause’ of the earlier event accepted as the cause of the original. 


This only means that every cause is effect in its turn; there is no such 
thing as the first cause of the world. 


The ‘world’ in whichever sense taken, is, in other words, eternal; 


nea wll 
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change characterising the physical reality corresponding to what is 
called ‘dissolution’ (pra/aya), is én the world in perpetual process, and 
not of the world as such.1® There is no reason to suppose that the 
world has had a beginning or will have an end. 


The substance of this objection seems to be that while each item-in 
the world considered separately is ‘contingent’ these items may to- 
gether constitute a whole which itself may not be contingent? It may 
be shown in reply that the world as a whole has conceivably no existence 
other than as the assemblage of its parts. The ‘world? itself is conceived 
as a unique object and this unique object is not different from each of 
the objects on the basis of whose similarity to their totality the latter is 
called object.18 This is at any rate, a more innocuous assumption 
than to hold to the contrary, namely, that the World asa whole is ne- 
ccessarily different from its parts. 

To say that the world asa whole may not bean object in time while 
things in the world are temporal is to introduce a Necessary distinction 
and even heterogeneity between the two natures. This is certainly 
unwarranted. The question is : is the ‘world’ one more entity over and 
above the entities constitutive of it oris the world only a name for the 
totality of things 2 To take it in the second sense is certainly less pre- 
sumptive. The ‘world’ is but an extension of an ev 


ent, having a longer 
span of duration, 


The argument, nevertheless, is only negative, it may be said. The 
‘world’ and the things of the world are not different and what may be 
asserted of the one is not unassertible of the Other. But what are the 
positive grounds on which it may be asserted that the world is only 
effect, subject to the processes of Origin and end as well as duration ? 


Some Arguments to show that the world is only effect 


Saiva Siddhanta suggests certain arguments for showing that the 
~world is temporal and a becoming. These characteristics are consti- 
tutive of its nature as effect. The arguments, each in a unique manner 
it may be seen, suggest by implication the non-becoming nature of the 
cause of the world, which is Being or sat. 

. : 
The world is a composite whole composed of the forms of “male, 


female, and the neuter.’!9 A whole of parts is, necessarily, liable to 
destruction. A composite is conditioned by a cause or causes. It is 
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impermanent in the sense of being brought into being, even as the 
incomposite as that which is never composcd, is eternal. 

The part-whole analysis in philosophy is open to cquivocation. 
There are instances where we refer to the ‘part’ of a thing and its func- 
tion without the implication that the whole of which it is partis acom- 
posite (avayavin). We distinguish, for example, aspects of an indiscernible 
whole like ether (éédsz) without dividing in the sense of separating its 
parts as discrete units. We likewise speak of a ‘part’ of original matter — 
(waya) as undergoing evolution, and of a ‘partial’ manifestation of — 
knowledge. When we speak of ‘part’ in the context of the world, we _ 
mean by it not the partial (ekadefa) but the part (avayava) that goes with 9 
other parts to constitute the whole (avayavin), and imply thereby that the — 


‘whole’ exists but as made up of the parts, and does not exist prior to 
} 
it.79 A 
















_ The description of the composite character of the world in terms | 
of ‘male, female, and the neuter’ is significant. It suggests that com- 
positeness permeates the entire corporeal kingdom, and more, it ex-— 
tends to the incorporeal too, which also is ‘made up of’ the elements ; 
and the elementals. The ‘neuter’ refers to the inorganic while ‘male’ 


and “female” typify the organic world of which it is the most pervasive — 
feature.21 : 


»> 


Compositeness is a unitary feature which characterises the entire 
world, corporeal and incorporeal. The question of the possibility of a 
‘break’ in the world taken as a whole as far as this feature of composi- 
teness is concerned does not arise; by world, we do not refer toa new | 
entity different from what it is composed of; compositeness and a con- 
sequent impermanence are the necessary features of all things of the 
world. i 

Another argument of a metaphysical nature is also suggested for 
considering the world as only the effect of a cause. By world we mean & 
a plurality of insentient things. Iwo features are significantly con- | 
joined here : materiality or being not spirit (jadatva) and plurality im 
or not being an unity (anekatva). Their conjunction is indicative of the | 
non-eternal nature of the world.2? What is characterised by manifold- _ 
ness and materiality cannot be conceived as containing the ground — 
of its own existence. A manifold of material objects cannot have self- 
existence. In passing from effect to cause we pass from the sphere — 
where both these features (jadatva, ndndtva) are present together, to 


a) 
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a sphere where either can be present but not both. It is not merely an 
ascent from the many to the one but also simultaneously from the inert 
to the intelligent. 

The applicability of the epithet inert or non-intelligent (jada) to 
classes of objects indicated by ‘male’ and ‘female’ may not be questioned. 
That in virtue of which this distinction of gender is made pertains to 
corporeal body which is part of matter. Embodied life is in no way 
an exception to material existence; it rises, stays and perishes just 
as any other inert object. Man’s death is proof of his organic relation 
to the world of nature.*3 ‘All go unto one place, all are dust and all 
turn to dust again,’ *4 

These two arguments taken together suggest by implication that 
the ‘cause’ of the world must in one important respect at least be differ- 
ent from the world. It cannot also share the characteristics of the 
world in virtue of which the world is said to be effect. Not only must 
it be different from the composite, manifold ew material world of 
phenomena; it must be different from all the alleged causes from which 
the world may be thought to have arisen, because the so-called causes 
also share in the character of compositeness and inertia. The carse 
of the world in the true sense of the word cause cannot, in other words, 
be pasa or its species.%5 

The need for this kind of a stipulation about the cause of the world 
arises because some Indian cosmologies trace the world’s existence to 
a ‘cause’ which is not different from the world as far as those peculiar 
characteristics are concerned whose presence serves to mark off the 
world as effect. The theory of Primal Atoms ( paramépus) forming 
the ultimate constituents of the material world, is an instance in point. 
Even the atoms have a limited size and shape as well as spatial positions 
and therefore are really composite in constitution.2® There is no con- 
clusive evidence in favour of more ultimate entities in which is to be 
found the utmost limit of diminishing magnitude other than a molecule 
(¢ryauuka) which possesses a minimal gross magnitude. One sure evi- 
dence for the composite character of atoms is admission of conjunction 
(samyoga) between two paramayus which is inconceivable except on the 
admission of parts for them.27 

Even granting that the paramayus are in some mysterious - sense 
incomposite, we can show by the application of the second test that 
they cannot surely be the ground of their own existence. Paramdnus 
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are many and material, and are, therefore, only derived effects pro- 
ducible and terminable.** Such is also the case with prekrii of the 
Sankhya system, another suggested causal principle of the world, 
Prakrti is really not one but a homogeneous state. It is nothing apart 


from the three constituents (2«n@) in mutual equilibrium, a hypothetical 


state produced by their tensions. It therefore can be labelled ‘inert 


and multiple’ and is no different from the world as an assemblage of 
heterogeneous inert things.?9 

Does not Saiva Siddhanta, to antic‘pate one of its own doctrines, 
admit maya as the causal principle of the universe ? Maya, which is admit- 
tedly not one, material cause of the world that it is, is not ‘intelligent’ 
either. How can it be cause judged by the present test ? To answer 
that each waya taken by itself is one and that, therefore, while it is inert 
(jada), it is not multiple (aneka) is a quibble.*° The same defence can 
be made on behalf of all things, many and material in nature. It is true 
that Saiva Siddhanta admits two mayas; Whether they are numerically 
two remains, however, to be seen. Another argument is surely needed 
to show that the ‘ground’ of the world truly transcends the world even 
more truly than in the case of a barely material cause transcending its 
effect.* 


What is unique about the existence of the world which makes it only 
the effect of a cause is that it is denotable as ‘this’. 


The world is os- 
tensively definable as a ‘he, she and it?.32 


The expressions ‘he, she, and 
it’ are verbal equivalences of pointing at particular things; they are 


demonstratives in the use of which what is constant is the relation of 
something being presented. ‘Their uniqueness of designation derives 
from their use from a particular point in space and time. When, for 
example, we stand in front of a particular object at a particular moment 
and say ‘he’, ‘she’, or ‘it’, we mean a given object of our attention; 
and to generalize this we think of ‘he’ and other demonstratives as stand- 
ing for direct presentation. 

These demonstratives have indeed greater generality than ordinary 
descriptive expressions. While the latter can describe only certain 
objects, every object can from some point of view or other be correctly 
referred to as ‘he’ ‘she’ or ‘it’. Anything and everything is ‘he’, ‘she’ 
or ‘it’. If they are universals they are also in one respect different q 
from other universals, in as much as they cannot be used as symbols. 
What assures uniqueness to an object presented is just the fact that it _ 
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is presented; its uniqueness lies in its being ‘he’, ‘she’ , or ‘it’. It is 
unique because it Is given. 

Nothing brings out the fact that the world is ‘becoming’ and not 
‘being’ so tellingly as its mode of cognisability. The world besides 
being complex (visisfa-kdrya), manifold and inert, is also object, objec- 
tively known. It is presented as object. That it is presented as object 
indeed suggests that it is not non-existent;*> we cannot refer demon- 
stratively unless what is thus referred to is actually presented. At the 
same time it also suggests that what is known as object has no tran- 
scendent being. What is known as object to a subject suffers by compa- 
rison with the subject; the latter is consefous of change thus overreaching 
the sphere of change. The object depends for its intelligibility on 
the subject, while the subject does not depend so on the object. 

The subject too, nevertheless, fares no better. A subject fo which 
something is presented as object of knowledge, ‘he’ , ‘she’ and ‘it’, 
shares the same status as the object; the transcendent ground of the 
objective world cannot be sought from the subject either.84 The 
world-cause must be transcendent to the objectifying knowledge as 
well as to the objectified world. It cannot be an object to a subject or 
even a subject confronting the object. It must be Being itself (sat); 
the subject-object world as one of becoming is, relatively, non-being 
(asaz)=° 

The realist objectifies everything in thought and hypostatises them 
into categories of the real, thus vindicating the objectivity of know- 
ledge and its adequacy for knowing reality. For Saiva Siddhanta, while 
valid knowledge is adequate for knowing that something exists, what 
is thus validly known to exist is for that very reason ‘asa?’ in character :3¢ 
it exists but precariously, as existence in time. 

The realist may argue : Non-being refers to those objective things 
which form the basis of knowledge of negation, the negative facts which 
are the ‘given’ of negative knowledge. If, however, the positive world 
objective and validly knowable as ‘this’ were itself non-being (asat), 
then the very distinction between sa¢ and asat would be in the melting 
pot.%? 

Saiva Siddhanta uses the term asat in referring to the world in a 
different sense. The world is ‘non-being’ not in the sense of non- 
existence (abhava). Existence (bhava) and non-existence (abhava) ate in 
fact understood as determinations of the ‘given’, What is positively 
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known to exist (mpalabdhi) will by its very nature, 
of the constituent qualities of matter, become the object of Nepation 
(anupalabdhi) and vice versa.® Why do we observe by the method of 
difference that sometimes a thing 
observation ? 


due to a distribution 


is present and sometimes not to our 
The metaphysical interpretation is consistent with 
When present it is noticed and surcly not when it is 
not present. Being present, like not bein 





commonsense. 


g present, is the predicament 
of material evolution due to a distribution of its manifest (rafjas) and 


non-manifest (/amas) qualities (conditioned in each case of knowledge ; 
by the moral deserts of the knower). The status of the empirical world 
from the point of view 


of knowledge is, therefore, precarious in 


one time it may be unknown and at another time 


the sense that at 
known. ‘The alternation between ‘is’ 


and ‘is not’, between mani- 





festation and non-manifestation29 which infests the very order of material 


existence is the characteristic feature indicated by the term asaf; if the 
‘world’ exists in this sense, the cause of the world also cannot ‘existe 

The ‘cause’ has to be preciscly what is constitutionally immune from 
this disability. 


In. other words, if to denote as ‘this’ is the unique characteristic of 


the world, it follows what we mean by ‘cause’ of the world cannot be : 
‘denoted’ as ‘this’; it cannot be the ‘given’ of knowledge. All references 
to it as “that? (tat) are, therefore, only symbolic; indicating the world as 


‘he’, ‘she’ and ‘it? on the other hand is non-symbolic; these are experien- 
“tially certified demonstratives. Hence it is said paradoxically that the 
world as the given of valid ‘experiential’ knowledge is not Being (asat). 


This point brings out the slant of sense Saiva Siddhanta gives to the 
term asat. The world as veridically known is not on a par with an illu- 


sory content like that of rope-snake.41 The ‘siven’ is not Being but it 
is not also non-existent. What is presented is not Being, but what 
never really exists is never presented. A category which is neither 
absolute existence nor absolute non-existence like the ‘illusory’ being 
(mithya) is not admissible. To the extent we distinguish valid knowledge 
from error within the vantage gtound of experience itself we cannot 
equate the given as such with illusory being. 

The rejection of the given world as illusory rests on the epistemolo- 
gical assumption that an illusory ‘being’ whose nature and being are 
exhausted in the illusory context itself (pratibhasika) is given in a per-_ 
ceptual illusion.** This has to be first accepted before ‘givenness’ 
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as such may be contemplated as possibly equivalent to ‘illusoriness’. 
But on the view pertaining to the status of the content of illusion such 
as the one Saiva Siddhanta will advocate, it is legitimate to mean by 
the ‘given’ precisely that which is not illusory. The illusory content 
is Not a unique unrecognisable presentation. It is also like any known 
content of knowledge; only in this case it is mis-related.48 Error is a 
mistaken relation of two terms. That they can be mis-related implies 
they can be tightly related also. ‘To deny the very distinction between 
true and the false within the given, will be in effect to deny the distinction 
between the given as false and what is not given as real. Evento 
argue that the cognised (drfya) is false and the not-cognised (edrgya) 
is real, a distinction between the real and the false will have to be ini- 
tially accepted with reference to the world of the cognised. 

What is said to be common between illusory knowledge and valid 
knowledge is that the content is known in a particular form with a 
determinate characteristic and is expressed through words and con- 
cepts. This is, in other words, knowledge through essence. The 
essence is the essence of things and forms no part of them. Therefore, 
knownness — knowledge through essence, is equivalent to the false. 

But on the view according to which ‘essence’ (dharma) and thing 
(dharmin) are identical’ it can be argued that knownness is equivalent, 
and necessarily equivalent to the real. To know a thing in a determi- 
nate form and as speakable 7s to know the real46 How else can the 
distinction between illusory knowledge and valid knowledge be main- 
tained ° Saiva Siddhanta will admit differences of dimension within 
the real and even grade them in an heirarchy. The ‘speakable’ over- 
reaches the category of the presentable and is the guarantee of its own 
reality. The ‘ungiven’ saf# however, eventually transcends even the 
speakable.** 
alike ontological. 

There is a difference between the adpaitin’s approach from the 
world to its cause and the approach of Saiva Siddhanta. For the one 
it involves a transition from ‘appearance’ to teality. The relation 
of appearance to reality, to be sure, is mote intimate than the 
relation of effect to cause and involves no such temporal succession as 
is involved in causal relation. Moreover it is also true that the world 
and the world-cause ate not merely different; the difference is made 
the ground for the rejection of the one as false and the assertion of 

5 


What is to be noted hete is that these distinctions ate 
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the reality of the other. If they are merely different, and not different as 
real and unreal how can one pass from the knowledge of the world to a 
knowledge of its ‘cause’ ? There is no other way of knowing the real 
except through a rejection of the false. 


Saiva Siddhanta approaches the reality of God in a different spirit. 
The theory of the ‘illusoriness’ of the world is not a necessary formu- 
lation of religious consciousness, which is alive to the reality of God 
more as the ‘Absolute Thou’ than as being in general negatively 
implied by the phenomena. The philosopher starts his quest with a feeling 
of the vanity of life. A consciousness of this feeling is only negatively a 
search for absolute certitude, a demand for an unconditioned state of _ 
self-existence and meaning. ‘The saint or the mystic on the other hand, 
does not start with life’s vanity. He is sensitive to it only negatively, 
his primary intuition being that of a sclf-existent Free Will which is 
the ground as well as the conserver of being and meaning. It is more 
directly an appreciation of that in contrast to which the world’s evanes- 7 
cence and meaninglessness become apparent. It is the appreciation 
of Divine Grace more so as the latter makes its presence felt and shows | 
by its very reality the hollowness of the ‘reality’ of the world from 
which it stands contrasted. The measure of its reality is in propor- 
tion to the completeness of the contrast.18 





Saiva Siddhanta also pleads for rising above dualism, where all 
givenness as such vanish.49 In the ecstatic intuition of God there can — 
be no givenness. For Siva-jijana there is no ‘given? world.5® But this 
does not imply ‘negation’ of the world in respect of its existentiality. 
It rather signifies the world ceasing to be opaque and regaining its 
, translucence in the light of divine knowledge.5! 


Parity of Speech-world with the spoken®? 


| Thus the world is shown to be effect in terms of its compositeness, 
heterogeneity, inertness and, above all, its experiential character. - 
The objection of the Mimiarhsaka to the argument of the theist is that — 
the middle term (4etu) being effect of a cause, can not be established in — 
regatd to the subject (paksa) of the inference, namely the world, and 
that, therefore, the argument is open to the fallacy of unestablished ‘ 
ground (hetvasiddhi).°° In anticipation of this objection it is pointed 
out that the composition of the world itself, its plurality and materiality — 
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and its empirical mode of cognisability, eloquently establish its charac- 


Now what about the realm of sabda ? Just as it is legitimate to 
assume a parity between events of the world and the world itself con- 
sidered as one big event, Saiva Siddhanta sees a parity between the 
spoken world (ertha-prapaiica) and the world of speech (sabda-prapaiica). 
In holding that the perceived world is effect, what disappears and ap- 
pears, exception cannot be made in the case of the world of word- 
essences or Ideas which partake of phenomena. The latter, although the 
ground of our phenomenal knowledge and even inclusive of Revela- 
tion, is also effect, producible and terminable. 


The Mimarhsaka’s argument for the eternity of word (sabda) is based 


on the following considerations: The word and its sense go together 


and it is impossible to conceive of them as beginning in time. The 
eternity of their relation actually follows from the eternity of the ‘word’ 


and sense. “A word is a collocation of two or more letters (varua) 


which are articulate sounds. The latter are partless, universal and 


therefore eternal as against the ‘sound? (divani) which is a manifestor 


of word or word-parts and is transient and limited. ‘The siddhantin’s 
objection is to the effect that a word-part (varya) is perishable because 
it is only a product although of a different order of production. The 
reasons (Ae/#) adduced are the same as used in support of the non-eternity 
of the world of sense (artha-prapaiica). 


The sabda is a whole of parts 
as is evident from the division of w 


ords into those signifying one class 
of gender indicated by the expressions ‘he’ and ‘she’ 


, and those signi- 
fying another class indicated by ‘it’. 


Again, it is manyand material.56 
The verzas which compose a sabda are teally many as may be seen from 


the following illustration. The word ‘a5? is a noun when it denotes 


a cow, 1S a participle when it suggests sorrow, is a verb when taken 


as a command and is an adverb when it means motion. Although 


because of the similarity of the letter it is superficially taken as a case 
of one word with a plurality of meanings, in fact each word is different 
as it has a different sienification. It is jadaas well because of its mutabi- 
lity. The Mimiathsakas themselves regatd both sabda and artha as non- 
intelligent (acetana). Both these characteristics, namely aveXatva and aceta- 
natva of fabda, cryptically suggested by the expression he-she-it, together 


constitute its non-eternality. Lastly, sabda is known discursively through 
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auditory perception. It is truc that the articulate sound of rarva becomes 
the object of our experience through adjuncts (upadii) but even then what 
is experienced is the varnvas themselves of the form of the manifest ra& 
: (vaikhari).°® Consistently, Saiva Siddhanta deems even the dgama-pramana 
as a species of pasa-jidna®® and, therefore, pati cannot be known cven 
} through this means, lest pati become asaf in character.®° 
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GOD AS CAUSE 


From the World to the World-Cause 


The earlier phase of the metaphysical argument consisted of the 
assertion of an existential premise, namely, the world exists, and exists 
necessarily as effect. It is effect in the sense that it is not the ground 
of its own existence but depends metaphysically on something beyond 
itself. The second phase of the argument to be considered presently 
is the argument proper, an inference by complementary relation that 
there must be a cause of the world which must, in the ultimate analysis, 
be the ground of world-resolution — the Destroyer-God. From the 
Transcendent spirit in whom has ‘dissolved’ the world and from no- 
where else can the world evolve again into existencel. This sums up 
the conclusion of the argument about the reality of agent-God taken 
in a general sense, and alsoin the unique sense in which He may be 
conceived as the ‘cause’ of the world. 

The ‘general’ part of the conclusion about God’s causality again 
consists of (i) a vindication of the ‘existent? nature of the world; the 
world is not non-being, such that its ‘evolution? may be conceived as 
pure becoming, sheer emergence. The world is not a flux but. being 
and only as such does it evolve and resolve: the ‘non-being”’ cannot 
be a term in a causal relation;? and (ii) an argumentation | to the 
effect that the world, an existent reality which undergoes the pro- 
cesses of evolution and resolution points necessarily to an intelligent 
agent that initiates and sustains the processes ; for that which exists theré’ 
is no coming into being without will-causality (uimitta karanatva). 3 

The ‘special’ sense in which God’s causality is understood in Saiva 
Siddhanta will now become intelligible. From that into which it was 
resolved, from that alone, the resolved can re-emerge for the excellent 
reason that it had resolved therein. What is produced must be that which 
had dissolved. The ‘first cause’ of the world derives its plausibility 
from the circumstance that it is the eround of world-resolution 
(layadbisthana)*. 

From the foregoing account it is evident that the metaphysical 
‘cause’ of the world-process as conceived in Saiva Siddhanta is not mere 
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Being which is the inoperative ground of phenomena, devoid of charac- 
ter (wirvisesa) unlike the objective phenomena of which it is cause. The 
cause is conceived as both Being and Will, transcendent and yet Imma- 
nently present in the world as cause is present in the effect. It is cause, 
not in the negative sense that because of it the effect is and that it is 
therefore indispensable even for the appearance of the effect. It is 
cause more positively in the sense that it positively wills the world into 
existence and sustains it by its immanence; and this itself is intelligible 
because it is what can freely will the world into non-existence: being 
free, the will freely abstains from creating; being free to abstain, it ab- 
stains from abstaining, that is, it creates. 


The cause in other words is transcendent spirit, the efficient cause 
(iimitta karana). The transcendent spirit is also identical with tran-— 
scendent will, the indispensable ‘means’ (karana, sahakari-karaua) for the 
operation of these cosmic functions. As transcendent ground (paramd- 
dhara) whence arises and whither tends all world-process, it is also in 
the deep sense of the term the material cause (upadana kérana). Intrinsi- 
cally transcendent as spirit, the cause is also immanent in the world 
as being and will. It is therefore not only the so/e cause in a profound 
way, but it is also in some sense, identical with the effect that is the 
world. The metaphysical argument does not seek for a cause that 
is removed from the world. The God approached ‘cosmologically’ 
is the God émmmanent in the cosmos; the world indicates an agent who 
functions without ever ceasing to be related to the world. The cause 
is continuous with the effect. God is continuous with the world as 
the perennial ground of its resolution and evolution. 

The finite and contingent character of the world one may admit. 
But is this admitted Significance of the world a sufficient ground for 
positing a transcendent cause and its unity and ‘identity’ with the effect ? 
Is it not plausible to agree with the premise of the metaphysical argu- 


ment without necessarily agrecing with its conclusion? In other words, 
is not the argument unsound ? 


The various points of view which are in disagreement with the | 
thesis of Saiva Siddhanta about the Destroyer being the cause of the | 
world may be reviewed in a progressive order so that by an immanent 
criticism of them we may arrive at the siddhantin’s conclusion. Lo- 


gically arranged, these positions employing the category of cause in a 


metaphysical sense range from Accidentalism (animitta-vada) at one — 
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end of the scale to the‘ Transcendentalism ( nimittakarana-vada) OF 
Saiva Siddhanta at the other. 


Accidental creation 


Accidentalism which ascribes the changing characteristics of the 
world to sheer accidence or chance (yadrecha) amounts to an unques- 
tioning repudiation of causality and therefore of the very possibility 
of systematic knowledge. Accidentalism either does not assert any- 
thing and by implication denies the possibility of metaphysical know- 
ledge, or it asserts something. What exactly the theory of accidental pro- 
duction asserts is not however clear. Does it hold that the effect is 
absolutely uncaused (avimitia) or only that it is produced out of what 
is not a cause ? Either alternative seems unintelligible. In the one 
case it is a contradiction to speak of an effect which does not admit of 
a cause. In the other, if it is produced out of something that is not a 
cause, then that something, at least, may be held to be cause. ‘The 
position Is thus inherently unstable and deserves mention as an extreme 
case denying causal explanation outright§ as against all other positions 
including that of the naturalist (svabhava-vadin) which accept causality 
in some form or other. 


Spontaneous creation 


The naturalist ascribes whatever is characteristic of the world not 
to accidents but to things themselves®. If the world is not determined 
by chance neither is it determined by some external principle. The 
processes of origination and termination to which the world is subject 
is neither fortuitous nor imposed from without; they are inherent in 
the very nature of things. 

If the world were not by nature disposed to dissolution and creation, 
even an all-powerful Destroyer could do nothing with it.° Why should 
one posit a Destroyer-agent for the world and also admit, as one must, 
a natural predisposition on his part to bring about destruction? Why 
not only the latter P21 

In answer it may be asked: is the alleged ‘agent’, namely, the mate- 
rial stuff of the world naturally disposed to ‘dissolve’ and re-structure 
again, a determinate cause or not? ‘That is to say, is it cause by virtue 
of some condition or adjunct qualifying it or is it cause uncondition- 
ally P If latter, the why and wherefore of the effect would remain 
unexplained. If former, does its agency consist in being controlled 
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from without, or is it itself of the nature of a causative agent? The 
second alternative is not admissible because there is no evidence to 
show that an inert, material cause can independently have agency in re- 
Jation to its cffect.!2 Inertness (jadstva) which is synonymous with 
object (asat) and agency (arfriva) which belongs to the subject work 
contrariwise. As for the other alternative it is only another way of 
stating that the material cause of the world is grounded in the creative 
power (Kriya-sakti) of an intelligent agent. 

Again, the naturalist admits that the world is subject to modification 
(vikara) but maintains that these modifications are ‘natural’ (srabhava) 
to the world. How can alteration (vikdra) be compatible with the per- 
sisting nature (svabhava) of a thing?!* If to evolve is natural to the world 
the world must a/ways be evolving. How can it also resolve ? If 


luminosity is a natural property of light, how can it also possess 
darkness ?14 


A real must be a uniform unvariant mode of existence. It cannot 
comprise two heterogeneous functions like coming to be and decease. 
In reply, it may be held that to act uniformly is not necessarily to act 
exactly in the same way but to follow consistently the same law or order 
of varying succession (as for cxample, in a certain series of numbers). 


Dissolution following Creation and being in turn followed by it, this 


order may be uniform.% What is natural to the world is cvolution- 


dissolution as such and not evolution and dissolution as two different 
and opposed states. They are the facets of one and the same changing 
process, and not as for example for the Buddhists, two mutually exclud- 
ing poOint-instants intime. This leads to a curious paradox. It altera- 
tion (wkara) is the persisting nature (svabhava) of the world, it amounts 
to saying that the world has no unalterable nature of its own. ‘The 
naturalist is forced to the predicament of disowning anything in the 
name of nature,.16 

The naturalist conceding some scope for ‘causation’ in the sid- 
dhantin’s sense may argue that the world of elements themselves may be 
conceived of at once as the effect and the cause; as effect there is altera- 


tion (vikdra), namely, origination and dissolution, and as cause there 


are the natural elements, earth, water andso on. In reply it may 
be observed that as the realm of elements is admittedly the ‘accusative’ 
of some action the agent of such action cannot also be the world but 
something different.” To act is to be active and to be acted upon is 
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not to be active, so that how can one and the same thing be both at 


once ?. 
Causal efficiency consists in the power to énitiafe change. If we 


rigorously apply this norm, cause has to be transcendent. A ated 
agent like the elements of earth 1s said to move and_ also ‘be moved; 
it does not really initiate change because as moved, it becomes a 
patient also. Instead of initiating an impulse it merely communicates 
what it has received from outside. 

The naturalist accepting this condition can still argue on following 
lines: the four primary elements which are perceptible can infer Se 
act as causative agents in relation to themselves. Each of them, by 
turn, can be ‘different’ in relation to the rest and ‘cause’ them; air sus- 
tains the other elements andin doing that sustains itself; fire destroys 
the remaining three and also itself through them; water creates the rest 
and through them is self-created. Here it may be noted that the nomi- 
native (Aar/r) and the accusative ( arman) are kept apart and still a 
naturalist theory of causation is not given up. 

But a cause should not merely be different from the effect but also 
be ‘transcendent’.1’ What is cause cannot also become effect but should 
always be cause. The naturalist’s elements are disqualified as causes 
because each of them alike is, admittedly, created, sustained and des- 


troyed. 


A permanent transcendent agent for the world is what seems to be? . 


, & 


demanded in the name of cause: a permanent conserving ‘sround’ 
from which the world, having resolved therein, re- emerges, which is 
also intelligent, unlike the world’s-seed (jagad-bija) of the naturalist. 
The processes of resolution and evolution are not “spontaneous but 
spontaneously willed by an intelligent cause, y 


Spontancous destruction 


The Buddhist however finds this notion of something resolving 
into a cause and evolving thence meaningless. If the cause continues 
to be then there is no causation as the effect does not have to be pro- 
duced; the continuant cannot be supposed to originate what has already 
come into existence. If what exists can again be brought into existence 
there will be no end to this duplication process.® Again destruction 
is only negation and is not effected. Destruction, in other words, 
refers to the fluxional nature of reality; the fluxional nature is not distinct 
from the real entity itself; ‘destruction of a thing’ is a misnometf; 
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destruction is not an event in the history of the thing, there being 
nothing like a thing apart from its history. Destruction may however 
be conceived as a subsequent event in regard to the immediately 
preceding event.?9 

Destruction is a necessary characteristic of productibility. The 
very causes that lead to the production of an entity, Icad also to its 
destruction im the very next moment. Existence is therefore momentary; 
it is definable by the character of dying immediately after being pro- 
duced. ‘Things are necessarily different every moment. Indeed ‘differ- 
ence of time is difference of thing’! Whatever exists cxists in that 
particular form, in that particular mode, then and there and no-where 
and ‘no-when’ else. 

Origination is not the production of the effect with the cause re- 
maining permanent, but replacement of one event by another event. 
Destruction or decease similarly must be inherent in things and 
must mean absolute cessation of existence. Ifa thing is not perishable 
constitutionally it must be imperishable; no external ‘destroyer’ can 
make it cease to exist. But if it is perishable by its consititution, 
it will perish in the very next moment of its birth without having to 


await destruction at the hands of an agent. 
So it is the uncritical popular notion of a thing having a ‘before’ 


and an, ‘after’ and a temporal span which is at the back of the view that 

the world as effect points to a transcendent cause. But on the view 

that existence is momentary, the world is a continual coming and going, 

a producing and a being produced. In the place of a causal agent of 
the world what we really have is the initial instant of existence itself 
which has its causal efficiency in relation to the succeeding instant of 
existence. /\s against the view that God is the cause of the world, 

according to the fluxionist, what is actual at any moment, if at all, is 

as such and altogether the cause of what succeeds that instant.22 ‘The 

emergence of the effect is facilitated by the immediately precedent 

cessation of the cause. 


Let us examine this doctrine of impermanence or momentariness.?3 
Of what is impermanence predicated ? Is it of an existent or non- 
existent or of both ? It can be of none of these if predication of im- 
permanence were not to amount to a tautology or contradiction. The 
existent will always be existent and cannot become impermanent. The 
non-existent is always non-existent and it is meaningless to say it is 
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impermanent. Nor can the existent and non-existent be said to-be im- 
permanent. If something were existent it cannot also be at the same 
time non-existent and if non-existent it cannot also be existent, and either 
way it cannot be impermanent. The momentary particular which 
cmerges anew into existence refuses to be brought under the categories 
of being (sa‘) and non-being (asaf) or a combination of the two;2! to” 
Say it is saf is to deny its momentariness; to say it is asat is to reduce — 
the world to non-existence; to say it is both is to join the camp of the / 
relativist (anekanta-paksa). How then are we to understand it ? 

The Buddhist theory of causation underlying the doctrine of mo- 
mentariness is untenable. There is only a sequence of particulars and 
there is no question of one thing causing another. A cause is a mere 
occasion forthe emergence of the effect. The effect is non-existent before 
coming into existence. When it comes into existence the cause ceases 
to exist. This is pure succession and no causation.. How can what 
belong to two different point instants, that is, two different occurrents 
be related to each other as cause and effect P Causal relation ptesup- 
poses that the relata must be continuous.25 ‘To assert to the contrary 
is to assert that the non-existent (asat) is the cause. If effect originates 
from nothing the effect itself will be of the nature of nothing. If no 
cause ae required tna there may be an effect then anything may come 
into being at anytime. There can be nothing like causal determination. 

The Buddhist argues that destruction dependent on an agent is not 
conceivable either in respect of the series as a whole or in respect of each 
member of the series. But the very ptesupposition of a philosophy 
of spiritual life which Buddhism too must shate is that destruction does 
not take place without a cause. Something is destroyed and destroyed 
as a result of knowledge or discipline. The pursuit of ethical discipline, 
the knowledge that everything is momentary and painful, admitted as 
the means of bringing about destruction of ignorance is a vindication 
that destruction does not take place of its own accord but is caused.26 

Therefore, as against the Buddhist’s objection that what exists cannot 
again come into existence, it may be replied that it is really a case of the 
resolved evolving from whence it has resolved.2” It may be argued 
that what is resolved must be resolved for ever and that if it should 
evolve again it will have but two natures, different and even Opposite. 
To anticipate later elucidation it may be said here that the process of re- 
solution and evolution are not unconditioned,?§ natural phenomena; 
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resolution and re-evolution are occasioned by a two-fold need, the necd 
for a ‘ripening’ of the cosmic saficifa and the need for a ‘ripening’ of 
the pre-cosmic impurity of spirit (wa/al. The sequence of the processes 
is not therefore an inherent and uncaused phenomenon, but is condi- 
tioned by the circumstances that these cosmic processes are for the sake 
of tcdeeming the selves from a condition of connate Impurity and Ig- 
Norance. When this condition is not present, the processes of resolu- 
tion and evolution also will cease to obtain as mutually distinct processes, 

That things are subject to destruction one may accept; that ‘total’ 
destruction indeed goes on constantly is also the Buddhist doctrine. 











But what is the evidence for the assertion that ‘destruction’ is only re- — 
solution and not absolute termination, and that the resolved re- emerges 
again, from its condition of resolution? How can it be demonstrated 
that the product exists prior to its production and that it docs not cease _ 


to exist after its decease or destruction ? 


Pre-existence of effect (satkarya-vada)*® ‘ 
The answer to this question is, that the prior existence of the effect 
and the continued existence of the cause in the effect are absolutely ne- 
cessary for causation® in so far as cause cannot be a mere occasion for. . 
the coming into existence of the effect. From the ground of resolution — 
the cftect re-evolves as before because the effect in its essence is identical — 
with the cause from which it comes forth. Production is differentia- 
tion and dissolution is reintegration.92 The process of becoming im-_ : 
plies change, and change consists not of replacement of one particular 
by another with discontinuity between the two, but of transition of a 
form (dharma) from an unmanifest to a manifest state and from the 
manifest back to the unmanifest. The substrate of becoming is being; — ‘a 
‘becoming is really self-becoming. — a 
The theory of ‘pre-existent effect’ implies that the cause and effect 
are alike existent in so far as the non-existent cannot be a term ina 
causal relation and that the existent effect is only a transformation of the 
cause and hence the same in substance with it. The word transforma- | | 
tion itself, one may see, is suggestive of a change of form and the implied 
changelessness or sameness of the substance when the form changes. — if i 
Denial of this would mean contradiction. 7 
For bringing about an effect an appropriate material is resorted to; 
evety material is not.by nature capable of producing every effect. 
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Fitness of the material is a condition of production as otherwise every 
effect could result from any cause. As effect is non-different from cause, 
the existent cause cannot imply the non-existence of the effect——-such 
are the classical arguments®’ advanced in support of the thesis that 
existence issues but from existence and not in any conceivable manner 
from non-existence. 

It may be asked: the fact that the activity of a causal agent is re- 
quired is itself evidence that the effect cannot eXist in the material cause 
before its production, If the effect were already implicit in the cause 
what is the need of the causal operation of an agent like the potter? 
The double-edged nature of this objection is obvious : if the effect were 
non-existent in the cause then also causal operation is required; and the 
agent must be able to produce any effect that he wants from a material 
cause. If he is not able to do so the presumption can only be that from 
a determinate cause a determinate effect is produced. The admission 
of a determinate capacity of the cause to produce a determinate eftect 
is but a tacit acceptance of the theory of the pre-existent effect.3! 


The objection that if effect were pre-existent causal operation would 


serve to accomplish nothing is futile. What is accomplished is manifes- 


ration of the effect from its previously resolved condition; the implicit 


becomes the explicit. The operation of digging of a tank serves to 


bring to light water underneath the earth. It may be argued that while 
a pot is produced anew from the clay miterial, in the other case water 
which is merely hidden under the surface of the earth is brought out. 
There are indeed two kinds of causal evolution; one where it in- 
volves a transition from a previously resolved unmanifest condition 
to manifestation, and the other where the transition consists in the 
removal of obstruction, so that a previously veiled object becomes now 
unveiled by the causal operation.3® The two are indeed identical: 
in the one case there is an express removal of obstruction — unveiling; 


the other case of the unmanifest becoming manifest, the unmanifest. 


merged condition is itself the obstruction on the ‘removal’? of which we 
say the effect is produced.%6 







The theory of pre- -existent effect can be restated in the terminology 


of form and substance. — Every instance of change being an exemplifi 


cation of causation involves the coincidence of (i) variable orms, ane 


de 
(ii) non-vatiable substance. The clay in relation to ‘the forms of pots, 


say jats and pitchers, into which it ‘becomes? is non-variable, permanent | 
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material substance. The latter, namely, jars and pitchers on the other. 
hand are what come and go. The substance in so far as it conserves 

with its unity unbroken through all change of forms is the ‘substrate’ 

} (dharmin or gunin) while the fleetin g form is the attribute (dharma or guna). 

‘ Clay has determinate form as lump which as it ‘becomes’ jar is left be- 
hind in favour of a new determinate form; the destruction of the jar 

again is but the mergence of Jar’ form and the emergence of another 
determinate form. In universal Dissolution all determinate forms are 
absorbed and the material cayse regains its indeterminate formless 
blank character.7 In Creation again it stands as the back-ground of 
the emergence of forms. | 


Truce, causal relation according to satkarya-vada is a relation of form 
and substance, of guna and Lupin; it is not as it is held by the asatkarya- 
vadin a rclation of one form with another form ( (that is contrary to the 
first).°" A mere sequence of ganas, a succession of particulars is no 
causation. Two guyas may be related but only through the media- 
tion of guuin. Continuity of cause and effect involves the twin relations 
of identity-in-difference (bhedabheda) and identity (abheda), one with 
reference to forms and the other with reference to permanent matter. 
From the point of view of the changing forms which consist in leaving 
behind one determinate form and acquiring another new one ( parinadma) 
there is identity in difference, and from the point of view of the ever- 
conserving pre-cxistent matter (satkarya) there is identity,40 





Modifications of asatkarya-vada 


The Sianjya-vada school of Buddhism does not take its stand on asat- 
Ap karyavada, not because it favours the theory of pre-existent effect that a 
1 school of Buddhism can mever accept, but because causation itself is a 
ey mark of the unreal. The dilemma about the cause is: js ‘becoming’ of 
the non-existent or of the existent > The non-existent cannot become; 
H the existent does not have to become.4?2 Neither, what cannot be con- 
1 ceived as identical nor what is different from each other, is established 
i ; real.“ The real as cause, being no more determinable as existent 
‘| “a 4) than as non-existent (asat) is Sinya the Indescribable. The world 
be traced but to Sanya if at all, as its cause. 
| — true meaning of J. “ija-vada is that there is no ‘essence’ in phe- 
en 44 Having no essence of its own the world is neither produced 


no d. That alone may be deemed the essence of anything 


‘O Ee 
7 not destroy 
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which does not depend on something else. Can we point to any such 
essence which stands independently by itself so that we can say 1t 1s real ? 

. ares seh te 
If ‘to exist? cannot be the essence of things, a /forfiori, ‘non-existence 
too cannot be their essence. Wecannot therefore affirm positively about 





a thing; neither can we deny anything of it. To say that something 
is not is as much to invest it with an essence as to say that it ¢s. 
Similarly about the process of change we cannot talk intelligibly of 
a process either with reference to the permanent or to the momentary. 
The permanent cannot be cause without abandoning its character and 
taking up another at the same moment which is impossible. The 
momentary too is incompatible with process. What appears comes 
from nowhere and goes nowhere and so there is no process.” There 
being no relation between two moments even the temporal relation of 


prior and later, strictly, is unwarranted. 
There is thus only s#mya which again is neither eternal nor destruct- 


ible. There is no process, no cycle of worldly existence and, therefore, 
no cause immanent or transcendent. Causation is a mark of the unreal. 

In criticism, we may ask: what is this ‘#mya or nullity ? What 
precisely 1s its ontological status ? Is there s#nya identical with the real 
or is there wot? In either case its being indeterminate is untrue. li 
the sf#nyavadin denies it the character of being the subject of ‘neither 
real nor unreal’ he contradicts himself because the characteristic of the 
absence of bc | .he subject of real or unreal is predicated of it. If he 
affirms the character of being subject of ‘neither real nor unreal’ again 
he contradicts himself because neither characteristic can be predicated 
of it. The very statement that ‘neither real nor unreal? can be the 
subject of a predicate presupposes the subjecthood of ‘neither real 
nor unreal’ and therefore implies either it is real or unreal and, either 
way, cannot be ‘neither real nor unreal’, ‘that is, s#nmya.4® The Sinya 
of the Sv#nyavadin, in other words, is non-distinguishable from asaf, 
and his dialectical flourish against both satkarya-vada and asatkarya- 
vada notwithstanding his position is reducible to but one of the two, 


namely, the second. 

The Jaina characteristically attempts to combine the two views of 
causation and in effect dispenses with a transcendent cause.4?7 The 
Jaina view is that effect is neither an otigination absolutely nor is it 
pre-existent absolutely. |The effect is pre-existent in its cause from the» 


Ss want a 


point of view of substance (dravyz) but from the “point cof view of | 
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| modification (paryaya) it is an origination, If the cflect is taken to be 
absolutely pre-cxistent, the cause causes nothing; again if the effect 
is absolutely non-existent then too it cannot be brought about. That 
which does not retain its preceding form like the one which docs not 
shed its preceding form —the momentary and the permanent, cannot be 
cause.4® Effectuation is therefore possible of only that which exists 
but relatively, or, in other words, both exists and docs not exist. The 
effect is pre-cxistent in the form of a substance though not pre-existent 
in the form of modification. The world, argues the Jaina, points neither 
to asat-siinya of the Buddhist nor to sat-fiva of the Saivite. The world 
is self-subsistent as at once the cause and the effect. If the atoms of 
which the world is made are looked at from the point of view of change 
(paryaya) and the cmergent qualitics they are liable to destruction, but 
if looked at frcm the point of view 
they are cternal. 





of the underlying substance (dravya) 


The position that the world is its own cause as well as effect qua 
existent and non-existent, is reminiscent of the naturalist’s theory which 


predicates the two conflicting predicates of alteration and unchanging 
nature at once to the world. 


lf ecmething cxists it cannot also not 
exist and vice versga.49 


The Jaina of course does not imply by his astindsti-vdda the predica- 
tion of two contradictory states of ‘is’ (asti) and ‘is not’ (ds?) simul- 
taneously to the same reality. The law 


of manifoldness or diversity of 
the nature of reality (anekanta) 


affirms the possibility of diverse attri- 
Eutes in a unitary cntity. The cause is both non-identical and identical, 


non-synchronous and Synchronous with the effect, the former before 


the origination of the cffcct and the latter at the time of the origination. 


But if it be admitted that the cause exists, the cffect too must exist 
although in a latent form. ‘The Jaina says that it is only after the clay 
substance has undergone modification that the effect, ‘jar’ comes to 


be, and that so far as this modification is concerned the effect is a new 
origination. But this is not tenable. 


Existence cannot come from non- 
existence and vice versa. The jar (dhar 


wa) is nothing but clay (dbarmin) 
modified in a particular manner, so that with the cause existing the effect 


too exists, and exists categorically.59 And, the latent becoming mani- 
fest, involves the intelligent agency of a cause which is also the ground 
of becoming.** | 


The theory of pre-existent effect or the self-becoming of the cause 








a 
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thus derives its further plausibility when examined in the light of some 
ofthe dialectical modifications of asatkarya-vada. ‘The cause must be 
of the nature of being (sa/) if it is neither non-being (asatkarya-vada) 
nor being aid non- -being (anekanta-vada) nor neither (Sénya-vada). 
From Being comes being; and self-becoming and will- causality are the } 
obverse and reverse of the same truth. Finally will-causality 1s not 


compatible with anything other than the agency of the Destroyer. 
The World-Cause as Agent 


It may not be thought that the plea for the existential continuity 
of cause and effect which Saiva Siddhanta affirms against the heterodox 
systems of Buddhism and Jainism is at variance with its earlier con- 
tention that cause should be the transcendent factor in a causal opera- 
tion. The latter thesis was defended against the naturalist who would 
accept a material cause for the world (jagad-bija)' but no efficient 
cause. Against the naturalist it was argued that causation was incon- 
ceivable without admission of an efficient cause that transcended the 
processes of change. The heterodox systems, however, by a radical 
revision of the concept of change making it total and ‘uncaused’ in the 
sense of not tmplying a permanent intelligent cause, advocate a novel 
theory of causation. According to them the very distinction between 
the efficient and material becomes questionable. Against such systems 
Saiva Siddhanta pleads for the admission of cause which is continuous 
with its effect, in so far as something cannot come from nothing. It 
is mecessaty to recognise a permanent material cause (upadana karana) 
which conserves and does not cease in the effect which it produces. To 
recognise such cause is a necessary first step for raising the question of 
an efficient cause for the world.? 


The thesis of Siddhanta is in sum : belief in a material | cause implies - 
and is implied by belief in the theory of pte-existent effect (satkarya- j 
vada) and belief in either entails in turn ‘belief in a transcendent cause — 5 
an agent for the world. In making these assertions Saiva Siddhanta auras 
itself in opposition to several of the ‘orthodox’ standpoints as well. The 
Nydya-Vaisesika admits an abiding material cause in which the effect 
inheres (samavayi-karana) but rejects a theory of pre-existent effect. The 
Sankhya admits satkarya-vada, but rejects a transcendent God, as in 
some sense prak&rti which it admits as the material cause of the world- 
ptocess includes the wimitta Rarana as well. 


6 
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Theory of new creation (drambha-vada) 

The Vaisesika maintains an absolute difference between cause and 
effect like the Buddhist whom he resembles in advocating a theory of 
pre-non-cxistent effect. The cause is not the stuf or the material which 
is transformed or fashioned into the cffect.4 The effect is non-existent 
before and is a newly created whole, different from its causal constituents 
or ¢ven their conjunction. 

But the difference between the asatkarya-vada of the Buddhist and 
that of the Vaigesika must not be ignored, For the Buddhist when the 
effect is produced the cause ceases to be; cause and effect cannot exist 
together. For the Vaisesika the cause in which the effect inheres is thé 
abiding ground of the effect; the effect cannot exist apart from it. The _ 
Vaisesika only denies the pre-existence of the effect but does not deny 
the continued existence of the cause. The jar-halves are there when _ 
the jar is produced; the latter as effect subsists in the jar-halves which q 
are its constituents and is sustained by them. ‘The cause originates the 
effect as intimately connected with it and persists as the ground (ddhara) 
of the effect. Even when the effect ceases to exist, its ‘non-existence’ 
is predicable of its cause alone. The cause is that which ‘precedes, 
originates, underlies, sustainsand even survives the effect’. Some mys- 
terious bond of affinity holds the two together but the affinity is not of 
course of identity. 

A. previously non-figuring effect is still not an ‘other’ to the cause; 
it abides zu it by relation of inherence (samavadya) even as quality (ga) 
abides zz the qualified ( gunin), organs (avayava) in an organism (avayavin) 
and so on. The difference between the Buddhist theory of causation 
and this one is: existence for the Vaisesika is not momentary. In con- 
sonance with the spirit of the ‘orthodox’ schools it is maintained here 
that nothing is for less than at least two instants, those of origination 
and stay; nor can a thing disappear earlier than the third instant after 
it is made.é q 

Still the Vaigesika is an asatkaryavadin. Causation involves emet- a 
gence of a new entity. “All production is mere rearrangement and s 
rearrangement induces the emergence of a ‘new’ effect. The effect 

produced is a new thing altogether and is distinct from the substance a 
from which it arises. A theory of pre-non-existent effect (asatkarya- 4 
vada) logically slides into the theory of ‘origination’? or new cteation 
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Every effect produced is a case of a fresh combination BE parts eee 
a new whole. The constituent parts will have to combine together if 
order to participate in the whole. This means that eo asa war ae 
cause is necessary in which the whole, namely, the effect SORSS ES by 
inherence, a ‘non-material’ cause is also equally necessary to Soe hey 
emergence of heterogeneous bodies from pOmogensous Soule ea, 
cause which produces the effect with its SREneoS form and character, 
by being intimately connected with the paaieie Gena ofthe effect, Taste 
can be no inhering cause without a non lahering cause and also vice 
versa. Causation as it were requires a putting together of things as 
well as things which are put together. | 

The drambhavadin’s objections to satkarya-vada are based on this very 
eround: how cana wnifary material cause for the world be conceived 
of when it is possible only with multiple material oro mediation 
by the other necessary factor in the process of causation, 


he non-material cause.? The cause has necessarily to be multiple in 
t ? ' - . . e ~ 

rder to be able to combine to give rise to a determinate effect. 
oO 


namely 


Likewise, again, the nimitra karana has necessarily to be a third 

tecory of cause in the Vaisesika scheme, identical neither Ww 
cals is 

pporting ground (adhara) of the effect nor with w 
su : 
the existence of the effect through the medium 


ith the 
hat is bound Up with 


of that cround. By 
the same logic by which the effect is conceived to be different from 


its 
cause the efficient cause also is different necessarily from the material 
cause. ‘The emergence of the effect into existence from prior none 
existence requires also separate location of that in which the ca 4 
heres (samavayi-karava) and that b 


ee : 
(nimitta karaya).© — , } 


y whose agency the effec 


The argument in favour of the theory of arambha-vada ang all that 
the theory implies is furnished from its Atomism which Postulates the 
existence of an infinite number of eternal material Patticles as the alge 
mate constituents of all produced substances. 


Every Product is ulti- 
é i indivisible unit 
mately composed of atoms, ultimate indiv: s, homogeneoue 
and eternal and these atoms combine in various atrangements aie 
oO 
bodies of various forms. 


The hypothesis of primal atoms is based on certain 


ments. An entity like the motein the sunbeam. whichis of least Visible 
tapnitude we infer to be in turn created or made by entities of 
finet magnitude. The mote in the sunbeam points backw 


Ingenious arou- 


still 


atds to a 
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‘finer’ constituent from which it has emerged just as it points forward 
to objects of grosser magnitude that may emerge into existence. The 
nether limit where this process of producing and being produced termi- 
nates, whence all cffects originate in succession and which ltsclf is 
originated as there must be one lest there be contradiction, is the 

Another argument is: differences in the configuration of 
( parimdpa-laratamya) must find its limit in something to 
impossible to conceive of an infinite scale of diminishing configuration 
as in that case the observed differences in the configuration of 


not 
atom, . 
mMinuteness 


rest. It is 


minute 
objects cannot be accounted for. If there is limitless divisibility into 


parts all cflects produced from a combination of parts w 


ould be products 
of an infinity of component parts. 


The observable differences in the 
dimensions of different cffects would remain unaccounted.® 

/ Gir arguments adduced in favour of the Atom theory cannot be 
sustained. ‘The first argument indecd expresses a general principle 
acceptable to Saiva Siddhanta too, namely that gross things are pro- 
duced from finer stuff. But this principle, if rigorously applied, should 


lead to the postulate of an infra-atomic stuff, or matter which is of the 
nature of pure potentiality.” But to reach this and 


. -. 


gent spirit which underlies it as its ground the notion of cause as crca- 
atl Weep b he ger er ms . * . ; 
tion or fresh construction (4rambha) has to be given up. Causation 


implies the manifestation of what is unmanifest, the actualisation’ 
of the potential. — 


reach the intelli- 


The atomist however understands increase or decrease in the @ross- 
ness of matter externally in terms of arrangements and dispositions 
of parts; difference of size is the cause of difference, of substance. 
The resultant whole changes as a result of changes in the part. Every 
material effect, gua effect, is reducible to parts finer in comparison, and 
the lowest limit of this process of reduction constitutes atoms, the fine 
particles par excellence. What is needed to show that the conclusion 
does not follow is to demonstrate the unsoundness of the reason (he/#) 
that is adduced; does change in parts entail change in the size of the 
resultant whole P As an example where the effect does not increase 
in size relatively to the size of its constituent cause, may be cited the 
instance of milk changing into curd. Change in the constituent parts 
is not accompanied by change in the size of the whole." 
The second argument too is inconclusive. It is assumed that when 
the whole is broken up into parts a limit is reached beyond which the 
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breaking up cannot go and that ‘atoms’ constitute such a nether limit. 
The error here lies in the assumption that atoms are partless. Froma 
division of wholes into parts and of parts conceived as wholes again 
io ¢heir parts we cannot reach the part-less. All that the argument 
warrants is the acceptance of the smallest visible particles (¢rasaresi). 
The supposed partless atoms are not established by the argument; 
what it establishes, namely partible atoms, is not what the atomist has 
in mind,?* 

The hypothesis of atoms is inherently untenable. The atoms being 
many and material can only be derived effect, producible and terminable.%8 
We call something ‘gross’ when the effect is ‘manifest’ and is perceived 
as many and finite (ekadesa) and something ‘subtle’ when the effect is 
resolved and becomes imperceptible, one and infinite (vyapaka). The 
atomists cannot therefore justifiably conceive of the material cause of 
the world as the infinitesimal, unextended atoms just because of the 
term ‘au’ connotes the ‘subtle’.44 That the atoms are themselves 
derived effect and terminable is further evident from the admission of 
conjunction between two paramdaduus at the time of creation; con- 
junction is inconceivable except on the admission of parts for the con- 
junctives, namely, atoms. When two atoms are conjoined, is the con- 
junction partial or total P It cannot be the latter because a total 
conjunction between two paramdnus is incompatible with the Vaisesika 
belief that an atom possessing magnitude (wirtatva) and tactility 
(sparsatva) excludes another atomand resists absorption. Therefore, con- 
junction will have to be admitted only as partial (avyapya-vrtti-samyoga) 
and not as pervading the whole of its substratum. This means that 
atoms have parts, and distinguishable parts as one admitting conjunction 
and another not admitting conjunction./® 

Again, the contention that the effect is a whole over and above its 
constituent causes invites all the criticisms urged on an earlier occasion 
against those maintaining discontinuity between cause and effect. The 
Zrambhavadin assumes that mere numerical addition of the parts con- 
joined accounts for the difference of the whole from its parts. It is 
argued that the whole is produced after the parts are brought in a 
particular order of conjunction and is again destroyed when conjunc- 
tion of the parts and not the parts themselves are destroyed. Strictly, 
this amounts to deriving the non-existent from the existent; this is as 
little warranted as deriving the existent from the non-existent. 
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A single material cause demanded by the theory « 
effect cannot account for ‘conjoining’ 


ot =pre-existent 
of the constituent causes, and 
without conjoining of parts the effect does not come 
SO it is argued. But this argument is not acceptable. 

ces of a positive effect (bhava-karya) the mediation of a non-material 
cause for the production of the effect is not necessary. 

its absence in the case of the world js quite evident fro 
declaration about the world origin 
such instances of effects as sound, 


becomes inapplicable: the Originating source of sound is ghiéy which 


is unitary. Nor may it be held that a con 
medium like drum with Zka#e is the non-material cause. There is no 
agreement in absence in the case of the rel 


non-material cause and its effect; when the drum-ether conjunction ; 


disappears, certainly sound does not disappear.}7 


into existence. 


In all the instan- 


On the contrary 


m the scriptural 
ating from one unitary source. In 


the question of a non-material cause 
junction of a sound-producing 


ation between the alleged 





When two atoms are conjoined so as to 


form a dyad and a dyad 
into a tri 


ad, the conjoining is determined by a mor 
to produce bhoga for the souls and the cause which occ 
is the cumulative moral deserts, 
but one such occasionin g factor. 


al purpose, namely 


als Fe ye 


asions this motion | 
*® time and so on; the agent’s will is 
The atoms themselves are said to have 

no spontaneity of their own but they seem to be at the same 
predisposed to conjoin and disjoin and only aw 
occasioning cause, Creation and Dissolution are 
composition and decomposition of the atoms; 


: 
| 

; 
quired merely to bring order and co-ordination of the material cause : 
and give direction towards definite results. God conceived as the 


time quite 
ait the touch of the 
explained in terms of 
a nimitta karana is te- 


‘cause’ of the world is not also the ‘ground’ of the world. 


The shortcomin 


gs of the atom theory evidence the demand for 
the recognition of 


a Destroyer-Creator; 
can they emerge again and regroup 
merely will the causa] Operation tra 
very being. There ig 4 demand in 
nimitta Ravana not merely as a cause 
of the entire series of cause and e 
ultima substantia2® 


Theory of self-becoming ( Parinama-vada) | 


if the atoms dissolve whence 
192 The nimitta kadrava must not 
nscendentally but sustain it in its. 
other words to conceive of the 
in a causal series but as the ae 





flect —the prima causa as well as the 


The Sankhya-Yoga advocates satkarya-vada and even admits a 
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‘cause? which combines both wpadana karana and nimitta karana put 
would not identify that with intelligent agent. The function of nimitia 
karana is not to serve as an extrinsic ptinciple of movement, to 
occasion from without the creation of the effect. Prakrit, which the 
Sankhya advocates as the First Cause of all becoming, is self-moved; 
movement is but an aspect of its being. Prakr#i is not inert matter 
in need of a Prime Mover. It is inherently dynamic and has a sponta- 
neity of action towards a manifestation of its infinite forms. The mani- 
festation in so far as it serves the moral purpose of experience (bhoga) 
of the self is held in check by the merit and demerit of the experient self 
(bhoktr) till it is counteracted by an opposite force. The obstruction 
to manifestation must be removed; the effect already existing becomes 
manifest on its removal. This then is the function of nimitia karana:* 
the nimitta kadrana does not communicate any impulse to the material 
cause. It merely facilitates its manifestation. 

Now whence comes this nimitta karana? Prakr#i does not have 
to seek for this principle of facilitation outside its own nature. “At the” 
Jevel of prakrti there is no scope for distinction between upadana and ' 
_yimitta; when prakrti evolves into mahat the distinction sets in?? 
The constituents gunas) themselves occasion the movement (pravyiti); 
according to the Sankhya the &arma counteracts the obstruction or arrest 
(avaraua) which is a dharma opposed to itself, while according to Yoga 
it is God’s will which overcomes all obstructions right from the 
commencement of the state of equilibrium which itself is the greatest 
obstruction to the manifestation of the effect. What is conspicuous in this 
account is the denial of any role to #imitta &adrana as a direct cause in the 
production of the effect. 


The evolved world is caused wholly and solely by the unevolved.*% 
This logically excludes the supposition of an intelligent agent conceived 
as cause. Causation is a case of self-becoming; the intelligent agent 
cannot ‘become’ the world any more than the world can resolve into it. 
If, therefore, a non-intelligent material cause capable of self-becoming 
could be admitted, to assume a nimitta karana again is prolix. 


The notion of a nimitta karana as other than the paddana karata 1s 


not only redundant but is riddled with difficulties.24 What is the aim 
$ ¢ 

igent Agent, the question of why 

The ‘final’ cause cannot 


a if the latter were 


of all manifestation? With an intell 
creation’ cannot be satisfactorily answered. 
be included under the category of nimitta karat 
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conceived as different from the updadana. An intelligent will cannot be 
conceived to have created the world unless it be out of self-interest or 
compassion. Self-interest would mean a lack of accomplishment of 
something desired and impotence for the will. A benevolent will 
would have removed the element of misery from the face of its own 
creation. If misery in creation were due to karma then it comes to ad- 
mitting some role for the non-intelligent in effectuation. Why not 
accept it in the case of prakrti, which is the formal, material, first as 
well as the final cause of creation ? 

The burden of the Sankhya theory of causation is that the non- 
intelligent can have causal cficicncy. The flow of milk from the cow’s 
teats in itself non-intclligent serves to nourish the calf. The non- 
conscious magnet exercises causal efficiency in relation to iron-filings 


* 
o~ 


The postulate of prakrti as the cause of the world, its cvolution and 


dissolution is not only plausible but has also the merit of encompassing 


teleology satisfactorily which the assumption of intelligent creatorship 
fails to explain.?° 

Nor may it be objected that if the non-intelligent prakrti were the 
cause of the world, evolution should mean always evolution or disso- 
lution always dissolution as it was urged earlier against the naturalist. 
Evolution and involution are continuous processes; cvolution is self- 
becoming and involution is self-becoming in the reverse. Moreover, 
though evolution of prakrti is self-evolution it is for the sake of the 
selves in so far as evolution serves a moral purpose,?6 4xperience of 
pleasure and pain following in the wake of a life of affirmation, and a 
renunciation of experience following a discrimination of Prakriti and 
purusga (or, more simply, as with the Yoga, pleasure and avoidance 
of pain) are the ends which the evolution of Prakrti subserves. The 
self-becoming process is immanently conditioned by the two ends of 
enjoyment (bhoga) and emancipation (Kaivalya) of the Jivas. Controlled 
by the interest of the /ivas evolution proceeds as if controlled by scif- 
interest. 


The premise of the metaphysical argument, nainely, the composite 
character of the material world which the siddhantin uses in support 
of an intelligent agent for the world in the hands of the Sankhyaite 


serves to argue for the existence of purusas, for whom there is evolution.2? - 


The spiritual element is admitted but it does not figute as cause: The 
argument, that allchange points to an agent invested with the powers of 


| 
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intelligence (jaana-sakti) and action (Ariya-saksi) equal to effect becoming, 
is met with the concept of the non-intelligent pradhaéna itself which pos- 
sesses in virtue of its constituents sa//ra and rajas what corresponds to 
the powers of jadna and &riya."* ‘Unborn, one, red, white and black 
ceiving birth to manifold progeny similarly formed.*8¢ The Being (sa/) 
spoken of in the Chandogya Upanisad should be understood in accordance 
with this passage which explicitly states that pra&rti composed of rajas, 
sativa and famas, indicated by the three colours, is the cause of the 
manifold progeny. 

In criticism we may begin with the last. Pre&rii is made up of three 
qualities in equipoise; it does not possess saf/va and rajas to the exclusion 
of famas so that it may be said to have parity with the conscious and 
willing spirit.“? This reference to the gas raises another important 
issue. Gwa for the Sankhyaite means a constituent and not an 
‘attribute’ as it is for Saiva Siddhanta.! The Prakriti of the Sankhya is 
nothing but three constituents in equipoise.99 Being many and material it 
can be the unevolved material cause of the world but only ina relative 
sense. In relation to its evolutes prakrii is material cause but in rela- | 
tion to. more subtle principles, it is effect. Saiva Siddhanta calls shat 


the material causc, whence alone everything is derived and wherein 


easel 
everything resolves,** and not the one which is so but in a rel: 
sense. Lhe indestructible maya 


Spethenworld3?” 


ative 
7-Sakti of God is alone the material Cause 4 


= ¢ si T e c 2% - - = . = . . a 
The necessary relation obtaining between dissolution and evolution 


is not intelligible without reference to a nimittg Ka@rara. ‘Threads etc. 
although a self-contained material cause cannot be transformed into a 
piece of cloth without the agency of a weaver endowed with knowledge 
and action equal to weaving it.83 All effects are pervaded necessarily 
(avinabhava) by matcrial cause but in necessary association with a will; 
clay material ‘becomes’ a pot but only when animated and Sustained by 


the will of the potter? So waya cannot evolve the world unless the 


; yeti ort hinitaia ira echamgelpticoinpe ap tii b KS 
intelligent agent in whose being it is rooted wills the evolution any fom 


more than a seed can send. up its shoot without the element Srmoisntee 
present in the earth which supports it.8> . | 
_ The sat of the Upanisads described as the cause of the world cannot 
be non-intelligent for volition is predicated of it as shown by Badarayana. 
“It reflected, may I become many’. The prakrti spoken of as the cause 
of the universe in the cited passage refers only to the ultimate material 
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cause which has an intelligent agent as its ground (adhisthina). So 
admission of a wimitta karana far from being prolix is a necessity even 
to make material causation intelligible. The question of a final cause } 
presents greater difficulty to the advocate of prakrti than it does to the : 
advocate of an intelligent wimitta karana. The causal efficiency of non- : 
intelligent beings is not demonstrated by the Sankhya illustrations.2® The 

milk from the teats of the cow does not itself feed the calf; neither does 

magnet itself attract the iron filings. The varied nature of the created 

world is due to differences in the contributory factors®’ and does not » 
detract from the compassionate nature of the agent. 


a ee 


The real crux of the problem relates to the notion of change. The 


. 


Sarikhyaite’s adherence to an ultimate dualism rests upon a dichotomy 
between the changing and the intelli gent. Prakrti and purnsa are polar 


Otay < ere 


concepts. The changing is the non-intelligent and the intelligent 1s | 
the non-changing; the two thoroughly exclude each other and yet pra- 


~ pee 





krti is made to subserve the interest of the unchanging puarvsa. ‘This . 
entails admission of material and efficient causality for prakrti, purusa’ 


being rendered incompetent for the role because of his non-active ! 
nature. 


Material and efficient causes distinguished 


Intelligence and agency on the one hand and non-intelligence and 
material causality on the other, however, go together. There can be 
no promiscuity in their relation. The non-intelligent clay is the material 
cause and the pot-maker with adequate knowledge and action for making 

| the pot, is the efficient cause. Tt may be seen here that clay per se can 

“never be conceived as cause of the pitcher without involving the no- 
“S tion of the potter the efficient cause, so that even to cite clay as an in- 
stance of material cause involves some abstraction. The efficient cause 
while generically distinct from the material cause is at the same time 
the ground and condition of the latter. 

Such are the implications of admitting maya as the material cause 
to which sphere belongs all change. But ‘change does not pertain to 
material cause considered independent of efficient cause. All change 
is willed change, so that it is equally true to say that all change originates 
from the spontaneity of will. ‘There are two distinguishable sides 
to every case of petvasion of cause in the effect, one in the form of will 
(samkalpa) and the other in the form of a modal transformation of 
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material. The potter’s will may be conceived to ‘pervade’ his crea- 
tion, namely, the pot in so far as he comprehends every part of the pot 
as he fashions it.8® If he does not, the pot shall be made by him as little 
as, say, a mountain.4® According to satkdrya-vada, which is admit- 
ted in the system, the cause is continuous in the effect in the sense that 
the material cause pervaded by ‘he intelligent efficient cause immanent in 


as permeated by the intelligence and will of the potter.42 > The material 
cause evolves its effects from the presence of Siva.42 It is the pimitig 
kaérana, then, that has a direct causality in the production of the effect. 
When mwayd@ is admitted technically, as the material cause of the world, 
it is always to be understood as a moment, a necessary moment of will 
causality.43 


The World-Cause As the Will 


The conception of c/# as the eterna] world-ground has not as vet 
‘been shown to provide a ptinciple of change, Adaya is the material 
cause and is what becomes according to the theory of self-becominge. 
It is not also the dynamic source of becoming. The real dynamic tit 
ciple of causality presupposed in the theory of pre-existent effect is 
intelligent will (¢/+-sak?i) inherent in Spirit (cit). It is this principle which 
makes it possible to conceive the ‘cause’ of the world as spirit instead 
of merely as substance. A ‘substance’? implies isolation from what 
is not itself, being a transcendent reality s 


et Over against and removed 
from the other. But God is not separ 


ated from the world or man. If 

> were separate spiritual life involvino ' ci irit wi 
he wv ere s t , Piritual life involving | partaking’ of Spirit will 
become inconceivable}, 


It is the power inherent in Being that officiates as instrumenta] cause 


(Karaza) in the performance of cosmic functions. Instrument (arana) 
and agent (Aarir) are correlatives distinguishable but inseparable, That. 
by virtue of which, amongst othets, God is conceived to be weet ce 
cosmic function is identical with the differentia of the agent, namely, 
intelligence (¢/#). Cosmic agency presupposes possession of knowledge 
and freedom notas an extrancous assumption but as integral to 
the role. 

In the case of self-becoming with regard to material cause we dis- 
tinguished between a non-manifest aspect of the cause and an aspect 


that is manifest through the act of becoming. In the case of the 


~ Pb 


it as will evolves into effect. ‘The clay material ‘becomes’ pot ete. but» ws 
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agent in relation to the effect too we may likewise distinguish between 
a non-manifest aspect of the agent considered in himself and an active 
aspect in relation to the effect of which he 1s causative agent. The 
term wimitta kdrana refers to the agent in the former respect — the 
intelligent being because of whose presence or rather because of which 
presence is occasioned the effect. In the aspect oriented in relation to 
the effect the agent is the instrumental cause (sahakari-karana, karana). 
This is actually the causal meaning par excellence (sddhbakatama), “The 
volition of the agent, his will to create which is brought into play in 
relation to the created world, is the sabakdari-harana, while the agent 
‘considered as a being whose function is will is the efficient cause. 
It is the distinction between the agent (nominative) and the means 
(instrumental) by which the agent brings to pass something g (accusative) 
analogous to the potter and his flywheel which as it were concretise 
the potter’s will to create pots.* 


Permanent cause conceivable with auxiliaries 


It is interesting to enquire into the question of how Saiva Siddhinta 
comes to derive thé concept of arava. The notion of auxiliary — 
cause is the direct outcome of a review of the Buddhist’s dialectic 
ae a permanent and universal cause and of a criticism of its 
samudaya-vada. For Saiva Siddhanta as for the generality of eon 
Brahminical substance- -philosophy causation is not admissible without 
the admission of a permanent transcendent cause.? The Buddhist 
dialectic against substance by the application of the criterion of causal 
efficiency wrests from the substance-philosopher the admission that the 
permanent cause, self-sufficient as it is, is yet conceivable to exercise 
its causal efficiency in conjunction with auxiliaries A successive~ 
‘execution of past and future actions by a permanent agent is conceivable. 
because of conjunction with auxiliaries occurring in sacreteioue 
The occurrent nature of the auxiliaries accounts for the occurrent cha- 
racter of the effect; the permanent nature of the cause distinct from the 


auxiliary is unaffected by the production or non-production of the 
effect, 


Admission of auxiliaries to the permanent cause does not, howevet, 
mean that the permanent is a collocation of causes. The latter is, 
indeed, the Buddhist’s position according to which several factors 
combine to produce a self-identical effect. The self-identical on this 
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theory is indeed an illusion, its oneness being like the oneness of a heap 
of corn. 

But the philosophers of being, of the orthodox (@stika) tradition, 
would not accept samuddya-vada. For the latter, cause and effect are 
strictly equivalent and therefore mutually implicatory. But for a phi. 
losophy of being cause and effect are inseparable with one term remain~ we 
ing independent as in the case of vyapfi relation.) Just as the major 
term exists without the middle term, and not vice versd, even so a 
cause can exist independently of the effect even though the latter 
cannot exist independently of the former. The relation of causality is 
asymmetrical; one term is wider than and hence logically independent 
of the other. Orthodox systems have held fast to this pattern even 
though differing among themselves in their interpretation of the 
logical independence of the cause.® 


The theory of a permanent cause exerting causal functions successive- 
ly in association with auwniliaries has not gone unchallenged by the 
Buddhists. Either the permanent agent mutates or does not mutate in 
association with an auxiliary. If there is no mutation the contingence 
will be either constant production or constant non- -production. If how- 
ever there is mutation there is no permanence. ‘The problem concerns 
the function of the auxiliary and its relation to the permanent. Is the 
auxiliary an instrument (sahakarin) to the causal entity in the sense that 
it produces some supplementation (a//saya) in it, or is it instrument only 
in name and means nothing to the cause ? Again, either alternative 
seems unsatisfactory.” 


A permanent cause exetting causal function in association with the 
power of producing all its effects simultaneously, also is not free from 
difficulties. Does the permanent, endowed with the power to pro- 
duce the entire effect, continue to exist after a simultaneous production 
of the effect or not ? If it does there will be production of the entire 
effect again, at one time as at another. 


The solution to this problem seems to be either (i) to accept two enti- 
ties , the permanent cause and the a auxiliaries Which produce su Oplerenee 
tion in the permanent cause and to conceive of the supplementation not 
as distinct from the permanent but as co-inherent in it, or (ii) instead 
of having two distinct things which are later on related to recognise: 


two aspects distinguishable but not separable in the. nature of the | 





fication to function, just as cause itself has a purely relative function, 
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permanent, namely the permanent causal entity (Aarava) and the permaal | 
ment causal function or power (£arana) integral (samaveta) to it. 

The theory of co-inherence of two distinct entities has to face all | 
the objection raised against the doctrine of external relations implicit | 
in, the refutation of asatkarya-vada. Wow can the utterly distinct be 
related without first being related to the relation? The relation whick | 


couples together and ‘couples apart’ distinct entities, will for ever fall 


i, 


apart and there will be an infinite chain of relation in each and every 
case. The alternatives to avoiding infinite regression scem to be either 
to accept momentary units each self-sufficient and sclf-contained and 
dismiss relations as fictions of the mind, or to reorient co-inherence | 
(samavaya) in terms of identity (tadatmya) and accept a polarity of se 
existing and self-relating functions within the permanent. The former, 
namely, the Buddhist’s theory of flux, for reasons already stated, is 
unacceptable and the other one is, therefore, the only plausible 
interpretation of causality and substance. ‘The concept of sakéi is the! 
solution implied in the question of the causal means (karaua). ‘The 
means by which causal operation takes place cannot be external to the 
cause in so far as causal operation is of the nature of sclf-becoming or 
self-unfoldment. In the last resort it can be nothing other than the 
intelligent will which is inalienable with spirit the intelligent cause of 


all becoming.$ 
The karana is not of assistance or benefit to the cause, independent 


as the cause 1s. It is called the auxiliary (sahakarin) from the standpoint 
of the effect which is dependent upon it for its very being. ‘The effect 
cannot be conceived to be except as willed by the causal agent; it exists 
in and through the will. Saiva Siddhanta in fact distinguishes two 
kinds of auxiliaries: the natural auxiliary which is the inseparable 
aspect of the cause and the adventitious auxiliaries which are separable 
subsidiaries and from which the cause is intrinsically different.2 In 
spite of the continued presence of the will the effect is not always pro- 
duced because of the non-presence or non-functioning of the subsidiary, 
Nor may it be questioned how, when the cause or causal power is pre- 
sent, the causal subsidiary can be non-present. The presence and the 
function of the causal subsidiary are themselves adventitious required 
by the exigency of the ‘bound’ nature of the creature; with the dis- 
appearance of this ‘bound’ nature the subsidiaries too have no justi- 
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The argument that a cause should discharge all its future functions 
even while it discharges its present function, as future efficiency is also: 
present in it, is also therefore void of force.° The will even as it is non- 
spatial is also non-temporal; time itself is of the nature of a ‘subsidiary’ 
conditioned by the will;" the function of time is bound up with the 
effect. 


Causal power distinguishable from cause 


The Nyaya rejects the view that seksi is the determinant of causality. 
Cause is nothing other than the unconditional invariable antecedent of 
causal conditions and effect is nothing more than the consequent 
phenomenon resulting from the conjoint operations of antecedent 
conditions. The Nyaya admits £arana over and above its scheme of three. 
causes, but its Aaraya’s uniqueness consists of its being immediately 
followed by the occurrence of the effect.12 ; 

The explanation of fire burning lies not in its potency or power to- 
burn but in the ‘nature’ of fire. A thing’s nature, however, should 
be non-variant; fire sometimes does not burn when under the spell of 
the presence of a gem or a magical incantation. Such are, no doubt, 
counteractions or obstructions to burning, not different from negative 
conditions like an absence of oxygen; their absence has to be counted as. 
part of the cause. Why posit sektias karana ? By cause is meant the 
totality of conditions necessary for producing the effect; the absence 
of counteracting agent is but one of these conditions.13 

This view Saiva Siddhanta Opposes. The postulation of saktt 
is a mecessaty patt of the acceptance of causality. The antecedent 
conditions of effect are relevant to the effect only when taken as media 
or vehicles of the causal power which is instrumental in the production. 
of the effect. The existence of fkti as a category is logically implied inl) 
the concept of cause, There can be no cause which does not include 
a determinant, namely a Specific cause which produces a specific effect.1* 
The formulation of the theory of pre-existent effect rests on the admission. 
of the category of causal power. The causal power is not however to 
be postulated as an independent factor but as inherent in the cause 
itself. 


The suggestion of Nydya that absence of negative conditions is 
but part of the condition that produces the effect is unacceptable. 
Absence or negation cannot be the determinant of effectuation. The 


a 
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argument for the postulation of sakfi in terms of the action of the coun- 

teracting agent is not disproved by the opponent.” The operations of the 

counteracting (pratibandhaka) and the reactuatin g (utlejaka) agencics with 

regard to a sensation of burning by fire cannot be adequately explained 

without the postulate of sakti. The sakii of fire is the dynamic cause 
of its operation of burning. Sak/i is implicitin and as cause, and 

effectuation consists of sakit ‘becoming’ vyakti,? the will positing 

its content.18 | 





Instrumentality (arapatva) of causal power 


The meaning of the notion of éahti or agent’s will as the world- 
cause may now be analysed.19 There must be some means through *s—_ 
which the agent brings about the result as, for example, his body, without ; 
which the agent cannot will anything into action. In the case of Deity 
which is spirit, body cannot be the means as spirit is bodiless (afaririn), 

Nor can it be £arma, the merits and demerits of the creatures. Firstly 
because karma presupposes conditions when the creatures are with body 

and so cannot be the means through which embodiments are brought E 
about. Secondly, assuming that somchow it can, it can only serve as — 
an occasion and not as a direct means of the activity of the agent. ‘The 


hammer, anyil etc. of the smith are not the immediate means of the 


. > . ° * . ° + = 
smith’s actions; it is the smith’s Operation of raising and lowering of 


the hammer continuous with his wish to 
that immediately accounts for th 
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bring about certain results 
: ¢ production of the results. Nor can | 
‘it be bindu Ot waya whose scope is defined by that of material causality, | 

Che karaja and the upadana cannot be identified. Just as ‘body’ cannot 

be the ‘means’ for spirit, so the question of senses external and internal, 

the psychic functions of desire,2° discrimination, intellection etc. as 
‘means’ also stands ruled out. 

What then remains as the plausible ‘means’ for spirit to exercise 
causal function, is its dynamic will itself (cit-Sakti) which is integral to 
it. A distinction has to be made between being and will in spirit as 


otherwise spirit cannot be conceived of as the cause of the world 
process. 


Cit-Sakti also, which is of the form of secha (desire) j#dna (knowledge) 
and &riya (action) cannot, it may be objected, be the karaya.2* It is only 
when ¢it-Saktz becomes determinate in the form of a specific resolve and 
is again conjoined with suitable instrumentalities22 that it can bring 
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about a result. Otherwise an agent like the potter will be all the time 
producing pitchers even because of the continued existence of his ci#- 
Sakti in the form of iecha, and again if the potter’s ci+-saeti were a nece- 
ssary and sufficient condition—the Aarana for the making of pots, he must 
be able to create pots at the mere fiat of his will, dispensing with clay, 
stick and the fly-wheel. Again, icchad or desire is an aspect of causal 
agency constitutive of an agent in his role of agency so that it cannot 
also simultaneously be the means by which one, already an agent 
without it, brings about some result.*% 

That sechd (desire) cannot be &arana may be shown in another way 
also . Is sechd identical with the agent or different from him? If 
identical it cannot be &araua lest the distinction between &arfr and karana 
gets annulled. If different then it must be non-intelligent being aie 
ferent from the intelligent agent and also diverse as one identical Rarata 
cannot bring about diverse results. The consequence will be bere 
non-intelligent and many, it will fall to the side of effect. Kerang and 
Larya will become identical. 

To conclude therefore that Aaraya be dispensed with is a counsel of 
despair. An effect without a arana is as little possible as without 
, causal agent (karir)"4 The same consideration which makes it 
necessary tO posit a causal agent also makes the positing of &arana 
necessary: 

There is indeed a gain in simplicity in first arguing to a £arava from 
karya. Karir is proved only vis-a-vis karana . A definite relation of 
concomitance may be established between Rarya and karana: there can be 
action if and only if conceivably there is the means by which the action 
comes to pass. An agent is brought in again by another concomitance 
between the means of operation and an agent for whom it is means and 
without whom it cannot be conceived to function as means. 

Neither can Xaraya and karfy be simply identified. Just as agent 
and the material cause may be identified in one sense, namely, in the 
sense that the agent’s being is continuously present in the effect,25 may 
we not also identify agent with Aaraya? Cannot wimitta kadrana and 
karana be identical? 

The &arara by definition is an auxiliary dependent on a arfr (sva- 
dhistheya-Raraua). How can the ground also be that which stands on 
the ground for its being 22° | The “Rarana must be distinguished from 
arty; the distinction may not imply ontological difference as is the case » 

7 
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with material cause. A distinction has nevertheless to be made to make 


causation intelligible. 
Such being the difficulties in the way of accepting Or not accepting 


a karana, how can Sakti be intelligibly regarded as karana? One ob- 
jection is that will is instrumental in bringing about a result but only 
through suitable accessories ; a potter’s will to make the pot has to depend 
on clay and flywheel. In answer it may be said, that the will of the 
potter may be rendered inane due to the non-manifestness of his inte- 
lligence which could be obstructed by something alien. His agency is 
consequently limited and unfree and is contingent upon external acces- 
sories. The divine will being always unobscured by me/a is free and 
can will anything freely into being.®? The creative will which alone 
is the means by which creation etc, takes place is unique in this sense 


that it is unthwarted by any obstruction and unobscured by dualities 
of any kind and unhampered by any conditioning by a material cause.*8 


It has been argued that £araya is nothing but the result of the op- 
eration of a causalagent and that therefore cif-sgkti as different from this 
is not the £araya; In reply it may be asked: if karanatva consists of being 
strictly a content of some agent’s operation, it follows that Aarava is 
what the agent is in relation with, only indirectly vis-a-vis some opera- 
tion; one’s bodily movement brought about by one’s volition will not 
be an instance of karapa according to this notion; bodily movement 
being itself the operation, is not what is brought about; it is ‘bringing about? 
itself. That iccha etc. constitute agency and that, therefore, are not 
Karapa is also refuted by this instance.29 It is true that causal agency 
involves karapatva just as material causality also is necessarily implied 
by it; for an effect there must be causal agent as well as a material cause. 
In the same way karfrtva also implies aranatva. But what is available 
together in the order of being is analysed and discovered separately. 
It is therefore not a valid objection to say that the concept of agency 
presupposes as part of its meaning, instrumentality (karanatva) and 
that the latter therefore is not intelligible as an independent concept. 
It is only after knowing the real cause first as distinguished from a mere 
condition that even the mediated causal role for the condition becomes 
evident. Being a causal condition (keravatva) is implied by, but does 

not imply, causal agenthood (kartrtva). 
Causal power as a unity 
It has been objected that desire (ech), cognition (jfana) and action 
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(Arid) being many, and non-intelligent (as different from the intelligent 
Spirit) could be effect (Adrya). This is also not tenable. Sv&ti is intel- 
ligent and is in relation of identity (samavedya) with spirit.8° Just 

as upadana kéraya is necessarily non-intelligent, &arapza being nothing 
other than the se&#i inherent (samaveta) in nimitta &arana has necessarily 

to be intelligent.! Sg&si isa unity which ‘becomes’ manifold through: 
adjuncts. Desire, ‘knowledge, action are variations determined in 
answer to or in relation to variations in the objects and the objectives, “p 
and do not imply a modification of sc&#.82 The latter being citakii 
inherent in spirit can admit of no real diversification and duplication. 
Desire, knowing and will are not-psychical acts discrete and perishing, 

as they appear in human experience but ‘symbols’ for sa&/i in its creative 
role. They are not distinctions within sakit but are its symbolic modes 
viewed in the context of specific functions. The intelligent principle TA 
of sakti itself of the form of knowledge (céd-riipa) is called Sakti ¥ 
that desires (¢cchd-sakti) when in free collaboration with such ep J 
factors as the requisite ‘ripening’ of the arma of the selves it resolves 

‘let me create’ (Karisyami). Similarly when it wills ‘let this be so’ (damit-\ 
tham bhavet), so that things come to pass, it is called willing (Rriya- Sakti) 38 f 
The forms of the specific resolve and the specific volition define Sakti 

but only symbolically. They are only specifically imposed Points of 
view (vyapadesa) from which Ssgkti is conceived to function. Other- 
wise if they were to constitute actual] determinations, firstly they could 

not be variable as resolving and willing and secondly there must be 
either a/ways a creation of the world or always consetvation, Even the 
Naiyayika who treats knowledge, desire, will etc. as discrete qualities of 
self considers them as eternal in the case of God and as Specified by the 
particular object with which they are severally related.34 Unspecified 
knowledge and unspecified will can never be creative.35 "The Will to 
create, the will to destroy etc. are all, on the view of a self-identica] 
cit-Sakti symbolic specifications of Intelligence or Spirit,3¢ 








IV 
GOD AS THE ONLY CAUSE 


God as the Material Cause of the World 


The concept of Destroyer combines within itself cfficient causality 
(nimitta-karajatva) and also material causality (updddna-karanatva). 
God is the ground of being, the creative ground of all that exists. By 
this we mean that He is the ground that ¢ranscends that of which he is the 
ground. He is the Destroyer. 


The concept of Destroyer applied to God suggests that God cannot 
be a cause along with other causes. Rather He must be the infinite ground 
of the world, at once the resolving as well as the creating ground of 
all that exists. ‘There must be however a distance between the totality 
of the world and God. ‘The distance between every finite object includ- 
ing pre-eminently man, and the infinite ground which is one with it and 
yet different from it, is a decisive clement in religious experience which, 
surely, is alive to the immanent presence of the infinite will in the world 


process. God is alongside things and is also simultaneously ‘above’ 
then. 


The metaphysical approach to the reality of God conceived as 
cause expresses this tension within the God-concept between extreme 
immanence and extreme transcendence in the following form : Is 
God only the efficient cause (nimitta karana) or is He the efficient and 
material cause (nimittopadana kadrana)? The issue is not whether 
God 1s “imitta karana or the upadana kéraya. God as spirit is the nimitta 
karana, the intelligent principle of effectuation. ‘The question is whether 
He is also to be conceived of as the wpadana karana, in so far as He is 
the sole cause of creation and nothing exists without Him. ‘The God, 
the metaphysical argument is in quest of, is not the ‘demi-urge’ but 


the Destroyer in whom all things resolve —things, worlds, aeons and 
even deities.” 


Saiva Siddhanta’s answer to this question is to admit maya as the 
upadéna Raraga and God as the nimitia karana, implying thereby that 
upadana karaza is at all cause, only in relation to niwitta karana. However, 
,o the question whether God is as such uwpadana Rarapa in an unequivocal. 
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sense, the answer will be in the negative. Mayda is the upadana karana 
and God is the possessor, lord of maya. 

The attribution of material causality to God is one of the accepted 
doctrines of Vedanta. Saiva Siddhanta in claiming to be Vedanta there- 
fore cannot ignore the evidence of the scriptures cited in its support, 
The issue here is one of literal admission of material causality. Do 
scriptural evidences clinch the issue in favour of God being the material 
Cause quite in the sense upheld in the cosmo-pantheistic and acosmic 
pantheistic theories of Vedanta. Let us examine closely the alleged 
scriptural evidences in support of God’s material causality. 


The use of the ablative 


The Bhrgu-Valli 5 begins defining brahman as ‘that from which beings 
are born, that by which when born they live, that into which when 
departing they enter’, The investigator concludes proceeding from 
the outer to the inner, in causally accounting for the universe, consider- 
ing respectively the alternatives of From matter’, ‘from life,’ from mind,’ 
‘from intelligence’ and ultimately ‘ Jrom Bliss’. The suggestion everywhere 
is that the ‘cause’ from which arises the universe is waferial cause. The 
Saiva scriptures — Purinas® and Saivagamas? too following the lead, say 
that frow Siva arises all this ufliverse, sentient and non-sentient. That, 
where everything is extended, in which all are secure, from whence all 
began, that is the supreme state.8 The use of the ablative case in these 
texts Is of great moment.2 The ablative case-ending!® is indicative of 
the relation between material cause and its effect.12 The term “‘prakrt?’, 
which is used as the characteristic of the ablative case is, it is held, pre- 
eminently indicative of material causality. The examples adduced by 
the commentator, namely, of a blade of grass sprouting from a horn, 
of scorpions emerging out of cow-dung leave one in little doubt of 
fis." 

Does the use of the ablative termination in ‘yate}’ indicate material 
.causality? Surely Panini’s aphorism (1.4.30) gives the name apadana to 
that from which a thing is born. But it may be observed that the fifth, 
case-cnding denotes cause in general; the significant term used by Panini 
nainely prakrti is but a synonym for cause — intelligent cause (wimitta 
karana).'* In the Vedic text which is repeated by the s#ra along with 
Jatah occurs yena (whereby) and yad (whom); yatah should not be taken 
in isolation, as relating only to material evolution. Badarayana signi- 
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ficantly repeats yafah only, and implies by Lrahman’s causality that it 
is the cause of evolution as well as of sustenance and dissolution of the 
world. The ablative accordingly refers to the ground of all the opera- 
tions, the terminus @ quo as well as the terminus ad quent —in a word, 
the Destroyer. In so far as niwitta karaua is inclusive of, and is the 
tmplicans of upadana karapa, it is perfectly intelligble to say that all this 
universe arises from Siva. 
Scriptural analogies 

The different metaphors used in the scriptures descriptive of how 
the universe arises from the substance Of brahman are further adduced 
in support of God’s material causality. From a blazing fire sparks 
similar in nature issue forth in thousands, similarly many kinds of being 
issue forth from the immutable and they return thither.44 As a spider 
sends forth and draws in its entrails, as herbs grow out of the earth, 
as the hair grows on the head and body ofa living person, so from the 
imperishable arises here the universe.15 Even as the sca contains foam, 
waves and bubbles which rise from and subside into it, the absolute 


Spirit is the substratum whence arises the world animate and inanimate 
and thither it tends.16 


These metaphors used in scriptures illustrative of God’s causality, 
it is said, are suggestive of material causality. ‘The question is if these 
illustrations are to be taken literally!’ and as supporting identity between 
material cause and its effect ? The fire-spark analogy certainly cannot 
be taken on all fours : the brahman and the world are different as spirit 
and matter. The examples of the scorpion and spider are certainly 
misconceived, if meant literally, in so far as life does not come 
out of the non-living and vice versa.18 The sea-wave illustration also 
must be understood to imply the relation between eround and its 
consequences rather than material cause and its effect. ‘The foams, 
waves and so on, which arise from and subside into the sea-water are 
by an appropriate transference said to arise from, and subside into, the 
sea itself which is its base (adhara). 

It may be argued that compatibility between cause and effect need not 
mean identity and thatit is intelligible to conceive of the non-intelligent 
world as evolution on the part of an intelligent spirit. What is 
true of cause may not be as such true of effect in spite of their continuity. 
The properties of milk are not the properties of curd; the properties of 

the scorpion, a form of life, are not the properties of the lifeless 
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cow-dung. So again with the cases of spider and its web.*° Yet do 
we not say that one is the material cause of the other in each case? 

The admission of discontinuity of characteristics in spite of con- 
tinuity of substance is rejection of sa*karya-vdda on which is made to rest 
the edifice of brahman’s causality. What is true of the cause may not be 
true as such of the effect; continuity is not sameness. But the properties 
of the effect should not be at variance with the properties of the material 
cause.2! If sa*karya-vada does not mean this the implication will be 
that substance (dharmin) is different from attribute (¢d/arma) as difference 
of attributes is held not to militate against the identity of substance — an 


implication that may be seen to be subversive of satkaryavada™. 


The will to become many 

The ascription of will (abhidhya) to God, the nature and content 
of the willing as revealed in passages like ‘He wished mayI become 
many’ °°, “He reflected mayI become many,’ * taken together are said 
to be eloquent evidences of the truth of God’s material as well as 
efficient causality. He is efficient cause as the agent of activity 
preceded by wish (Adama) or insight (aiksafa) and at the same time 
material cause as becoming many (bahu syani prajayeya). The latter feature 
constittting multiplicity indicates that God is not merely efficient cause, 
like the potter who does not resolve ‘let me become the por. 

The question here is: does ‘may I become many’ imply material 
causality? If it does, is it not contradicted by the resolve to become 
many ? It is true the potter who makes the pot does not say ‘let me 
become the pot’. But can also a material cause like clay resolve to 
become pot? It is on the issue of the ability to resolve attributed to 
brahman that Badarayana rejects prakrti’s candidacy for being the cause 
of the world. 

The real meaning of a resolve to become the manifold world is that 
God causes and controls the manifold world not as an external agent 
but as the immanent will;°° in creating the world God is ‘one’ with 
the world; though different, as cause is different from effect, God is 
non-different from the world because He pervades it as the ground of 
its being.*? 

Attribution of self-becoming to God 

Badarayana devotes an entire section*® towards vindication of the 
doctrine of brahwanas the material and efficient cause of the world; here 
he draws our attention to the scriptural use of the active, non-causative 
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verb in apposition to self (@f¢makrieh).*9 The Taittiriya says that aman 
transformed #ése/f into its own self (fadatmdanan: svayam akuruta). Action 
denoted by active (non-causative) verb excludes the possibility of 
brahman being not the material cause of the world.2! The occurrence 
of expression like abhavat (literally became) in the text when it says 
that brabman became the visible and the non-visible (sceca tyaccabhavat)s* 
is one of the main considerations for Badarayana to entertain brahma- 
parinama vada as a plausible doctrine of Vedanta and thus bequeathed 
a setious problem to his commentators to account for transformation 
of brahman compatibly with brehman’s eternity and immutability. 

The Saiva hymnists themselves, whose utterances are authoritative 

for Saiva Siddhanta, similarly identify the causal agent of the world with 
His creation and seem to imply that He is also the material cause of the 
world: “Thou art the body, the self, its consciousness and everything’. 
‘Siva stands verily as the expansive earth, fire, water, air and the cther, 
the yajamana, the sun and the moon—the eight forms.’84 ‘He is the 
fruit, its juice and even the taster thereof; the ‘thou’ and the ‘T’.% 
‘Earth, water, fire, air, ether, vast, the wandering moon, the sun and the 
man — to sense revealed: cight ways He joined Himself to me through- 
out seven worlds and as regions ten He moves, alone Himse/f?8® ‘He 
is the knower; He is the revealer; He is the knowledge; He is even the 
known; He is also this vast world, sky and so on’.3? 

It seems to be suggested in these citations that God is of the form of 
the sentient and non-sentient world alike. The world is a veritable un- 
foldment of Siva; subject and objects alike are his parts. There is a real 
transformation, and tranformation in the reverse of the world into Siva. 

In further support of this it may be observed that the Saivigamas 
trace the creation and dissolution of the world to the different parts of 
Siva’s own form. An oft-quoted Vatw/a Agama text derives the realms 
animate and inanimate, item by item, from each part of Siva’s form.’8 
Dissolution is explained similarly as resolving into His respective parts. 
Again the agamas treat the six adhvan comprising the realm of ‘sabda’ 
and artha as the ‘corporeal’ form of Siva.39 

Brahman is likewise spoken of literally as the locus of the origin 
and dissolution of the world.4° ‘The Chandogya," after considering 
sound, breath, food, water, the other world and this world itself as the 
ultimate ground of the world, clinches the case in favour of ‘space’ 
because all these aforementioned effects are produced from space and 
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return back into space. Space‘ is the ‘archetype’ of brahman precisely 
on the ground of being the direct locus of the whence and the whither 
of the world. Effect cannot be absorbed by anything less than its 
material cause. 

Brahman is, therefore, aptly celebrated as the youi—the birth-place 
of all beings.4% The Mundaka describes brahman as the bhiita-yont, 
the birth place of the elements," brahma-yoni, the birth place of the 
creator of the world-soul.4© In like manner, Badarayana affirms that 
brahman is Sastra-yoni, the source of the world of speech,’® as a com- 
plement to the earlier assertion that brahmwan is the ‘whence’ of the 
origin of the spoken world by the suggestive use of the ablative.*? 
In the Saiva-Purana too the suggestive expression yoni is used apposi- 
tionally with Siva.4s 

The use of the active verb and the expression of God becoming the 
world surely lend some plausibility to brahma-parinama-vada. Not only 
the Upanisads, the hymns of the Saiva saints are replete with such 
expressions. Siva becoming eightfold forms that encompass the world 
of sentience and insentience is one of the recurrent themes of the 
Saiva hymnal literature in Tamil. Again this must be understood in 
a manner that is compatible with the distinction between cause as spirit 
and effect as non-spirit. The underlying idea in all these passages 
which identify cause with the effect is that nothing falls outside the 
unity of cause and that effect arises, subsists and resolves in the cause. 
Besides, God as cause is non-dual (advitiya).49 It is this feature of non- 
duality understood to imply not ‘one’ in a numerical sense but only 
denial of duality that is emphasized. Siva is verily ‘one’ with His 
creation. This is, in particular, true of the passage which identifies 
Him with the knower and his knowledge, with the enjoyer and his en- 
joyment. The relation of cause and effect in the ultimate analysis is 
one of subject and object, or more correctly, of agent and his doing, 
of will and its willed-content. There is, therefore, no contradiction 
in cause being synchronous with and identified as the effect. In being 
‘the seven worlds and the ten regions’ as He is extolled, He no more 
‘becomes’ them than the potter ‘becomes’ his pot. It is not a case of 
God himself becoming but becoming in a truly causative sense.° It 
is what lets becoming take place by its being and will. The expressions 
like ‘Thou ar¢ the ether’, “Thou hath become all this’ are of the implication | 
that Siva as agent precisely 7s vof all this,5! as otherwise it will be a 
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non significant assertion. Identifying Him with the fruit, its taste and even 
the taster again only suggests that He is the creative ground responsible 
alike for the creation of the fruit, of its taste and also of the taster.®* 

The world is an unfoldment of Divine will and subject and object, 
enjoyer and enjoyment alike may be looked upon as God’s parts but in 
a figurative sense. ‘There is no literal dispersal into parts of a literal 
transformation or re-transformation, as these are inconceivable in the 
case of Siva who is indiscernible and immutable. In distinguishing 
material cause which transforms, from anon-transforming efficient cause, 
it may be recalled that Saiva Siddhanta implies no dualism such as we 
have in the Sankhya because the two — material and efficient causes stand 
in the relation of the depending and the dependent (ryapaka and vyapya), 
the grounded and the ground (sthanin and sthana).°** Matter in its gross 
or subtle form exists but as appropriated and grounded in spirit. 
Saiva Siddhanta derivesthe world from the very form of Siva in the sense 
that Siva is the ground of the material which evolves into and consti- 
tutes the gross world. It also means that His agency with regard to its 
derivation is intelligible only in terms of a personality which He, him- 
self a super-personal principle, freely assumes. ‘Ihe same considera- 
tion underlies the conception of Siva as of the form of the advan 
(adhvamir ti). It is symbolic (upacdra), not literal.®! 

Identification of brahwman with adkaga% brings out the fact that 
cit-Sakti is the cause of the Origination, duration and dissolution of all 
beings. Just as elemental ether is the abiding locus of the origination 
of the elements and the elementals, ci¢-Sakti is the abiding locus of maya, 
the material causal s¢kti which unfolds and enfolds on the background 
of cit-sakti® ‘The image of ether is itself suggestive of the disparity 
between the intelligent cause, namely the will that contains (ddhdra) 
and the material cause contained by it (ddbeya). 

The expression yori also when rightly understood supports only 
the Siddhanta view. Cit-Sakti in relation of identity with Sektimat in 
its role as underlying bindy (Root matter) assumes the name of yoga- 
maya and is known in this characteristic role as the genital or the birth- 
place (youz) of the entire created order, of speech and the spoken.” 


Equivalence between God and the world 


Another important agama text expresses the equation of the sentient 
and insentient world with its cause, Godina significant manner. He Its 


ll ee: 
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all this world of moving and the non-moving; whatever there is, is 
He alone.58 The co-ordinate equivalence ( sdmanddbikaranya) it is 
argued is conclusive evidence of the identity (4@dasmya) of the cause 
and the effect; different things like the pot and the potter’s stick are not 
equated in like manner.®9 


The Saivagama text which speaks of the world as effect and Siva 
as cause in a language of co-ordinate equivalence (sémdanadbikaranya- 
nirdesa) is indeed significant. The material cause and effect alone can 
be hyphenated as, for example, clay-pot or copper-wire. The testimony 
of the agama text seems likewise to imply that the ‘Supreme I’ and the 
phenomenal world moving and unmoving alike are hyphenable and the 
presumption is that the two are intrinsically identical as clay and clay- 
pot are identical. Were God and the world different the hyphenated 
| usage becomes unwarranted. 

In reply it may be observed that attributing material causality to God 

in a literal sense would offend against texts wihich speak of Him as 
unchanging (wirvikara). The relation suggested by co-ordinate equiva- 

> < nl j b - t « i : , mY we + bg ° a . 
lence can only be that of efficient cause andits effect (nimitta-nimittitva).® 
Material cause and effect relation (upadana-upadeya-bhava) is compre- 
c not ex y effict : 

hended, = excluded by efficient cause and effect relation, One 
is a determinate causal relation and the other determinant relation 


Spirit-causality is always of the latter kind and is inclusive of the in- 
strumental and material causalities, 





Knowledge of one entailing knowledge of all 


| The scriptural assurance of knowledge of everything following from 
| knowledge of one thing (eka-vijfanena sarvavifitana-pratij#a)™ is mean- 
| ingful only with regard to the material cause. The distinction between 
| efficient and material cause is about being different or non-different 
from the effect. If God were only the efficient cause, then being 
different from the world, knowledge of God cannot entail knowledge 
of everything of which God is cause. If one knows the pot it will not 
entail knowing cloth also. Knowledge of one particular does not lead 
to knowledge of another with which it is unrelated. The assumption 
of a relation between cause and effect which is presupposed in the 
claim that knowledge of the one leads to knowledge of all is incom- 


patible with God being the efficient cause only of the world, 
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Against the weight of these scriptural evidences which include the 


Upanisads, Puranas, Saivagamas and even the hymns of the canonised 


Saiva saints, it is idle to argue that God being spirit cannot be material 


cause, or being agent like the potter He cannot also be the material 
‘clay’ of the world. Such Speculations of rea 


son stand contradicted by 
the declarations of Sry#j. 


Nor may it be objected that it is only what is sof ‘inl 
(semavayi-karana) that can be efficie 
Versa. 


icring cause’ 
nt cause (wimitta kérana) and vice 
Such disjunction is unacceptable. The real basis of the distine- 
tion between the two types of cause is, about 
substance which transforms itself into the effect is the characteristic of 
the material or inhering cause, w 

knowledge and will is the functio 
are attributed to brahman it is 
upadana karata as w 


their function; being 


hile being endowed with requisitive 
n of efficient cause. As both these 
legitimate to say that brahman is 
ell as the wimitta karana.® 
The metaphysical doctrine of all being known when the one is 
known, of the Upanisads as well as of the Saiva Puranas taken along with 
the significant illustrations given, is interpreted above to imply material 
causality for Siva. The argument, bricfly, is that knowledge of the 
supreme being entails knowledge of all its effect (Siva-jidnena sarva- 
karya-vijhanam). "The Presumption here is that the supreme being and 
the all are neither absolutely identical nor absolutely different but are 
in identical relation (tadatmya) as material cause and its effect.6t ‘The 
clay being known all Clay-products are known. 
The difficulty in accepting this interpretation is that as spirit (Siva) 
is not as such the materia] cause of the world and only maya is the material 
cause, knowledge of the material cause cannot literally entail knowledge 


of its effect; knowledge of Siva cannot include knowledge of the 
material products of maya, the latter being not products evolyed out 
of Siva. The Statement taken without 


qualification will involve some 
contradiction, 


The only plausible interpretation would be: If the 
pre-eminent (pradhana) is known, all the world being secondary to 


it, as effect is to its efficient cause, is ipso facto known. When a chief 
of the state is known his subordinates are also in effect known. ‘That 


is if one knows the king, then by implication one may also claim to 
know about his subjects.®5 So it is to he taken more as suggestion of 
pre-eminence ( pradbanyajiipanartha) than 


a literal admission of 
identity. 


eee 
ee 


ee 
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To take it as suggestive of material causality lands us in difficulties: 
does knowledge of Siva lead to knowledge of what are expressly not 
the material evolutes of Siva? Even assuming that knowledge of 
Siva involves knowledge about the selyes and about méya and its 
evolutes with all of which Siva is in relation, what about knowledge of 
avidya or mala with which Siva is apparently unrelated ? It may be 
replied that the ‘all’ in knowledge of all refers only to the manifest and 
the non-manifest world which stands in the relation of effect to the 
Supreme Being which is its cause.66 But even wa/a in so far as it is 
admitted as real must admit being known, and ultimately, it is by the 
knowledge by which God is known, even mala paradoxically, is also 
known. On our interpretation of the text that by knowing One all else 
is known on grounds of metaphysical pre-eminence, the ‘all’ may be 
understood even to include wa/a which metaphysically depends (vyapya) 
on Siva though not related to it. 

What about the illustrative texts? By knowing a clod of clay all 
that is made of clay become known; by knowing one nugget of gold 
all things made of gold are known; by the one instance of a nail clipper 
all that is made of iron become known. The latter in each of these 
‘Illustrations is a modificationandits difference from the former is only 
nominal, due to speech.®§ Does this not clinch the issue in favour of 
Siva’s material causality ? 

The text should be interpreted in a manner which does not conflict 
with other texts which declare that Siva is immutable.6? Texts affirm- 
ing immutability of spirit (#irvikdra-sruti) are unequivocal, while 
those affirming identity between spirit and the material world have at 
least an apparent equivocation. The latter must accordingly be inter- 
preted consistently with the former.” Keeping this in mind if we 
apptoach the éka-vi/fidnena sarva-vijiana-pratijha text and illustra- 
tions, it may be seen that the illustration and what is illustrated are not 
quite of the same order.** By knowing the very ground of the material 
cause we know all the effects of the material cause as well as by know- 
ing the material cause itself. ‘Though different as spirit from the mate- 
rial world, by knowing spirit the latter is indeed known as well as by 

knowing a clod of clay all products of clay are known.” Just as from 
knowledge of the one there ensues knowledge of the rest non-different 
in nature as in the case of clay and clay-products, even so, where there 
is difference as between spirit (efficient cause) and the material world 
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( effect ), knowledge of the latter follows from knowledge of the 
former, 


God as the Subject of Existential Judgements 


One very striking proof of the immanence of God as the stuff of 
all that exists is the linguistic eyid 


ments. In such judgments as ‘the 
is undisputed that existentiality is 
pratiti).* To what does this 
existence refer to a gy generis 


ence provided by existential judg- 
pot exists’, ‘the cloth exists’ etc, 3t 
commonly given (sats akaranugata~ 
recurrent phenomenon refer? Poes 
existence (svariipa-sativa) in each case? 
That will mean there are as many su generis cxistences as there are 
existents. ‘Pot exists’, interpreted thus, will be a tautology implying 
that pot is a unique existence as pot. 
be so unique that it being incommensurable, we could not know whe- 
ther or in what way “A exists’ differs from ‘B exists’. 
co-inherence in universal existence (Sattdgata-tadatmya). Just as we 
predicate existence of particulars we predicate existence of the universal 
also as when we say that ‘potness is or exists’ (ghafatvam sat). "To admit 


coinherence in universal existence for universal] existence itself will 
lead to infinite regress, 


Moreover each existence will 


Neither can it be 


To say that while pot is characterised by exist- 
ence, potness is only indirectly qualified by existence (ekartha-samiaveta) 
being coinherent with it in a common substratum, is arbitrary. 

Therefore, the only plausible way of explaining existentiality com- 

mon to perceptions of existents is: existentiality with which the pot 
is perceived to be qualified is identical with Being that is God. Just 
as pot which is perceived as qualified by clay material is identical with 
clay material the world qualified by existence is identical with its first 
cause, namely, Siva. Siva is identical with existence which all existential 
judgments imply as material cause is identical with its effect. That 
Siva is Being (sa#) needs no ptoof: the Saiva scriptures themselves 
speak’ of it as the one essential definition of Siva. 

The existentiality of existents common to our judgments of per- 
ceptions, it is said, evidences the material causality of Siva: the argu- 
ment used is that what is perceived to be qualified by existence is iden- 
tical with its first cause (“padana Radrana). What is perceived as com- 
monly ptesent in a number of things is ultimately identifiable with the 
material cause of those things.6 Exceptions can easily be cited to the 


rule suggested by this general Proposition. When different cows are 








| 
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perceived as cow A, cow B and so on shall we say that the commonly 
present factor of the cow is the material cause of A, B etc.?? Even 
less can a universal be the material cause of the particulars.8 Like- 
wise, in ‘the hare’s horn does not exist’, ‘the square-circle does not 
exist’, the common factor present in these negative judgments, namely, 
non-existence is not the material cause of the hare’s horn and the square 
circle.® Existence or existentiality is only a generic quality and is not 
identical with being. It is of course one thing to say that all existen- 
tial judgments derive their existential support from Siva who is Being 
itself; all that exists, the world as well as its material cause, exists because 
of Him. But it is quite another matter to say that existence characteris- 
tic of ‘pot exists’ is identical with Siva. The latter involves, what is un- 
acceptable, that Siva is the material cause of all that exists. Moreover, 
Siva as Being (sa¢) is unmanifest,1° supersensuous, so that existentiality 
which is perceived in such perceptual judgments as ‘pot exists’ cannot 
be equated with Him. Being is not grasped by senses; the latter can 
only be in contact with particulars. The Upanisad says: ‘His form 
does not fall within the ken of vision. None can see Him with one’s 
eye but only by (his) heart (Ardaya)’ 2 

The underlying view that existence as a universal is constitutive 
of reality is not really acceptable. Reality does not consist in relation 
of existence, direct or indirect such that it might be held that existen- 
tiality is commonly present prior to all existents. A thing is real with- 
out existence as the thine’s ‘determinant’, The real is that which 
exists. 

It is argued that if the character of existentiality does not ‘determine’ 
a continuant lik: the self, it follows that the latter is non-existent 
like a ‘mare’s nest’ which also is unpervaded by existence.1* Besides, 
ifa predicate like existence were not admitted to be continuously 
present in all existents, how do we account for the use of the common 
name ‘existent’ to denote different objects P In reply it may be ob- 
served that things exist because of an inherence of existence in them. 
Existents have sui generis existence and are not determined by the in- 
herence of a common existence. Otherwise it is legitimate to extend 
the question to being itself and demand the inherence of another being 
for it; this would make being effect. The use of common appellation 
does not imply the continued presence of a common factor. Particulars 
ate required only to resemble each other in being called by the same 
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name.* If the name ‘pot’ were to apply to pots because of the con- 
tinued existence of a pot-character it would follow that pots have evolved 
from pot-character and not from clay-material, which is absurd. 
Although in one sense all existents may be said to be the ‘same’ in 
another sense they are different: each existent is private and peculiar 
and the sense in which one is said to be the same as the other can be 
explained by saying that existence in ‘pot exists’ is exactly /rke existence 
in ‘cloth exists’.16 
Qualified Interpretations of God’s Material Causality 


Another variant of this mode of arguing, ascribing material causality 
to the Agent is : the intelligent agent of the world is not as such the 
material cause of the world but only as related to the non-intelligent 
maya. This view differs from the earlier one in not ascribing material 
causality exclusively to God but to God associated with maya, “which 
together transform into the world of senticnce and insentience. ‘The 
merit of this view over the other is Obvious. Instead of deriving the 
non-intelligent from the intelligent and explaining away the apparent 
discontinuity it derives the non-intelligent from a cause which has the 
component of materiality in it. It is also in keeping with those texts 
which speak of material cause and efficient cause in distinct terms? 
besides those texts which speak of the two indistinctly. 


The passages cited from the Saiva hymns in support of this view? 
deserve to be quoted 





Fivefold Thou dost in earth extend—praise | 
Fourfold Thou dost exist in the water—praise | 
Threefold in fire Thou shinest—praise |! 
Iwofold if the air Thou aet all glorious—praise ! 
One in the ether Thou hast sprung forth—praise |! 
Day by day He to the Sun its lustre gave 
In the sacred moon He placed its coolness; 
Kindled in the mighty fire its heat ; 
In the pure ether placed petvasive power; 
Ended the ambiant wind with energy; 
To the streams that gleam in the shade their savour sweet, 
And to the expanded earth its strength He gave; 
For ever and aye, me and millions other than one 
All in their several cells hath He enclosed.3 
Here in these passages the suggestion is that Siva in his role as the cause 
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combines both material causality and agency simultaneously without 
antagonism. He is not the earth, water and so on, but exfends in them 
as earth, water etc. 

The modified version of brahma-parindma-vada, as the present view 
under discussion is, however, fares no better for the same reasons, namely, 
that the difference between nimitta and upddaéna is not adequately appre- 
ciated. What is meant by saying that may@ and Siva are both material 
cause of the world 2? Are the two each in its own capacity a material 
causc like the two strands of a rope ? That will be to treat material 
Cause not as unitary but to be understood more as of the form of a tress 
into which two different strands of cause have been plaited. Or is one 
of them only, vseparably qualified by the other the material cause 2? Or 
is maya the real transforming cause and Siva the ground of maya, the 
material cause ?! 

The first alternative is not a significant modification of pariudua- 
vada because it merely assumes two causes in the place of one. It 
cannot be said that maya and Siva are conjunctively the cause of the 
world, because the two do not have a patity of functions. Maya is co- 

eval with the phenomenon of change, while Siva is its eround.® If 
the two — Siva and maya, are alike the material cause even in their func- 
tions, then how can they be distinguished ? For Saiva Siddhanta a 


difference in substance with identity of nature, as much as difference in 


nature with identity of substance is hardly intelligible. This is in 
addition to the other difficulty of conceiving the unchanging intelligent 
spirit as material cause in itself or in association with maya. 

As for the second alternative® that the material and efficient causes 
stand in relation of attribute (visesava) and substance (visesya) it requires 
a more detailed consideration. The causative agent of the world is, it is 
said, a whole or unity (visista). It is efficient cause which is also material 
cause by virtue of its being inseparably qualified by maya. An example 
of this synthesised unity is afforded by the body-soul relation. The 
soul, in itself immutable, in association with body is born with its birth 
and deceased with its decease. 

The prima facie value of this new concept over the transformation 
theory (paripgma-vada) cannot be gainsaid. Brahman the whole nevet 
in any sense becomes the world. The whole never precedes the part nor 
do the parts swcceed the whole. Brahman always exists as a whole possessed 
of parts and never becomes parts and therefore does not become subject 
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to the finitude and limitations of the latter. Spirit as the unity qualified 
by latent matter becomes spirit the unity qualified by manifest matter. 
During Creation the latent becomes manifest as the effect. The chan ge 
implied by causation is not immediate or direct but mediated. The 
nimitta Rarata in itself does not suffer change but only through the 
material cause (wayaz) by which it is qualified.? 
This is the interpretation of visistadvaita the identity of one 
substance existing in two real forms as cause and effect sub spe 
aeternitatis is affirmed. This view is an attempt to harmonise the 
scriptural references to Siva (Spirit) as transcendent (visvadhika) and 
immanent (wsvakara)8 The efficient cause assumes the form of the 
world as material cause by ¢ransforming itself into the sentient and 
non-sentient forms of existence. And the transformation is of a unique 
kind® such that the efficient cause, eternally pure, immutable, is not 
affected by the change in Spite of the fact that it becomes material cause 
(prakrtt) of the empirical world. How is this accomplished ? 
The answer is given in an analysis of the concept of visis/a as applied 
to the cause of the universe :10 


s* 4D 
tse 


In Dissolution, as the text goes, there was Siva alone left by 
Himself without a second with the potentialities of the sentient and 
insentient existence inseparable from His being. From such being 
went forth the 7#ana-Sakti—the Great light dispelling all darkness 
(when arose the desire ‘may I become many’).1* The cause em- 
bodied in the unmanifest, causal form of the sentient and insentient 
being undifferentiated yet in name and form w///ed that it should 
become embodied in the manifest form of sentient and inséntient 
existence differentiated in name and form. (‘All this did He create, 
and whatever else there is’).13 Pe entered of Himself as their soul 
into the sentient and insentient which had differentiated from Him 
(‘Having created it, He entered it’).14 He becomes thereby trans- 
formed into the universe sentient and non-sentient, respectively, 
the pas and the pasa (He became the manifest and unmanifest 
being’).”” 

Even as a man has first childhood and then youth, brabman of 
the form of the universe exists in two forms, as cause and as effect.16 

The text?” aptly distinguishes between ‘prakrii’ (upadana karana) and 
Maheésvata (nimitla kérana) as respectively mayd@ and mayini® and 
also affarms that “by that which forms His limb is all the universe 
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pervaded’. What forms an aspect, a free particularisation (fasya- 
vayava) of brahman is the cit-‘akti which as the world-soul (purusa), 
of the form of ‘I’ the supreme Enjoyer pervades the entire universe.'* 
Just as the hair and the nails etc. are not born of the body alone 
(insentient) or of the soul alone (sentient) so the universe is born 
not of maya alone or Mahesvara alone, but of the Embodied unity 
which is accordingly described as the ‘womb of all elements’ and 
also as the ‘supreme lord, the Mighty etc’.2° 
Saiva Siddhanta finds itself in agreement with the spirit of this in- 
terpretation which is to conserve the sole causality of God. Yet there 
are differences. Saiva Siddhanta labels this position as #fmitta &éraua- 
parinama-vada. Brahnian is accepted as nimitta karana, which admits 
parindma of a unique kind, and in this sense alone brahman is held to be 
upadana karava. On the in telligibility of this distinction — the distinction 
suggested between nimitta karana in itself and nimitia come to be upa- 
dana karana, rests the plausibility of the concept of apirva-paritdma, One 
is the qualified as such (visesya) and the other the qualified whole, in- 
clusive of the quality (visista). The intelligent immutable Being (a&sara) 
considered 1n itself is the visesya and the same considered in its ‘embo- 
died’ nature, which indeed is its inseparable feature, is ; 
What is this 27s/a? 


"SISTA. 
Is it anything apart from the visesana and visesya 
ez Ss - ™ =e ° : i : : 
and their ‘inseparable’ relation? Is it only their unity or is it held to 
> something over and ; : 7 19 

be sot g nd above these three? If former, the visisfa being 
nothing new cannot be absolved from the difficulties which beset the 
notion of spirit being the material cause of the world, If it is some- 
thing new, the question of Spirit being the material cause does not arise, 
the visisfa being not identical as such with maya"* Which is only visesana. 
The concept of paringng22 


The notion of parinama implicit in the view that Siva, qualified by 
maya is the material cause of the world also deserves to be analysed. 
The concept may be analysed from the perspective of the ‘effect’? 
evolved or from that of the cause which undergoes evolution. To take 
the first: What is meant by saying that effect is an evolute of cause? 

Paripama may be defined as consisting of change of form in the cause — 
cessation of the previous form and acquiring emergence of a form 
different from its ptevious one but conforming to it.23 This definition 
will entail the admission that when the effect comes into being the cause 
has ceased to be. But in the case of the ‘transformation’ of clay into 
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pot there is no cessation of the clay material. Nor again may it be said 
that the new form acquired in transformation is a continuation of the 
discarded form. The world, a ‘transformation’ of Siva its alleged 
material cause should then be a kindred of Siva, that is, of the nature 
of spirit. The concept is thus inadmissible in whichever sense taken. 
Let us look at the question from the angle of cause. Is parinama 
meaningfully predicable of spirit as cause? Is the evolution of the 
world from spirit partial or total? It cannot be a part of it as that will 
mean admission of parts for spirit. If it be total evolution then such 
problems as follows will arise: as spirit evolves into the first of the 
thirty-six tattvas®4, namely, f/va-faffva, whence can the evolution of 
other tattvas from Sakfi-tattva onwards proceed, nothing being Icft 
unevolved of spirit in a scheme of total evolution? Nor can it be that 
Spirit first evolves siva-tativa and again evolves sakfi-tativa and so on. 
The clay material which evolves into a pot is not again perceived to 
evolve into another pot. Nor again may it be held that only initially 
the first, namely siva-/attva is the evolute of spirit and that each other 
tattva thereafter evolves from the preceding one: sak+i from $iva, 
sadasiva from sak¢i and so on. ‘This will contradict the scriptural de- 
claration that Siva is the updadana, in whichever way conceived, of a// 
Phenomena. "The agama speaks of the evolution of fat/vas one from the 
othet and also says that siva is the proximate ypadana of all fattyas.® 
Material causality is attributed to spirit, sole cause as it is, in an ultimate 
and also in a ptoximate sense.”® 

It follows therefore, that Siva’s material causality is inconceivable 
if interpreted in the ordinary sense of a material cause that undergoes 
transformation (parizama). 

The concept of aparva parindma 

But the view which attributes material causality to Siva qualified by 
“aya, does not admit parizdma for the material cause in the ordinary 
sense. Transformation of Siva qualified by maya is of a unique kind. 
Apirva-parinama is intended to be a reorientation of the concept of 
parinama*™’ so that it does not conflict with the unchanging nature of 
Spirit to which the notion is applied. 

But this ‘unique’ transformation is still transformation. If it were 
not and spirit could be still viewed the material cause somehow com- 
mensutate with its immutability, then even the potter could be viewed 
the material cause of pot.** It would be a verbal question only whether 
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we choose to call it the material cause or the efficient cause. If, however, 
‘unique’ transformation fs a case of transformation although of 
a unique kind then the difficulty of conceiving it has to be faced.*? In 
no conceivable sense could the world be a transformation of the wimitia 
kérana without the implication of materiality (jeda/va ) for the latter. 
Body-soul relation is only an instance and no proof; it presupposes and 
does not prove thecase. The issue before us being ultimately the relation 
of spirit and matter, the body-soul relation itself cannot be suggested 
as the solution to the problem implied by it. Childhood and youth in 
relation to the individual, the growth of hair and nail in relation to the 
embodied — are only different versions of the body-soul relation. 

Nor may it be supposed that if we cannot conceive it with the help 
of an example, so much the worse for our conceptions. After all there 
are scriptural evidences, and dgema is weightier than anumana®° But 
this is entirely to misjudge the role of reason in relation to revelation. 
Anumdana cannot contradict dgama. If agama were to conflict with 
reason there would be an illicit regress to infinity; there will be no means 


of decisively settling an issue at any time by reason as it can alw 


ays 
theoretically prove to be wrong. 


When the agama seems to contradict 


itself, antmana helps resolve it in terms of the weightier of the ‘con- 


' ; : 
tradictory’ declarations and as such agama cannot itself come into con- 
flict with reason.?1 


The concept of vrtfi 


Material causality seems inadmissible in the case of spirit because 
Spirit is by definition impervious to change (kara). But the concept 
of change itself needs to be analysed. Is material causality incom- 
patible with change as such or only with change of a particular kind P2 

There are at least four distinguishable metaphysical uses of the term 
‘change’. One is in the sense of origination or creation (arambha) as 
when we say that the threads have ‘changed’ into cloth. Another is 
transformation (parizdma) as in the case of milk turning into curd. A 
third meaning of the term is: several particulars combine to produce 
the impression of a self-same effect (semndaya) as for example grains 
collected in the form of a heap. In none of these senses of the term, 
for reasons already explained at length,®* is Siva conceivable as the 
‘changing’ material cause. But there is a fourth meaning also of the 
term ‘change’ which may give us a foot-hold in the way of understanding 
material causality in the context of spirit. And that is vr#/, a kind of 
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‘change’ which does not really involve change in any of the accepted 


senses of the term. A rolled cloth is unfolded, say, into a tent; this 
involves only a ‘change’ of state (avasth@). A coiled serpent uncoiling 
itself into a totally different form neither ‘evolves’ into an cvolute nor 
‘emerges’ as a new effect.44 Nor may it be said that a tent is nothing 
but the rolled cloth itself. A rolled cloth is not a tent.25 A real pro- 
cess is implied involving ‘change of form’ (avasthd-visesa). Likewise 
in the case of spirit we may talk of ‘expansion’ or exteriorisation (vikdsa) 
and ‘retraction’ or inwatdisation (saiikoca). 

The question that naturally will arise here is, how can spirit which 
is ubiquitous admit change of states like expansion and contraction ?°® 
In answer to this question it may be said that these ‘changes of states’ 
are only symbolic and the causal function of spirit is described as differen- 
tiated because of adjuncts. Or it may also be said that the ‘change of 
states’ pertains only to maya by which Siva is qualified, and that in so far 
as the qualifying maya (visesana) exteriorises and retracts, the qualified 
whole also may be said to undergo these changes of states. According 
to the first, it will follow that spirit is not the material cause as change 
of states are only symbolic ‘differences’ in spirit, ideal differentiation 

- in the function of will. The second answer is plausible but only by 
reverting to the doctrine of ‘visista? which has been shown to be not 
quite intelligible. The notion of vrt/i therefore is not really an advance 
on that of paringma.3? 


The objection that change pertaining to the qualification (visesaua), 
namely, maya will also affect the qualified (visista) may be met by the 
argument that change belon ging to the sphere of maya is not of the order 
of known cases of ‘transformation’ such as is involved in the trans- 
formation of milk into curd; change exemplified by this illustration is 
certainly not of the sense in which maya undergoes ‘change’.. In the 
transformation of milk into curd there is irreversibility about the trans- 
formation, but in the case of maya there is involution as well as evolution.*® 
But this argument overlooks the idea that the reversible nature of the 
cause-effect relation of the self-becoming characteristic of maya® is to 
be traced to the intelligent will underlying the function of maya. Taken 
physically involution is a causal pfocess in reverse, a self-resolution 
of the effect into the cause, an enfolding of the actual back into the poten- 
tial, implying a process in time, whereas, taken metaphysically, involution 
is the freedom of the will to suspend causality.4° [he manifestation 
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and retraction of the ground of being are really functions of spirit, and 
not a mechanical process as, for example, it is for Spinoza. They are 
ultimately linked with the cosmic functions of self-concealment and self- 
revelation. Far from supporting material causality of spirit! the 


concept of rr##i as distinguished from known instances of transforma- 
tion really goes to support will-causality. 


However the motive underlying the suggestion of pri#i as plausible 
interpretation of effectuation cannot be doubted. The two extremes 
which it seeks to avoid are ‘creation’ as transformation, direct and in- 
direct, which make effectuation real but at the cost of the unity and in- 
tegrity of spirit, and creation as illusory appearance (vivarfa ) which 
preserves the integrity of spirit but makes effectuation unreal.!2 Even 
quality (gvva) and action (riya) in relation to substance (dravya) are 
brought under the category of effect in relation to material cause. This 
means that what is minimally required in material causation is the ad- 
mission of real ‘change’ of form; association with a ‘yew? form*® is a 
necessary implication of material causality in so far as quality (gvza) and 
action (Ariy@) are not as such identical with substance (dravya).. The 
‘new’ form or quality by which the material cause comes to be ‘qualified’ 
may be either of similar or dissimilar nature. While guna and dravya 
its material cause, are homogeneous, Kriya and dravya, though related 
as material cause and effect, are heterogeneous. It may likewise be 
held that the world of change and plurality though of dissimilar nature 
from spirit can originate from it. 

This argument is plausible superficially only. Itis true that a change 
of form is all that is demanded about a material cause, but from this 
admission of a change of forms does it not necessarily follow that it is non- 
intelligent (jada)? How can it bean attribute of spirit? Just because 
Spirit has to be admitted as material cause in a literal sense, to reinter- 
pret the very notion of material cause as applicable to spirit is not legiti- 
mate. A literal attribution of material causality to spirit invites all 
the objections raised against the transformation theory. ‘The relation 
of &riya and dravya is not an instance of material causation alone. If 
the world of dissimilar nature from spirit arises from spirit, the pre- 
sumption is not that spirit is the material cause which undergoes change 
of form or function without a transformation of substance. The 
presumption rather is that spirit is the agent, the world-ground, which 
brings about change of form. In conceiving the cause as agent whvt 
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is implied is the rejection of a dualism of doings and happenings — the. 
‘I do’ and the ‘it happens’.*® 
The concept of vivarta'® 


According to Advaita Vedanta dual causality pertains to brahbman in 


a univocal sense since it is conceivable that material cause can also be 


te 


efficient cause. The parity and even identity of the two become in- 
telligible on a revision of the notion of cause itself. Material causality of 
Spirit is conceivable if by cause we mean not the originating or trans- 
forming cause but the unmodified ground of world-appearance. 

The material causality of spirit is implicitly contained in the notion | 
of spirit as world-cause; the attribution to spirit of the three-fold pro- 
cesses of effectuation-creation, conservation and dissolution implies 
that Spirit is efficient as well as material cause.47 And the material 
causality of spirit can only mean that the effect is an unreal appearance, 
not a teal transformation. ‘Transformation of the same erade of reality 
is parinama; not of the same grade of reality is vivarfa. ‘Transformation 
of the same nature as the cause is paritdma; not of the same but of a 
different nature is vivarta. Effect non-different from the cause is pari- 
nama; not non-different and yet what cannot be told apart from the 
cause is vivarta.47* It is only change conccived as vivar/a that is compa- 
tible with the eternal existence of cause and the eternal existence of 
effect-form in the cause.*8 

Vivartopadanatva of brahman is conceivable because of the primal 
hiding principle maya which is co-eternal with brahwan and through 
which brahman phenomenalises into the form of ether, water and other 
elements. The latter are in themselves unreal] appearances and real 
only as brahman.*® 


Saiva Siddhinta also believes in the so/e causality of God. Primarily 
the ground of the resolution of the world, God is also the cause of its 
creation. By conceiving such cause as essentially, not accidentally, 
Will, Saiva Siddhanta implies that the world, the willed-content, shares 
with the Will which is its cause the same otder of being (sa). Although 
wholly conditioned and determined by Will, the world does not lack in 
being though it lacks in value—the value of permanence, and there- 
fore is described as non-being (asat).5° Its reality is in fact bound up 
with and derived from the reality of its cause. The cause is not bound 
up with or derived from the world. The dependence of the world on 
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God and the independence and integrity of God in relation to the 
world — this relation of one-sided dependence is central to religious 
consciousness. 

The theory of vivarfa is also a rigorous formulation of one-sided 
non-difference. But from this follows according to the theory the 
falsity of all relations. To admit that relation is between the false and 
the real is to say that all relation is false.** Brahman as the transcendent 
eround of the world and the world as nothing without brahbman logically 
implies the falsity of the latter whence also follows the falsity of the 
relation in which brabman stands to the world, The concept of material 
causality applied to spirit may be seen to imply that the effect is only 
appearance. The doctrine of self-becoming (satkarya-vada) is admitted 
but only as a first step to a negation of becoming as such and the estab- 
lishment of Pure Being through negation. 

Saiva Siddhanta understands Being as implying will. The cause 
to which the given world as effect points is both a ar/r and Aarau, 
spirit and power, form and function.®? Siva as spirit is essentially 
transcendent but through the instrumentality of his will (vis-a-vis maya), 
He is also the immanent cause of the world-process. 

The conception of non-dual brahman as the reality of which the world 
is but appearance is not tenable.68 Acosmism in a literal sense runs 
counter to the verdicts of all evidence, of revelation and reason not to 
speak of the verdict of sense.°4 The implication of the falsity of the 
world is that its cause, brahman, is non-being.® The negations of the 
Srut#i must be construed along with other texts which speak of brabman 
in personalistic terms. The same Srvf#i which admittedly is the ultimate 
source of our knowledge of brahman as teal and maya as unreal also 
speaks of the world as real. If Srwfi is to be relied upon, the Sruti alone 
is to be relied upon for one’s knowledge of brahman and maa, and maya 
must be interpreted compatibly with other declarations of Sruti. 

The legitimacy of the notion of illusory appearance is also open tO 
question. ‘There is no compelling instance which is both a content of 
valid perceptual experience and of negation as well. The snake- 
appearance, the stock example, may be variously explained as either 4 
‘case of projection of memory, and not a perception, or, if perceived, 
not also subsequently negated, ot if perceived and also negated, still 
Not undisputedly evidencing the category of appearance.°® Even 
granting that what appears is not real, that it appears at least should be 
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of moment. Water in the desert may be appearance but the water— 
appearance, the mirage, has to be accounted for. 

The material cause of world-appearance is allegedly brahman and 
not maya.” Advaita is foresworn a 
becoming. Maya which is co 
itself nothing, 


gainst cosmology; there is no real 
-¢ternal with brahbman is a Sakti of brabman; 
like the ‘blue tint around objects seen through blue 
lasses’, maya is the seed or potentiality of germination and individuality. 
God allows himself to be the ground of the power of maya to play.5§ 

World-appearance in its manifest or unmanifest form is present in 
brahman but really not of it. 


But the question that arises here is: 
brahman 


is absolutely simple and wayd is present in Him. How is it 
conceivable if brahman were simple ? 


? How can absolute Being co- 
exist with absolute ‘seeming’ ? How can absolute knowledge co- 


exist with absolute non-knowledge > Viz 
contradictions in the being of God, and a wilful monism that underlies 
its use is paradoxically also a radical dualism .°9 


‘arta-vada brings incurable 


If the notion of Stound and appearance were only to mean denial 
of the immanence of the ground in the appearance in any but an axiolo- 
gical sense, it is acceptable and Saiva Siddhanta has no reasons to reject 
it.6° Acceptance of maya as a sakti of God and the conception of God 


itself as both Being and Will also imply axiological immanence of the 
ground in the phenomena and a reje 


ction of immanence of existence 
as conceived in pantheisms. 


If vivarta-vada is a re-interpretation of 
parindma-vada of all Shades, and is implied by them 
may likewise be ‘religiously’ re 
freedom of Act, not metely free 


| vivarta-vada itself 
-Iinterpreted and reoriented to mean 
dom of Being. 

The last alternative to be considered is that the non-intelligent maya 


is really the cause that transforms into the world, and Spirit, the ground. 
of maya is also the material cause.62 


of vindicating the claim of the material 
cause is both itself, and also the 


This is the most plausible way 
causality of spirit. The efficient 


ground of the reality of matter in its 
gross as well as its subtle form, Ag ground of matter, spirit is also the 


upadana Rarana ( par ‘Namyaména-mayadhisthanamatrena Sivopadauatvam ), 
while it is also spirit, the niwjtty kdrana. 

The grounds for assigning two causalities to Spirit are different with 
differing accounts.°* They all however agree in according recognition 


to the truth that spirit is the ultimate ground of being. Siva and wayaz 


of which Siva is ground, are both material causes of the phenomenal 
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world. The world as existence (sa#), intelligible (sphar#) and endearing 
(priya), and also as mutable and inert has Siva and maya respectively as 
its material causes. Siva coordinate with maya shares with the latter 
its role as material cause, and as the ground of maya, He is not mere 


material cause but efficient cause. 


An example®! will make this position clear. The phenomenon of 
smoke or soot is the effect of two material causes, fire and wet-fuel. 
Though both are material causes, only the characteristic of the wet-fuel 
is visible in the smoke and not the light and brightness of the fire. 
The phenomenal world is mutable and objective. These characteris- 
tics derive from maya. The spiritual characteristics of intelligence and 
bliss of Siva are not manifest in the world. But this is as it should be 
because Siva is not merely material cause but also the efficient cause; 
the characteristics of spirit, efficient cause that it is, are not communicated 
directly in the effect.% 


It cannot be said that fire is only the efficient cause of smoke and it 
is the wet fuel alone thatis the material cause. As wet fuel per se cannot 
be the material cause of smoke, but it is so only in association with 
fire, the presumption is that fire is also the material cause.66 Similarly, 
immutability, self-luminosity and bliss do not characterise phenomena 
but spirit. Nevertheless spirit together with maya is conceivable as 
material cause of the phenomenal world. Maya alone unassociated 
with spirit is inconceivable as material cause. 


It may be objected that if spirit were also the material cause of phe- 
nomena it must be perceptible in its effect; the clay material is perceived 
in pot, being its constitutive stuff. Why is spirit not perceived in its 
effect? In answer it may be observed that though spirit as such is 
not apprehended in its effect, its characteristics (dharmas) like existen- 
tiality and intelligibility are indeed so apprehended; its bliss-nature is 
of course hidden. ‘The luminous nature of fire is hidden in the smoke, 
but other qualities, such as heat etc. are communicated. 


Another example®§ is cited to bring out the sense of dual ‘material’ 
causality: patents in relation to the physique of their offspring. Both 
‘parents may be considered the material cause in the sense that their 
cells conjointly contribute to the formation of the limbs and the bones 
of the offspring. ‘The male parent at the same time is also considered 
the ‘agent’ as regards the ‘gift? of the child. Ina like manner Siva is 
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considered pre-eminently agent, the ‘giver’ of the world, though He 
is also its material cause.®9 

The example of the spider-web also is illustrative of the dual 
causality of spirit. The material cause of the web cannot be said to be 
the body alone of the spider. The Sru/i says that the spider sends 
forth as well as draws in its web (grhuate ca). To be the ground 
of resolution or retraction is compatible with material causality only. 
At the same time the spider is also the wimitta Aarana. The spider and 
its material body are both material causes in relation to the threads 
sent forth and the spider is also the efficient cause. 


The difference tetween the above mentioned positions, and the 
standpoint of Saiva Siddhanta is only terminological. One affirms 


that God is the material cause and the other terms it the cflicicnt cause. 


No conceptual difference seems to be involved. 
the view that God is the material cause 
in. effect figuratively only. 


Even according to 
, Material cause is understood 
In distinguishing material causality ascribed 
to God from other known instances of material causality, it is affirmed 
and also in a sense denied of God. All interpretations of God’s material 
causality agree in a striking manner in holding that God is material 
cause but in a unique sense. Even the pan-organismic view which 
conceives of the ‘growth’ of the world of sentience and insentience 
from spirit, implies by the analogy of the organism, that spirit is the 
underlying, indwelling ground of the manifestation of the effect.7! 

Saiva Siddhanta is in disagreement only with that view of attributing 
material causality to God which would conflict with God’s immutable 
nature. If God can be material] cause without prejudice to his nature 
as spirit, with such a view it need not dissent.7? It does not disagree, 
because it is with the same end in view that it holds that Siva is the 
nimitta karapa and maya the upadana karana. As it was observed else- 
Where, nimitta kdrana is not merely a cause’? along with other causes; 
it is also the ground of the cause-effect serics. It is the adbisthadna of 
the retraction and re-emanation of the cffect. 


God is the cause of the world (i) in being the ground of its existence 
and also (ii) in pervading and constituting the world.74 ‘This is the 
purport of ascribing material cyy efficient causali‘y to God. God as 
spirit is the ground of maya and its evolution into the world, and God 
‘constitutes’ the world through his characteristics like existentiality, 
luminosity and blissfulness. Saiyva Siddhanta, also by its recognition. 
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of a three-fold cause, material, instrumental and efficient, subscribes to 
the same truth. Admission of maya as the material cause, Sakti (will) 
as the instrumental cause and Siva as the efficient cause implies that 
(i) God is the ground of the world qua the ground of maya, the material 
cause of the world, and that (ii) God is immanent in the world as Will. 
God’s pervasion of the world is not to be understood on the analogy 
of material cause and its effect pantheistically or on the analogy of a 
passive, inoperative substratum and the superimposed, as it is under- 
stood in the acosmistic Vedanta. It is immanence of will rather than 
immanence of being. 


Saiva Siddhanta secks to reconcile the sole causality of God as 
spirit with the recognition of the observed difference between the sphere 
of material cause as that of matter and the sphere of efficient cause as 
that of spirit. aa is the material cause of the world and Siva too, 
being the ground of Mayda, is, while being the efficient cause, also the 
material cause in a transferred sense. Let us take again an example: 
paikaja ( lotus) literally born of mire (pavika), in growing out of its roots 
indeed may be said to grow out of the mire which is both the ground 
(nimitta Karana) of the root, as well as the operative condition (Aaraza), 
on account of its moisture inducing the growth of the root into a lotus- 
creeper.“®© The Agent of the world is conceivable as its ‘first cause’ 
only in this sense without involying a compromise of His immutable 
nature as spirit. It may not be thought that this is virtually to deny 
material causality and admit mere efficient causality (kevala-nimitta) for 
the creator. The latter being also the material cause is very real, although 
in a transferred sense. God being the sole cause of His creation is not 
less true on account of His being material cause in a transferred sense. 
In fact it is the only sense in which God can be conceived the sole 
cause Of His creation. 

The examples cited earlier may be seen to support the present view 
if properly interpreted. Fire is the efficient cause of the phenomenon of 
smoke and may also be considered the ground of the wet-fuel in as 
much as the wet fuel would not cause smoke unsupported by fire. In 
this sense it may also be called material cause of smoke. The parent 
is the efficient cause of the offspring gua the ‘ground’ of the germ-cell 
and also as latter the material cause.?? The spider, itself the efficient 
cause, in being the ‘ground’ of its body from which issues forth its 
threads, is also the material cause transforming into threads. In all 


———— 
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these instances it may be seen that the term ‘ground’ (‘adhisthdna) is 
used in the sense of intelligent self which both supports and controls 
what has only a consequent existence in relation to it.78 ‘The self which 
permeates every atom of living matter may be said to be more legitimately 
the constitutive stuff of a living body than matter itself. 4 
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GOD AS THE LORD OF COSMIC FUNCTIONS 


Five-fold Cosmic Operations 


Our ‘general’ account of the reality of God must include definitions ; 
in addition to merely showing that God exists as the causal ground of 
the world, we should also be able to define the nature of God. God is 
certainly not the ‘given’, to be known discursively as this-what. But He 
may be defined, that is, distinguished by characteristics which are unerr- 
ingly indicative of His being. It was shown that God as Destroyer 
of the world was its primary cause. This thesis contains implicitly the 
definition also; as primary cause God may be distinguished from what 
is not God in terms of a differentia — the differentia suggested by the 
concept of Destroyer, namely, one that performs a// cosmic functions 
quid performer of the pre-eminent function of universal dissolution. 
This, then, is the “general definition’ (¢afastha-laksana) of God? 

The validation (pramdya) of the central reality of Saiva Siddhanta,. 
namely, Siva, is contained in the notion of cause applied to it. The 
defining chatacteristic (/aksaya) of Siva as the lord of all cosmic opera- 
tions is a logical extension of the same idea. The two together com- 
prehensively indicate the ‘general’ nature of God. In our knowledge 
of the real we proceed from the phenomenon of relatedness to the 
reality of what is in relation; in this quest arises the demand to know 
the real in itself, unrelatedly. The ultimate essence or nature (svaripa- 
laksana) of Reality, what Siva is, represents the culmination of knowledge. 


The self-existent, self-luminous Reality in its absolute unconditioned 
essence is Reality, Being or Spirit (Siva). Considered with reference 
to the creature, (pas7) with whom it stands in a relation of non-difference, 
it is also will (Sakti). Being and Will are related as identity (sadatmya) 
of two distinguishable aspects of the self-same.reality. The same, 
considered in further relation to the exigence of ‘cosmic’ functions of 
creation, maintenance and dissolution together with the two “micro- 
cosmic’ operations of self-concealment and self-revelation, is the Lord 
ot the Sovereign (pati). Spirit or Being, in other words, is conceived 
from the phenomenal perspective as the supreme Person — the Lord 
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(pati). That by virtue of which He is the Lord is identical with His 
essence. Lordship presupposes possession of Saksi as the integral 
nature of spirit. The freedom exercised through Lordship comprises 
-an unlimited freedom of will (ccha@) and an absolute freedom for car rying 
them out in actuality, namely, the freedom of act (Ariya). Spirit stands 
as the inalienable basis or background of this freedom.! 

Lordship exercised in a five-fold cosmic operation through the in- 
strumentality of karma, constitutes the general definition (/afastha- -laksana) 
of God. And this itself is intelligible only on_ its being shown (i) 
that the ‘instrument’ of karma by reference to which Divine will may be 
conceived to perform the cosmic functions, is only an impersonalised 
self-concealed form of the Divine Will itself; (it) that the Divine Will 
which is an integral part of Divine reality stands immanently in the will 
of the individual for whom the cosmic functions are meant. God as 
it were stands unfractionably ‘oned’ with the individual self such that 
it could be said that God is as much he (the individual sclf) as Himself. 
This is the advai¢a doctrine implicit inthe notion of God as the sovereign- 
Lord of cosmic functions.® 


The two definitions of god 


The tafastha-laksaya comes first in the order of our understanding 
and as a step towards svariipa-laksana because, implicated as we are in 
bondage, it is only by reference to the condition obtaining in the bound 
state, that we can begin our quest for God. We know Siva in His 
unconditioned self-existent nature as we know Him in relation to our 
present condition of existential estrangement, as the source and support 
of our existence, as law and as love, as, in short, our ultimate fulfilment. 
It is only from such a perspective that we proceed to a knowledge of 
God considered in Himself. Before perceiving the moon as what 
it is in itself, namely a luminous body, we first view it from our point 
of vision. From our point of location, inevitably the moon is just 
what sits skirting the bough of the yonder tree. All knowledge, one 
may generalize, is structured in these two ways bearing necessarily on 
the existential situation of man in his present ‘bound’ condition and a 
future state of freedom from bondage which is his destiny. - What 
we know from the perspective of the bound state of man, bound by the 
metaphysical, mortal and physical bonds of life and existence, is ‘gene- 
ral’ knowedge (tatastha-laksana). What we know in this way leads to 
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a culminating insight which as such is unrelated to our immediate con- 

dition of bondage. This is how God is perceived by ‘liberated’ con- 

sciousness, which is knowledge of essence (svarfipa-Jaksana).’ This 

knowledge unlike all empirical knowing, is knowledge by being; as such 
it has to be realised in the context of spiritual life. In the ultimate 
analysis vision of God is inseparable from becoming like unto Him, 
which is not a possession but has to be won by ‘purification’, by purifying 
ourselves spiritually even as He is Pure. Purificatory process, that 
is what spiritual life is, is also negatively removal of the obstacles to 
our union with God. In one sentence there is no knowledge or ‘vision’ 
which does not also involve ‘mystical participation.’ Knowledge from 
the ideal perspective of Freedom by definition precludes realisation 
as long as one is not freed or liberated. A ‘secular’, ‘general’, exoteric 
knowledge of the ultimate essence of spirit is a contradiction in terms.8 

In Advaita Vedanta, cause and effect as applied respectively to 
brahman and the world are understood in a manner that makes effect 
an unreal something that is mistaken for the cause. The world, as it 
were, substitutes itself as reality in the place of brahman. Our discovery 
of brahman accordingly involves a calling off of this substitution. We 
know brahbman only as we negate the world of which brahman is the un- 
modified ground. Svaripa-/aksana involves a rejection of the fafastha- 
laksana. 

But as already explained, brabman as the world-cause is Will accord- 
ing to Saiva Siddhanta, that freely wills the world into manifest existence 
bringing to pass its dissolution and re-evolution. The effect is not 
an appearance but an exteriorisation effected by Will without under- 
going modification; the effect lives, moves and resolves into the reality 
of the cause. Discovery of Siva’s or brahman’s essential nature does 
not therefore involve negating the world as a necessary step in the 
process. It is true that Siva and the world are not two co-ordinate 
realities existing in their side-by-sideness. Knowledge of Siva surely 
involves rejection of the world if not as existence as a value in its own 
right. Were it not so, were Saiva Sidhanta a philosophical pluralism 
according to which all are real in the same sense, there would not be 
any necessity for the two /aksapas. 

Nevertheless, svaripa-laksana does not imply the falsity of fatastha- 
laksana. ‘The two ate continuous! and mean growing from the merely 
‘exotetic’ to a more inward, ‘esoteric’? knowledge of God. The transi- 
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tion is from a state of dependence, bondage and finitude to one of in- 
dependence, spontaneity and infinitude, involving a growth from em- 
Pirical knowledge to a life of spirit. The two /cksanas are not merely 
two stages within knowledge, two ‘definitions’ to be contemplated by 
mind in a detached manner. They are distinguishable respectively as 
knowledge, and the destined end of knowledge which involves coin- 
cidence of essence and existence. Knowledge by being is a species of 
life in which life comes to be immediately aware of an underlying, deeper 
dimension of reality. It is this ecstatic awareness that is described as 
the experience of bliss characteristic of the life of spirit. It is to this 
end the way is paved by knowledge of tatastha-laksana. When dark- 
ness is dispelled the eye which was shrouded in it comes to know the 
light, by becoming ‘one’ with light. But before that it has first to locate 
the source of light with its focalised vision; the location is a necessary 
moment in the process of the eye comporting itself in the presence of 
the luminous effulgence. 

Even locating it, it may be noted, is possible because of the 
commonplace condition of light. It is as if light unobtrusively or 
‘generally’ reveals to the focalised visual sense its own source and leads 
it onward to union therewith. Union with light by which the eye as it 
were becomes light is a necessary precondition in order to comport 
itself properly in the face of light. 

The tatastha-laksana may only define the ‘that? and not the ‘what’? 
of Siva. Still ga definition it must unmistakably differentiate Him 
fromthe rest.God must be distinguished from what is not God. Pati 
must be distinguished from pafu and pasa. Patitva (lordship) being 
relative may not be adequate for expressing the absolute essence of 
Siva, and yet however ‘generally’ considered it cannot serve to char- 
acterise any one else. It must exclusively though not exhaustively 
characterise Siva. The adequacy of our definition of Siva as the lord 


that performs cosmic functions, judged from this test would therefore . 


require as its evidence (pramdaua) a compound assertion to the effect 
that the Destroyer is the cause of world-creation gnd that Siva the 
Destroyer is a/one such cause. Siva may be the cause of the world, 
but unless it is also shown that Siva alone is, absolutely, the cause, 
to describe Him as the lord that performs all cosmic operations will 
not be to ‘define’ Him; sovereignty of Siva will not be a proprium 
exclusively characteristic of His being. 
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Siva, in other words, is identical with the drahmwan of Vedanta; He 
is God as well as the Absolute; no other deity, not the creator Brahma 
nor again the world-soul Narayana can claim the same supremacy. As 
the recurrent being underlying all that exists, as the destroyer of all 
as possessing illimitable lordship, as the most adequate ruler who is 
immanently present in the creature and cuides it towards its fulfilment, 
as one that drives away the miseries of a never-ending cycle of rebirths, 
as the light that knows no eclipse, as one that instils fear in the minds 
of the evil-doers, as the Supreme Being of infinite splendour Siva is 
brabman itself.12 

Siva is the ‘divine ground’ and ‘abyss’ in which even the gods dis- 
appear and re-emerge. The gods of the trinity in charge of the offices 
of creation, preservation and resolution ate swallowed up in the ulti- 
mate Being which transcends them. The creator creates the universe 
and the conserver conserves, but the supreme Destroyer destroys evety- 
thing, the worlds created and maintained by them as well as the gods 
themselves. Destroying them He creates them again and brings 
to pass through them the operations of creation. 

Even as there is no being higher than brabman, no god is higher 
than or equal to Siva who is identical with brabwan, Though parallel 
attributes are ascribed to Siva and Visnu in scriptures, Siva alone is 
the Supreme Lord, and qualities indicative of lordship ascribed to Na- 
rayana must be differently interpreted.18 

The gods are indeed the Operative aspects of the Supreme Lord 
and their functions are partial manifestations of Siva’s power. Siva 
is more the divine ground rather than the god-monarch that rules over 
a hierarchy of gods. The spirit of the Saiva affirmation of the supremacy 
of God considered as the Lord of cosmic Operations is a mystical mo- 
notheism and not a monarchical monotheism.!4 The one Supreme 
God who is Ruler (pati) rules from within man’s being. He does 


not function as creator from without, but as fone’ with self for whom 
He creates. 


The Concept of paiica-kritya® 

The five-fold cosmic functions of the Lord ( pati) is the answer 
implied in man’s finitude (pasuiva). ‘The semblance of difference between 
divine wrath implied by Destruction and divine compassion implied 
by Creation and Preservation exist not in the reality of God’s being 
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or will but exists in and through the medium of the ‘existing’ finite 
self. Admission of this must not however be taken to mean that 
Divine Forms and Functions are therefore not ontological. They are 
part of the dynamics of ‘concealment’ and ‘unconcealment’ characteris- 
tic of Divine Reality. It is with reference to the finitude of man that 
we have to understand the concept of cosmic operations and of the 
five cosmic operations that Saiva Siddhanta attributes to God. Man 
is ‘fettered’ from the beginning of time by the impurity of ma/a and 
consequently, though intelligent in essence is unaided and unredeemed, 
ignorant and inactive. As long as the connate Impurity of the soul 
remains ‘green’ (Gam) there is no scope for the emergence of the soul’s 
action and knowledge and consequently no way to be rid of the Im- 
purity. The Impurity is inert and the soul already a victim of it can 
exercise no freedom or knowledge to dispel it. It thus follows that 
the initiative must come from the transcendent God by whose benevolent 
Will alone the soul may be made to engage in action with the help of 
a body and in a world in which to liye and move about. Embodiment 
in its turn implies cycles of birth and death in so far as the Impurity 
underlying one’s birth remains as yet not fit for removal. And the 
entire cosmic scheme through which the soul is made to pass must have 
the ring of reality and an intrinsic meaning so that the self may be re- 
‘newedly motived to engage in action. This involves concealing God’s 
identity in the soul and objectifying the soul’s action and knowledge. 
By all these inter-connected processes the ‘green’ unripe condition of 
the primordial Impurity slowly gives place to a condition of ripeness 
(paka). The potential evil becomes as it were actualised!? and thus 
fit for removal. When some thing potential becomes actual God’s 
will is implied as the ground of such possibility. The will, itselt 
neither potential nor actual, is the actualiser of all that is potential. 
Such is Grace. Neither bondage nor liberation can be understood 
except as phases of Grace thus interpreted.18 A successive performance 
of action and enjoyment of its fruitage contributes to the ‘ripening’ 
of the unripe ma/a. Then ensues the bestowal of Grace when the condi- 
tion of Impurity together with action and the cycle of birth and death 
which in its turn is occasioned by the beginningless circumstance of 
Impurity, is set to nought and the soul comes to its undefiled in- 
heritance of freedom. 


The five-fold cosmic functions of the Lord refer to a pre-cosmic 
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Impurity of the soul, namely wa/a and also to two ‘adventitious’ na 
ties through a conjunction with which the ‘green? mala is made ‘ripe.’2° 
These are waya and karma. They are also conjoined from the begin- 
ning of time with wa/a in the soul, but they are adventitious in the sense 
that their functions are to be understood in relation to the function of 
mala. Mala functions as the constricting and veiling principle, while 
maya and karma, as willed to ‘evolve’ and act, serve partially to ute 
constrict and unveil. 

These agencies that bind, being themselves non-intelligent function 
as media of Divine Will. Cosmic action on the part of Divine Will 
has broadly speaking, two phases one in which these bonds—the pri- 
mordial one (sahaja mala) as well as the consequential (agantuka mala) 
are quickened to action and sustained in their functions. The co- 
sequential ma/a are willed to effectuate from their original dormant 
state into their effect forms, and by this means the original ma/a in 
the soul is matured and ripened. The other phase consists in bes- 
towing Grace through a revelatory manifestation, The initial phase 
involves a pel weilaty of true being of God and simultaneous energis- 
ing of the Bond as it were as a conniving witness to its function of 
obstruction.” Thereby is set in operation the entire cosmic process.” 
The subsequent phase implies a self-revelation of God’s true being 
which coincides with a dissolution of the bonds. Creation and other 


-orld-processes follow ae « a 
world pee oe Epa the self-veiling of the divine power and 
cease with its self-revelation. 


Le initial phase of Operation, technically the tirodhana, again in 


its turn implies a gtouping of certain ‘co-operative antagonisms’, 
namely creating ‘body, sense, world and worldly enjoyments’ and 
conserving them out of the creative ground of life on the one hand, 
and destroying on the other hand, what has been created and conserved, 
resolving everything into its abysmal ground. These again fall within 
the single process of maturing or ripening of malas. Dissolution 1s 
calculated to mature karma mala®*— the stockpile of cosmic saficifa, and 
creation-conservation is intended for bringing about the ripeness of 
Guava mala through a fructification of karma already matured and 
rendered fit for bearing fruit. 

The central theme of the doctrine of five-fold cosmic functions 
of God is the continuity and congruence between the creative and de- 
structive processes at work within phenomenal life, and also the great 
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continuity between phenomenal life considered as one long enjoy- 
ment (bhoga) and a life of spirit involving transcending of phenomena 
(moksa)."3 All cosmic functions, manifest ‘simultaneously with the 
pulse of every moment, and in sequence through the change of time’ 
ate, essentially, expressions and embodiments of grace. The meaning 
of each of these functions, not only the fifth one which is grace express- 
ly, can become intelligible if looked at as an expression of Divine 
Grace. 

To consider the operation of Dissolution first. Dissolution 
(semhara) seems to be at the farthest remove from grace. Is perform- 
ing of sarihara, implying death and destructicn, compatible with grace? 

Destruction, technically, is giving respite to the self as for example 
in the case of sleep. It involves bringing about a disjunction of the 
senses from self during the interval between eating the fruit of a matur- 
ed karma and the maturing of another karma.5 Resolution is being 
temporarily restored to the state of ‘pre-biographic’ isolation (Aevala 
avastha) which antecedes a life of empirical enjoyment and suffering 
and therefore constitutes in a sense the ‘native’ unmitigated existence 
of the bound self. To be restored to this ‘Nativity’ after ‘consuming’ 
of the fruit of a particular karma, as a kind of rest and preparation 
for the experience of fresh Karma, is the ‘micro-cosmic’ significance of 
Dissolution. A continuous state of experience, an endless activation 
uninterrupted by suspension and rest cannot betoken a kindly God. 
There are the accumulated consequences of deeds due to pre-existence 
and they will have to be matured and liquidated. Otherwise, if a parti- 
cular experience against a matured karma alone were to endure for an 
indefinite span, other &crmwas from the store-house cannot mature, 
and cannot consequently be removed. According to the theory of karma, 
no karma is liquidated except through its fruits being experienced. 
What is true of the individual is true of the world in the collective. 
Without the cosmic safcita maturing during intervals of cosmic dissolu- 


tion the cosmic process cannot be conceived to serve a purpose. 
If Resolution means respite, and respite for the soul is an act of 


grace in the above sense, then Re-Creation (punassrsti) also cannot be 
grace, it may be said, Why is Dissolution followed by Creation again? 
The answer, again, is that a state of perpetuated Resolution also 
canflot be an act of grace. An eternal condition of rest and inactivity 
will leave the original Impurity unripe and the souls consequently 
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will remain bound till eternity. Evil, then, will be an invariable 
necessity instead of a mere potentiality. Maya —the Root matter is 
quickened into evolving body, senses etc., and souls are subject to 
births in order that their connate Impurity may actualise from its 
dormant condition on its way to become ‘ripe’ and fit for eventual 
decease.28 Hence it is that Creative function has to be conceived to 
follow ResoJution. 

Is Conservation, then, grace? The function of Conservation 
(sthiti) is ‘continuous creativity’*? which, in our terminology, would 
mean preserving the selft’s subordination to maya through whose evo- 
lution it comes to be provided with embodiment. Majd is also mala 
in the sense that it ‘binds’ the soul to matter even though it binds in 
order that the soul may eventually be liberated from ma/a. But if this 
‘bondage’ to waya were ‘preserved’ enduringly by means of a continuous 
creative function (sthi#7) how canthis be an expression of grace? 

In answer, it may be said that it is not only by being enabled to take 
birth but by being made to enjoy and suffer®S that the process of actuali- 
sation of wala is accomplished. The Lord causes ma/a to ripen by 
making it possible for the soul to engage in an unending succession 
of experiences in each birth. Preservation is, therefore, continuous 
with the inner ‘telos’ of creativity, namely that of actualising of the 
potentialities of finitude (pasutva) with a view to its ultimate removal.29 

If the aim of cosmic operations be to redeem the self from its state 
of blindness due to #a/a, how is the function of Concealment (¢irobhava) 
compatible with that aim? How can veiling be considered an 
expression of grace? The cosmic function of Concealment is para- 
doxical. It inhibits and conceals with the powers of the self, and 
facilitates the powers of the bonds (wa/a) by stimulating the bonds into 
action. 

The real significance of cosmic concealment lies in bringing even- 
tually to pass for the ma/as a condition when they shall cease to be 
potent.%° Till the advent of that condition the ma/as are not only not 
removed, being not fit for removal but, on the contrary, their hands 
are as it were strengthened. Both the aspects of Concealment, of 
omission and of commission, are acts of grace, compatible with the 
inner aim of liberation and fulfilment for the soul. 

The Lord that performs the cosmic functions is omMmiscient, and 
knows the miseries to which one becomes heir as one is born. He is 
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omnipotent and it is conceivable that he can liberate all the souls at 
one stroke. And He is not wanting in goodness cither; He is San- 
kara,21 one that wills nothing but good for the souls and is the very 
apotheosis of love.” If that Lord does not at once eliminate suffering 
by liquidating all £armas and dissipating the powers of mala, the 
presumption can only be thatitis so again because of His Will — the 
negative will to sustain and stimulate the Bond in its function of 
concealing and obstructing till such time as it begins to wear thin, 
ready for total dissipation. It is this negative will of the Lord that is 
characterised as the concealing operation.** 

Finally, remains the question: if all these four operations of crea- 
tion, conservation, dissolution and concealment are functions of grace 
why admit the fifth Grace (auugraha) as a distinct operation? If that 
is Grace it follows that others are not equivalents of grace; if others 
are equivalents of grace there need not be a fifth Operation in our list 
under the title of Grace. In answer we may distinguish two forms of 
grace, the grace which characterises the first four cosmic activities and 
the grace chatacterising the activity of revelatory manifestation which 
accomplishes pre-eminently the fulfilment of the inner aim of ‘tclos’ of 
all cosmic activity on the part of Divine Will. 

The first form of grace is the paradoxical one which helps or ful- 
fils the soul by ‘helping’ the bonds; cleansing the soul by adding to 
its original Dirt more kinds of dirt, even as a washerman washes dirty 
linen by soaking it in washing materials also a kind of impurity. He 
cures the soul of its disease by inflicting sufferings and sorrow just as 
a physician secks to cure by adding to the misery of the patient by ad- 
ministering bitter medicines.34 But by this form of erace wala is only 
ripened and not removed. The linen soaked in the washing grains 
only attains to a condition fit for the wash; it has still to be cleansed 
alike of its initial dirt and of the dirts added in the form of chemicals.2° 

The Impurity brought to an attenuated condition, ‘fit for the sur- 
geon’s knife’, the sutplus karma that still remains unliquidated and 
matter (wdayiya) which has been setving as the vehicle of embodied exis- 
tence and experience —all these are yet to be ‘removed’. The cosmic 
operations so far considered are not equal to ‘removing’ them. They 
have served only to prepare through the cosmic processes for the final 
bestowal of Grace. It is only by the direct application of the jiana- 
sakti and the kriya-Sakti of the Lord in the guise of a preceptor, that 
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their ‘removal’ is effected and final liberation fromthe evil of finitude — 
from even a potentiality of evil, is accomplished.36 

The continuity of the five-fold cosmic functions outlined above 
is unbroken and direct but only from the absolute point of view, which 
is the point of view of one who has risen to the divine status, toa con- 
scious communion with God. From the point of view of man fetter- 
ed by bonds and under the sway of the Impurity of ma/¢ the continuity 
is necessarily disrupted. Finite existence is not only different from 
the Absolute being of God but in a sense even implies its denial. Man 
grows in his individuated separative consciousness and it is part of 
the cosmic scheme to nurture and foster this self-affirmation of life and 
a consequent denial of infinite existence with which it is ‘one’ ontolo- 
gically. There is no ‘natural’ transition from this denial implied in 
the attitude of self-affirmation, to an affirmation of Infinite reality 
through a self-noughting; and yet this denial itself cannot be ultimate, 
for from the Absolute standpoint this denial on the part of the creature 
is also facilitated by the will of God as a Necessary moment in the 
process of redeeming the soul from its Impurity. The latter is respon- 
sible for the connate ego-centricism of the finite consciousness and the 
consequent rejection of its oneness with Infinity. God may be said 
to will into actuality this initial act of denial and separation as an act of 
grace as Without this act the self-centredness and the obliviousness of 
divinity in the self due to wala, will continue for ever without any 
hope of dissolution. But by bringing it into existence the creative 
Will provides for its dissolution through growth and ripening. The 
alienation from and the reabsorption into the Divine is a continuous 
process but from the point of view of the pasa there is an abrupt dis- 
ruption, an unconditional leap into the Divine Abyss at a particular 
point of its worldly career.3? 


God and Non-duality 


God is conceived as the Lord that creates because God is Will. 
It is therefore pointless to ask whether creation is ‘necessary’ or only 
a contingent event. God is a being ‘existing’ ¢ se and His aseity is the 
source from which flow all His other perfections.* “Everything which 
God is, He is through Himself’, The question, therefore, ‘what is the 
putpose of God’s performance of the cosmic functions >? has no mean- 
ing. Divine will is essentially creative and does not create for a purpose 
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beyond itself. The question however can be raised and also answered 
meaningfully when viewed from the perspective of the existing ‘me’. 
Considered in itself it surely makes no sense to ask ‘why’ about God’s 
action. But God as ‘identified’ with me can be conceived to act for the 
sake of my good. The ‘purpose’ of creation is the self itself with 
which the creative Will stands non-different. Ultimately from the 
point of view of the self the aim of Creation is the aim of fulfilment, 
growth in the spiritual sense involving actualisation of its otherwise 
unactualisable potentialities and an eventual attainment of a conscious 
union with the Lord which is its destiny. The issue may be clarified 
by raising the following question from the angle of the parvapaksa. 


Motive of creation 


The assertion that God creates the world surely is intelligible only 
on an adequate explanation of the ‘purpose’ of Creation. ‘The anti- 
theists even of the ‘orthodox’ group hesitate to admit a creative God 
because of the difficulty afforded by the problem of motive.? If God 
creates, for whose sake does He create? He cither creates for Himself 
or He creates for the sake of others. Or more plausibly He creates for 
nobody’s sake; there is no ‘telos’ about God’s creativity, inner or 
outer and he just creates as a sport. 

If God creates for His own sake it will mean that Hz: lacks some- 
thing which He must secure from His creative function or from what 
He creates. That God is in need of something to be accomplished 
is incompatible with His plenitude and perfection (nitya-typtatva).™ 
Creation must be an act of spontaneity, not the result of a ‘dialectical 
necessity’.4 It cannot even be ‘the glory of God’ that motivates creation 
because as God possesses His glory eternally in Himself He does not 
need to create the world to give him glory. There is nothing that 


God needs or lacks that He could not have without His cosmic func- 
tions. . 


Nor therefore can it be for others’ sake, presumably, the individual 
selves. Because this will raise the further difficulty of defining the 
relation in which He stands to them as He creates for their sake. Does 
God create as an individual in the midst of other individuals standing 
apatt from them, for whom He creates?4* Or does He create by 
being existentially, that is, in existence identical with the self or does 
He cteate possibly by being both, standing at once distinct from and 
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also identical with the self? In other words, is the relation of God 


and the self one of identity, or difference, or both identity and difference ? 

If it is one of identity as between gold and its ornaments,° the 
alternative really amounts to the previous one we have discarded, 
namely God creates for His own sake. It is suggested by the analogy that 
the difference between God and self is not real: His creative function 
will accordingly have to be understood, if at all, for an end which can 
only be His end, there being nothing really beside Him. If, however, 
it were one of difference, difference total and uncompromising, as bet- 
ween light and darkness, then again it is inconceivable that He creates 
for the sake of what is totally different from Himself. God’s action 
can be for anything but not conceivably for the sake of what is utterly 
different from Himself. Pure difference like pure identity is a denial 
of relation. If God were ‘wholly other’ to the self He can be anything 
but not its Creator.°* Can the relation be both identity and difference 
as, for example, between speech and what is spoken (sabda and artha) 
where both are identical and also different.6 Though different sabdz 
and artha are mutually implicatory, in which sense they may be said to 
be identical as well. But this is not really a plausible alternative, because 


of the obvious logical inconceivability. 


The last alternative that cosmic functions are performed for ‘no 
purpose whatever also seems not tenable. It is one thing to say that 
a ‘purpose’ of Creation is unintelligible implying, as it does, a purpose 
beyond itself. But it is quite another to say that Creation is ‘purpose- 
less’. The difficulties afforded by the problem of motive are avoided 
by this alternative which considers God’s ‘unmotived’ action after 
the models of sport and artistic creation. Sport is not, strictly, an 
unmotivated activity. It is if for nothing else at least for recreation and 
the joy of doing. Similiarly, the artist seeks consciously or otherwise 
to express himself in his creations; there is something compelling about 
them. ‘The artist cannot be supremely detached from his work. 

Badarayana raises the difficulty pettaining to the possible motive of 
Creative activity:? an all-sufficient God cannot have motive, but 10 
activity can be conceived as unmotivated. His solution’ is that it is 
merely a sport or play and of the motiveless nature of spott we have 
instances in our empirical life (/okavat). People indulge in sport apparent- 
ly for no gain. But the question here is not about the presefice or non- 
ptesence of motive; motive is continuous with activity and is already 
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part of it. The illustrations can only serve to differentiate between 
ovett motive and subtle motive of action, between motive in the 
sense of extraneous purpose or motive in the sense of ‘inner telos’. 
_But they do not illustrate ‘purposceless’ action. 

When God’s activity is described, the descriptions make a natural 
use of the concept of play. One saint sings: “by conserving and 
_Cfeating and by hiding all the Heavens and earth do thou p/ay’’. The 
_cosmic functions are described as divine sport. The same saint also 
-sings: “O Lord ! from the sport of Thy grace by which Thou redeem- 
eth, we have been blessed in all ways the Blessed have been 
blessed’’.® Here by ‘sport’ seems to be meant, not action devoid of 
an end —the saint confesses to the experience of blessedness and 
fulfilment flowing from Lord’s cosmic activity — but action that 
“Means no effort or exertion for the Lord. The saint seems to heave 
a sigh of relief when he says in effect, ““we are at long last saved, and 
saved in every possible way as men can be saved”? implying the toil and 
effort and the ‘dark nights’ it costs one who pursues the arduous 
spiritual path to rise equal to and become aware of and benefit by 
Divine Grace ever at work in the soul of man. For the redeeming 
Grace in contrast, it is just ‘play’ involving no effort.10 

In whichever sense taken it is undeniable that we appeal to the 
creative nature of Divine Wil] which is identical with Grace. By grace 
we refer to an activity that is unconstrained by any necessity outer or 
inner; it is an activity which by definition can have no purpose beyond 
itself. Itis a free phenomenalisation, takin g place when it need not take 
place. It is not in fact legitimate to raise the question of final cause in 
the context of will-causality. The Will is essentially sclf-conscious 
(ahatpadartha-riipa) of its function but consciousness of this function 
is without any motive. Itisaconsciousiess of one’s freedom and means 
nothing more than an overflow of the joy within. 


But this is only the negative side. The Will is also describable as 
‘gtacious love. The actuality of Will is, humanly considered, life pheno- 
menaland transcendental, and the process of lifeas such has the uniform 
charactet of ‘gratuitous’ love; it therefore follows that Divine Will is 
gtace in the positive sense of love. Phenomenal life emerging from 
the night of cblivionto the day of vigil and action, and from the night 
of empirical wakefulness to the day of Divine Presence, are oe 
alike conditioned by the actuality of Divine Will. In both it has the 
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character of love. Ontologically God as Will may be conceived to ‘act” 
toward, the other-and-yet-not-the-other creature which #s therefore 


if anything the purpose of God’s activity. 


Interpretation of advaita 


There is a demand in the conception of God as creative will to conceive 
of the relation between God and self —the Creator and the creature, 
neither as identity advocated by acosmisms noras difference as dualisms 
interpret nor cyen as a juxtaposition of the two as advanced by 
immanental pantheisms but as one of ‘non-duality’ (advai#a), inseparable 
existence. ‘The Divine Willis ontically what it is, namely itself and yet 
it permeates the will of the individual selves so intimately that it may be 
said to be, verily, their wills themselves. God is Himself. He is also 
the selves. Heis both.™ It is not Himself that God creates, nor 
Himself that He redeems. It is for the purpose of the self’s fulfilment 
that He performs cosmic functions and yet in so far as the selves are not 
‘different’ from Him, He does not perform for a purpose beyond him- 
self. Activity for the sake of the ‘self? coincides with activity for self’s 


sake." 


This brings us tothe most central of the doctrines of Saiva Siddhanta 
_the Advaita relation. The entire issue about the interpretation of the 
term advaita hinges onthe relevance which the question of man’s 
identity with God bears to the human situation. If man were what his 
core is said to be, if he is Spirit (atan) per se, and his ‘potentiality’ is 
identical with his ‘actuality’ the question of a God (pavi) infinite and ab- 
solute, different from the finite creature (pas) will not arise at all. The 
term ‘advaitan’ occurring in Creation texts, if it were interpreted merely 
to mean that man is in essential though untested sni#y with God it will 
not bear significantly on anything that exists. Concepts or notions not 
grounded in a direct sense of existence as’ it is lived in its everydayness 
have no real significance. Man is also ineluctably part of existence, 
estranged and alienated from God. God is the creative ground of the 
spatial temporal and causal structure of existence, and is not identical 
with the structure positively or negatively, though He may be freely 
identified with it as an actor identifies with his role or a mother bears 
with her suffering child. Identity there sutely is but in the sense of 
a free identification on the part of God with what exists. | | 

The Creation text of the Upanisad makes use of the expression 
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advaifam in apposition to iat, along With ekham: ekam evadviti yan; 13 That 
advaitam is not a mere negative Cveryone admits; what its complement 
is, is the question. Identity, difference, or identity-in-difference ? 
An unequi-vocal affirmation of any one of these or a combination 
of these does no justice to the mystery of God-self relationshi 


p that 
underlies the conception of God as the Lord 


of cosmic functions. 
What it then negates is a quality of existence, namely its divided- 


ness, alienation from the divine ground, and What it affirms is God’s 
inalienable indwelling (auusyftatva) with man. 


Before analysing the different senses of advaita the following may 


be said by way of a general anticipation of the standpoint of Siddhanta. 
Unlike expressions to which is affixed Not’, advaita is a word with a 
Negation prefix built into it (like ‘intolerable’ 
aggressive’). It does not have the same function of explicitly 
rejecting a suggested description. The function of exclusion is implicit 
In all descriptive uses of language. The dev 


, ‘impolite’ ‘non- 


ice that language often 
however adopts for making the function explicit is to use prefixes. Of 
this the word ‘not’ and its equivalents is the common place. The words 
beginning with negative prefix instead of emphasising differences serye 
to underline complementariness. In calling a thing 


‘unblue’ we empha- 
sis€ its similarity to other ‘unblue’ 


things as its difference from blue 
things. ‘The motive of the texts using the expression advaita is less to 


correct a false impression than to have q constant and persistent interest 
in ‘what is not two’, to describe something that is 
Advaita is in this sense one of those irreplaceable ‘primar 
No other, especially no philosophical term, 
occutrence in the text quoted above along 
which means one, is Ssionificant and demand 
light of its uniqueness of reference, 
existence is not completely isolated 
that it is not strange or alien but that 
Saiva Siddhanta arrives at this co 
lysis of the semantic issues that arise 
of the notion. 


most positive. 
y’ words which 
can ever supersede.“ Its 
with the expression eka/ 
Ss to be interpreted in the 
Briefly, it refers to the fact that 
and disjointed from each other, 
it stands within a relationship. 4 
nclusion through a careful ana- 
from the classical interpretations 
The negative particle naif has several meanings!® of 


which three seem to be releyant in the context of the expression advaita: 


abbava (ptivation), viredha (opposite) and anya (otherness).17 The meta- 
physical-theological differences among the various classical Vedanta 


schools may be shown to be foreshadowed in the meanings that they 


ane 


ee ent | hee 
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a 
vada) understand it in the privative sense (abbavartha), so that not-two 
5 28 whe 


ssign to the negative prefix in advaita. The monistic schools (e644 


in the sense of non-existence of two implies really onenes 
term advaita used to describe brabman implies the secondless unity of 
brabwan whether the unity be understood as rigorous unity (kevala) 
or a rich unity (visisfa)19 By a strange paradox the dualist (dvaitir) 
too understands the term advaita to imply numerical oneness although 
this in turn necessarily implies according to him by contrast the exis- 
tence of a second toit. The sense of the na# that is adopted here 1s 
that of the opposite (viredha).”° 
The monist interprets the negative particle in the privative sea 
inthe instance of a-prakdsa (non-luminous, thatis, opaque) the negation 
relates to simple absence of prakdsaiva (luminosity); likewise not-twO 
means one, as a simple denial of two or two-ness. ‘The dualist undet- 
stands by the denial of two in not-two its opposite one, as for example, 
in the term a-dharma (dis-value), where the negative signifies the oppo- 
site of dharma (value). Though according to this interpretation 
advaita means ‘one’ it is in tutn suggestive of the necessary existence of 
two and more. Opposition implies the independent reality of the 
terms between which thete is opposition, 


se. 


Saiva Siddhanta in adopting a third meaning of negation, namely 
anya (other than), understands advaita to mean, not oneness but literally, 
non-duality (@vanyatva) neither more nor less. It is not negation of 
two but a case of negation of duality entailed by ‘two’. Not-being- 
two, in the sense of a positive oneness is not affirmed of Drahman, but 
only duality is denied of it. -Advatfa, according to Saiva Siddhanta, 
affirms neither the absence of a second (monism) nor implies the being 
of a second (dualism), but affirms only the secondlessness of the second. 
What appears to be second to brahman in the order of existence is, nevet- 
theless not essentially second to it, because brahman is Presence involv- 
ing union, pervasion and relation. What is therefore denied of the tw? 
is their otherness which alone furnishes the basis for duality and what is 
affirmed, by implication, is their inseparability, inalienability, a positive 
condition of invariable ‘co-presence’.*? The co-present God is not 
first some one who is, and then co-present with the self. He is always 
a ‘cO-pfesent some-one’.22 They are two but there are never two, Of 
rather, there are two but they are never two.3 

As examples of this sense of the negative particle are cited a-brabmanap 
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(non-brahmin ),  an-asvah (non-horse), an-ckam ( non-single ). The 


nonbrahmin is, strictly, one who is indeed a brahmin by birth but not 


a brahmin by profession and brahminical ways of life.*4 The 
“non-horse’ refers to mule which is not, 
horse. Theterm an-ckam likewise means ‘other than’ one, signifying 
two etc. which do not exclude one as such 
of one as one.5 Similarly, 

of the two but excludes only 


and yet is, something ofa 


but only the exc/usiveness 
advaita does not exclude the ontic being 
their exclusion, duality. 


The expression ‘advaitam’ seems to be in answer to the problem of 
how the supreme self and the individual self, two entities real and even 
different presumably, could yet be related at all. Are they to be related 
by a “ertium quid which somehow could relate them ? Such a device 
is notoriously unsuited in philosophy. The mediator has to be mediat- 
ed. The term advaita seems to suggest the answer. The two—the in- 
‘dividual and the universal are to be SO conceived as 
of their essence the ground of unity which would re 
non-dually. Advaita 


lation is u 


containing as part 
late them together 
as referring to their relation implies that the re- 
nique as being neither just external nor just internal. The 
two terms of the relation are not dev 
that each would be an ‘other’ to the other (bheda, Samyoga) as in that case 
they canrot be brought together in a relation. Nor are the two terms 
implicatory on a mutual or reciprocal basis 
that each term of the relation is at on 
relation to the other (bhedabheda). 

apart that they carnot be coupled tog 
sO mutually dependent that they ca 


oid of mutual implication such 


strictly speaking, such 
ce implicans and also implicate in 
If in the former case the two fall so 
cther as two, in this case the two are 
nnot be coupled apart as two. 


Nor is the relaticn to be conceived as identity (abheda, aikya) so 
that advaita may be taken to mean one in a numerical sense. If ‘non- 
dual’ were to imply absolute oneness, the one etern 
one cannot know itself as one.2? 
thinking. Scripture declares not on 
sciousness.Unitive consciousness is 
unity; 


ally and absolutely 
There must be another thing thus 
ly that it is one but that it is con- 
also at once consciousness of its 
the Will to become Many cannot be unreflective will. How 
would the ‘merely’ one always and invariably so know itself as such ? 
Some self-alienation will have to be presupposed in the assertion of one. 
Pute identity cannot even be uttered. Its very assertion will be proof 
positive of its mediated character. The very declaration ‘ekam 
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evadvitiyam brahma’?® in scripture Is proof that the term means only 


and barely denial of otherness. 
The advocates of the meaning of one, understand the term not as it 


is in the text as a unique category of valuation of Being as sacred or 
holy, but metaphysically as determinative of the number and nature of 
the real.29 The expressions Aevaladvaifa (pure monism, non-duality 
of pure Being) visistadvaita (monism with qualification, non-duality 
of Being but with qualification) and viredbadvaita (the opposite of 
monism) indicate pre-occupation with the ontic problem of the number 
of being. The Saiva Siddhanta interpretation has the merit of not tm- 
porting anything to qualify the simple notion as it occurs without ad- 
jectives in the text. In its estimate, the advocates of the meaning of 
one have missed the significance of the negative expression advaifa;? a 
more direct e&am in all the places in the Srw#i in its stead would have 
served the purpose. Even in the texts where the terms ‘eka? and 
‘qdvaitam’ occur appositionally together the distinction drawn between 
their meanings amounts toa distinction without difference : both 
the terms mean one, one explicitly and the other implicitly. The 
former is reinforced in significance by the latter. 

For the advaitin the nature of secondless Being (ekam) is further 
defined as Pure Being (advaitam) devoid even of qualities.34 For the 
visistadvaitin there being no other controller (advaitam),32 the Being 
which is the ultimate material cause of the universe (e&am) is further 
characterised qua sole cause as also its efficient cause. ‘The implication 
is, according to the w/s/advaitin that bothterms denote secondless Being 
— there being nothing outside its unity (vitstantarbhava eva aikyam), but 
not to the absolute exclusion of other things than brahmwan, Other 
things—the worlds of cif and acit are latent in Him as in a material 
cause. The two words ekam and advaifam both denote qualified Being 
(savisesa brahman).3 | 

The dvaitin too, although opposed to monism, understands both 
ekam and advaitam alike to mean one, of course in the sense that neither 
is suggestive of a secondless Being. kam means the one in the sense 
of the supreme or the chief (wvkhya) or being different from the rest 
(anya) ot being unaided or unsupported by others (asahaya). It does not 
mean one precluding the being of a second. Similarly ‘advaitam, 
which reinforces the same idea signifies that there is no second to Him 
of His class (sajatiya-dvitiya-vastu-rahitam). The meaning of the negative | 

10 
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Ptefix of advaita that he adopts is, Simultaneously suggestive of the 
reality of species belonging to different classes (vijatiya-bheda) 4 

Saiva Siddhanta finds these interpretations unsatisfactory. The 
term advaita is understood to be essentially of the same significance as 
cham. While certainly it cannot be taken to mean something which 
will conflict with ekaw®— the two notions being alike predicated of 
brahman, it does not follow that they are to be interpreted as synonyms. 
Advaita is nota periphrasis for ekam. ‘The term moreover occurs with- 
out qualification in Srufi, and the direct sense of the term is reflected in 
the Meaning of anya (other than ) indicated by the privative prefix. 
The term meaning other than two or non-dual, defines the nature of 
relation and not the number of Being, that is, whether it is dual or non- 
dual, not whether it is one or many. 


The purport of the use of the expression advaifa seems to be to 
expound the meaning of God’s relatedness to sclf which is the 
theme of the celebrated mahavakyas of Vedanta : ‘I am brabman’ 
(ahariz brahmasmi),® ‘That thou Art’ (at fvam asi),** ‘This self is 
brahmaw (ayam dima brahma),®® and ‘Intelligence is brahman’ ( prajiianam 
brahma).2® "These propositions dramatically express the non-dual 
relationship of God and self, the relationship affirmed significantly in all 
the three persons (aham, tvam and aya), with the suggestion that God 
is not an impersonal non-relating ‘That’,4° but is trans-personal as well 
as inter-personal. The verbs (asi, asmi) express some determinate relation, 
not relationless identity. ‘The problem that arises here is: the self 
and brahman being two in sense as well as reference how can one 
be or become the other ? How can there be co-ordinate equivalence 
between the two ? The term advaita Suggests the answer;"! it defines 
the characteristic relationship between the two which permits their 
identification, union in spite of their being two. It is a species of re- 
lation which must be different from simple identity of two identical 
things (azkya) lest the two teally become oneand render the description 
non-dual (advaita) in the negative, void of significance. It must be 
different again from identity as between substance and attribute (44@dd/- 
mya) as there are nottwo thingsin that case but only two aspects of one 
and the same thing and their identity could well be described as one 
and not non-dual. It must be a relation between two things which are 
yet not two in the sense of being characterised by mutual otherness. 

The classical interpreters of «abvaita, however, offer different 
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explanations for the mahavakyas. The advaitinas we saw, takes the word 
advatta to imply absolute unity or oneness, as two-less-ness (dvitvabhava) © 
cannot be predicated of things numbering more than one, and here 
again lest this secondless unity be onlyin name, itis defined as devoid 
even of qualities (nirdbarmaka). Advaita denotes Pure Being (wirvisesa 
brahman) and the mahavakyas ate understood accordingly as identity- 
judgements (akhandarthaka-vakya) and not as relational (sanisargarthaka) 
judements.42. *That Thou Art’ and other major texts inculcate negation 
of difference between brahman and jivaand impliedly assert their identity: 
the infinite, but not the immediate (fa/), is identical with the immediate, 
but not the infinite (vam).* The identity between the individual self 
and the supreme self is indicated by means of a deduction of the two 
conflicting determinants ‘individual’ and ‘supreme’ from both sides and 
retaining only the common factor, namely Self44 The purport of the 
proposition then is with regard to one element only and not about two 
clements in some way related. 

Ramanuja too, who interprets the text as expressive of relation, 
says that it establishes equivalence between the subject and the predi- 
cate. The ‘that’ refers to brahwan which is to be taken not as Pure 
Being but as a person with perfections and also modes. The ‘thou’ 
though referring directly to the individual self (Svetakett) refers in 
fact, extendedly to the supreme self (paramdtman) of whom the indi- 
vidual self is body (sarira). Brahman having qualities is non-different 
from the Self of all the selves. To take the sentence literally, as expres- 
sive of the identity of brahman who has such qualities as infinitude, 
omniscience etc. and self (iva) who is finite, is contradictory. There- 


fore ‘thou’ should be taken to extend to the paramdtman who has self 


as his mode (sar7ra).48 Both the referents of ‘af ‘vam as# pertain to the 


self-same savifesa brahman, despite their difference of ‘sense’. 

From the perspective of Siddhanta, the differences between advaita 
and visistadvaita are rauch smaller than their similarities. Both seem to 
adopt the negative sense of the ptivative prefix in advatta: advatta 
means unity, oneness. The only difference, significant no doubt, 1s 
that while fot one it is Pure Being devoid of qualities and relations, for 
the other it is Being qualified sub specie aeternitatis by attributes and oe 
tions; for both the terms /a/ and 7vam alike refer to Brahwian, to nirvisesa 


brahman for one, and to savisesa brabman for the other. : 
Madhya splits the terms of the text ivetaketo tat tvam asi by putting 
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the negative prefix before ‘fa?’ and reads it as afaf-fram asi—That, ‘Thou 
art not;*” the purport of the text is to emphasise the fundamental 
difference between the finite and the infinite. Madhva’s commentator 


supports the thesis of absolute difference by appealing to nine illustrative 
instances#® in the same context. He also suggests a motive for this 
teaching of difference. However exalted one may be, one is not the 
supreme being whose majesty as the Lord of Creation is unsurpassed, 
To know the unbridgeable difference between God and creature is to 
feel a sense of dependence.*® ‘To surrender autonomy or independence 
yielding to ‘theonomy’ is not only no evidence against difference between 
finite and the infinite but difference is actually demanded as its metaphy- 
sical complement. ‘The term ‘advaita’ accordingly is interpreted to mean 
‘one’? so that it implies necessarily the reality of things besides the 
one;.the purport of the teaching of adi 


aifa is identical with the teaching 
of the mahavakya, namely to inculc 


ate ontological difference. 


Saiva Siddhanta finds elements of truth in these interpretations but 


sees no basis in them for an adequate distinction between ‘advaita’ and 
‘eka’. he advaitin’s ‘denial’ and the dvaitin’s ‘assertion’ seem to be 
metaphysically on par; they are cuphemisms respectively for asser- 
tions of pure identity and pure difference. Saiva Siddhanta finds advaita 
rather to be adumbrative of the truth of union of the individual with 
the supreme. God and self do not exist as two realities independent 
of one another but exist in most intimate union without any possibility 
of disjunction.5! What is therefore negated by the term advaita is the 
quality of existence, namely its separateness and independence from the 
ground of existence. The world of separation is the illusion®? and 
inseparable union of existence with its ground, namely Being, is reality. 


The dialectic of divine-human relation 


Saiva Siddhanta in answer to the three-fold interpretation to which 
concept of advaita has been subjected, finds three dimensions of trela- 
tionship which co-exist as dimensions of the self- 


same truth —those of 
unity, difference and unity-and-difference.53 


Where others see scope 
only for a dialectic of difference, or a countet-dialectic of identity and 


respective vindications of unity or difference each to the exclusion of 
the other, Saiva Siddh4nta sees only at work a dialectic of divine-human 
relationship in which unity and difference, difference and non-differenec 





5 


et cet 
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demand, but do not exclude each other. The ‘inner movement of divine 
life? is disclosed in the dialectic of God-man relation. 

The use of dialectical terms in describing the Divine-human trela- 
tion is necessitated by the infinite tension which characterizes it. The 
same concept is used in the same sense without any equivocation. If 
the meaning of the concept changes, the intrinsic necessity for it is de- 
scribed in a logically coherent way. The meaning of unity drives 
us by an intrinsic necessity beyond itself to difference and similarly, 
difference in turn points beyond itself to non-difference.°° 

The only way of explaining this self-transcendence implicit in the 
right meaning of a concept is through a kind of analogia entis. It is only 
by the use of analogies, and different analogies, that changes in the mean- 
ing of the concepts of identity, difference, and identity-and-difterence, 
can be explained.5* Saiva Siddhanta explains the three dimensions of 
the relation of advaita accordingly with the help of suggestive analo- 
gies. 


The ‘unity’ aspect of advaita may be understood with the help of the 
analogy of body and soul.5? The ‘unity’ or oneness of body and soul 
is not a metaphysical fiction; it can be demonstrated in a rather naive 
but significant way.°® When A and B stand in tightest embrace, it is a 
commonplace that despite their physical proximity they do not lose 
their self-identity; A does not respond when it is B who is called to 
attention. No physical proximity, no psychological or social feeling 
of tele between persons can be so close so that the related persons 
would be literally sdentified each with the other. A’s personal identity 
never by mistake knits itself on to that of B no matter how close the 
two are. Now take the case of body-soul relation. The soul does not 
keep aloof as distinct from the body when the latter is addressed; it is 
‘one’ with the body in the sense that it is wholly identified with the body 
without any reservation. It is in this sense the Supreme is ‘one’ with the 
individual. It is a case of free identification or union and not identity 
or unity as between gold and ornaments made of gold. The latter 
case is one of relationless identity and nota relation. In the case of 
body-soul relation the ‘oneness’? does not amount to identity; while 
the soul identifies itself with the body the self is still the self and body 
thebody. While the identification is no doubt unreserved and complete, 
it will be technically incorrect to say that one zs the other in the sense 
in which we can say the ornament is itself the gold.” 
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In the same manner though the Supreme is ‘one’ with the individual, 
He is still the Supreme self; the individual does not cease to be an in- 
dividual. And yet there is ‘identity’, The identity or identification is, 
as may be seen, one-sided. It is the freedom of the Supreme to be the 
sclf and also other than the self, while the sclf’s destiny is fulfilled in 
its oneness with the Supreme. ‘This is the clement of self-transcendence 
suggested by the analogy of body-soul relationship. The very notion 
of identity implied here points beyond itself. God who ensouls the 
entire world 7s the world and also different from it. He ts different from 
it in the sense in which the world cannot be different from Him. The 
latter is exhausted in the relation while the former while being freely 
in the relation, also simultaneously outlives it. 

The moment of ‘difference’ to which identity points is the difference 
between what exists and the ground of the actualisation of its existence. 
It is to this element of unbridged difference that the Vedic assertion of 
ekam tefers. If advaita were to mean ‘inseparability’, ekaw cannot be 
understood to mean pure unity; inseparability implies that there are 
two entities between which obtains a relation of inseparability. The 
two, to the extent they are thus related, may not be quite two, but in 
ceasing to be quite two they do not become one. If so, the scriptural 


declaration that Being (sa) is one only (ekam eva) should be interpreted 
to mean monism not with regard to existenc 


God-head.*1_ The One of the Veda signifies the unequivocal oneness 
of the Lord;®? the Lord (pati) it is that is one. “Thou, who sayest 
‘one’ understand that thou art pas in the company of pasa’. 

The illustrative analogies bring out the sense of distance or difference 
So vital in the experience of the holy. The vowel ‘a’ in relation to 
other letters—other vowels and consonants, brings out the sense of 
difference. The difference is not as between two things (or two letters 


of the alphabet) but as between all and any thing and no-thing or that 
which cannot be understood as one more thing. 


e but about the reality of 


It is like the ‘ontolo- 
gical difference’ between the implicitly uttered ‘a’ and other letter- 
utterances.®4 Such difference, religiously speaking, 
of our preference for one over the other : 


foundational while the other exists and artic 


forms the ground 
one is fundamental and 
ulates but in dependence 
on that one. The visual sense in relation to illumination of light is 
another impressive analogy. Light is the condition or the ground of 
the very possibility of vision and is as such necessarily different from the 
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visual sense. Here again the ‘difference’ is indicative of the intrinsic 
transcendence of one of the two in relation to the other, and existen- 
tially providing the basis for our evaluative preference. 

While ‘God’ is surely the Other, He is not to be equated with the 
absoluteness of the other. He is ‘wholly other’? while at the same time 
He is the not-other, the here, the now and the mine. The ‘difference’ 
between God and man suggested by the analogies, it may be noted, 
does not amount to opposition; it is not like the ‘difference’ between 
light and darkness. Just as identity does not mean abstract oneness 
difference does not mean ‘abstract’ opposition and duality. The ana- 
logies themselves bring out this idea; the difference points beyond it- 
self. ‘The initial vowel ‘a’ while being different from other letters is not 
also wholly different from them. As the primary sound that human 
voice can utter it is present in every other sound vowel or consonant. 
Itself free from all vocal modulations, it is what makes for the evolu- 
tion of all vocalisations. ‘The illumination of light is different from the 
visual sense but not absolutely different; they are species of light® 
and one permeates and interpenetrates the other. Goethe wrote : 
“Tf the eye did not partake of the sun’s essence it could never perceive 
it; if God’s own power did not lie in us how could the divine delight 
us ?” God is ‘different’ from the soul as the Lord (pati) 1s different 
from the creature in bondage ( pas) and yet He is not ‘wholly other’ ; 
His very ‘difference’ understood in the way suggested by the analogies 
demands as a necessary moment its change into its opposite, namely, 
non-diffterence. 

The ‘third’ dimension which gives real. depth and meaning to the 
telation of advaita is, then, the element of Divine co-presence or co- 
working which is the religious counterpart of the metaphysical notion 
of ‘identity-in-difference’.66 It involves a denial of difference in res- 
pect of function. God is non-different from the soul in respect of 
being and also in respect of will. The felt presence of God in the soul 
as the will behind its will cannot be expressed in terms of mere co- 
existence or togetherness. God is not some one who is co-present in the 
spirit of man.®? This will mean only the dimension of difference, but 
by the category of ‘co-presence’ is meant a new dimension of relation 
involving a denial of difference. God as ‘some one who is strictly a de- 
nial of a co-present God. The concept of co-presence is higher than 
and inclusive of the concepts of identity and difference; co-presence 
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or co-working negates difference which itself is a negation of identity. 
The ‘co’ relation involves negation of negation,% 

Co-presence can be described in the language of metaphysics as the 
relation of substance and mode.® Of the two terms one depends on the 
other for its function — the other with which it is inseparably related as 
its mode. Like fruit and its swectness, melody and sound God is rela- 
ted to self.° But self is, at the same time, nota mode. The mode can 


only bea part of and cannot be in ‘union’ with the substance. To be 


in union is to be or become ‘one’ with the substance from inside and 


not merely qualify its actuality. The relation of mode ( prakdra) and 
substance (prakarin) does not represent the heart of the relation but 
only an element of it. This then is the aspect of  self-transcendence 
about the ‘third’ moment of Divine-human relation,”! 

This concept of a ‘three-dimensiona] relation’ between man and 
God brings out also God’s nature as Being (sa), Intelligence (ci#) and 
Bliss (@nanda). Being ‘identical’ is in answer to God’s nature as Being, 
Being ‘different’ is entailed by God’s nature as Spirit (c//) in so far as 
Spirit’s function is to revea/, and knowledge and revelation cannot be 
reduced to one structure. Active co-presence likewise is the basis of 
the Experience of God as Bliss. We say God is Bliss through our 
having Bliss in union with God, and this involves our being not 


different’? from Him even as difference implied being not identical.74 








VI 
GOD AS THE MORAL SOVEREIGN 


Divine Providence and Karwa 


The conception of divine providence implied by the moral argument 
based on the operation of the law of arma is acknolwedgement of the 
view, that from the sphere of existence, God is the supreme and not the 
sole ordering power in the world The world is comparable in this 
respect to a living organism. Disorder is not a valid reason against 
the supreme power of God. To reject this is to accept an existence whose 
fundamental principle is chaos. This is not so much to pay the lo- 
gical price of disbelief as violating meaning itself. God is, it may be 
noted, the supreme ordering factor. It is he who as it were enacts the 
laws of nature. It is he who makes possible reaping of the infinite 
long-range consequences of human actions, the principle underlying 
an ‘ordered’ world. Thus understood no empirical fact can count 
against the reality of divine providence.? 


The conflict between appearances and a belief in Providence is really 
speaking a mystery to our finite consciousness. ‘The theory of karma 
amounts in the end to an acceptance of this conflict and its character of 
mystery® but it seeks to ‘resolve’ it by placing it in the setting of Divine 
justice and Divine compassion between which there is an existential 
and not an essential difference. The ‘order’ that we perceive both 
‘within’ and ‘without’ us is expressive of the unconditional character 
ofa law or command (4/#@) in the face of natural processes which seem 
to contradict it. It is intelligible in the final analysis as grounded in 
the being and will of God. 


The deeper significance of the ‘moral argument’ making use of 
the notions of the law of &arma and of the agent-god in whom the law 
is grounded and founded consists of the demand for the recognition 
‘of an inner revealer of human knowledge and guide of human action, 
a transcendent condition of man’s freedom. This corresponds to a 
‘free’? cause for the cosmic operations supported by the metaphysical 
argument from the world to the world-ground.* In both , the appeal 
is to the freedom of Will which is the source and sustainer alike of 
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‘becoming’ in the case of the world without and of freedom character— 
istic of the moral world within. 


The moral argument for God 
In the form in which the moral argument is actually propounded 
it takes a negative form. It is a counter-argument against the one that 
argues God cannot be the cause of the world, so full of incqualities.> 
Some of the metaphysical grounds on which anti-theistic arguments 
were put forward have been examined; on moral grounds too, God’s 
existence has been doubted and denicd. There is so much pain and 
suffering in the world, and such unequal distribution of happiness and 
unhappiness, that a God that creates and maintains the world in utter 
indifference to this anomaly scems inconccivable.® 
The charge of cruelty becomes specially applicable to a God who 
destroys the world after creating it. Does not universal Dissolution 
bring out the utter meaninglessness of world-creation? If creation 
entailing such anomalous distinctions and disparities is suggestive of 
iniquity, universal Dissolution implying iter alia destruction of man- 
kind by cataclysms of cosmic proportions, is Suggestive of cruelty 
of unimaginable proportions.?, How is a God conceivable who dis- 
penses fruits in unequal measure and eventually destroys everything > 
The counter-argument proposed in reply to this antitheistic argument 
is that these diversities of experience which are factual indeed are not 
intelligible on any other theory save the one which admits God as the 
cause of the world. The creator of the world-process is also the 
“wise, benevolent and just’? moral governor who governs by dispensing 
in the form of ‘happiness’ and ‘sorrow’, fruits of man’s own past 
action. The metaphysical argument, considered earlier, was indi- 
cative of God as Destroyer. The moral argument points to His role 
as Creator-Conserver included under the concept of moral governance 
Or more simply Lordship, Sovereignty (patitva).8 
The cosmic operations of a God-agent involve the paradoxical 
functions of creating and destroying what has been created; destroying © 
and creating what has been destroyed. Likewise His governance too 
is paradoxical: causing happiness and unhappiness through such dis- 
parities as prosperity and adversity, long life and early mortality, 
health and disease, and so on. What sense do we make of this? 
The metaphysical argument implied that these ‘differences’ of Op- 
erations are not intrinsic but occasioned; though all cosmic functions 
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are homogeneous expressions of Grace their paradoxical nature is oc- 
-casioned by the exigency of sva/a which is the real raison @etre of cosmic 
operation attributed to God. It is the presence of this metaphysical 
factor that explains why at all God should be conceived to engage in 
cosmic operations, and operations of apparently diverse nature. In 
the same manner the moral argument also is suggestive of the truth, 
that while God ‘governs’ his governance implies enjoyment for some 
and suffering for others because of a two-fold nature of the adjunct 
which mediates as the freely employed condition for God’s dispensa- 
tion of experience (bhaga) to the souls.° 

The inequalities of creation originate not from the Lord Himself 
but from the merit and demerit of the creatures. Man’s suffering or 
enjoyment is the fruit of his own deed, a ‘harvest? sprung from his 
own actions done in transgression or otherwise of the moral law. 
The cloud is the neutral cause of the production of rice, wheat and 
barley; differences of the latter are due however, to the potentialities of 
the respective seeds themselves, not due to the caprice of the rain- 
-cloud.?®° God too is the common cause of creation, while inequalities 
of creation are due to the seeds of merit and demerit of the doing, will- 
ing and choosing individuals. 


The charge of cruelty too in relation to performance of the operation 
Of savthara is ill-founded. ‘Death and destruction? Open the way at 
once to a re-creation of the world and toa regeneration of humanity.+ 
It was explained earlier that sashara though ostensibly associated with 
‘death and destruction involves giving rest (visranti) to selves from the 
‘strenuousness Of samsdra. Nor may it be asked how in Creation following 
Dissolution, there can arise inequalities: sahara, like death, is the 
‘great leveller so that it is not conceivable that ‘differences’ arise from 
thence. For by rest is meant not a mere suspension of activity; the 
Suspension itself is negatively a prepatation for the soul’s experience 
Of fresh karma. By pra/aya is meant only cessation of the operations 
of creation and conservation in a gross, manifest form. In sam#hara 
the Lord is said to ‘rehearse’ in a subtle form ensuing operations of 
‘creation in order to prepare and make fit waya@ and arma for their roles.” 

Differences and inequalities therefore originate from the two-fold 
karma, which is the accumulation of one’s merits and demerits earned 
in previous existences and as it were stored up in the primal material 
‘soutce of the macro-and the micto-cosmic reality, namely maya. The 
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fuiding principle of this karma renders possible the operation of the 
‘law’ underlying the relation between the accumulated merit and demerit 
of all past and present experiences with their inequalitics and diversi- 
ties. The latter cannot be explained without postulating an omniscient 
God-agent as cause and without also positing £armaasa freely employ- 
ed auxiliary (sahakarin). 

Let us now attend to the terms proper of the argument. The 
moral argument like the metaphysical argument makes use of the prin- 
ciple of causality in tracing the effect (happiness and misery in man’s 
life which typifies all heterogenities of phenomenal life and existence) 
tO a cause, vis-a-vis conditions, or auxiliaries. There is also the existen- 
tial premise asserting that there is a law of moral causation to the effect 
that there is the factor of arma bearing on the life and destiny, here 
and in the hereafter, of the individual selves,13 
of continuity adopted in our metaphysic 
being alone ‘comes? being, and something 


Trom the general law 
alargument, namely that from 
does not come from nothing, 
it may be supposed that cnjoyments and sufferings of the present life as 
well as one’s embodied existence itself to which they are incident, are 
but extension and continuation of the ‘two-fold £arma’ of a past; the 
latter it is that has conditioned present birth and it is the individual 
self that is born and is subject to such experiences. 

particular form of birth it ‘experiences’ the fruits of its Pp 
deeds and actions performed in previous incarnation 
order in which present experience follows in the w 
deeds of karma, ‘future’ karma is likewise generated 
there are rounds of rebirths and deaths as a ‘consequence’ of moral 
action. The individuals will not cease to be with the decease of their 
Present embodied existence but shall be reborn and reborn again ap- 
Parently ina non-terminating succession like the unending circle of a fire-- 
brand. The form of life and experience which they will assume 
in future births is being determined by their ptesent ‘moral’ life con- 


Sisting of right and wrong doings in the context of sufferings and 
enjoyments. ‘The latter, 


Incarnated in a 
revious deeds — 
s. In the same 
ake of “previous” 
by present deeds; 


Namely the experiences in the context of 
which alone arises moral action are themselves conditioned!® by the 
‘two-fold’ consequence of moral acts of previous lives.’ 

The datum from which the Operation of the law of karma is deri- 
ved is man’s sentient experience involving (i) sensible experience of 
pleasure and pain, and (ii) reactions and responses of a moral nature 
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arising in their context. Even the naturalist who may not accept the 
moral distinction of right and wrong action will admit that human 
experience is marked by a polarity and not a mere relativity of happi- 
ness and its opposite8 The recognition of the presence of a two-fold 
goal-direction in all animal behaviour expressible in forms of satisfac- 
toriness or otherwise (or their behaviour-correlates) is acknowledge- 
ment of this polarity characterising sentient life. 


Now these experiences and births in the human and other forms 
in their appropriate milieu, point forward as cause points to its effect, 
to future births and future systems of enjoyments and suffering inci- 
dent to such births; likewise, by the same logic by which they point 
to future life they point backwards too, as effect points to its cause, to 
previous lives and life-experiences® Our present experience of 
happiness and suffering is, in other words, ‘fruit? of actions extend- 
ing backward to previous lives and are also continuous with fruits of 
actions in the future which in turn they condition. | 

Man’s life is indeed a ‘chain of infinite embodiments’ linked in the 
form of actions and fruits. It is indeed a chain of actions and fruits 
that is grouped into large number of systems called births or embodi- 
ments. The pleasure-pain experiences and their anteceding circumstances 
constitutive of the ebb and flow of the tide of life, and their antecedents 
in turn, viz., the general conditions of prosperity and adversity*® — 
these in their potentiality constitute the ‘nucleus’? of embodied exis- 
tence. Man’s birth in a particular socio-biological milieu together 
with all that it implies is not just an accident but a definite link in a 
chain of deeds and consequences deserved, and meted out as desetv- 
ed by man. Karma is pre-eminently a principle of continuity. Man 
is born with these predispositions or potentialities and his present life 
of moral endeavour is only in the service of ‘fructifying’ these innately 
endowed predispositions. The efforts which man freely makes arise 
but in response to ‘experiencing’ the ‘fruits’ of his previous actions. 
In this process the efforts which consist of actions condition future en- 
dowments of happiness-unhappiness, and so on. 


These fruits of actions which are coincidental with embodiments, 
and vaty with them cannot by themselves attach spontaneously to 
the selves. Acts pass away as soon as they are performed and they 
have no power to bring about their fruits at some future time. Even 
assuming that acts do not perish but persist in a mysterious manner, 
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how can they bear fruit in another birth ? The sequence of acts and 
their fruits involve difference of time and diflerence of place also. 
Acts performed in one birth bear fruits in another birth. The viver 
of fruits as there must be one must conserve and synchronise conse- 
quences with the deeds.*! 

It may not be said that our experiences are not fruits of actions but 
only natural, uncaused phenomena. The natural must be of one homo- 
gencous nature.? Experience (bhoga) must be of a piece and not 
consist of heterogeneous elements like enjoyment and its opposite, 
namely suffering. The heterogencity is evidence that such experience 
is not ‘natural’, Water is warm or cool, fragrant or otherwise, not by 
caprice but rather in conjunction with certain adjuncts.*3 Our multi- 
form experience too is due to the adjunct of a multiform £arma which 
Operates so as to give rise to diverse experiences. 

Granted that such experiences are ‘caused’ what need is there for 
assuming karma as cause ? Unmanifest Nature (prakrt/) which is the 
source and stuff of our body, sense and objects can itself by its inherently 

heterogeneous but mutually compatible gapas cause diversities of 
experience. But this is not admissible. Prakrti and its evolutes are the 
content of experience (bh0Zya). How can they also be determinant of ex- 
perience (bhojaka) ?*4 

Nor can it be argued that prakrti in its modification as intellect 
(buddhi) and its dispositions (bhavas) is the determinant of experience 
and in its other modifications the content of experience. For, the 
dispositions of buddhi are always known to function diversely due to 
the relative preponderance of the three guias, and never in a homoge- 
neous manner; the argument merely explains one set of varied pheno- 
mena in terms of another set also varied and equally in need of expla- 
nation.*5 

The diversities of experience may well be of our own making it may 
be argued.”6 It is but a case of effort or lack of effort. In this compe- 
titive world it is commonplace that the hard-working and the indus- 
trious survive and prosper while the indolent and lazy perish. The 
man of efforts is never really aggrieved and the inactive is never really 

prosperous. But this is not, however, always the case. The incom- 
mensurability between effort and rewatd is indeed so glaring that it 
strikes one rather as a tule than as an exception. ‘The most hard- 
working with the best of will sometimes lapses quite unaccountably 
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into lassitude, and even if active misses his reward, or what is still 
more puzzling, comes to unmerited grief. Conversely, the most indo- 
lent becomes the most blessed.2?7. So we have to look for an invariable 
cause operating prior to the immediately preceding human efforts. 
There is no doubt that what causes the present fruits of actions 
causes them to fructify only through the mediacy of one’s efforts. It 
is not that because of past Aarma experiences of happiness or sorrow 
befall man like a bolt; man strives in natural response towards such 
experiences which however are transcendentally conditioned. Eftort 
or exertion is symptom of constructive good karma; and indolence or 
sloth its opposite. One experiences the fruits of one’s past deeds 
but through exercise of one’s efforts in so far as one cannot have experi- 
ence of satisfaction and unhappiness without exertion and effort. 
Even an immobile form of life like a plant, sentient as it is, exhibits pur- 
posive striving when its roots spread in the direction of water and its 
stall rises above the earth’s surface to absorb sunshine.28 The latent 
impressions inherited morally from previous deeds become manifest 


5 : : . a7 
through one’s efforts. Efforts are, in short, a necessary condition 


(sahakarin) of moral action and enjoyment. But a condition must be 
distinguished from ‘cause’. 


Just as fruits, which we consume, serve the purpose of our present 
enjoyment and also setve incidentally another purpose, that is they 
provide seeds for future fructification, one’s efforts serve a two-fold 
purpose.*® Efforts as actions made with a sense of ‘I do’ contribute 
towards one’s eXperience of happiness and misery which follow upon 
one’s previous deeds. In the wake of such self-assertion comes as 
consequence, a fresh influx of actions. It is not that one can be 
without any effort so that there can be no future births. Striving is 
inescapable so long as there is experience due to that share of karma 
which has already begun to bear fruit (the prarabdha-karma) and striving 
entails conditioning of the future. In a life of action, therefore, there 
is no escape from a commitment towards one’s future. Man’s action 
commits him and indeed the rest of mankind; it also commits his future. 

Therefore the question remains: what is the efficient cause that 
‘metes out’ as it were the fruits of actions and the appropriate births 
in which the latently present fruits become manifest with the efflux of 
time, mediated by moral efforts? Some enduring, intelligent, compas- 
sionate agent is required®® to ‘own’ and acknowlegde the moral deeds 
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of man, an unfailing witness to man’s action,®?! and bestow appro- 
priate fruits in every case. Some agent who, unlike the deeds themselves 
persists as a common factor and spans distances of time and place 
involved in rebirths; who is also intelligent to know what is cood for 
the souls and also compassionate to liquidate arma by meting out ex- 
periences by which it may be lived out, so that the souls may eventually 
be liberated from bondage. 


Though it is man who is responsible for his acts and enjoys or suffers 
in consequence, some one without him owns his acts and dispenses 
rewards and punishments. ‘The acts or deeds require a recipient who 
Shall bear eternal witness to all that a man does and accordingly 
dispense the fruitage of the deed. It is the ground that bears unfailingly 
the fruit of the toil of the cultivator, though it is the cultivator who 
puts forth the toil and is entitled to the fruits of his toil.32 

What about the doer himself? Is he not also the common factor 
between the time and place of a deed and the time and place of its con- 
sequence? Acts leave their impressions it may be said in the doer’s 
mind and from these impressions alone the fruits accrue later on. But 
this is not a tenable view. What do we mean by ‘fruitage’ ? It is 
not the subjective feeling of joy or unhappiness as such but a life of 
enjoyment and suffering incident to the environment in which one takes 
birth. Are these things projected into existence by the impression- 
ridden mind?%® ‘The ground of the law relating action with fruits 


must be sought in a cosMic-spiritual and not an anthropological- 
psychological principle. 


Shall we not say, as the ‘sround and the tiller? analogy seems to 
suggest, that actions bear fruits through the enduring medium of some 
‘accusative’ of the actions? Like the ground in relation to tilling 


there is for example the world to ‘receive’ all actions; the world remains 


while particular actions perish. But this is not truce. Everything 


connected with a man’s act petishes like the act itself. The benefit, 
the beneficient, the benefactor and the benefactor’s claim all perish 
along with the world. A transcendent ground transcending the finitude 
of the doer and the circumstances connected with his deed is required.*4 
The action of an agent depends, accordine to grammarians, on many 
factors which can be estimated only by an intuitive analysis of syntac- 
tical usage such as the time, the place, the circumstance, the productive 
agent himself. A ‘metaphysic’ of self as person and agent of action 
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accordingly conceives of agency as exercisable with certain necessary 
concomitants: the person from whom action issues (ablative of loca- 
lity), his accessories by means of which he performs actions (instrumen- 
tal), the time when the action takes place (ablative of time), the object 
of transitive action (accusative), the purpose and the goal (dative) and 
the action itself.35> Man acts and enjoys but in dependence on these 
concomitants, taking his place with them as one more concomitant of 
action (nominative, hartr-kdraka). It is true that these concomitants 
exist for the agent; but it is also true that the agent exercises his agency 
and enjoyership but in no other conceivable way. Man, metaphysically, 
has no privileged position as agent. As enjoying and acting self he 
has to be aided by the objective faf/vas for a manifestation and arti- 
culation of his knowledge and action, and his own position in relation 
to them is one /a/tva (purusa-tativa) besides other fativas.8® These tativas 
are material, objective and have no spontaneity of action; they function 
but in relation with self which is spirit; the ‘spiritual’ self, however, 
knows and acts but in ‘no other way without dependence on the 
tattvas. ‘Therefore, it follows that God the free active agent that per- 
forms the cosmic operations alone is equal ‘to the task of moral govern- 
ance, conserving moral causation. It is God that takes account3? of 
the deeds of the self and awards their due fruits by bringing about a con- 
junction of the dis-incarnate self lacking in initiative without accessory 
on the one side, and the location, means, objects of enjoyment as well 
as the vehicle of body on the other: in short by the cosmic functions 
of Creation and Conservation.°8 

The two-fold karma together with the circumstances connected 
with it and inclusive of the person who is responsible agent is perish- 
able. One’s efforts elicited in the context of one’s enjoyment and 
suffering, result in the deeds which should they bear fruit in another 
place and time, in another embodiment must, lest they go unacknow- 
ledged, be ‘owned’ by Some one who, unlike the finite agent of Aarma, 
is enduring, all-knowing and is intrinsically free from the thraldom of 
birth due to &arwa, and is, above all ‘with’ the active self in an inalienable 
relation.®® Such is the moral governor (pat) who alone is competent 
to vouchsafe enjoyment and suffering in accordance with the two- 


fold karma. 
Rival points of view and their inclusion 


Having stated the terms and meaning of the moral argument for 
11 
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pati, let us review the historic pirvapaksas with regard to this question 
and see how Saiva Siddhanta true to its grain uses them as illustrations 
tather than refutations of its own position.!9 Objections to moral 
argument for God may be anticipated from the quarters of naturalism 
and materialism which may deny the principle of causality involved 
and affirm a ‘spontaneous origination’ of the so-called imperfections 
and inequalities of the ‘moral’ world, and from what may be described 
as ‘religious’ naturalisms which accept a metempirical, superphysical 
principle as the explanation of the inherent diversity in nature but 
deny any relation between that and ‘God’ .4t Anti-theism in the se- 
cond case will rest, not ona rejection of the causal principle but on 


identifying the ‘cause’ with an autonomous, self-explanatory moral law 
which governs and conditions the cycle of births and 
finite variations to which life is Subject. 


deaths and the in- 


Indian Materialism and its variants categorically deny the bearing of 


karma upon the destiny and life of the individual and of the world and 
deny, therefore, ‘moral’ governance. The concept of moral as dis- 
tinguished from the natural, it is implied, is not legitimate. In contrast 
to this stand those ‘heterodox’ systems which take their stand on moral 
consciousness and find in man’s moral action an inexhorable law of 
moral justice operating impersonally and autonomously. ‘The Parva- 
Mimamsakas too among the ‘orthodox’ group believe in the doctrine 
of apirva and its autonomous operation. 


These Systems uphold the vali- 
dity of moral law 


but reject the necessity of a moral governor conceived 
as the law-giver and the custodian of the law. There is appreciation 
of the moral category as distinct from the natural but the moral as such 


is here transformed into the Spiritual.’ The ‘moral’ in this group 


does not involve obedience to the command of God but consists 
merely of an awareness of the inner ptopriety of things—dharma to be 
intuitively realised or as it is held by Mimarhsaka revealed in eternal 
scripture. There is therefore no demand from a moral sense for re- 
cognising the existence of God. 


Saiva Siddhanta like other theistic advaitic systems rejects this in- 


terpretation of the moral law. The moral law is not an impersonal 


jaw. There is no law without an intelligent law-giver. Moral law 
cannot be conceived without a will behind the law which lays down 
duty for man in the form of ought. Like the created world and its 
laws, the law of karma too is an expression of divine decree, Karma 
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is God’s will, His Grace.*¥ The will of the Lord implies His knowledge 
of what is truly right and wrong for man which he declares in a code of 
injunctions and prohibitions.44 Man ignorant and swayed by passions 
is not equal to a knowledge of what is intrinsically right. 

The law relating to deed and consequence like the physical law ex- 
pressive of causal determination is comprehended in the concealing 
dynamism of Siva-sakti (tirodhana-sakti) which freely employs the ac- 
cessory condition of karma in its performance of cosmic operations; 
the condition (sa/akarin) is not external to the divine will but an extet- 
nalised form which the will takes to regulate the lives of selves through 
rounds of diverse experiences with a view to ‘ripen’ their mala; the 
same metaphysical consideration which explains the relevance of cosmic 
functions underlies the concept of moral governance. The analogy 
of temporal law which regulates man’s social life and its identity with 
the legislative and executive authority without which the law cannot 


function brings out the sense in which £grwqa may be identified with 
Divine will or command (aa). 


The idea of a moral ‘ruler’ of the world which Saiva Siddhanta es- 
pouses through the concept of pati must not at the same time be undet- 
stood to mean an external authority. It is not the circumstance of 
imposition from without by a fiat of will that goes to constitute the moral 
in moral action.” In fact admission of an external tuler may even 
take away the very foundation of morality and ethics. How 
can there be moral life or any ethical principle if there is compulsion 
or determination from an agent outside ourselves ? The ruler must 
‘reign’ from within as ‘one’ with man’s spirit and affirm man’s freedom 
as moral agent. The freedom underlying law of karma is governed 
by a norm; it implies the possibility of choice and guarantees man’s 
accountability; hence his ‘rewards’ and ‘punishments’, sufferings 
and joy. Butat the same time the freedom is determination from within. 
In principle it does not depend on any external norm; its exercise is 
not a mere choice between good and evil standing over against oneself; 
it is indeed one’s own norm though revealed externally in the form 
of ‘thou shalt’ and ‘thou shalt not’. It is more a case of an omniscient 
and gracious God revealing what is good for man as unaided man cannot 
discover it.%® 


The real authority of the moral law is explicable only if it can be 
thought to be not merely ‘moral’ but spiritual. This means that the 
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moral Jaw, in so far as it is not natural —analysable in terms of natural 
science as an instance of physical causation, and is also not subjective, 
bespeaking merely the state of one’s mind, is of ontological validity 
and is an integral part of the cosmic scheme, in terms of which God as 
spirit is conceived. Moral law is autonomous only as immanent in the 
autonomy of the spirit. We require a knowing or willing mind —an 
all-knowing omnipotent Spiritual being in which it is eternally realized 
and without which the cafegorica/ nature of the moral imperative would 
be inexplicable. 


From the standard of Saiva Siddhanta, those who deny the moral 
law and its bearing on man’s life and destiny, are advocates of uncom- 
promising determinism; they deny freedom even in the empirical sphere 
itself; in denying the moral law they make man a fortuitous creation 
of natural forces; his sentient life too is but a sequence of physical events 
governed by the same natural law. Human suffering becomes on this 
view a brute fact unexplained and therefore incapable of removal in any 
conceivable manner. Inequalities and diversities are mere natural 
occurrences as the uncqual length of the fingers of our palm.” 

In contrast stand the systems which accept the moral law (karma) 
and its profound implications for man’s life. Man is a moral agent; 
he acts freely and is as such ethically responsible. The moral act of 
man is evidence of the immanent freedom in his empirical life. Karma 
though speciously like scientific law stands really for the freedom of 
man’s will. The law of £arma is more like the law of a state; whena 
law of the state is broken it still remains a law, Kgrwa implies freedom. 

The point of view which admits the principle of karma as the ex- 
planatory factor of life and existence with all their diversities makes 
for greater optimism. Human suffering is a fact but is not a brute 
fact; that man can suffer is itself evidence of his inherent freedom.‘ 
This freedom in empirical life can itself be made absolute by insight 
into the norm of the moral law. Such was the insight of Buddha.*® 


There is a moral law, a cosmic order of deed that decides the con- 
tent of each life. What we sow that we shal] reap here and in the here- 
after. That man must accept. Man has only to perceive the Norm, 
to accept the cosmic law; it would work with him instead of against him. 
Let man surrender the desire, the craving to live, to possess and enjoy 
and submit to the inexorability and universality of the Norm. This 
immanent freedom felt and experienced in man’s striving and moral 
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strugele itself gets transformed into the transcendent freedom 
(nirvana). ‘‘I realized that destroyed is rebirth, the religious life has 
been led, done is that which was to be done, there is nought for me 


beyond this world’. 


Nevertheless to accept arma without accepting the ‘transcendent 
freedom’ eternally exemplified in God does not make for real optimism 
in life. It docs not mean real optimism because it does not imply real 
freedom. Karma taken as an autonomous blind force infringes upon 
empirical freedom. Man is a play thing in the hands of blind destiny,™ 
so long as he is not able to work out for himself through renunciation 
and discipline, his liberation. Moral consciousness has no direct in- 
tuition of the reality of freedom. Factually law of arma taken by 
itself implies nothing more than pure succession and a dependent or 
relative origination. A consciousness of the inalienability of the 
means and the end is, only negatively, a search for freedom and impli- 
citly a demand for transcendent freedom. 

Real freedom is discovered and revealed in the experience of the 
Divine reality.°* 


be found to exist in its ideal perfection eternally in someone who ex- 


If moral law is to be an eterna] ruling principle it must 


emplifies transcendent freedom. The moral law is absolute because 
God isabsoluteand the law is but the manifestation of His being. Man’s 
moral endeavour and achievement is made possible by the eternal per- 
fection that is already an accomplished fact and is operative incessantly 
in human affairs. God's freedom is not acquired or achieved through 
effort or exertion. The hypothesis of an acquired perfection is a denial 
of the eternity of divine justice and grace which are the moral founda- 
tion of the world-order.3 Transcendent freedom involves the notion 
of freeing others through grace which is the prius and presupposition 
of man’s moral life. Both for a life of immanent freedom in subser- 
vience to the law of arma and for a ‘life’ that transcends arma, it is 
man’s relationship or kinship —his identity with the transcendent Spirit 
or Freedom accessible to him within his inmost core,that serves as the 
metaphysical foundation. 

The comprehensiveness and adequacy of this view according to 
which freedom is meaningfu! here and now in the phenomenal world 
in which we live, relatively to the views which look upon freedom as 
only transcendental or noumenal cannot be denied.®! The real is real 
as immanent in the actual. The eternal is in eternal touch with time. 
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Infinity indwells and andecies the finite. Such is the concept of grace 
and is the solution implied in the problem of transcendent freedom 
and empirical determinism. Transcendent frecdom is meaningful 
to us because we ourselves are ‘identical? with it in our core even 
while we are empirically determined. The transcendent is not a closed 
system.55 In the empirical sphere itself where necessity seems to reign 
freedom is meaningful to us. Even where determinism is the law it 
is not unqualified determinism, so that a complete break off from the 


actual is not necessary. The insight into the freedom which one has 


€ven in the empirical realm subject to the law of deed and consequence, 
the freedom to rise above it by a consciousness of one’s Oneness with 
that interior source of freedom, helps one to realise that transcen- 
dentally spirit is Freedom or Will. The empirical is not closed, but 
continuous with the transcendent. The continuity of samsdéra and 
which is the inner significance of the 


moksa 
‘five-fold cosmic operations’ 
attributed to God is a corrective of the tragic interpretation of finitude 


which equates necessity with temporality as such and conceives 


freedom as an escape from time and a destruction of the individual 
who isa mere product of finite existence.56 


Karma and Grace 
The working of God’s justice then takes the form of the Law of 


karma according to which man is “rew 


his doings. 


arded’ in strict accord with 
If he does evil, unhappiness — suffering befalls his lot. 
Divine justice is only a facade of divine love. 
vetsion of divine compassion. It is divine love adapted to man 
who is still] only part of nature and Oblivious of his status as spirit. 
The same unmotivated ‘motive of love’ which eX 
tions, underlies the functions of ‘Owning’ 

doing and dispensing of happiness and mis 
Grace in disguise. Its Operation is for the u 
freedom from the connate evil or impurity of 


Jt is the exoteric 


plains cosmic opera- 
of man’s right and wrong 
ery. The law of karma is 
Itimate good of the souls— 


mala. FEvilhas to be lived 
out by man himself in freedom by means of his ft 


must bear the ful] responsibility for his decisions. 
ceived as the very apotheosis of self- 
of justice according to which due 
man’s free choice and decisions.5? 


What is the metaphysical basis for God meting out the fruits of one’s 
moral endeavours? Saiva Siddhanta answers this question in a dis- 


ee decisions and he 

God who is con- 
less cOMpassion ensures the system 
fruits are bestowed in accord with 
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tinctive manner. Endeavour or effort which man puts forth is indeed 
free in the sense of being unconstrained by an external factor, but is not 
free in the sense of being freely initiated into existence by man who is 
metaphysically speaking unfree and had to be invested with body, 
senses and the world before he can know and exert: invested not by 
blind Nature, nor by blind destiny but by the omniscient, merciful God. 
Therefore, man’s moral endeavour is, metaphysically, of the nature 
of duty or service at the gracious behest of the Lord’s will, elicited in 
a free manner in response to the Lord’s command. Inno other theory 
is the spring of man’s action intelligible. But the active man is unaware 
of the source of his freedom; he is assertive and ego-centric in his 
attitudes. Self-affirmation in a separative consciousness seems to be 
the law of his being in his incarnated existence. Disincarnate, he is 
inert like matter without the initiative of effort and incarnated, he is 
self-assertive; he is conscious only of his right of action and is obli- 
vious of a sense of duty in relation to a transcendent command which 
metaphysically attaches to all his action.58 God’s grace, therefore, 
does not rest content with investing the ignorant and inactive self with 
body and senses so that it is able to know and act. Rescuing it from 
its state of isolation and impurity Grace proceeds also to cure it of 
its moral egoism by meting out the fruits of merit and demerit that 
accrue aS a necessary Consequence of the self’s action. 

There are two things attributed here to God in His role as moral 
governor. Omniscient as God is, it is God alone who knows about 
the inherent goodness of ends and moral rightness of actions. The 
moral ends are declared forman in the Vedas and doing what is en- 
joined as duty in the Vedas is therefore right action and doing to the 
contrary is wrong. The moral code for man is necessarily the code 
of scriptural commands; man with his congenital ignorance and impo- 
tence cannot be conceived as capable of knowing and striving by him- 
self for the realisation of his good. Morality consisting in doing right 
is absolute and is determinable only by what the omniscient lord has 
revealed in the scripture. Therefore, it is only the Lord who knows 
from inside what is good for the self that can also judge the moral act 
of man and apportion due fruits. He ‘owns’ all actions of man in trans- 
eression, as well as in conformity to the law and metes out the due 
fruits of happiness and sorrow in order eventually to cure him of the 
disease of his self-will.59 As the determiner of moral ends for man 
only God knows what merits and demerits accrue upon a particular 
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right or wrong action, and accordingly it is He who can cause their 
liquidation through appropriate fruits. Consequences of an unseen 
nature (saiivifa) accrue to man’s action because of the sense of ‘Il’ which 
the doer brings to bear on his action with the inevitable accompaniment 
of the sense of personal appropriation and attachment. God, there- 
fore, is not merely witness to the deeds of omission and commission of 
man, ‘owning’ them silently, but apportions out of super-abundant 
grace experiences in the form of happiness and sorrow. He appor- 
tions so that the accrued consequences of man’s egotistically motived 
actions may be liquidated. 


God as the Inner Illuminer of Experience! 


The requirement of the moral argument for a moral governor of 
apportioner of the fruits is in the final analysis for an inner enlightener 
of knowledge. Human knowledge is both gcnetically and structurally® 
finite; it is not self-contained but receives its initiative and euidance 
from without itself from a source which is not likewise finite. The 
finite self being united with the impurity of wa/a from eternity though 
spirit cannot self-initiate the knowing process.2 A demonstration of 
this can only be negative;! a positive instance of concomitance is not 
citable from the nature of the case. ‘That the intelligent self cannot 
initiate of its own accord its function of intelligence can only be illus- 
trated by the negative example of not-self. ‘The non-intelligent sense 
organs do not sensate their respective objects except as ‘informed’ by 
the indwelling self. The senses are only channels shrough which takes 
place knowledge. Not possessing the quality of knowledge inert (ada) 
as they are, they do not initiate the knowing process.5 Behind them 
stands a principle which not only possesses the quality of knowledge 
in its own right but also initiates knowledge for the senses. 

: Perceiving their respective objects by the help of this intelligent 
ptinciple, the senses® nevertheless cannot apperceive themselves per- 
ceiving inthis manner.? Even less can they perceive the spirit (@/macit- 
Sakti) dwelling in them stimulating their function. In the same manner 
the self in its turn though Spiritin essence, stands in necd of inculcation 
froma yet deeper source of initiative with respect to its knowing process. 
Self has to be enlightened and guided by Spirit (cé/-saksi) for the articu- 
lation of its functions of knowledge and action. ‘The self’s enjoyment 
of the fruit of its works is accomplished through a life of avasthas oscil- 
lating between the vigilance of wakefulness and the oblivion of sleep, 
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by the abiding assistance of an unvarying, ever-vigilant Spirit® which 
is, therefore, the Light that illumines one’s consciousness. And just 
as the senses function as duly informed by the intelligent self but are 
nevertheless unaware that they function in this manner, the self, too, 
is conscious because of the unfailing assistance of Spirit within, but is 
at the same time, due to Ignorance, neither self-aware of its conscious- 
ness nor aware of Spirit that indwells and pervades its conscious func- 
tion. To be illumined from aninterior presence of Light is its essential 
nature but to be self-oblivious thereof, and be in consequence an ‘T’ 
unto itself? (epistemologically and morally) is its existential predica- 
ment. Though consciousness is Ulumined by cit-Sakti unfailingly, 
under the beginningless .circumstance of Impurity, Consciousness be- 
comes outwardised in orientation. The indwelling Spirit however 
cannot be known in an outwardised or objectivised mode of knowledge.” 

The analogy of senses in relation to the self that operates as the prin- 
ciple of knowledge in union with them brings out the unique sense 
in which God is understood as the inner ruler or governor, as the en- 
lightener in the spirit of man revealing knowledge and making pos- 
sible experience in its wake, even at the finite level.44 The self that 
‘informs’ the senses making them agents as it were of knowledge is not 
qa mere transcendental presence on account of which condition the non- 
intelligent evolutes of prekr/i ‘know’. ‘The senses ‘know’ but as being 
actively operated on by the principle of agent-self ( purusa) being in 
identification with them. It is self’s identification with them — 7# and as 
the senses,!* that enables the latter to ‘know’. According to the other 
explanation, namely that the senses know but in the proximal presence 
of spirit, what is unexplained is that the senses while thus knowing 
are not also self-aware that they know in the presence of spirit.1% 
That the senses do not thus apperceive spirit lends support to the pre- 
sumption that self activises the senses not by its detached, inoperative 
presence but by standing united with them and identified as the senses 
themselves and orienting them towards their respective objects. Their 
manifestation and their objectivised articulation — neither is conceivable 
without self, active and intelligent being in union with them.™ 


In the same way, it is suggested that without the active ‘help’ or 
‘assistance’ (epistemological and moral) of an indwelling God, the 
self in turn cannot be conceived in its role of subject of knowledge or 
agent of action. An active and enduring assistance in actualizing 
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knowledge that remains otherwise unmanifest and also of outwardisin g i ) 
the orientation of knowledge by pervading it.18 
That the senses and intellect being material do not sensate without 

a knowing self functioning in unison with them, is plausible. But self 
is acknowledged to be conscious spirit. Why does it require the help 
of another spirit (cidantarapeksa)? A self that is not sclf-sufficient in 
its knowledge for which quality indeed it is claimed to be spirit, can 
hardly be called self. What it may necd isthe assistance of senses for a 
manifestation of its knowledge. Like the cye In association with external 
light the self too should be able to assume the role of agent and enjoyer 
merely through the assistance of senses. What facilitates the experienc. 
ing self (bhokir) to enjoy forms part of that which is experienced (bhogya). 

Why need aninitiator ( preraka) for the intelligent sclf? If intelligence 

is in need of inculcation from another resource of intelligence we may 





raise the same question with regard also to the second intelligence,17 
Is divine initiative in relation to self’s knowledge a self-contained pro- 
cess, without being in necd of an initiative and guidance from yet another 
source? Ifso, why can it not be the same in the case of the self too > 
. In answer it may be said that though certainly on the basis of the 
distinction of intelligence and non-intelligence, the self and the not— 
self (the senses efc.) are distinguishable, they also resemble each Other 
inastriking manner. Both are devoid of self-intuition. One is con- 





stitutionally incapable of it, namely the ‘knowledge’ that is duc to the 
mediation by the not-self ( pasa-jfiana) and the other too namely the know ~ 
ledge that 1s intrinsic to self (pasu-jiiana) is incapable of self-intuition 
because of the accident of ma/a-obscuration. Like the sense organs 
which are themselves blind, but perceive by the help of spirit identified 
with them and therefore perceive Only outward and not themselves, 
the self too though spirit cannot in the Natural course invert its 
orientation of consciousness which is toward the object, and turn its 
gaze inward.18 

Nor does this lead to infinite regress. The Spirit that from within 
initiates knowledge for the self is self-luminous. Being self-initiated 
it initiates others’ knowledge. Spirit is all-knowing and is, therefore, 
also the enlightener of self’s knowledge by being in free association 
therewith. The self, on the contrary, does not know unguided nor 
does it enlighten or initiate knowledge in other selves. The difference 
between spirit that is dependent for knowledge and the spirit that knows 
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independently is the difference between the two ontologically distin- 
guishable orders or categories of being. They are not merely distin- 
guishable as two but are related complementarily as the principal!® and 
the subsidiary in their co-working. The self that knows is by defini- 
tion”? subordinate to Spirit which presence makes possible self’s know- 
ledge. The eye that gazes and the sunlight that shines are alike luminous 
but the eye can neither see of itself unaided by the sunlight nor can 
it illumine another eye and aid it to gaze. The sunlight on the other 
hand as it were both comprehends and also reveals, 


If divine revelation were the general condition of all knowledge 
how is it that, with that invariable condition present there is variation 
(faratamya) in the revealed knowledge? If variations in knowledge 
are accountable in terms of variations due to the factor of karmaq2l 
then an additional divine source of revelation for knowledge is super- 
fluous. ‘To this objection the reply is, as it has already been explained 
at length, that arma being non-intelligent cannot enlighten Knowledge 
but can only serve as a factor or auxiliary of enlightenment. The blos- 
soming of lotus requires something from without besides the blossom- 
ing flower itself, namely sunshine which is the condition of its 
possibility. Similarly, the fruits of one’s toil like cultivating of land 
requires in addition to the mii factor of toil itself the factor, namely 
the cultivable land also as it were to guarantee the yield of thetoil. Ip 
fact the ‘land’ is not a factor in addition to toil but is the condition un- 
der which there could at all be toil. Likewise, Sarma points to God 
who is ‘from without’ it, non-intelligent that arma is, both for 
maturing ( paripaka),*= and for issuing in fruits. 

The distinction between God and creature is expressed by the key 
concept of knowledge. The distinction is between Spirit that knows 
as well as reveals on the one side, and the self which knows that which 
is revealed and is consequently incapable in its turn of revealing know- 
ledge to another self. Just as in the case of cosmic creation God is 
looked upon as activating and energising the world into existence 
through self-activity,?5 in the same manner in the context of knowledge 
God the Revealer may be looked upon to initiate knowledge also by self- 
knowing. God as spirit both knows and reveals, and reveals by know- 
ing.2* Human knowledge, therefore, involves as a necessary condi- 
tion of its possibility, divine initiative to manifest it into being (#yamana) 
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and also a prescient divine knowledge to articulate or sustain its func- 
tion (pravartana) of knowing. 

God’s function of initiating knowledge through itself knowing, 
in free conformity with the 4arma of the self and duly vouchsafing ex- 
Pericnce (bhoga) to it is on par with His cosmic functions and may like- 
Wise be understood as involving a five-fold operation, cach serving 
an identical] purpose as betokening gracious love, covertly or overtly. 
Thus the thythm ofa cycle of the inception of sensory function followed 
by its conservation through remembrance and continuous revival 
and ending in obliviscence will correspond tothe three cosmic functions 
of Creation, Conservation and Dissolution. Investing of knowledge 
with the feeling-tones of pleasure and pain converting knowledge 
into an absorbing, sclf-forgetful experience (Lhoga) will correspond 
to Concealment while Knowledge commensurate with the nature 
Of inculcation undistorted by egoism will be Revelation.2 

Such is the ‘anthropo-genetic’ operation of Grace as it may be des- 
cribed happening as part of the aforementioned cosmic Operations.*& 
With the worlds themselves as His body, the multifarious forms of life 
as His limbs, with His Knowledge, Will and Action as His psyche, the 
Lord performs the operation of initiating knowledge and making possible 
experience to all living existence. What is the outcome of this? In 


the case of cosmogonic operations it was seen that the immanent in- 


tention was to actualise a potential condition of pre-cosmic Evil (wala) 
and when the latter thus becomes fit for removal its removal was effected 
by the direct bestowal of Grace which is the culminating operation in 
the scheme. The ‘anthropo-genetic’ Operations of God, on the other 
hand, including its culminating phase, forge only empirical life without 
enabling the self to go beyond the vicious circle of samsdra27 In 
teply it may be observed that in so fat as the operation of knowledge- 
Initiation is integral to the scheme of the cosmic Operations its aim too 
is eventually to redeem the self from bondage. God initially initiates 
knowledge discursively (ekadesajitdna) through such instruments of 
discursiveness as senses and vouchsafes in its wake discursive, empirical 
experience (bhoga) for the embodied selves, and subjects them as a con-~ 
sequence of their experience to rounds of births.°° ‘This is but part of 
the cosmic scheme which ultimately is to bring about a condition of 
‘ripeness’ of the Bond of Impurity of the Self.2® When that condition 
shall be reached, when the knowing self shall be pure receptivity itself, 
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God then initiates ‘absolute’ knowledge which is as it were the thresh- 
old of absolute unitive experience.*° Discursive knowledge and ex- 
perience is a necessary preparation for the eventual advent of non- 
discursive knowledge and experience.*? 

The above account of divine sovereignty emphasises the absoluteness 
of the nature of God. Though God is supremely related, He is ‘unadul- 
terable’.22 He participates unreservedly in finite experience and yet 
is untouched by finitude. Different examples are adduced to explain 
how God’s integrity as the Absolute remains unaffected by His cosmic 
operations and his exercise of his sovereignty epistemological and 
moral, An actor impersonates many roles on the stage yet remains 
at the same time essentially himself. God too does not suffer change 
though he assumes different forms in order to perform different cosmic 
functions. ‘The forms of personality that He freely assumes are those 
of His fak¢i from which He is non-different ‘like a tree and its pyth’: 
what appeats in His fak#7 appears in Him as well. God appears in 
different forms figured in His sa&#i just as a_ crystal which rfe- 
flects golden, blue and other hues appears golden, blue, and so on 

identical with those hues. The compatibility of texts which glorify His 
;mmutable nature as spirit with those which describe all activity as due 
fo His presence is similarly brought out by other examples. In the 
neutral presence of the sun a lotus is seen to bud, another to blossom, 
yet another to droop and another again to wither. These variations 
characterise only the flower and not the sun which shines unvaryingly, 
impersonally. In the same way, variations in knowledge which God 
initiates in sclf pertain only to self’s knowledge conditioned as it is by 
its karma and not to the initiating God who is transcendent. “Do you 
suffer all the agonies that the micro-organisms may be said to expe- 
rience in your stomach? Yet surely you ‘participate’ in their expe- 
rience as they are part and parcel of your organic existence’. The 
sufferings of the self are also likewise shared but not ‘suffered’ by god.** 

An interesting question that these illustrations raise may be con- 
sidered.2> ‘These illustrations of God’s unsullied nature are surely 
in the interest of His absoluteness but do they also betoken a “compas- 
sionate? God ? The question is not if God ts not affected or touched 
by things outside Him but if he is at all touched in some sense or not. 
Is not God, His unconditionedness notwithstanding, love? The 
similies employed to bring out the unsullied nature of God do not 








-His saktz. Without it the above 
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scem to make God’s compassionate nature intelligible.36 The analog y 
of the worms in one’s stomach surely is nearer the point. 
do not suffer the agonies of the worms that squirm in our 
testine but our body is, nevertheless, 


suffering of the worms, 


Indeed we 
belly or in- 
brought into relation with the 
Some ‘sympathetic’ suffering is suggested. 


But still God remains untouched by the actual suffering. If man’s suffer- 


ing as such is forcign to the nature of God and God is a mere witness 
in relation to it, then it is contradictory to define divine providence as 
will that is freely involved with 


finite experience (haryonmukha). 
The one answer to these objectio 


ns is that true love or compassion- 
ateness which consists in effecting a removal of the finitude of t 
and recovering its authentic selfhood of unhindered conformity to God 
is the very substance of divine actuality. We cannot conceive God 
without reference to the function of Grace. Grace pertains to God 
under the veritable form of Cternity. It is not anything different from 
Will (sakt), which is inalienable with Being.?? There is no Grace with- 
out God and no God without Grace. ‘T] 
and pose a problem in respect of their 
eyes of the wise it is a distinction without 
fact, first conceive of a God and the 
Him understood in the sense of kin 


distress. The very conception of G 
ment’ or Wil]89 


which it may enj 


he self 


1ough the two appear different 
relatedness, to the discerning 
difference.38 We do not, in 
n attribute the quality of grace to 
dness or favour to one who is in 
od is in terms of a creative ‘move- 
which freely vouchsafes a field of experience to self in 
oy and suffer in accor 
sonalised form of Divine Will. 
gonic processes of Creation etc. 
that underlie man’s awakening to 


passionateness as the basis of ‘th 


d with its karma, again an imper- 
The ascription to God of the cosmo- 
and the anthropo-genetic processes 
knowledge, presupposes divine com- 
cogonic’ processes in God Himself, 
-mentioned functions cannot be con- 
ceived to take place,10 

It is also to be noted that the notion of grace of God indwelling in 
the spirit of man does not involve a destruction of self-hood. The 
congruence between self-hood and spirit indwelling self is of the closest 
imaginable kind. The ‘desire, knowledge and will’ of the two are in 
unalienable union and unity. The self is metaphysically ‘subordinate’ 
to spirit and its will has its being in the Will which is an integral part of 
divine reality. Human will is neither identical with Divine will nor 
‘other than’ it, but is in union with it as the light of the evening star is 
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in union with the light of the sun.41_ The analogy brings out the sense 
of fulfilment by resources which are not self’s own but by grace eter- 
nally accomplished in the self. 

A question that will arise in this context has to be faced. ‘The in- 
dividual self is analogous to the senses as regards knowing; it has know- 
ledge and experience as revealed by and also simultaneously ‘enjoyed’ 
by the indwelling spirit. It would follow from this that just as the 
effects of the functioning of the senses affect the self, the pleasure and 
pain experiences of the self must likewise affect God. The indwelling 
self is the real subject of knowledge which knows in unison with the 
senses. The subject of knowledge is also the subject of the ensuing 
experiences of pleasure-pain; the senses are only the channels of such 
experience. In the same manner, the self’s experience in turn must 
communicate to the Spirit that underlies self and is the ultimate ‘sub- 
ject’ of all knowledge and experience. Does God as the participant in 
the experiences of the self have pleasure and pain experiences ? | 
‘The answer to this objection is briefly as follows. Senses, indeed, 
function for the sake of the self, and the character of their experience 
js not controlled by anything in themselves, non-intelligent as they 
are.42 The body is not an end for itself; its organs experience things 
not for the sake of the body as such but for the sake of the embodied 
intelligent self.“° The self that experiences is precisely unlike the body 
in this regard. Metaphysically its ‘experience’ is made possible through 
an illuminer of experience from within but what it experiences is for 
itself. It does not merely transmit its experience as do the senses for 
another putting itself in service to that thing. It knows and experi- 
ences as duly illumined by the indwelling Grace but in accord with its 
karma. Its experiences even thus limited are however made possible 
through the factor of divine enlightenment and even divine partici- 
pation. Its experiences though ‘founded’ by the participative experi- 
ence of God ate still only the fruit of its ego-orientation. Karmic experi- 
ences constitute the sphere of pleasure and pain™ and God’s participa- 
tion in them is like the participation of sun in the function of sight. 

The Upanisad says : The One inner Self within all is unaffected by 
the miseries of the world just as sun is undefiled by the faults seen by 
one’s eye, and the ‘inner’ self is really outer to the sorrows of the world.® 
God is untouched by the pain of the world not because the latter is 
unreal but because ‘pain’ is peculiar to the ‘unfree’? condition (pasuiva) 
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of the self, its egotistic self-assertion and its identification with the not- 
self (¢atfva) consequent to its ignorance of its true nature.4® Pati, on 
the contrary, is free/y identified with the self, and His participation is 
an act of grace. This is what invests the notion of ‘grace’ with associa- 
tions of attractiveness’? as well as those of majesty and power which 
are implied by world-causality. 

In God’s benign presence (sannidhi) the world of self lives, moves 

and has its being.48 When He shines everything shines, by His light all 
this is illumined.49 Not only the material processes but all ‘processes’ 
of life and mind are rooted in the ever-abiding ‘living’, ‘thinking’ 
and ‘willing’ God. Divine providence implies the idea of good as the 
ultimate power of being and knowing and is suggestive of the metaphy- 
sical attribute of Bliss. It is the nature of God as the source of Bliss 
that makes it significant to Say that He activates al] selves by His pres- 
ence.°° Providence is not, however, mere presence but a benign will 
that directs everything towards its fulfilment.®! It is the ‘inner direc- 
tedness’ present distributively In every action as the Incipient Will, and 
also simultaneously as the transcendent Eye that sees everything™ 
to make possible all sight. The metaphysical attribute of knowledge 
or omniscicnce of Gad is implied by the admission that He is the reve- 
latory source of all intelligence, the ‘sight’ and light of all knowledge. 
At the same time, while patticipating in human experience as the sight 
behind seeing God is transcendent. The eflect or affects of experi- 
ence befall only to the self that experiences and not to God, who as the 
transcendent participant docs not appropriate the experience for Himself. 
What is phenomenal (asat) cannot be the ‘experience’? of God.** It 
is this feature of God who participates in phenomenal life without being 
affected by its phenomenality that accords with the metaphysical 
attribute of God as Being (sat). 
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Vil 
GOD AS WILL AND BEING 
The Concept of Divine Will: Sa&zci. 


In our account of God’s moral governorship, a distinction was im- 
plied between Divine will (@/f#a@) which is instrumental in the performance 
of the cosmic functions, and Divine being or Spirit (Siva) the transeunt 
causal ground of the function. Lordship (pa/itra) is conceivable with 
reference to Spirit only because of a more initial distinction between 
two main aspects in its essence, that of Will and Being. The ground 
of all becoming and the will to ‘become’ are correlatives, not contra- 
ries; they are typical of other Metaphysical ‘contraries’: simplicity and 
complexity, absoluteness and concreteness, being and becoming, actuality 


and actualisation, consciousness and sclf-consciousness. God conceived 
as world-ground and Lord cannot be ‘pure’ being to which becoming as 
such is foreign; ‘pure’ unity devoid of differentiation ; pure actuality 
with nothing ‘possible’ in Him; in short He cannot be the : 


! | Absolute in 
the sense of being devoid of relationship,} 


a a t< re 1 g : - ¢ ; j 7 
Saiva Siddhanta develops its argument for se&#i from a premise of 


God’s relatedness to the world of self? which is accepted as basic to a 


doctrine of advaita. God petvades the latter in a manner which defies 
conceptualising in terms exclusively as unity or multiplicity. From 
this factual relationship of God with self which a theo sori 
creation and Divine governance necessarily presuppose, we may 
derive the concept of Divine Bi-unity, of Stva-sakt?, The Divine will 
which operates in and indeed even as the self of man — ‘one’ with it, 
‘different’ from it and ‘along’ with it all in one breath, and the Divine 
Being are the distinguishable but inseparable aspects of the self-same 
Supreme Reality. 


Let us look at the argument more closely. The premise of the in- 
ference is that God is ‘one and yet not one’ with the individual selves, 
and the conclusion that this premise entails is that God has sak&/# “non- 
different and yet different’ —inseparable and yet distinguishable from 
Him.? The argument thus stated is a form of implication (arthapatii). 
That a cause has an inner invisible nature, supersensible and yet 
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inferable is an accepted doctrine among the speculative systems of 
orthodox thinking.* Applying the same argument we may validly 
postulate causal power as a necessary implication of the law of causality 
and conceive of God the supreme cause of the world-process, accor- 
dingly, as being endowed with the power to become. 

God in relation to his power (Sakti) is such that He is, strictly, neither 
one nor not-one, but neutral, numerically speaking between one and not- 
one.> And this is so because He is all-pervasive, omnipresent. What 
is all-pervasive is entailed by that character which is neither one nor 
not-one in an exclusive sense but neutral to one and not-one. That 
is, it partakes of being one and not-one, just as the sun that pervades all 
distant objects is, likewise, self-related to its own rays in such a manner 
that it may be said to be both one and not-one.® ‘To state it negatively: 
what does not stand thus ‘neutral’ between one and not-one is not also 
all-pervasive as may be seen in the case of a particular, say a jar or a stone. 
Without ceasing to be a unity it ‘overflows’ or steps out of unitive 
existence and pervades as the ground of being. The one without 
ceasing to be one ceases to be one in particular, being also ‘everything’ 

through self-relation. 

The universality of God is compatible neither with His nature as 
‘pure’ identity nor as ‘pure’ difference. Pure identity will exclude uni- 
versality understood in the sense of all-pervasiveness, pervading of 
things ‘non-differently’, A thing self-identical in point of space or 
time cannot also pervade another point without at the same time sactri- 
ficing its self-identity.” Pure difference again will exclude universality. 
What is different zyfer se cannot pervade all things ‘non-differently’. 
If there is duality within the structure of Being how can Being be non- 
dualistic in its relation with all that exists ?8 

Nor can it be said that God is not universal. Nothing, nowhere 
can exist without Him. He is the ground of all being.® It has been 
said that he is like the vowel ‘A’ symbolising the fore-most jarticulation 
of human voice which underlies the pronunciation of all other letters 
and words. He is the ground of the existence of pasu and pasa.’ 
How is this conceivable if God were not universal ? 

The conclusion then is, there is dynamics in the ontological structure 
of Being itself. It is because of this dynamic element, God could be 
conceived of as the agent performing cosmic functions and as the Par- 
ticipant in the spirit of man in his life of enjoyment and suffering (bhoga) 
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no less than in his life of spirit (apavarga). God who is the Lord of the 
creature (pasu-pazi) is ‘bi-unal’ as Siva and sakri like the sun which is a 
‘bi-unity’ of sun, the luminous body and its luminous rays.“ The God 
who pervades the entire creation as creative will pervades the content 
of creation and pervades the individual selves by its immanent presence 
in their wills, is itself a transcendent unity of spirit and freedom, Being 
and Will. 


One self-identical real admits of a two-foldness within its being, a 
two-foldness which does not disrupt its self-identity; it is two-fold 
between which the relation is one of identity (‘adafmya). The sun, for 
example, has a two-foldness, when it is self-manifest and when it mani- 
fests other objects.%* In being self-manifest and also other-manifest 
it does not cease to be identical with itself. When illumining objects 
it is named the ray or radiance of the sun; when self-illuminig itis named 
the sun. Notwithstanding difference of names, the denoted object 
is identical. In the same way spirit (catfanya) may be conceived of either 
as consciousness per se (¢?#) when considered in itself, or as conscious 
power (ct#-Sakti) considered with reference to something in relation 
ro which its reality is appreciated, as that of which it is conscious. Spirit, 
the supreme reality likewise stands self-related by relation of identity 
as substance and attribute between two distinguishable aspects within 
itself.4% 


In fact in everything, a two-foldness of form and function is dis- 
cernible, determined by the respective circumstances of not being re- 
lated and being related to something without. To know a thing is to 
know it either in its relations or to know it as itself, unrelated. This 
is true in a sense of all knowledge empirical and non-empirical alike. 
Knowledge of material objects and knowledge of spirit too gva know- 
ledge admits of this distinction. A non-conscious object like fire has 
the function of butning, which is latent when unrelated to combustible 
objects and manifest when related; at the same time it zs fire in form, 
considered in itself when its function of burning is latent init. Similarly 
in the case of consciousness, usage pemits us to distinguish between 
what it is and what it has or does. Consciousness 4as the conscious 
function when it is conscious of something; it is objectified, exteriorised 
consciousness. Consciousness 7s conscious spirit when it is conscious- 
ness per se (svanistha).+4 
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The advaitin understands by universality of being not its relation- 
ship to another but infinite being. Being is infinite in space, in time 
as well as in intrinsic nature; it is the counter-correlate of absolute nega- 
tion, anterior negation and reciprocal negation;} it is infinite spatially, 
eternal with respect to time and universal in nature in the sense that 
itis the ground which makes all differences (bheda) possible. Parti- 
culars themselves arise but as particularisations of the universal being 
which is the prius and in relation to which the particular is an accident. 
The individual self is accidental in so far as its individuality is to be 
understood as a limitation of the universal. 


Saiva Siddhanta interprzts universality of being indeed, to mean 
what spans all difference; being is continuous with all particulars as their 
common medium and does not itself partake of their differences even 
though ‘identical’ with them, with cach, in its uniqueness. Vrom this 
does not follow the unreality of the particulars or the accidental nature 
of individual self, The particulars are not also unique monads utterly 
unrelated. It is in refutation of monadism that Saiva Siddhianta argues 
that being is infinite, universal. Being is the universal non-different 
medium sharing in which the particular ceases to be a mere particular. 
Just as the enduring presence of God is not implicated in space or in time, 
it is also not implicated in the intrinsic distinction of things, neither 
in the distinction between one self and another. Without being “dis- 
tracted and diversified’ God participates as the all-pervasive Presence. 


God’s relation to space-time as well as to individual natures must 
be interpreted qualitatively. God’s universality, all-pervasiveness!® 
does not mean being extended through all space or endlessly reiterated 
or repeated on the scale of time or again being spread out to consti- 
tute as such every individual nature. Even though we conceive God 
as a personality as it were without a cgo-centre we cannot put Him 
‘alongside Himself’ sacrificing the personal centre of divine life. By 
all-pervasiveness is meant God’s non-dual presence in all things. He 
is that which is central as well as that which is peripheral.!? This 
imagery that God is the centre as well as the circumference in so far as 
a citcle is nothing but a centre writ large, is of special significance. It 
is with the help of a radius that a circle is described, a centre is spread 
out. Divine participation in the life and existence of the individual 
self can be conceived to be accomplished by means of Divine will 
(Sakiz\ 2° From God’s omnipresence we draw the conclusion that God 
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must be, not a mere centre but a centre as well as a radius, the fixed as 
well as the mobile point, both necessary for making up a circles? 
He is of the nature of term as wellas relation, He is not only what 
is related but also the relation itself.°° 


* 


Sakti and the dialectic of difference"! 


The advaitin espouses between brahman and Sekti bare unity which 
isnot conscious. ‘The se&si and its phenomenalisation are unconscious 
processes of brabman but not in brabman. There is no veal dynamics in 
Reality. The process in relation to Reality is of the nature of illusory 
superimposition and subsequent rejection. Sa&#i is indeed the principle 
of illusion (wdaya). The function of fire is not the fire nor is it of course 
nothing (Sanya); it exists and functions but only as an adjunct (#padhr) 
of fire. S@X&/ exists as the attribute of the substance and constitutes 
metpbysically substance’s unreality; substance is the reality of sak/i. 
Creation Sn other cosmic processes are beginningless processes due 
to maya-sakte ao the latter is superimposed on brahman which merely 
reveals it. C#+Saki/ is really maya-Sakti blazed by the presence of Spirit. 
Just as the iia su does not actually create into existence a snake but 
metely causes 1t8 appearance cit-Sakti too while being itself self-same 
— —— ai appearance of the manifold. Ci#saksi identical with 
Spants (rabman) is the eality of all appearance. The creation of the 
manifold on the part of Will has to be understood as illusory creation 
ans cORBEQUEGHY, bondage and liberation are ‘caused’ by sak&// but only 
in a figurative sense. Neither bondage nor the bound nor the Will that 
redeems from bondage is real. The real is indeed to be understood 
in terms of their unreality. 

The observed differences of the empirical world are therefore false 
constructions of the mind. Difference as such indeed is never per- 
ceived. It is only indeterminate perception that may be said to be de- 
termined by the object. All determinate perception, involving, as it 
does, the relation of speech (sabda) is conditioned by senses and the two 
forms of sensory intuition, namely space and time. Perception can only 
apprehend a thing positively; it cannot apprehend it as different from 
other things. Difference is being different from other things; it is reci- 
procal negation (bheda). How can perception evidence negation? If, 
therefore, difference is not validly perceived it follows that it cannot be 
validly known by other avenues of knowledge; reason and revelation 
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alike as evidences of knowledge depend on apprehension of relation 
which involves reciprocal negation but as the latter is not validly 
perceived it follows that it cannot be validly known by reasoning or 
revelation. ) 

Bondage and liberation are, therefore, epistemic and the power 
which causes both is also consequently epistemic.2* Ontologically 
there is no dynamics in brahman. brahman is pure being devoid of 
function. 

The absolutistic interpretation of Sakti, outlined above is unaccep- 
table. From the very argument by which the pure identity of spirit 
is sought to be proved, it follows that itis not ‘pure’ or sheer identity.*$ 
It is not so pure as not to admit of knowing it and even demonstrating 
it as pure. Or if knowing it as pure were not real knowing then it 
follows in the absence of the possibility of rea/ knowledge, that spirit 
is not pure identity. Every attempt to prove non-difference involves 
the use of difference. The use of inference presupposes that the major 
term is different from the middle and minor terms. One is unascertained 
and the other necessarily ascertained. ‘The paksa, for example, there 
is fire on the hill (a statement of the probandum which is open to doubt ) 
and the sapaksa, for example, there is fire in the kitchen present along 
with smoke(a statement expressive of the positive concomitance between 
the probans and the probandum) must be necessarily different and their 
being different is a necessary condition of valid inference. Were they 
non-different there would be no illustrative instance where the two, 
the probans and the probandum coud be together available; and in their 
absence there could be no knowledge of invariable concomitance. 
Therefore, the very use of inference to prove pure non-difference is 

disproof of its ‘purity’.24 

What is then suggested by the oneness of ¢it-fakti declared in Sruti, 
is that there are not many ¢it-sakti but one only. Its difference from 
what is not cit, namely jada is, on the other hand, a necessary implica- 
tion of the oneness of cit-Sakii. 

The scriptural evidence also it may 2 priori be said, cannot prove 
non-difference, If scripture were accepted as affording real evidence for 
oneness, such acceptance in turn will tacitly involve the admission of 
the reality of the different words which go to compose the scriptural 
text and also the different meanings of the words — the subject as different 
from predicate and vice versa. In the very acknowledgement of scripture 
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as a means of valid knowledge difference is assumed* so that an attempt 
to prove non-difference on the basis of identity-texts (abheda-srutis) would 
involve contradiction. The texts which seem to say that e/f-sak## is pure 
identity must accordingly be interpreted in a manner which does not 
conflict with the initial acceptance of empirical difference. Scriptural 
declarations about c/-saksi being pure being and pure identity should 
be interpreted to be a eulogy for its eternity and ubiquity; taken lite- 
rally they will conflict with reasoning which supports difference.*® 

It has been argued that the evidence in support of difference of de- 
terminate perception (savikalpaka pratyaksa) may not be accepted; de- 
terminate knowledge is only a construction involving the use of @ 
priori forms and categories. But in reply it may be said that although 
determinate perception, admittedly is caused by a preceding indeter- 
minate perception it is no less valid than the other; as it is valid evidence 
of difference the indeterminate perception also must be taken implicitly 
to assert difference of one thing from another thing. Since there can 
be negation only of what is implicitly affirmed it even follows that know- 
ledge of non-difference involving negation of difference, is secondary 
and conditional upon a prior knowledge of difference °* the knowledge 
‘pot is not different from cloth’ is contradicted by future empirical ex- 
perience while ‘pot is different from cloth’ is never so contradicted. 
Does it not follow since non-contradiction is the criterion of truth, that 
indeed perception of difference, not non-difference is valid ? 

Not only does teasoning involve difference but unless difference 
is accepted reasoning ceases to be ‘efficient’. Generalization, concomi- 
tance (vyapiz) which is the nerve of reasoning rests upon perception of 
specific difference. One term is invariably connected with avother term 
so that we could say on perceiving one, the other is inferred to exist 
while it remains unperceived. 

Moreover, the advocate of absolute non-difference cannot assert 
non-difference significantly, so that its contradictory may be denied.*® 
Is non-difference different from difference P If different, what is sought 
to be denied is implicitly asserted. If non-different, that is also the 
view of Sakti-vada. Sakti is non-difference so as not to exclude difference, 
difference permeated by non-difference. 

The illustration of rope-snake is cited in support of the theory that 
cif is non-dual reality, and difference, plurality and particularity are its 
appearances. An illustrative example alone cannot make for a valid 
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inference.2° The illusion of snake in a rope is cancelled by true know-. 
ledge of the rope and therefore it is plausible that the snake-appearance 
was not real. But the appearance of pot and cloth with their reciprocal] 
difference is not likewise cancelled by another knowledge; it persists in 
other space-time too. Empirical difference which underlies all our 
beliefs and constitutes the very texture of discourse, is not unreal. The 
cit-Sakti of the self as qualified by the mode of the intellect (buddhi vriti) 
which assumes the respective forms of the different Objects which it 
confronts, becomes differentiated as it were through the adjuncts. While 
the adjuncts of determinate knowledge become different with different 
objects which it pervades, the agent of determination is a sclf-identical 
unity always of the form of the knowing subject and never of the object. 
It is eternal, being spirit and immutable.®! Its self-identity is compa- 
tible with its assumption of different determinations only because it 
is not an abstract identity or unity but an identity wih the freedom of 
differentiation, a unity with the freedom of ‘othering’ into and 
as the manifold.2? It 1s Spirit distinguishable as knowledge and 
will, consicousness and freedom, form and function, being and 
dynamics. 


The advaintin’s dialectic of difference betrays an inadequate con- 


ception of the unity of God. God’s unity is not opposed to multipli- 


city in so far as God has no opposite by which he is conditioned and 


limited. His unity has to be understood compatibly with his being the 
transcendent ‘J’ (aha padartha-riipa). The I that is 
also the ‘transcendent ’ I so that it cannot say ‘]’ 


transcendent is 
as agatist you and me. 


The dialectic of difference proceeds on the application of unity in an 


exclusive sense which has an opposite, and it is claimed that that is the 
only legitimate sense of unity.53 Unity cannot be conceived without 
the contrast of diversity. But the non-duality of God is a demand for 
a different notion of unity. God’s unequivocal ‘oneness-and-all- 
inclusiveness’ is the presupposition of his non-duality. 


© 


God’s ‘oneness’ must be comprehensive of multiplicity. Exclusive 
‘one-ness’ of the God of pantheisms tends to rejection of multiplicity 
as illusion. Pantheism tends inevitably toward acosinism. ‘The al- 
ternative that all things are not God is as dualistic as the alternative 
‘all things are God’. Multiplicity is not privation of being. Diversity 
is not difference or duality. 
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Sakii as the theogonic process*! 

S§a&si is the solution implied in the paradox that what is one cannot 
be God and what is God cannot be one. Sa&#i is admission of ‘diver- 
sification’ in the absolute unity of God without subjecting the unity to 
division. Itis the notion which envisages a ‘process’, in, eternity, which 
initiates transcendentally all processes within and without empirical 
time.35 

The idea underlying the concept of theogonic process—eternal pro- 
cesses taking place through Will, is that there can be no bhoga or woksa 
without Will. Just as the authority of the ruler vests with the members 
of his government in the discharge of their respective duties, the power 
automatically differentiated according to the different activities for which 
it is required, so is Divine sak// the one central authority differentiat- 
ed three-fold, five-fold, eight-fold and so on,®°> according to functional 
differences underlying processes in phenomena, both those leading 
to enjoyment here (bhaga) and those leading beyond it (woksa). This 
means that ‘processes’ in Sa&#i are to be conceived necessarily with 
reference to self, its bondage and liberation. 


The concept of a plurality of function as manifestations and arti- 
culations of one Divine Function (s@&/) suggests the possibility of 
distinguishing a ‘general’ and ‘ultimate’ nature with regard to sakii. 
To take the example cited in the Rg-Veda, Agni has these functions or 
energies; heat-energy Operating in the sacrificial fire, gastric energy 
operating in the growth of plants and so on: electric energy operating 
in lightning, and solar energy Operating in the sun. These functions 
form the ‘general’ (¢afastha) feature of fire called forth in response to 
specific requisitions, while its ‘ultimate’ nature (ssrapa-/aksana) is just 
energy. There is no discontinuity between the two natures, the ultimate 
nature as energy being pervasive of allits other functional differentiations. 
In the same way, in s¢&// we may distinguish between its specific modes 
of functions answering to differences of cosmic operations and an ul- 
timate, essential, invariable form present unconditionally through 
all ‘differentiations’. 

The essential nature of Will in its generality as underlying all spe- 
cifications is not definable in terms of a purpose beyond itself. It is 
nevertheless Grace, in the positive sense because its actuality is not 
conceivable except in terms of life. We can describe it negatively, as 
Knowledge which does not amount to inhibition of Grace.’ It is 
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deobstructed knowledge. It is Knowledge as the foremost process of 
‘othering’ of Being and, as Knowledge it is conceivable again as at once 
knowing and revealing. This is para-saksi, Knowledge per se, Revela- 
tion per se —in short, Grace itself, 

Admission of this pure form of Grace as Knowledge that knows 
and reveals unconditionally implies that further specifications of this 


my pee A 
‘pure’ process are Knowledge that do not reveal unobstructedly, but 


involve withholding of revelatory manifestation of Grace.38 Pure Know- 


ledge becomes Pure Action; a general Will becomes a Specific Function 
in the direction of performing cosmic operations in order to cause 
maturing of the Impurity enveloping the self. This is the First Sakti 
(adi or a@dya-Sakti), or the Concealing sakti (Htrodhana-Sakti). The re- 
maining three specifications of iccha-Sakti Jiiana-Sakii and kriya-Sakti 
are the aspects of this Initial s¢k/i intent on the Specific function of 
maturing Of ripening wala through rounds of operations.®® Iccha and 
Kriya are determinations of /fana so that these specifications are in con- 
gruence with the nature of the foremost manifestation of Will as Know- 
ledge per se. Affection and conation are distinctions within Knowledge, 
the synonym of revelatory Grace. Affection (fcecha@) is Grace involved 
inthe removal of wa/a and vouchsafing sipatva. Knowledge co-ordinate 


with affection implies knowing of the means thereof, and conation is 
the specific will or resolve to do, in that direction.10 


Classification of sak/i into five or more, presupposes a theogonic 


process of divine self-manifestation, initiating of the five-fold cosmic 
functions in a serial order and causing their Operation at levels below 
the Pure, through other agencies. The process is described as a kind 
of Divine Genesis.4+ a nine-fold variation through which takes place 
the genesis of Will, cach arising continuously from the preceding, and. 
the most initial arising in turn from Paramwa-Sivg which is beyond 
every concrete predicate. The entire thing is also looked upon as 
a Divine Drama*® in which the Lord is the mono-actor impersonating: 
different roles by assuming the forms of his s&s; and yet remaining 
Himself. Cosmic operations, the manifest one as well as the subtle 
(stiksma), which precede the manifest is the revelation of this Divine 
Drama, involving assumption of different forms of s2h#i serially emerging, 
one from the other. | 

Broadly, we may distinguish three phases in this theogonic process: 
(i) the phase of a preparatory rehearsal of the five-cosmic functions, 
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‘sustaining, in consequence the selves in their ‘life’ in evala avastha —a 
pre-biographical, pre-transmigratory state of Isolation from which 
‘state they emerge with the advent of the sthi/a patica-krijya; (11) the phase 
of association with the ‘gross’ self-posited distinctions of form, namely 
iccha, jnana and &riya implying a specific pre-disposition for the ‘overt’ 
Creation of the world from the respective mwayas to be followed by the 
four other ‘overt’ operations of pajica-kriya; and (iii) the phase involv- 
ing the cosmic activity of Creation setting into actual motion the ope- 
rations by sheer will. These correspond, respectively, with the three 
States (avastha) which God freely submits to, out of super-abundant 
‘Grace, namely /aya (literally, absorption), bhoga (enjoyment), and 
adhikara (assuming of Office). The three distinguishable phases of any 
creative action are exemplified here, the phase of initial absorption 
with a theme, being suffused with its contents, mentally creating it into 
existence as it were; the next phase of a preparatory set prior to action 
and following suspension of absorption, constituting the joy of creative 
function about to be exercised; and the third stage of consummatory 
action. 


Each of these three phases including the initial one /aya constitutes 
. 3 -4 = . . Pe p 
a ‘process’ with its implication of redeeming self from wala- 
obscuration. The one theme of the drama pervades and dominates all 
its phases from its very inception to its distant end. The theme trans- 
ated in terms o ife j ; a 
late n s of our life is the emergence of life from a state of lifeless 
inconscience (Kevala avastha), of consciousness from its oblivion, of 


will from its condition of inanity —in short, of the emergence of self 


from its primordial condition of ignorance and inaction due to wma/a, 
toa lite of action. The life of action includes a life of affirmation and 
enjoyment leading to more enjoyment, and also a life of withdrawal 
Jeading to a cessation of enjoyment as preparation for the life Eternal. 
Both these moments presuppose emerging from the night of oblivion 
and inaction. Divine processes taking place in eternity are the pre- 
‘condition cf this emergence and enjoyment." 

To return to the three phases of the theogonic process. The first 
phase of self-absorption again admits of a distinction of two stages: 
the stage when Siva is self-absorbed as all fava, and the stage when 
he is self-absorbed as all &riy@. The first is ‘subtle’ self-absorption 
(suksma-laya) describable as pure ‘awareness’ or concern for Re-Creation 
{ punassrsti) from a state of Pre-mergence. ‘The second stage typifies 
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‘ross’ self-absorption (sthitla-laya) describable as implicit activity 
immediately following pure awareness. The activity is of the form of 
incipient performance of the five-cosmic functions” with the help of 
an incipient differentiation of sa&#/ in so far as doing different functions 
even incipiently, entails the serial exercise of the moments of affection, 


sal —— 
cognition and conation. 


The second phase of Enjoyment (bhoga) of God forms the intermediary 
between implicit five-fold functions and overt five-fold functions,7 
and in terms of the life of self, the poirt of inter-section between evala 
and sakala states of existence. What is distinctive of this phase is the 
presence of proneness to overt function through association with overt 
differentiations of Sek//, namely, icecha, jana and kriya. 

The third phase of Office (adhikara) again consists of two levels, 
respectively termed s#ksma adhikara and sthiila adbikara, distinguishable 
in terms of the two orders of existence recognised in Saiva Siddhanta 
cosmology — the Pure and the Impure.'8 ‘The difference is that in the one 
case, God sets into operation the cosmic functions by sheer will with 
regard to the Pure Realm of existence of which God is himself agent, 
while in the second He initiates the cosmic operations through sub- 
divine agencies and brings about the evolution of the Impure Realm.” 

Cosmic operations — both cosmological and micro-cosmological lea- 
ding to the genesis of the world and the genesis of man, as a conscious, 
willing being, thus imply also a process of Divine genesis, an eternal 
process involving distinguishable moments but subservinge the same 
purpose of redemption, or conquest of non-being. It is of interest 
to note that Divine functions are conceived in this scheme as transcen- 
dent and yet continuous with the phenomenal process. This is suggest- 
ed by Will functioning in continuity with finite will operating at lower 
levels through the agency of the latter,5? 

The distinction between /aya-Siva or simply, Siva and parama-siva,. 
on, which this doctrine of Divine genesis proceeds is of special signifi- 
cance. It is the distinction between Being in its level of utter indeter- 
mination, as Spirit per se prior to the inception of the Divine process and 
Being as distinguished by Will. The cause of all manifest functions or 
processes is Will, a process, in eternity and the ‘cause’ of the Will 
in the same sense of the term cause, is the Nothingness of parama-Siva 
in which the Will is as yet unborn. As all the modal distinctions of 
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Will are resolved into non-distinction, the distinction of Will and 
Being also ceases to be articulate.5t This raises the problem of the 


relation of Deity and Absoluteness. 


God and The Absolutet 


The ‘definition’ of God in terms of functions or operations which 
belong uniquely to Himas belonging to no one else serves to differentiate 
the noumenal reality of God from the phenomenal reality of the world. 
But it is more of a descriptive knowledge in which the characteristics 
of our phenomenal existence are used as the basis from which to reach 
eod. It is ‘knowledge’ from the inevitable perspective of Bondage. 
What is demanded in this kind of knowledge is a direct immediate ex- 
periential awareness of deity, as deity is self-aware, free from all hin- 
drances of bonds. Such would be knowledge of God as Absolute, 
ihat is, detached or disengaged from any limiting relation, pre-eminently 
from the basis of all particular relations namely that of the subject and 
object. Positively stated, knowledge of Absolute is given in a non- 
discursive supra-relational experience in which knowing and being, 
Iknower and the known become fused.2 


Such knowledge of the Absolute, being a case of knowing by being, 
is to be accomplished through a progressively unfolding life of Freedom 
from constraints and impurities (svddha avastha) and rising to the level 
of being the Absolute through union. When formulated and defined 
it takes a negative form: Siva, asthe Absolute is termed,’ is described 
in these terms: unobjectified, indeterminate, the incomparable, the 
untainted, the uncognised, the non-finite, the uncaused, the immovable 
and the non-relative.? It is neither perceived nor inferred nor indeed 
revealed.5 Siva is neither possessed of form nor formless, neither 
indeed ¢/¢ nor acit.6 He creates not, nor does He do other functions. He 
neither performs austerity nor does He enjoy. He freely assumes these 
and other forms and yet He is indeed without them.’ 


The essential incomprehensibility (acintyatva) of God in the midst 
of all attempts at comprehending Him as transcendent self, Will and so 
on is a necessary element of a fully developed religious consciousness. 
God remains a mystery — the unfathomable —even when He is ‘revealed’. 
Saiva Siddhanta asserts the paradox of Divine hiddenness even to Re- 
velation.8 God is essentially mysterious. He is beyond the reach of 


the Veda and the Vedanta.® 
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A genuine mystery is ekpestnced not in sal attitude of ordinary 
cognitive experience but when experience turns inward to apprehend 
itself and fathom its ultimate implication, Mystery characterises a 
dimension. which transcends and precedes the surface phenomenon of 
sense-conditioned knowledge; it precedes even one’s immediate in- 
wardness — the yogin’s dream and the philosopher’s ideal.'The ‘abysmal? 
element constitutes the mystery of the ground. The mystery appears 
only when ‘self? is driven beyond itself to its ‘abyss’, beyond its matter- 
conditioned reason, beyond even self-intuition of its matter-free essence 
as spirit. 

The central burden of all the different accounts in praise of the great- 
ness and glory of the Deity seems to consist in the affirmation of the 
mystery and the inscrutability of its essential nature. ‘The Satarudriya™ 
hallows in the same breath, the world-transcendence (visvadhikatva), 
world-causality (visva-kdrapatva), world-controllershi P (eisvantarydmitva), 
and the world-form (v/sva-riipatva) of the Divine Reality denoted sig- 
nificantly as the Rudra. The Puranas, likewise, make use of conflicting 
and paradoxical images of description: The ‘timeless’ event of Siva 
srowing in the form of a column out-measuring the movements of both 
Brahma the Creator, flying upwards in the form of a gander in a vain 





effort to reach the top, and of Visnu the Conserver, plunging down as 
the boar to fathom the beginnings of the column; the Supreme event 
of the gods of Trinity emanating from the ‘parts’ of Siva; the creation 
of the world represented again as emanations from His different limbs; 
and the half-male half-female form of the Lord typifying the ‘he-she-it? 
nature of the world. These apparently conflicting notions and images 
point to the truth that they are symbols, not concepts of human under- 

standing. The Deity to whom they point is beyond simple assertions 
or their negations,.14 


Even saintly consciousness which is sensitive to the personalistic 
vi 


presence of God is aware of the centra] ‘hiddenness’ in God’s nature 
which defies all categorisations.44 ‘The Saiva Saints to whose utterances 
we owe the most vivid and personalistic images of Godhead also clorify 
by use of paradox the abysmal element in it: He is the nearest and the 
farthest," the end and the beginning 16 the most easy to approach and 
the unapptoachable;” the night and the day ;'8 the yea and the nay;?9 
the low and the lofty;*° the cause and the cure of suffering ;*4 the 
good as well as the ‘evil;”? the subtle and the gross;23 the tallest 
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as well as the tiniest;24 the separate and also the united;** inside and 
outside :26 the earthand the heaven;?? the oldandthe young;*® different 
and identical.29 The hymnal literature abounds in such paradoxes 
which point to the ineffable and inexhaustible essence of the Deity 
which no knowledge seems capable of whittling away. It is ineffable 
as inherently transcending the context of bondage and the structure of 
knowledge and communication defined by such context. 


We speak of God as the Destroyer, the abysmal ground of all that 
exists but by this is meant that the supreme Reality underlies all that 
exists in a manner which can only be symbolically asserted as the Des- 
troyer. He is the inner illuminer of life in the sense that He underlies 
life as its ground, and in this sense we say God is ‘living’.8° He is the 
moral Governor in the sense that we understand Him in relation to our 
‘moral’ life, in response to the demand that every man be treated exactly 
as he individually deserves and so as the Dispenser of justice. Similarly, 
He is Selfin the sense that Heis nota thing but one that has self-hood 


persisting in the midst of and comprehending all that changes; relatively 
to that, even the individual ‘T’ is not self,31 


Although no predicate from our repertoire of empirical knowledge 
can apply to God in a literal sense, teligious consciousness, neverthe- 
less, attributes ‘predicates’ to Him which putport to state the positive 
nature of God considered as Absolute.82 Such are the descriptions 
of Godas Being (sa?), Spirit (c/#) and Bliss (Guanda). ‘These are uniquely 
connotive of God’s absoluteness. If the finite also has being, Being 
as connoting the supreme Reality transcends in significance the mere 
negative of the concept finite being; the latter relatively is non-being 
(asat), In the same way if self also is spirit, Spirit as defining God 
transcends the negative meaning of the term as applied to the self; the 
latter relatively is, non-spirit (ac/#). Similarly with Bliss. When applied 
to God it is understood as a fullness transcending the negative of 
empirical pleasure.®8 All the ‘absolute’ predicates used as connotive of 
the essence of God such as omniscience, omnipresence, infinitude, 
eternity, unconditionedness, beginninglessness, wisdom and unceasing 
power®! may be treated as synonyms for this metaphysical triad of 
sat, cit and anuanda used to describe the positive Divine.*° These 
paraphrases, negatively, refer to its essential uncomprehensibility 
either through a sense-conditioned knowledge or through its cessation. 
Positively they mean the spontaneity and freedom which are the 
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essence of divine infinitude and its realizability in non-dual intuition 
(ananyasaksatkara).*6 


Two considerations stand out prominently in the Saiva Siddhanta 
conception of the Absolute: its utter inaccessibility to a knowledge 
that is finite and ‘unfree’ (asvatantra), to vac and manas in short,3? and its 
apprehensibility through non-dual intuition, a knowledge that is free, 
indeterminate, eternal, all-comprehending, non-symbolic, non-objective 
apprehension.?& As it has already been shown, + 0 knowledge, indeed, 
can arise for the self without the aid of Grace which is the general pre- 
condition for the manifestation of knowledge. But the natural orien- 
tation of self’s knowledge is towards the object, like that of sense because 
of the beginningless predicament of obstruction. By making ‘objective’ 
knowledge and experience possible for the finite sclf, Divine grace 
ripens the ‘source’ of finitude so that it becomes fit for removal. Now by 
the help of what is known by objectification surely it is not conceivable 
that one can hopefully come by a knowledge of the transcendent con-~ 
dition of such knowledge. The outwardised senses cannot be aware 
of the self in the way it is aware of its sensory objects. Spirit which 
is the ground that makes self’s knowledge possible is at the same time 
outside the ken of self’s knowledge. The objective orientation of self’s 
knowledge precludes it from knowing the indwelling Spirit (sivam), 

But this is not the same as saying that Spirit is unknowable to self. 
The absolutely unknown cannot be asserted to be something.®® — JTts 
knowledge in some sense must be within the realm of possibility. To 
be Spirit and yet not knowable are contradictory. ‘To assert that 
the unknowable exists is not significant because no appeal can be made 
to the unknowable.49 The Absolute cannot be s/nya, a non-entity 
like the square-circle, no more than it can be an objectively knowable 
entity. 


The Absolute in other words is neither Sanya (non-existent) nor asat 
(objective existent).44 It is not asatin the sense that it is not objec- 
tive, phenomenal. It is the noumenal Spirit (¢7/) which is unknowable 
as object, and is free from origination, decay and death which define 
the nature of the object. The Absolute again is not sdzya in that it is 
not the absolutely unknowable. It is Being (s¢#) which is knowable 
as super-existence (/#eya) to intuition, to a spontancous, self-revealed 


Divine knowledge (patijiana). 
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The self can have no knowledge without the aid of Divine grace. 


And what aids it can itself be ‘known’ again surely by Grace’s self- 


disclosure in the spirit of man. It cannot be known as an object to a 
knowing subject that stands sundered from the object. It is true that 
in every type of knowledge a knowing subject and a known object are 
logically distinguishable, but in the case of our knowledge of that 
which makes knowing possible by itself initiating knowledge through 
sclf-knowing,!® what is demanded is the surrender even of our 
subjectivity while we ‘know’ it. It must be ‘known’ as it ‘knows’ itself, 


an ‘object’ if at all to its own subject. 


God as Being 

The Upanisad says: Not by speech, not by mind, not by sight can 
He be apprehended. How can He be comprehended save by one 
saying that He is?45 Saiva Siddhanta points the Absolute negatively 
by the word Sfva which is a synonym for ¢#¢ (Spirit), technically, that 
which is inaccessible to knowledge which is wa/a-ridden, namely pasa- 
jrana and pasu-jiiana;’® and positively by the word sa#, that which is 
immediately self-revealed ( gocara) to a knowledge that is inherently free 
from the taint of ma/a, namely, batijiana.™ Being (saz),"8 therefore, 
sums up all uniqueness of God considered the Absolute. 


The question of Being is the central ontological question. It is the 
question which man can ask, being himself, separated from it while be- 
longing to it. Man as the representative of phenomena belongs to be- 
ing. He would not otherwise be. But he is also alienated from it. 
That is why he is also given to wonder at being: Why is there some- 
thing, why not nothing? He is a mixture of being and non-being 
(sad-asat). ‘That is what explains at once that he is bound and that he 
can be liberated. Being itself is neither bound nor liberated. It is 
Absolute in the sense that unlike man it has the complete power of 
being and is indeed the answer to the question of man. Saiva 
Siddhanta understands Being, not abstractly as what is implied by 
the sphere of non-being as negation thereof (asad-yyavyttz) but as the 
power which ‘resists’ or conquers non-being. Sa implies sck&s.4° It 
is the sun which stays the potential darkness.°° It is only an abstract 
absolute that is incompatible with an active God, the Lord (paiz). 
But se¢ implying se&ti is at once Absolute and God. It precedes all 
concreteness and dynamism and freely implies them.** 

13 
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The description of God as Being is offered as definition—‘essential’ 
definition. Being should be the essence of God in an unequivocal 
sense.°* That means, the self and world in its manifest, gross 
form in the sense of phenomena (wéy7ya) as well as in its causal 
undifferentiated form, namely maja, cannot have ‘being’ in the same 
sense in which we say God is Being . What is here asserted is that 
neither the known object (pasa), nor the know 


Ing Subject (pas) can 
be said to “be’ in the same sense in which the tr 


anscendent condition of 
knowledge which knows with the subject and reveals the object to it, 
may be said to have being. It is true that the self and the world are 
real existents. Saiva Siddhanta advocates the realistic theory of pre- 
existent effect (satkdrya-vada). "There is nothing like non-existence 
other than, or as opposed to, existence. Nevertheless, the world is de- 
scribed as asat, not in the sense that it does not exist but in the sense 
that it exists with a difference. The difference is that its existe 


nee pre- 
sently in a manifest form will soon be followed by existence that shall 
no longer be manifest. It is existence which under conditions appears 
and disappears. It is, indeed, not in principle different from avowed 
appearances like conjurors’ trick, mirage, dream etc.5% They all come and 
go with no assignable ‘stay’. The appearances of mirage etc. are no 
more illusory than the world of facts is real. They are all of the same 
species, real and yet not being. Just as in relation to what appears 
through error and is later on cancelled, the world-appcearance has a more 
‘solid, distinguished ‘being’, noumenal realities like maya, karma and 
mala may, in relation to the world, be said to have ‘being’ ina still deeper 
sense. ‘Their ‘being’ is less precarious than the being of the world; 
the world perceptibly passes from manifest existence to non- 
manifestness, while wayd etc. can only be conceived to undergo change 
from their unmanifest, causal form to their manifest, effect form. Mala, 
the principle of “non-being’ too is being, though what kind of being 
may be attributed to it is not obvious.®4 In whichever sense under- 
stood, its being too oscillates between an actualised condition when 
its ‘powers’ are manifest—what constitutes Bondage, anda dormant 


condition when its concealing powets are reduced to nought — what 
constitutes Liberation.®® 

Therefore, phenomenal and noumenal realitics alike, those empiri- 
cally perceived as well as those cognised by transcendental reflection 
are being but only conditionally. They are part of ‘objective’ experience 





\ 
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(anubhava). Even the unobjectified subject of experience, namely, self, 
to the extent that its existence is implied by experience as the trans- 
cendental unity apperceiving it, is ‘objectively’ known, and is therefore 
not Being.®® Though self as spirit is surely being its history also in- 
volves a change froma condition when its ‘being’ has been swallowed 
up in non-being (Bondage) to freedom from such condition when it 
regains its ground in Being unmixed with non-being (Liberation). The 
self too, therefore, to the extent it shares a mode of existence which is 
there for a time but ceases to be thereafter is not Being. 

Being, therefore, defines God univocally. God Eternally Free 
is not subject to change. Conditions of bondage and liberation in- 
troduce no difference in His nature as Being. He is, therefore, not a 
being being exclusively above the vortex of change involved in the 
transition from Bondage to Liberation3?. He is beyond the categories 


of finitude and is beyond all process being without beginning or end,5§ 


He is indeterminate Being, being not afirmable as this and a forfiori 


Sat is identical with unconditioned self-existence. What has no self- 


existence and exists under varying conditions varying with them is 
asat. ‘The epistemological basis of this distinction is that everything 
-nowable in the (sense) experienti- hi 

know: ; ( ) exp 7 ally certified manner is asat, while 
what is sa/ is never knowable in that manner, 


oo. By applying this norm, 
sat may be distinguished from gst. 


Being differs from what is not 
Being because of a difference in the mode of their being known. The 
difference 1s, briefly stated, in respect of falling or not falling within the 


ambit of human experience. Human experience with its relational 


mode of knowledge involves contrast and alternation of 
the known and the unknown — the known foreground as against the 
unknown background . This is the predicament of human knowledge 
and is a reflection on (i) the nature of the object experienced and also 
(ii) on the nature of the experiencing self. Both imply finitude which 
again means their partaking of the nature of asat. 

Two questions may be raised here, one about the ‘mystical’ expeti- 
ence of God the possibility of which is admitted in the system. Is it 
also ‘human’ experience, and will that not make God given to such 
experience, asat ? Secondly, isnot toknow God as what is not knowable, 
itself to know God ? What about the knowledge of God as cause ry 
Was it not argued in the case of self, that even to know self as the 
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transcendental condition of knowledge is to know it, however, gence— 
rally ? Just as the word ‘I’ experientially certifies to self’s existence, does 
not the word ‘God’ that we use as when we say ‘God is’, denote God ? 


To take the second objection first. God can certainly be spoken of 
even as an immature maiden can discourse about sex-cxperience. TO be 
able to speak is not certainly to have knowledge. The speakable is not 
necessarily the presentable.° When it is said that God cannot be 
‘given’ to experientially certified knowledge, what is ruled out is His 
presentability as object. God may be the referent of the word ‘God’ 
in a discourse, but nothing is ‘given’ corresponding to the referent. 
To speak or think of God as cause etc., or as what cannot be know?, 
is not to ‘know’? Him. Or, we may say that it is to know God verbally 
(vacaka-jnana) and not experientially (anubhava-jiidna).°" 

But is not again to know God experientially the possibility of which 
is admitted, to unsay that God is Being ? This brings us to the second 
question. Experience of God is intuitive, immediate knowledge 
(ananyasaksatkara-jidna). It is not ‘objective’ experience to which God 
is ‘given’. It is an experience where knowing and being commune to- 
gether. It is only discursive experience where the ‘object’ confronts 


a knowing subject that spells ‘non-bcingness’ for what is thus experl- 
enced, 


Being and knowing 


The norm, that what is sa¢ can never be discursively experienced 
while what is thus experienced is necessarily asat, needs supplementa- 
tion.62 Otherwise, while sa¢# may be distinguished from asa¢ it cannot 
also be distinguished from the unreal (S#mya). The latter, namely the 
unreal like the hare’s horn, is not ‘discursively experienced’; and like 
Being it also admits of neither beginning nor end. Being is, there- 
fore, further definable as what is its inapprehensibility notwithstanding 
accessibility to non-discutsive, non-dual intuition.*4Both unknowability 
to discursive reason and accessibility to non-dual experience, define the 
concept of Being as applied to God.® 

Being is thus brought within the sphere of some ‘accessibility’ (g0- 
caratva) ootwithstanding its inapprehension by objective knowing. 
Just as Being has to be distinguished from the world evident to sense 
and reason it has to be distinguished also from the never-evident. ‘The 
ofie essential presupposition of a philosophy of spiritual life seems to 
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be that Being Which is the goal of spiritual endeavour is in some sense 
truly accessible. And in being accessible it is at once distinguished 
froin both the evidenceable and the never-evidenceable. What is evident 
to knowledge does not have to be also the object of the quest of spiri- 
tual life, while the never-evident is never the object of knowing or striv- 
Ing, 66 

Being is, therefore, non-apprehensible and yet accessible. What 
is further implied in this admission may be stated as follows. Being 
gia the accessible, is not quite indeterminate. It is not taddietaiane 
In a strict sense because, though it is devoid of predicates literally speak- 
ing We are, indeed, not precluded from saying that it is Being (sa). 
Being certainly cannot be object of thought as a being. But Being Is 
Being, and not nothing. The alternative to saf is not the indeterminate 
but asa¢ — asat in the sense of SUNVG. 

The dilemma seems to be : If we assert that the Absolute is sav, 
then it becomes the known (/feya) to a knowledge — the object (asa). 
If we are precluded from asserting that it is sa# then it becomes asat 
again — in the sense of s#zya. But admission of the possibility of a spiri- 
tual realisation of the Absolute, on which account all absolutisms show 
a curious agreement, implies that the Absolute can be asa¢# in neither 


of the two senses of the term. If it is a knowable object it can be 


known in the ordinary way. Why should there be a spiritual effort 
P Jf i is the wh. 


(sadhana) to realise again what is already known : 
knowable, of what avail is spiritual effort in quest thereof ?6? 


One solution to this problem seems to be to say that the Absolute 


from the ultimate standpoint is pure immediacy. It is Intuition itself 


(/ftana-matra) not that which is intuited as sa¢ or asa¢ though from the 
empirical standpoint it is approached through spiritual knowledge.® 
This distinction of levels or standpoints is forced on us because of 
avidya. It is avidya that invests the indeterminate with the distinction of 


knower and known, and this distinction, though not real in itself, can 


be used as a means to reach the ultimately real. When avidyd is removed, 


there being no distinction of j#ana and jf#eya in the Absolute, there is 
strictly, neither Being nor Non-being. 

Saiva Siddhanta does not accept this approach to spirituality, the 
approach involving a distinction of standpoints. A strict application 
of this distinction will abolish the immanence of the absolute in the 
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phenomena, its role of activation and illumination of phenomenal 
things — in short its inseparability with Grace. The absolute from the 
altimate standpoint, it is said is indeterminable cither as sa/ or as 


asat. But the Indeterminate, neither Being nor 
most ticklish question about the unknowability 
is the question of its evidence. On what evidence is it said that the 
Indeterminate is present? Negation of determination is not negative 


determination. The Indeterminate is admittedly not the denial of 


Non-being, #s. The 


of the Indeterminate 


reality. If so, on what evidence is it asserted or implied ¢o be real 269 


If it is evident to some knowledge,it is not Indeterminate, but Being 


accessible in some sense. If it is not evident at all, how can it be distin- 
guished from the never-evident S#nya? To reply that while the never- 
evident is dispensable the Indeterminate is indispensable as the ground, 
is no answer because it presupposes that the Indeterminate is Being. 


To argue that the evidence in question here is self-evidence and not 


a case of being evidenced by another knowledge again presupposes the 
reality or the Being of what is self-evident. 

Saiva Siddhanta finds this concept of the Indeterminate with its 
inevitable implication of s#mya in conflict with the sa¢ of the Upanisads. 
Sat is the Being ‘unknowable to knowing,” and accessible unequivo- 
cally to the experience of intuition through non-dual union with Grace. 
To the extent, the sat of the Upanisads may be distinguished from the 
Indeterminate, it may be identified with the personalistic God of the 
Saiva Upanisads.7!_ The personalism of the Saiva religion is implicit 
in the philosophical ontology of the Vedanta with its notion of sat. 

Does not the view that the Absolute is ‘neither the evident nor 
the never-evident’ which Saiva Siddhanta espouses, also amount to 
saying that the Absolute is indeterminate? In answer it may be 
said that this exclusion for him is proof, not of the indeterminateness 
of the Absolute even with regard to Being and Non-being but, 
on the contrary, its nature as Grace amenable to man’s knowledge in 
union therewith.” The Absolute is accessible to intuition through non- 
dual union with Grace which is inalienable with the Absolute. Though 
transcending the subject-object structure of knowledge it is intuition 
it is also self-distinguishable in terms of seer, seen and the revealer so 
that it is meet to speak of the Absolute as Being, as jfeya to a jiana.® 
The subject-object relation of finite knowledge is now replaced by another 
ecstatic relation where the infinite ‘object’ serves also as the relation. 
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Absolute is at once the term and relation of its ‘knowledge’.“* Being 
is jfeya (known) to a j#ana (knowledge) that is non-dual with the j#apana 
(revelation of knowledge). This view of intution of the Absolute is 
in consonance with, and is indeed implied by, the two notions of Divine 
bi-unity (sadatmya) and Divine relatedness (advaita). 

Divine bi-unity explains how it is conceivable that Absolute Being 
is knowabie through itself. That through which it is known and that 
which is known are not the same and are not different. Godand sak#s, 
Being and Will are neither one nor not-one, but ‘neutral to one and not- 
one’. This answers all objections from a spirituality that does not 
feel the need for Divine assistance. If Being has to be known through 
Being, has it not to be known first? And through that it is known 
again? This objection is met by the conception of Will as immanent 
in Being. The Divine will underlies all our knowing function even 
in phenomenal life. It does not have to be known, as objects previously 
unknown are brought within the knowledge relation. As it is ever 
at work as the Will underlying man’s will all that he has to do is to sur- 
render his ‘egoistic’ subjectivity. Grace then, hitherto incipient in 
him reveals Being.” 

Divine will being ever at work in man is the doctrine of advaita. 
Man is in indivisible unity with God. This view is the presupposition 
underlying the conception of cosmic functions, of Godas the Governor 
and the Redeemer. The problem of the knowledge of Absolute also 
receives its answer from this key notion. 

In advocating this view of a ‘non-dual’ knowledge of the Absolute 
being possible through surrender of subjectivity and union, Saiva 
Siddhanta defines its position in sharp contrast from (i) the view that 
God can be approached like an objective, existing thing, and known 
dge in which the knower stands over against 
knowing self, with the surrender of 
God, so that it 1s not correct to 
al knowledge of the self. 


through a ‘dual’ knowle 
the known, and (ii) the view that the 
its subjectivity, ‘becomes’ one with 
say that Absolute is accessible to a non-du | 7 

Against the first view it may be said that our bond or Kinship with 
arable union’ is ulterior to everything that 


God which as one of ‘insep 
What ever is thus known from outside 


we can stand over against it. 7 
But God is sat. A ‘dual’ knowledge of sa# is a contradiction in 


is asat. . 
d through union 


terms.7? The concept of ‘non-dual knowledge of Go 
with God’s knowledge of Himself’ is the solution implied in the dis- 


tinction between saf and asat. 
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Nor is God as Absolute known through the self’s own contempla- 
tion. This alternative admits that God cannot be known by standing 
over against Him but rejects the solution of a non-dualistic union 
with God’s knowledge. The questions that become pertinent in this 
connection are:78 is the soul-contemplation of God accomplished by 
means of the mind or is it accomplished without it? Or possibly 
inneither way? Orisit again,a contemplation in none of these senses, 
but meditating on what is avowedly beyond one’s knowledge with an 
inward assurance of its being through such repeated efforts of medita- 
tion? None of these solutions are open for knowing the Absolute. 
It is knowable neither through senses, nor through a_ withdrawal from 
the senses. It is knowable neither in the wakeful condition of life nor 
in the suspension of the wakeful, neither in half-sleep which is our em- 
pirical life nor in the full sleep of pre-empirical isolation. A new awaken- 
ing or vigilance is needed, a transition, from empirical consciousness 
mediated by senses and directed towards the world struggling for syn- 
thesis and integration, to an integrated super-consciousness which is 
alive to the reality of Grace immanent in it. The true contemplation 


of the Absolute consists of non-dual intuition of God through inward 
union with Grace.79 


One other ‘dualistic’ point of view which Saiva Siddhanta is at pains 
to refute is the view which puts forward what may be called a perfection- 
ist theory of grace.*° The formula, of God’s accessibility not with- 
standing His inapprchensibility, is admitted in this point of view, but 
different implications are drawn from it, implications that amount to 
repudiation of the notion of Absolute itself. While it is admitted that 
neither pasayjidna nor pasujidna can, be adequate to a knowledge of 
God it is at the same time suggested that self may outgrow its associa- 
tion with pasa, and attain to a standard of perfection after a due clean- 
sing of its innate Dirt. Szva/va is the name of a non-conditioned mode 
of being, a state of absolute freedom into which the self shall be reborn, 
Thus the freed man who has appropriated another mode of being trans- 
cending finite condition, is no longer in need of Grace. Man has the 
potentialities of fulfilling the meaning of life within himself, aided no 
doubt in the initial stages by God from without. But in the end, 
the freed man is God unto himself equal in every respect with God; 
and ‘knows’ the latter without the implication of Grace.® 

This view exhibits the contradiction between admitting advaifa tela- 
tion between Deity and man and rejecting the absoluteness of Deity. Man 
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tion with the Deity at the very root of his being. 
In order to be able to know it as object toa subject, he should stand 
h conflicts with his being ‘one’ with it in being. 


over against it, whic 
Cit-sakti (Grace) stands immanently in man’s spirit as the Subtle 


within the gross, as soul-light indwells in the light of the eye so that 
able that he can know it through /is own knowledge 
(atma-cit-Sakti). The eye-light is incapable of gazing at the soul. How 
can man even when he is perfected, be conceived to know God with 
his unaided knowledge? How can the light of his soul (@ma-ci?- 
sakti) perceive the Light within and reveal it to itself ? Even when 
the eye is freed from all obstructions to its sight, how is it conceivable 
that it can gaze into the transcendent condition of its v 

If man is ‘one’? with God ontologically, and the Saivagamas are 
unanimous in asserting it, it follows that God cannot be anything less 
than Being, having primacy Over knowing. Being can admit of a 
knowing that is only interior toit. The Sivatva is not a perfection 
to which man aspires and achieves but represents the spirit of God 
indwelling in man. It represents Being in the sense of a supernal 
fection having resources of love through which it is accessible to 


is in unalienable rela 


it is not conceiv 


ery sight P&* 


Pet 
man’s knowledge. 
Lastly may be considered the view that self merges in Being with 


-ness and that therefore it is not correct to define 
Being as what is accessible through Grace.§* Theanswerto this question 
was already given in anticipation. The really vital question is: Is 
Being the Indeterminate? If, as was shown, it cannot be in the strict 
ense of the term indeterminate, that is indeterminate even with regard 


S 
to being and non-being, then it follows that the ‘{!? that has become 
‘one with Grace through conscious union, docs not cease to exist though 
s ‘I’? in relation to ‘that’. For, the self that intuits 


t is also Being.® 


the surrender of its ‘I’ 


it ceases to persist a 
Being is as much itself as i 
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INTERPRETATION OF MAYA 


The Concept of Maa + Approach and Analysis 
ain Saiva Siddhanta 


derstanding of the doctrine of wa) 
n, one may 


Fora proper un 
and particularly of the reasons that lead to its postulatio 
start from the basic ontological structure of the system. 


The phenomena of movement, change and multiplicity at 


of an inner creative process of a spiritual principle, the noumenal reality 
is is the true S157 


hose being is non-different from free creativity. Thi 


e the result 


Ww 
nificance of the doctrine of satkarya-vada enunciated in the context O 


the evolution of the material world.1 The doctrine consists in the re- 
cognition of an inner factor of change and development, a free activity, 
q spontancous self-becoming which accounts for the creativeness in and 


of the world. 

ognises self-becoming from 
It advocates a4 ‘first 
That 
d. 


2 


The Sankhya-yoga philosophy indeed rec 
within as the principle underlying all evolution. 
cause’ for the world and its existential continuity with the effect. 
which becomes and that into which something becomes are identifie 
Only this involves a ‘bifurcation’ of reality itself into two ultimates 
ultimately disparate. We have prakrti as the changing real which is 
independent, and co-eval with the unchanging purusa. It is nof- 
intelligent but non-intelligence carries no implication of dependence on, 
and pervasion by, the intelligent spirit. It is real in its own right, self- 
ell be termed Being itself. In the Yoga philosophy 
heory. Prakrti is ina sense depen- 
pendence is 
modification 


contained and can w 
we have a slight modification of thet 
rnal agent at least for its evolution; the de 
God only removes the barriers to the 


ct, but does not move it to action (aprayojaka)* 
own right, 


dent on an exte 
however negative. 
of prakrti into its effe 
Prakrti is the first cause of the world being dynamic in its 
although its dynamism in the creation of the world is controlled negati- 


vely from without, by God. 
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; 


Though the Sankhya-yoga is an attempt to reach the inward in ex- 
plaining change, the core POSS€ssing creative energy according to it, ; | 
is a self-contained matter forcign to Spirit. The Yoga corrective in  ; 


f 
the form of God’s causal role remains an external occasioning factor, 
Does this not defeat the very purpose for which the notion of ‘self- 
becoming” is employed to explain evolution > 
and development to the intrinsic dynamism of m 


tic. Matter is endowed with qualities which bel 


inadequate attempts emphasize the fact that, whi 
development has indeed to be exp! 


ained with reference to an ultimate 
material cause, namely that which changes, the latter cannot have a se- 


To attribute change 
atter sounds naturalis- 
Ong to spirit. These 
le the phenomenon of : 


patate, independent existence. The dynamism of 
be rooted in that of spirit. 


The postulate of wWMaya and its Significance for § 
be best understood when viewed in the ]j 


Saiva Siddhanta Maya represents the first 


development must 


aiva Siddhanta may 
ght of these requirements. In 





cause but only as an expression 


of God’s will. Maya is neither independent nor dynamic in its own 


capacity and is therefore gsa¢ in charac 
(parigraha-Sakti) of God. Its ¢ 
being is inconceivable witho 
is a kind of se&¢i of the Lord. 
reference to maya is quite signi 


ter. It is the assumptive power 
volution into the world as well as its very 
ut sak&ti which is its gtound. Aaya itself 
The use of the notion of sakti with 
ficant. 
rily imply co-inherence (samavedya) wit 
it is inherent in spirit or not it certain] 
on, spirit (Sektimattantratyg).34 The bei 
under the autonomy of sgktinart 


The term Sakti does not necessa- 
h spirit. Irrespective of whether 
y implies ontological dependence 


ng of saks consists of its being 


Admission of maja as Sakti of God amounts to a rejection of me- 
taphysical dualism. Though maya and Siva are distinguished, and 
distinguished sharply as non-intelligent and intelligent respectively 


they are not dual as subject and object where the existence of each is 
said to be independent of the other. 


implies that the nature of the object is understood with necessary reference 


to spirit (¢7t) while Spirit is understood to be intelligible by itself and 
therefore in free relation with the object. T 


that the nature of the object consists of its 
ness is to the self* but Saiva Siddhanta a 
and function to the existence and function 


Recognition of maya as Sakti 


he Sankhya-yoga also, admits 
being for spirit, its manifest- 
Pptopriates its very existence 
of spirit. Agency (Aartrtva) 
with which knowetship (#atriva)® is identical] may be attributed to 
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maya® but only in a secondary, derivative sense.7_ The manifestness 
of matter as well as its very existence 1s comprehended ‘non-dualistically’ 
in that of spirit. The relation between God and maya is that of will 
and the content freely intended by the will. There is continuity between 
o8 unlike the case of knowledge and the known. ‘The relation 
d maya is more like that of an agent's will and what it 
into being, rather than that of a subject in relation to 


the tw 
between God an 


wills unalienably 
an object confronting it from without. 
Willing as a mode of attending to the object, must be distinguished 


from knowing. In knowing, the object is independent of knowing and 
even may be said to exist without being known actually or even possibly, 
while in willing the reverse seems to be the case. Willing is a mode of 
consciousness which is prior to its content, determining the latter reeard- 
ing its very existence and function. The content exists under the form 
of eternity but only as the content of will, is nota fact already deter 
mined for the wili but a contingency which is being determined by the 
willing and therefore as it were nothing apart from the willing. The 
world is not an existent fact which God confronts, but is one about 
which there is on the one hand, consciousness of freedom in bringing 
it to pass and on the other, in abstaining from doing so. May@ is not 
an accomplished fact which God &uows and fashions; it is his freely 


assumed Saki. 
In the hierarchy of agencies beginning for example with the pottet’s 


at one end, an advance is implied here recarding the possession of freedom 
and knowledge characteristic of the function of agency at the other 
end of the scale. Anantal, the representative agent of cosmic func- 
tions, may be said to approximate and typify infinite knowledge and 
freedom (as the name suggests).14 Ananta however remains a represen- 
tative pasu and shares the inherent limitations of finite agency. Siva 
who is the ultimate cavsative agent effects a disturbance in the equilib- 
rium (&sobba) of maya through the agency of Ananta; the latter under 
the stress of Divine will, disturbs the condition of madd and evolves 
kala-tattva and so on. Such an agency, finite as it is, can be exercised 
only by an embodied agent. The account that the Saivagamas give of 
Ananta’s instrumentality (will) affecting maya naturally sounds dualis- 
tic; the agent embodied and determinate, contingent in knowledge and 
action, work on a pre-existing maya. Causal action here means a deter- 
minately conscious relation of the agent with the object to which. his 


Sas; ; 
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athiGnirelates. -90 fat it is not different from the instance of the potter 
producing pot from sage pre-existing clay-material.1 

But in the case of Siva’s direct agency (saksat karirtva) in relation 
to the pure realm (Suddhadhvan)*® which encompasses and exceeds 
the realm presided over by Ananta, bindy (the pure counterpart of 
maya) undergoes modification under the immediate stress Of ¢ff-§gh}}. 
Cit-Sakti pervades bindu as its ground. ‘The action of cit-Sakti upon 
bindu is not a contingent event, but in a sense, constant. Though 
the language of ‘disturbing of equilibrium’ (£sobha) is still employed! 
in analogy with Ananta’s agency, Siva as the agent and sa&#i as the in- 
strument eternally pervade bindu the material cause. Being eternally 
pervaded by sekti which stirs it into action, bindu and its first evolute, 
nada, are only logically successive but factually simultaneous. The 
distinction between bindu in its essence and bindyw in its stirred 
(ksobhyz), awakened condition is an idea] distinction. ‘To anticipate 
in brief an exposition given in greater detail below: The ka/ds which 
include tattvas and bhuvanas as well the three stadia of sabda, namely 
mantra, pada, and varna evolve from the stirred materia] cause but only 
as reflexes, as indeed the obverse and the reverse sides of the ‘changes 
of states’ Jaya, bhoga and adhikara symbolically attributed to égkii. The 
evolutes and extensions of bindu sre named after the underlying func- 
tionaries which are only aspects of cét-Sakzj.. While these States (avasthas) 
are symbolic, not literal when applied to Spirit which is immutable, the 


ensuing ‘modifications’ in bindu are however literal. ‘The names of- 


the ‘evolutes’ of bindu are identical with the respective names of the 


“functional differentiation of spirit which undetlics bindu. Siva, sakti, 


sadadsiva, mahesvara and Ssuddha vidya are primarily the names of the 
functional aspects of the Agent, and by transference also the names of 
the five Stva-tattvas which are ‘evolutes’ of biygdy.45 

Siva’s instrumentality (will) affects bindu as the self affects the exis- 
tence and movement of body. Causal action is not the relation of sub- 
ject and object but an act of free creation urhampered by the existence 
of an intractable ‘other’. Bindy and maya ate the powers which create the 
world but essentially as ‘one’ with the Divine will that is the ‘home’ 
of the conditions of the possibility of the world. The will underlies 
existence in its possible and actual forms. Though bindu or maya is 
admitted technically as the transforming cause of the world, Divine 
will, directly or otherwise is the ‘fulcrum’!6 of that cause even in its 
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unevolved condition, and the dynamism characteristic of its evolution 

is but the ‘exteriorisation’ or concretisation of the dynamic will. God 

unmoved is the Supreme mover, in Himself giving the impulse to all 

movement. Matter is not a principle of externality, that which spirit 
has not been able to quicken and transform. Matter does not stand 
in front of Him, ‘outside’ Him as His ‘other’, but constitutes a unity 
with Him in a special way. The state of being in ‘union’ with matter 
is an eternally accomplished state of the Divine will. It does not occur 
in evolution at a stage but is the very presupposition of evolution. 
There was never a moment when Lord had to become the Lord of maya. 
The two exist together, in one another, one comprehended in the being 
of the other.*’ 

Matter is not a ‘given’ to spirit. The latter does not have to ‘know’ 
it by becoming acquainted with it. God’s ‘knowledge’ of the material 
cause (“padana &arana) is the eternal link which sustains the latter’s very 
life and existence. What may be called ‘knowledge of’ in relation to an 
object existing prior to knowledge and conditioning it is not the know- 
ledge which God may be said to have of material existence. In His 
case it is not a knowledge of what is ‘other’ and what is ‘prior’ to the 
act of knowledge.’ It is indeed part of knowledge of God about Him- 
self as the ‘whole filling the whole’! limited by nothing 


, mediated by 
nothing. 


In the words of a text, the paradox of creation is: God who is 
the prius (wxnnavan) creates everything out of the non-intelligent 
(waya) but the latter assumes no priority over or even parity with Him. 
There is strictly no parity of existence or function between the material 
cause and the agent. The agent is the Prior one whose initiative and 
freedom to create and unfold the world out of the world’s material 
cause antecedes the material cause itself. The agent is indeed prior 
to it, eternally conditioning its existence freely unfolding everything 
out of it as freely as out of Himself. And yet maya as the eternal content 
of willing is distinct from the act of willing itself. The supremacy that 
is implied by being the cause of the world does not derive from the 
material cause which is permitted to transform into its effect by its Agent- 
ground. Instead the value and role of material cause derives from the 
Agent-eround,21 

It may be said that Saiva Siddhanta adopts a dynamist theory of matter 
in recognising that wéya is an assumptive power (parigraha-sakti) of God. 

14 
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Material reality is not a substance confronting spirit but a process and 
a potentiality which is being actualised into creation of sense qualities, 
and psychic functions on the one side and acts of attraction and repul- 
sion on the other.** Oneand the same agentis theactivating source of 
the ‘mental’ process (desire to produce a pot) and also of a ‘material’ 
process (fashioning of the pot). An agent is an ideal super-spatial super- 
temporal entity and as such transcends the distinction between mental 
and material process. Will is itself neither a continuant in space (phy- 
sical) nor an occurrent in time (mental), but neither the continuant nor 
the occurrent is possible, much less actual, apart from it.%3 


Rejection of mdaya-vada*4 


According to maya-vada, the absolute alone is real and free from 
all objectivity and duality and therefore the world with its multiplicity 
and division cannot be merged with or included in the Absolute. The 
world utterly different from Brahman cannot therefore be real but only 
appearance. Our perception of the world is an illusion, 

Ignorance is lack of knowledge of the real object, and also a positive 
attribution or projection of something else in the place of the real 
object. The illusory object is not made up of real constituents; it is 
an effect of ignorance itself. Consequently the world is literally of the 
stuff or substance of ignorance and as long as ignorance is operative 
the illusion of the world also persists. The world is indeed ‘something’ 
but that which ‘disappcars’ at the mere touch of knowledge. 

The ultimate principle of cosmology according to maya-vada is the 
principle of cosmic illusion — maya. Every fact or event in the world, 
physical and mental is a mode of maya. The character and constitution 
of the world subjective and objective have to be defined by reference 
to this principle of illusion, 

Two main arguments are advanced®> for the view that underlies 
advaitic ‘cosmology’ , namely the view that maya in the sense of cosmic 
illusion is the source and stuff of the world and because it is not reality, 
the world too, its effect, shares with it the character of unreality. There- 
fore there is really no valid means of knowing a world of difference de- 
spite one’s faith in its existence. Neither perception nor reason nor, 
revelation is evidence, in a strict sense, of the reality of such world, 


Perception, strictly, can vouch as evidence only what is co-terminously 


present not a world of which one can say that it has been real or that 


| 
a be 
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it will continue to be real in the future. Real in the sense of being 
uncontradicted in past and futute alike as wellas inthe present, the 
world’s ‘reality’ is only a fiction. Inductive reason —the question of 
deductively proving the empirical world not arising, also fails being 
dependent upon perception for standing on its feet. So there is wo valid 
means of knowing the world of difference and consequently presumably 
no world of difference for there to be known.*6 
One may however argue: It may be that from the very complex 

nature of the case of a ‘world’ as such that it defies our understanding 
of it as ‘object’ of knowledge (prameya). Not that there is no world. 
In answer to this objection it is further argued that by no conceivable 
relation can such ‘world’ be rendered intelligible to one’s understand- 
ing. That is to say, even were the perceived world of difference 
‘validly’ perceived and perception thereof is valid perception, not 
misperception, there is no way of intelligibly relating such valid 
knowledge (pramitz) with the object alleged to be validly perceived 
amely the world (prameya). 

Absence of a validating means of knowledge ( pramanua) and absence 
of any recognised relation (savbandha) between a knowledge of the 


n 


world and the ‘world’ itself are the dialectical grounds for viewing the 
world of difference which we happen to perceive an appearance only 
(mithya). The originating source of the appearance namely maya is also, 
therefore, only appearance, not reality.*? 

On neither of these grounds,*8 however, Saiva Siddhianta is prepared 
to concede that the world is only appearance. Perception is valid 
evidence of the world of difference and arguments and scriptural evi- 
dence against it is not univocal.2® Regarding the relation of valid 
knowledge of the world (pramiti) and the world validly known (prameya) 
it has been argued that the relation can be neither of identity (¢adatmya) 
not of cause-effect relation or conjunction or inherence or any other 
conceivable relation. It cannot be identity because pot and knowledge 
of pot belong respectively to the spheres of the object and of the sub- 
ject. Neither can it be a species of causal relation, When cause is 
present the effect cannot be unavailable and vice versa, but in the case 
of knowledge we have knowledge without the corresponding object 
as for example in dreams, and also object without its being necessarily 
known. Conjunction and inherence too imply invariable co-presence of 
the two terms of the relation. The relation cannot also be the relation 
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of knowledge and the known considered as ultimate and indefinable 
for the ‘known content’ (visaya) remains for ever indeterminable all 
out knowledge of it being only gua the known. In reply to this dialec- 
tic of relation, Saiva Siddhanta holds that the relation of knowledge 
and the known is indeed swi generis and should be acceptable even to 
the opponent. For example, the knowledge that the world is illusory 
and its content are not certainly unrelated. As for the objection that 
the content remains undefined being unknown except as the content of 
knowledge, it may be replied that content may be defined precisely as 
that which becomes manifest in corresponding to a particular event of 
conscious state occurring in the mental history of an individual. 
Does waya delude ? 

The world of manifoldness is not illusory, in its manifest or non- 


manifest forms. It is ‘public’ reality not a private idea in the mind.S2 





It is ‘object’ of valid experiential knowledge as such free from being 
contradicted. Not being spirit it is not itself a valuc, but it exempli- 
fies all values of spirit and serves as a lamp unto the way of one blinded 
by darkness anda vehicle for ascending toa life of spirit. It is the 
supreme antidote provided by the gracious Lord to counteract the effects 
of the congenital Ignorance and Impurity of ma/a. It is an expression 
of Divine grace itself, though a disguised expression. 

But Divine grace as we have seen functions with a polarity of expres- 
sion. It bewitches and lures by projecting the temporal process, letting | 
it swell gigantically and usurp the mastery and the rule and letting it as 
it were to shut off from us the light of Heaven. Not the temporal 
ptocess itself is delusive; it is ‘gracious’ in intention; without it no 
earthly persistence of human existence is conceivable. ‘Time’s hybris 
outstriding all measure is what is meant as the feature that bewitches, 
The demonic power here is what we in our blindness have ourselves 
rared, thanks to the connivance of God, overstriding the gracious 
aspect which lets things be. 


Saiva Siddh4nta calls the material cause of the world, corporeal and 
incorporeal, of speech and of the spoken by the expressive word maya. 
It has been asked whether denoting a real cosmic principle by the name 
of maya is not historically an anomaly.3% ‘That it is not so can be seen 
if we keep in mind the polyvalence that the word enjoys without detri- 
ment to its sense of unity.** Principally the word maya has two different 
senses: it implies art, an artifice, extra-ordinary power, powet of 
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It is a noun from the root #@ which means ‘to 


making wonders. 
andthe word maya thus derived suggests a 


measure’ orto lay out, 
measuring, formative consciousness. The word also implies cunning, 


artfulness, deceit, fraud or enchantment. Saiva Siddhanta takes it in the 
first sense.*5> By maya is meant power or energy which has possibility 
of developing as a free determination of willin which its being is rooted. 
The second sense of the term maya signifying, ‘cunning’ also is implicit 
in the concept of development of maya as material cause in so far as it 
is a development or unfoldment of something consequent on vei/ing 
the true nature of spirit. Spirit wilfully loses itself in the appearance 
of multiplicity and in the operation of a law eoverning the discordant 
rhythm of pleasure, pain and delusion. Maya is also a mala,®® a form 
of impurity by association with which the sclf is ultimately freed of its 
connate Impurity. Mad is the principle which ‘deludes’ the individual 
subject to the law of arma; the delusion which confounds self with 
not-self is the contributory cause of enjoyment (b4aga) and maya by 
means of its material evolutes occasions theillusion (woda) of eternity, 
purity and blissfulness which are qualities of self inthe non-eternal, 
impure and painful not-self.8? In one sense, mdyd-evolutes serve to 
sartially unveil the mala-veiled self by facilitating a manifestation of 
the three-fold aspects of consciousness, namely ‘knowledge, will and 
action’. Inanother sense it ‘deludes’ consciousness by its very formative 
structure, constricting and limiting consciousness’ sweep by its very 
vision of the senses of the body, the world and objects of enjoy- 
Thus it contributes to the experience of sorrow and misery by 
karma.*® 

-intelligent (jada). Itself non-intelligent, 
the being of things but also as 


pro 
ment. 
helping to articulate the law of 

Maya is pre-eminently non 
‘blind’, it serves not only as the cause of 
the cause of one’s knowledge of phenomenal existence. It is the cause 
of the word andits meaning. It ts the source of all worlds and their 
Il corporeal forms and their sensori-motor equipments 
ledge and action, and of all revelations of know- 
ulate, and yet itis ‘blind’.*° To this blind, 
a Siddhanta adds another blind principle, 


constituents, of a 
which facilitate know 
ledge articulate and inartic 


material cause of Creation Saiv 
that is arma which is the ‘auxiliary’ cause. The admission of these 


‘blind’ causal principles which nevertheless are comprehended under 


intelligent sak¢i suggests the idea that the creative principle operates 


as it were with its face hidden. Creative operation involves 
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self-concealment while its ‘opposite’, namely, the operation of recovery 
is self-revelation. Creation is part of ‘natural’ willing; God, who wills 
does not say ‘Iam creating’ but wills to the effect ‘let this be done | 
(‘dam ittham bhavet). Maya the creative principle like the cognate one of 
Karma is conscquently ‘blind’, When God wills to abstain from this 
natural willing, when in other words the cosmic process is reversed, the 
‘blind’ principle is no longer blind. Méayais jadain the context of ‘na- 
tural’ freedom and ¢if*9 in the context of Spiritual freedom,4! The re- 
flecting medium of spirit at work as the cause of the cosmic operations 
is Opaque, not transparent and the ‘blindness’ or darkness of the cosmic 
principles of waya and karma is but part of the ‘opacity’ of spirit. When 
the latter is perceived as Grace as such, in its transparent self-effuleence, 
maja and karma too cease to be dark but become translucent.42 


The element of wonder and inscrutability in the notion of waya 
also deserves attention. Md is an ‘identity of Opposites’.43 Tt 1s 
eternal (nitya) as the conserving material cause of the world and yet 
its various forms ‘rise’? and ‘perish’. It is one numerically and yet it 
constitutes, each uniquely, multifarious bodies subtle and gross, worlds 
and objects. It is always invisible and formless and yet the ‘home’ of 
all visible forms; indeterminate and yet housing all determinations. It 
is the ‘support’ of the existence of karwa and of its articulation, by 
providing the means and materia where-with the individual self ekes out 
the fruits of its past deeds, and at the same time it undergirds karma 
in the process. It is acit (non-intelligent) and yet it functions as a 
manifesting medium of knowledge like a lamp that pierces the encir- 
cling gloom of night. It is infinite and yet is finitised as respective body 
and so on.“ The ‘discordant’ elements of maya constitutive of its nature 
ate, however, harmonised in the dynamics of Divine will which in 

its self-consistent nature as Grace adjusts all that is conflicting.*® 
Even the polar functions of concealment and revelation, picturesquely 
described as the opacity and transparency of Spirit, are at bottom one, 

like expressions of grace.46 Al] Opposites are exemplified by this 


polarity of functions in spirit and are therefore fundamentally of one 
essence, 


Is wayd asa category of explanation dispensable ? 


It can be readily granted that thereis no causal efficiency conceivable 
in a material cause unpervaded by the will of an intelligent agent, What 
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Should be equally oby 
evolve the world oy; 


1ous is that the latter cannot be conceived to 
Without a causa] i ll pes ve Pi: = are 7 ae 
Re Meir: = pean) ok ES was without Spirit wynich 
ee i é pring =P ies little pee torene 
soil or the ground which is its support. A 
house can be “tected as little without the bricks as witl : 
i as Without the earth’s 
Sravitation to support it. 
Us rates that this de mand for a stable material cause of the 
ate, ‘The only evidence phenomenologically sound 
for the oe of objective reality is after all one’s stream of cogni- 
tions out of wich One cannot jump.48 And as a flux, the constitutive 
Stuf Oe Which it is made cannot be anything but the void, or nothing- 
ness (Skye a. At enduring substantial entity is unthinkable as it cannot 
conceivably exert Causal efficiency in succession or simultaneously. 
A mere gi Of events in an objective (Asanika-vada) or in a subjective 
sense (1yjtana-vada) also it cannot be, because of the felt discontinuity 
and disruption for the stream during sleep. The cosmic night (wahd- 
SusHp tt) with which maya is compared as the womb of all wakeful 
€xistence is therefore made of the stuff of stinya (void). From nothing 
“merges the world and into nothing it resolves.?9 

The Saiva absolutist who does not belive in the intrinsic objectivity 
Of existence,®° also opposes the argument for a material cause for phe- 
Nomenal reality, Spirit manifests objective world in the manner of a 
yogin who, it is Said, creates objects — city, army andso on, without 
Material causes, True, the yogin’s creative activity is proverbially 
Uncommon in that he creates by a fiat of his will without requiring 
Material cause. But, if this is conceivable even exceptionally, from such 
uncommon instances, it will be plausible to conceive of the creation of 
the world without a material cause. 

It cannot be argued that the yogin’s creation is also due toa cause 
Not different from what we consider to be responsible for ordinary 
€veryday creations. It may be said that a pot made of gold differs but 
little from a clay pot gua effect produced from a material cause. But 


this need not be accepted. It is pointed out,>* that after all the pot 
é 1 
xample, 


is not the outcome of its so-called material cause alone, as for € 
pot- 


“atoms. On the contrary, without the intervening stages of the 


' t 
halves, the accessories of movement of hands and feet, time ¢7¢., the po 


j : at 
does not come into existence. There being so many things necessaty 
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for making a pot, does a yogin too create a pot by acquiring all that = 
necessary for the creation of the desired object? Ifhe does, he would 
be no better than the potter himself. If he does not, that is, if he creates 
without these well-known intervening steps, then why at all think of 
atoms e/c. to be the material cause? The world too like the creation 
of a yogin may well be a sheer manifestation of the will of God, the 
yogin par excellence. Sruti also says that God who is spirit manifests 
objects out of sheer will like a yogin , without a material cause.53 
In reply to these objections it may be said, firstly, that it is not really 
conceivable how the world could resolve into nothing or evolve from 
nothing. Existence without #/a¢ which exists which the theory of void 
signifies is contradictory. Causal efficiency which is the mark of the 
real is inconceivable without a permanent, substantial something. The 
discontinuity for the cognitive stream and for the object-series in deep 
sleep is not evidence of voidity of existence. Instead, variations in the 
objective —the palpable physical thing given to wakeful consciousness 
and the impalpable, sub-sensible world given to dream and sleep- 
consciousness, point to the reality of a material order as distinguished 
from the reality of the sphere of non-material, non-variant subject. 
A theory of pre-non-existent effect, of which finya-vada is a variant, is 
untenable.54 


The Saiva absolutist’s objection too is answerable. The substance 
of the objection is that while a ‘becoming’ without ¢4at which becomes, 
namely the material cause is not unplausible as may beseenin the instance 
of the yogin’s creation, postulates of materia] cause like atoms are, on 
the contrary, notoriously destitute of any certainty. But in reply it 
may be said that the postulate of maya unlike those of paramayn, and 
prakrti as the material cause is ‘accepted in faith’ and acknowledged by 
thought.55 Free causality of will does not mean exclusion of material 
causality as such but only of a material cause that stands Over against 
it miting its freedom as is the case in the instance of clay-material in 
Ee tionhts the potter. Where nothing has being of its own indepen- 
dent of intelligent will, where everything that is, is but a content (vyapy'@) 
to one omnipresent will (xyépaka) how can admission of maya as the 
material cause make any difference to the freedom of the supreme Will ? 
Instead of its obstructing its freedom, we may say that it serves to 
manifest it.66 What is ‘given’ to will is not a given something; it is 
consumed by the will as a free means to itself as end. If it is not so 
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consumed j i 
: ; d it has to be taken as an Opposed will.5? That is why Saiva 
Siddhanta admits ; 


a eels x 4 i as freedom and yet as intrinsically inert or 
fe Tejyection of pan-psychism.§58 

Analogies Of creative imagination, dreaming ideation and the magical 

— Of the yOgin are cited®® to illustrate the spontaneity of will- 

ete rater Te ene enewe pattern of craton out of pe 

: ar these illustrations can go to 

Support a repudiation of the sequence of cause-effect relation. In creative 


imaginati i3 i 
g BaHOn though things are produced spontaneously there is no 
production ex nthilg 60 


The creative ideas are pethaps, ‘the stirring 
ofa breath th 


ace > =) 1 1 1 1 
en... at comes from without’. In dreaming, Obviously it is 
ecnt impressions that manifest themselves. Even if it were a 
consci ‘ami 

Nscious dreaming’ its freedom only means that it does not follow a 
reordaij : : i i 1 
P dained plan. In ideation too what is germinal in the depth 


ofc i “j i 
ONSClousness®! rises to the conscious level.62 


In the case of the creation of the yogin again for which the Saiva 
absolutist holds Special brief, it is not that the yogin has to create things 
‘out of nothing’ in order to stand distinguished from say, a potter. 
The creations of the yogin in so far that they may be analysed intelli- 
Sibly at all, are no exception to the rule of a cause-and-effect relation. 
They do not exemplify a counter principle that effect arises from what 
is not its assigned cause;® the pot which the yogin creates by his 
Sheer will is presumably not identical with, but certainly is similar to the 
potter’s jar. It is a product one may say although it may not have 
been produced from clay. Similarly it may not be argued that God’s 
Creation is like the yogin’s , similar and yet different from all known 
Instances of creation from some assignable material cause. ‘There is 
NO positive evidence to assert that cosmic creation is necessarily different 
from all instances of creative activity.64 The notion of God’s causality 
is put forward as an aid and not as a limit to our understanding of God’s 
transcendent nature.®5 When it is denied that God creates the world 
from no material cause, by implication is also questioned the validity 
Of such illustrations. A denial of God creating out of nothing implies 

a questioning of the validity of such illustrations as the yogins, alleged 
to be instances of creation without a material cause.® | 

It may be argued that the yogin’s creations are prima facie non- 
different from other natural creations: they last till their purposes se 
Served; they possess forms as are compatible with their essential nature. 
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s of causes? It may be 
they are also like the 
rial causes. The text 


material cause like 


In what way do they differ from ‘natural’ effect 
replied that to the extent they are not differert, 
‘natural’ jar produced from their respective mate 
which says that God manifests the world without 4 ; “— 
a yogin®s must not be understood as an assertion at creation ex Hibile -60 
it on the other hand refers by means of the significant analogy at the 
yogin, to the freedom of the creative will which consists - lts unhindered 
spontaneity to unfold the phencmenal world out a Its material cause 
as spontaneously as out of itself, thus differing 1° this respect from other 
known cases of an agent exercising causal efficiency through and in 
dependence on appropriate material causes.” God's falsing of the 
world-crop without a seedling must also be likewise interpreted,71 


Admission of maya as the cosmic material cause rests also on 4 pre-- 
vious acceptance of Aarma and individual selves that are subject to its 
law.72 The ‘bearer’ or support of arma as there must be one could’ 
be maya alone. Maya alone can be the material suppott for the existence 
and articulation of £armaso that admission of £ar/a will not be com-- 
patible with non-admission of maya. That maya alone can be the material 
support of karma may be shown in the following manner. The deed 
itself cannot be the bearer of karma because it is seem tO perish as the 
deed is done. Nor can it be the doer, intelligent as he is, plausible 
though it seems that the doer here and in the hereafter being identical,. 
his present deeds may leave their impressions in him so that in the here--- 
after they may unfold themselves therefrom. Nor may it be objected. 
that deed and consequence of deed being of the nature of cause and' 
effect must obtain in the same locus; maya and self the doer are hetero-- 
geneous. According to the law of deed and its consequence, conse- 
quences of one’s deeds residing with the doer but benefitting: 
another person, and similarly such consequences residing in some 
Other locus but benefitting the doer of deeds of which they are 
consequence, are both plausible. We have an instance of the first kind. 
in the Sraddha ceremony where the merits of the deeds of one generation 
are said to be vicariously acquired by another generation. The merits 
acctuing from the srdddha rites performed by the son while residing 


with the son are said to benefit his parent and similarly the rites done by 


the father reside with him and benefit the deceased son. Asan instance 


of the second kind we have the commonplace case of soil-cultivation.. 
The fruits of cultivation inhering in the locus of the field cultivated. 
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IX 
DOCTRINE OF THIRTY-SIX TATTVAS 


The concept of Bindy : Evolution of Siva Tattvas 


The need to postulate ‘pure’ maya (bindu) arises because of the follow- 
ing considerations. God as Agent who performs cosmic functions 
is pure spirit, immutable and His direct instrumentality cannot be in 
relation to the ‘impure’ realm of maya where impurity derives from 
the presence of wala and karma and consequently entails pleasure as 
well as pain, knowledge as well as ignorance, for selves under its 
sway. The ‘material’ principle which, siva as the Agent and sak¢i as 
the Instrument, pervade and quicken must approximate to spirit in its 
transparency, unlike the material principle involved in the case of non- 
divine agents like Ananta, The ‘material’ cause which Siva’s instrumen- 
tality (Will) affects non-dualistically, as one’s will affects one’s body, 
must necessarily be different in quality from material causes Operated 
upon by finite will-causalities. 

Divine will initiates the cosmic process by freely undergoing certain 
processes spoken of as theogonic states (avasthas), such as adhikara, 
bhoga and /aya and this is intelligible only with reference to the presence 
ofan adjunct inthe immutable Wil] (Sak/7). The three ‘archetypal’ 
cosmic processes are distinguishable in terms Only of  differ- 
ences in the adjunct. The latter, however, must be real difference 
in contrast to which the Divine ‘processes’ may 
bolic. The adjunct of Spirit must, in other words, be material though 
of an attenuated kind. Such is bindu. In bindy we distinguish three- 
fold processes that the creative Will undergoes as it creates. When 
bindu is in a state of readiness to evolve awaiting the ‘quickening’ 
of the will which underlies its existence as its ground, the state is of 
bhoga tor the Divine will. When bindu is ‘quickened’? and brings to. 
pass its effect, it is adhikara for the will. Will is conceived as executing 
its authority. When bindu is in its causal unmanifest form with all’ 
its effect retracted it is /aya for the will, that is, will devoid of any 
operation. 

The Pure Realm (suddhadhvan) of which bindu is the causal form 
must be conceived as a universe of experience consisting of planes of 


be understood as sym- 
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life and consciousness analogous to our own. By bhuvanas, as they 


are meant the abodes of beings endowed with corporeal 
enses made of the substance the materiality of which 
legree of their perfection.* The most perfect beings 
mature with regard to their impurity in all but one sense for which 
they have to await their saving illumination till the beginning of the 
They serve by virtue of the adhikara-mala still left in them 
of the five-fold cosmic func- 


are called, 
bodies and s 
corresponds to the c 


next acon. 
as agent-instruments in the performance 
Lord? in the Impure realm (aSuddhadbvan). A ‘Pure’ material 
cause is required to serve as the stuff of the materiality of the body, 
jects of the world for enjoyment commensurate 


n of these souls. Maya cannot serve this 


tions of the 


senses, world and ob 
with the spiritual perfectio 
g to be stirred or quickened to evolve the 


purpose because it is awaitin 
by one of the above mentioned 


‘impure’ realm from kala to prthvi 


agentinstruments, /\nanta. 


The universe of maya 1s impure as well as inert; it is also a source of 


delusion (woha) and pain (dubkha); in association with the triple ma/as 
which provide worlds bodies and so on for souls bound by them it serves 
hich creates the delusion of self in 


as the vehicle for (1) the bond w 
what is not self (mayiya), (ii) the bond which is of the form of desire and 


creates the cycle of pleasure-pain-torpid experiences (karma) and (iit) 
the bond that is of the form of finitude (pasuiva) veiling souls from 
again, as a consequence of its association with the three 
e ‘object’ of experience (bhogya) of all souls alike; 
raoes evolution (parindma) and is subject to the 


eternity. Its, 
malas, indifferently th 
it is lastly, what unde 


vicissitudes of change." 
der the immediate stress of the Pure will of 


encompassed by a super-principle 
ations. It therefore, points to an 
ve him. <A corporeal 


Maya cannot come un 
Siva. The Impure realm of maya is 
of matter and is again subject to mut 
agent who is under the command of an agent abo 
agent who has determinate knowledge and exerts causal agency exter- 
nally to the matter that he wields. Just as gold in becoming a crown 
points to a goldsmith that makes the crown to order, waa points to an 
agent who exercises his agency necessarily at another’s behest. Maya, 
in other words, is ‘object’ of determination, and fashioned by a corpo- 
teal agent as clay is fashioned by a potter with hands and feet. What 
follows from this is the need for the admission of a material source for 
the corporeality and determinancy in knowledge of the agent that 
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1 I ae be prior tO Maya, as it is 
energises maya into evolution. It mu , 
ft “ it is already provided with 
inconceivable that the agent energising ~"_ son listed 3 ee 
body and also with the ingredients of determina ge by which 
he initiates action. Such is bindu. Bindu ; 

ev 

for the will that creates the Impure realm 429 ; 
s : ° : — : d CV. 
(Sabda) of the will to constitute its determinane) 

> . oe | 

‘knowledge of individual self 

limited understanding; 


ovides the Corporeality 


olves the word-form 


Another argument for bindu is: the 
admits of variations.8 Some are of VETY “8 
others are exceptionally discerning. Self is admitted to be spirit, eternal, 
immutable, and self’s consciousness (cit-Sakti) %O0> ee be free from 
mutability. Substance and its attributes are non-diflerent. But how 
ate we to reconcile this with the phenome?4 of growth and decay, 
expansion and contraction in the empirical knowledge of the individual 
self? Surely such modifications cannot inhere in the self.9 Self is 
spirit. They must be due to an adjunct which serves as the seed of 
knowledge signified by words at the empirical level. The variety 
of forms of knowledge are the forms of this aajUnce that though in 
one sense it may be looked upon as a limiting condition It may be viewed 
more correctly as what negatively serves to preserve the eternality and 
the immutability of self11 The adjunct cannot be karma for karma 
introduces difference in empirical experiences vis-a-vis the material acces- 
sories of tattvas and bhuvanas. Karma accounts for bhoga but variety 
in the latter is occasioned by the variety of accessOties, just as it does 
not also allocate the experience of its fruits to the respective agents. 
The adjunct which accounts for the phenomenal variety of knolwledge, 
therefore is not karma but that through which &arma brings about 
inequalities in experience. Such is then bindy or more correctly an 
evolute of bindu (nada) diverse like the diverse selves conditioning in 
each the occurrence of empirical knowledge.™ 


Indeed not only as a requirement for the determinate knowledge of 
Ananta, and in general, as the constituting condition of individuality 
and variety in human knowledge but even more generally, for every- 
body’s knowledge, bindu or ndda is required as the ‘cause’—the cause 
cognoscendi ( jnapaka-hetu).* It is accepted by the generality of thinkers 
that all determinate knowledge through universals is interpenetrated 
with words. Determinancy in knowledge free from word-association 
is impossible. Knowledge and the word are co-extensive. The latter 
is the light and life ofall ‘living’ knowledge. Now, by word we mean 


r 
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the word-form and not the overt sound. LEquating worg 
overt sound (dhvani) will rob the word of its distinction, namely Ba ith 
of Meaning. Sound is the physical vesture of word, it, “Ssion 
(vyattijaka), while the word 1s what is manifested (wyarigya) ja 
isthe cause of inner speech, a kind of inner voice as i, Were 
arouses the consciousness of meaning. External articulate ~ e Which 
only a vesture for it. It is also physical like the Overt oe : are 
is pregnant with meaning which may be said to be immanent in Nqis ‘i 
of intention, It is what underlies communication. Setting “S forn 
hearer an identical arousal of meaning like the vibration pa M the 


e a Vio] 
. = 2 r ew 5 < > — j 
by another similarly strung. The causal source of this nada, s+ n 


e . ° Ue 


Bitdu is conceivable as the causal source of two parallel] 
dependent lines of evolution, that of word (sabda) and of Meaning 
a bs . qd . 
intended by the word. The realm of sabda subsists in depen S \@rthe) 


: . ; g ioni 
the realm of meaning in so far as sabda has no significance Other than 


the symbolic.16 Like the universe of Pure Realm (suddhidhvan) emanati 
« « < in 


, rf c ? 1 : ° 
from bindu, the world of sabda too 1s “pure due to dissociation 


: ; from 
mala and karma‘. Both are sources of happiness unmixed With 
sorrow. The two orders of evolution, therefore, proceed from ane 


identical substrate Which, therefore os 1oOseG re = 2 complex 
of causal potencies productive (karaka-Saktis) as well as informative 
( jrapaka-saktis). The productive causal potencies evolve into the 
sphere of meaning and the information into the sphere of words. 

It may be objected here that while Bere Creation is essentially 
supetsensuous, its different tattvas and their eynvanas being very subtle 
and the residents thereof being supernatural beings, the Sphere of Sabdg 
which also is said to be part of Pure Creation, is not super-sensuoys in 
nature. The letter-sounds are audible to the hearer, otherwise accor- 
ding to the theory the sense of the meaning Sane, be paoduced in him. 
In reply it may be said that the letter-sound or vd¢ as it is called is in 
essence super-sensuous but because of adjuncts becomes audible as the 
articulated sound. Inthe sphere of suddhddhvan (Pure Realm) it remains 
through all its ramifications ‘subtle’ like the suddha-tativas. In the 
sphere of wmisrddhbvan (Mixed Realm) because of association with the 
adjunct of physical sound it becomes gross and in the sphere of 
asuddhadhvan (Impure Realm) grosser still as the differentiated articulate 


sound is manifested with the help of the vocal argans.*® 
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Evolution of the speech-world 
The evolution of the speech-world (Sabda-prapaiica) can become intel- 
ligible if we understand it in its reverse order. The order of progression 
is from the external, overt gross speech-sound to the Transcendental 
Silence of Pure speech. We have accordingly three stages, the first 
where it is gross sound (sthila-nada) produced by the help of physical 
elements like ether and air and audible to the ear; the second where 
speech becomes incipient and indistinct as the contents of a peahen’s 
ege contains within itself the colours of the peacock in their sequence 
but indistinctly and at the same time potent with thought or discur- 
siveness and lastly the stage where it is devoid even of discursiveness 
and is the ultimate cause of all objective knowledge and is present in 
every form of life as the determinant of consciousness and means Of 
communication.!® ‘This is Pure Speech in relation to its externalised 
forms and is called nada or stiksma-nada,® the intermediary form is bindts 


or aksara-bindu, and the gross form is yvarua. 

The problem of the evolution of the speech-world is at bottom the 
problem of distinguishing different levels of language." And always 
the frame of reference from which such distinctions and eradations 
are made is the finite self for whom language is. It is with reference 
to the condition of finitude that we understand all evolution, ‘The 
different stadia in the evolution of the universe of speech account for 
‘differences’ of knowledge, in depth and in amplitude, and individual 
beings are broadly classed in the light of these differences under three 
categories.? But for a progressive association of speech in its differ- 
ent levels no knowledge is possible for all the categories of beings.®* 
Speech of the overt, articulate sound-form, of a form which is inarticu- 
late but differentiated, of a form which is undifferentiated as well as 
inarticulate and yet relatively gross and finally of a form which is subtle 
as well as undifferentiated and inarticulate — these form the hierarchy 
of levels of speech, spelling ‘bondage’ in varying degrees to the in.di- 
vidual beings®® through differences in the arousal of meaning. For 
spiritual attainment there is the urge to advance and ascend from the 
phenomenal diversity and division to transcendent unity, although 
the goal of such an urge clearly falls outside the sphere of speech.*° 

Vaikhari is the speech-form in which the letter-sounds already 
differentiated become manifestly pronounced as letters of the alphabet 
in their various combinations through suitable aids become audible 
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ae “ater, ‘Thikiie the word used as the articulate Symbol. It is a 
n iti 
ae °2place that Symbols require as a basic condition of their func- 
Nin i 
x & that they be understood by the listener. 
Cw 


Ord re 
scnse, Th 


hearer the 


The vaikharz in being 
the listener the same 
at which is the denoting capacity in the vatkhari evokes in the 
Same capacity and through that the sense of the Meanin ¢ 
tatended (27 It is thus of greatest assistance, in that it makes communi- 
cability ty, Soul of a language, possible, 

Another Interesting thing to note about vaikhari pac is the role 


by the Ideo-motor force of vital-air (prana-p 
OUtwardization 28 


tiated and 


apable of denoting meaning evokes in 


played 
ayu) in the process of its 
It was observed that pure sound becomes differen- 


also articulated through suitable physical agencies. The 
Inner sound (dhi 


letter SOunds 
to become 
be equal ¢ 
tecth, lips, 


the main In 


ani) becomes assembled into internally differentiated 


y the functioning of udana-vayu. Wowever, in order 
articulate it requires an additional impulsion which should 
© outwardizing it and rendering it audible to others. The 
tongue and palate are there to give its Shape and form but 


1pulse to outwardization must come from some inner force 
similar to q 


nd yet different from wdana-vayu which is adequate for mani- 
festing the 


unmanifest letter-sounds but not for dispersing them overtly 
and Making them articulate. This is done by prapa-vayn. ‘At ew lets 
noted that the real motive force behind ideation as well as articulation is 
the ego-sensec (ghamkara) ander whose seh oure aad different bio-motor 
forces control the life of the body. ‘What 1s» specially significant here 
is that the unerring, determinate character aa the Knowledge due fo 
vaikharz derives from the fact that the vital air tesponsible for its arti~ 
culation is activised, not by the doubting pelagic founds wmanas, but 

- is ykara. Determination, indeed the func- 
by its determining aspect, abarikara. re caclte Prova: 
tion of buddhi arises solely through a ae Se 
the ego-sense. : 

Tibelotinn to vaikhari all other levels OE speech it ee 
as transcendental. While vaikhari is empirically ae ‘ ie fe é 
and those beyond it are implicit and are to be un Te ee 
dental reflection. ‘There must be a level of speech a rsified sound- 
tion but succeeding the stage of HOMO SCHEOUS non- Aves i ane 
content. ‘To put it in terms of the resulting te vibe she delle 
intermediary to indeterminate knowledge on one s1 y att Bi se 
determinate articulate thinking on the other. More p y> 

15 
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Mae ah. ite 
the implicit speech-form causing determinate knowledge to the speake 

in whom it is manifest sub-vocally. The connection between the wo 
and meaning is midway between a level where it 1s fadieviact and £25 


level where it is differentiated. As it is prior to the operation of vital 


rd 


air it remains inarticulate but it represents to intellect the object in- 
tended assuming as it does, the form of a subjectively contemplated com- 
bination of letters. What helps in the process of ‘inward’ combination 
is the ndana-vayn. While prana-vayn facilitates articulation by pushing 
the sound complex from the larynx to the mouth where the tongue and 
palate mould it, wdana-vayu facilitates differentiation by raising it from 
the lungs to the larynx.” 

Pasyanti is the speech-form with the impulsion to concretise into 
the overt and the empirical. The stage of differentiated letter-sounds 
points as its cause to pasyanii (literally, ‘looking for’) where lettet- 
sounds are present in their order but without distinctions. The yolk 
of the egg which conceals within it the different colours of the peacock 
is the usual example cited. Another example is sunlight containing 
unmanifestly within itself the entire colour spectrum. In all these 
examples it may be noted that differentiation is implicit in the sense that 
all the different elements along with the pafrern of their differentiation are 
implicitly contained in this level of speech. Pasyanti vae contains in 
itself in an undifferentiated subtle condition all the letter-sounds in the 
order in which they are analysed and synthesised under the impact of 
udana at the larynx. Though undifferentiated, pasyanii is self-luminous ;°° 
its denoting capacity takes the form of an indeterminate thought-form. 
All determinate knowledge presupposes an indeterminate awareness 
which is due to the functioning of pasyanti. From this it follows that. 
indeterminate knowledge, the awareness of the bare ‘that’ does not teP- 
resent a level of knowledge where determination of the ‘what’ is absent. 
The name, class, quality of a known content constituting the ‘what’ of 
the knowledge are revealed implicitly in the revelation of its bare ‘that’. 

The para ot the sa#ksma vac is the ultimate source of the denoting 
capacity of speech. This is nada. It is the prius of all discursiveness. 
If pasyanti is the cause of determinate knowledge (wirvikalpaka-jiiana), 
para is the source of knowledge as such (bodha) without regard to deter- 
minancy of its absence. The difference between the two corresponds 
to the difference between the possible and the actual. Nor may it be 
thought that as priot to madhyama@ which stands for determinate 
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; 3€, either of Para or pasyanti would doto represent the stage of 
Indetermin 


ate knowledge and that to have both, one in turn the cause 
©f the other is pr 


| olixity. The principle underlying the concept of “pre- 
Cxistent effect? wl 


lich is throughout adopted in the account of evolution 
Is: the manifestly differentiated elements of the effect could be conceived 
to be latent in the cause as a possibility but only through an inter- 

mediary stage where these differentiated elements are first actualised at 

an ideal level, that is unmanifestly.3t This Maturally follows from 
viewing the theory of pre-existent effect (sa‘karya-vada) as but the reverse 
Side of will-causality, The will holds within itself its content always 
as a possibility and its exteriorisation into the overt and the empirical 
1s mediated by a stage marked by the impulsion to concretise. 

Para vie or nada is the highest aspect of speech-form: it is what poss- 
esses unconditionally and ultimately capacity of denotation. It is highest 
in the sense that it is higher than and therefore different from pasyanti.3% 
It May be said to be eternal in the sense that it is ever manifest in the 
Individual aS a general condition of intelligibility even when all its 
More concrete modigcations remain unmanifest.53 It is what is present 
€ven during deep sleep. It is also said to be the light within.34 It is 
said to be the ‘self? itself because of its proximity by virtue ofits inward- 
Ness to self.35 Tt jc peculiar to each individual being constitutive of his 
individuality in knowledge, and therefore not eternal; being non- 
intelligent in itself, it remains only a product. To be more precise we 
can say that pard vac forms the nexus between bind, the eternal sub- 
stratum of speech, and its perishable manifestations. Viewed asa DFG, 
duct of bindu or bindy in its quickened state, para is we Cees 
many present in each, having its locus in each inmost body (para-Sarira), 

and it is materia] quaaproduct. Para is bindu itself come to be endowed 
with a competence (adhikdra) to unfold into payjaan and ae Snow 
ledge in different degrees of determinancy. It is this adbikdra that is 
perishable.®6 In itself gua bindy when it is not as such pac ieere the 
individual, and therefore unitary, it is eternal. It resembles siva, the 
first of the thirty-six tattvas in this respect. 
Theoty of xdda 
Nada is what accounts for intelligibility independent of the condi- 
tions of person, time, space etc.3? It is the cause of the expressiveness 


= . . . 4 e 
of all knowing, propositional or otherwise and as such, is ro is! b 
{ { iti 1 “a iti . is 
Identified with propositions. It is what makes propositions possible. It 
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38 
ee . . rn me d. 
the transcendental condition of the categorising function of the mifl 


It is the living ‘voice’ in forms of life as an incipient motivation for © 
ponse which in the case of the human beings translates itself into 


categorised expression of the mind. This is intelligible if one a 
itself. 


es- 
the 


the truth that expression or communication is part of life process 
Life indeed reduces to the medium through which we communicatc¢- 

If vada cannot be identified with the categories of human u nderstand- 
ing, still less can it be identified with its vocal expressions, namely 
sentence, word or letter or the unity of letters. It is what makes use 
of these in the service of knowledge.®® If these are spoken of someé 
times as generators of meaning, it is only in the sense that they serv’ 
to manifest nada, which alone possesses absolutely the capacity to 
denote meaning. The Parakhya-Asgama, for example, says that it is the 
last letter of a word with the revived residual impressions of the pre- 
ceding letters that is expressive of meaning.1° If by this were meant 
as Nyaya would say, that literally, the accumulated impressions of the 
past letters roused in memory convey meaning,*! this is untenable 
because the revived residual impressions can arouse only the memory of 
something that was previously known, and not the knowledge of a new 
thing.42 Nor canit be inthe sense that it manifests what isa unity of 
io letters and is itself unperceived, eternal and pattless. The first letter, 
it is held, rouses this latent symbol in the mind vaguely and the succeed- 
ing letters as they are gradually heard, manifest it more clearly till the 
See letter fully reveals it. This view too is not tenable because here 
again the old objection, arises, namely that residual impressions Cam 
arouse only a memory of what was experienced, and cannot present to 
consciousness what is yet to be experienced. Again, this perceived 
unity of letters which is said to possess the denotive capacity is intelli- 
Sible neither as identical with the letters, whose unity it is said to be, 
Nor different from them.4® If identical with the letters, it cannot Pper- 
form a task which the letters as such are incapable of performing. If 
different, when perception is ex hypothesi evidence that the unity of the 
letters is not different from the letters themselves, an inference to the 
Contrary can really be of no avail, 


The statement of the Agama cited above should, therefore, be under- 
Stood to mean, that by manifesting nada, is meaning generated. The 
last letter of a word in being the manifestor of nada is culogised as the 
manifestor of meaning. The varga of the varya theorists, and the sphota 
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> S ane Br . . 
of the Photavédins are admissible as generators Of meaning 
>> 


manifestors Of nada. 


Rejection of Sabdabrahma-vada's 


Only as 


The Saiva Siddhanta view of the telation of word (Sabda) and 
PeAuNS (ariba) is that word ea means for the understanding of the 
. e S 
Meaning, just as a lamp lights and locates the thine 


¢ Ss shrouded in 
darkness. Sabq, is not eternal and its function is Strictly contingent 
on artha. Without the latter it has no raison de e’re. Speech does not 
figure separately as a factor of illumination of self’s knowledge but is 
always implied by the mention of the factor of arthg.45 

On a different View, namely according to the absolutistic philosophy 

of language, the position will be reversed. Artha is the appearance of 
sabda and sabda is the reality of artha. One is Senerated by the other 
without the other degenerating in the Process. It is sabda itself that is 
projected out as artsg. There is no object except that which is con- 
ceived through word. Therefore the object is only a refinement or 
perfection of the word;16 meaning overflows the word, the same word 
having different meanings. This only shows that words are themselves 
pregnant with Meanings and have a freedom to denote any meaning,4? 
With the emergence of the word emerges the meaning and not pice versa. 
It is the word which has to be used even when the meaning has to be 
explained.48 : 

The sabdabrahmavadin, therefore, looks upon para as the funda- 
mentum of speech as well as the spoken, the Absolute itself. It is 
Sabda-brahman, Self-luminous, impartite, immutable and eternal. When 
realised in its ptistineness through right discernment the self is lifted 
from the thraldom of individuality. Pard vac 1s telated to the Be 
mena of sound and sense alike as Reality is oes to its appearance. 

Saiva Siddhanta rejects this view of para and rele ers also a 
lying assumption about the relation of eniste and ce oes : le ye look 

“3 oP brabman but as Sakti — parigraha-Ssakii of brahman 
upon pard or nddea ms. as bra a cfabiaeie: area 
and its unfoldment into concrete and ee, speec i? 
teal change of states, modal change (vrf/i) not mics Feil 01 
phenomena were only appearances of sabda ori Saban cee ei 
not only of its appearances but also of the delusion oy aetee 
appearance. And this leads to infinite regress." If it is a cas ry 
transformation — the word giving birth to meaning, then there can 
No reversibility, a re-transformation of the meaning into word again, 
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which is ruinous to the eternity of the word. If the word is creativ© 
of meaning it ceases to be eternal. The meaning 1s said to be only # 
‘refinement’ of the word, not its ‘other’. Now is this meaning also # 
tefinement of the word? Or is it the other way about 252 The same 
word has different meanings. If from this it is concluded that meaning® 
are immanent in words themselves, then a word meaning two very 
different things should entail that the latter are identical. If artha be 


approached from the side of Sabda, and not vice versa this predicament 
cannot be avoided.®? Word is pregnant with meaning It 4s said, as rice 


contains within itself its fry. But docs the fry come out of the rice 
unfried on fire ?>4 ‘The word is in fact learnt to span meanings so that 
the latter are prior to the word. Again between the two, it is the 
meaning that persists through a word so that we are able to ‘re-collect’ 


it through the word. Does this not show that it is the meaning and not 
the word that endures and outlives the other ?5° 
Evolution of Siva ¢attvas 


The emergence of the first principles is one of the most fascinating 
problems of philosophy. Saivism looks upon the universe of experi- 
ence as made of ultimate principles hierarchically arrangeable in 
the order of increasing subtlety and pervasiveness, with a series of 
‘planes’ of living affiliated to them, differing mutually but possessing 
the common characteristics of the principles as their predominant 


features. These principles are called tattvas, and are definable 
and distinguishable by reference to the souls for whom they are 


constitutive of their experience (bhoga), Whatever contributes tO 
the experiences of the selves, all of them bound in different degrees 
contributes directly or indirectly, and endures till they are ‘dissolved’ 
(pralaya), ate called tattvas.°6 They may be grouped and arranged 
accordingly in respect of their central function of contributing to the 
‘experience’ of the individual selves, and this will also be, in the reverse, 
the order of their dissolution.*” By experience (bhoga) is meant sentient 
experience, knowledge.*® And knowledge for the Saiva siddhantin 
is always conative and effective as well as cognitive. lecha, jiténa and 
kriya — this is the pattern of knowledge. Jiana and krijd4, understanding 
and will, discernment and function are concretisations of an initial aspect 
of knowledge, namely icchd, intentionality which is the ‘motive’ to know. 
It is with reference to this ‘motive’ that knowledge is understood as 
experience (bhoga).®® Fot a manifestation of this sentient experience? 
three things are needed: objects to serve as the ‘food’ for the 
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remain inhibited eleraneen tan if bin ine: eae 
Certainly most fettsanienty etiaace ahead cr at ae aa 
Self by “rodhana-sakt; waite: eerie or i me if ies nee 
Sun’s light js revealing dst the e ‘i Tl st me a ene 
the CYC, Suffusine it th ‘seeing ae ‘ we a rade eae yas 
also conceivable in _ - ar ] se at at eco: Sia tee 
Kriya-Saker; sh outa a ect , ies i eae We ese ie: ost 5 aca 
With self’, techa “_ : ail ee ts = oe ee ie ” . ee 
‘Thes only ig res ee wit z en i ae —— Ariy@ with self’s Ariya. 
oe — —_ possible wi the self, 
eae a aon a the tattvas, Those of the 
Objective side er an care? doe er eS agree in providing for the 
Contents of an 2 es ‘ nit ne ernie ee 
tattvas (bhog y aa oY ee pateeees a5 AGae CRC gey 
am Rje-Rhanda). Those setvitig to\\manifest ope etanlice the 
Cognitive potential] of the self by effecting partial unveiling of the self 
and Predisposing it to experience are of one group, the experience- 
Scnerating Stoup (bhojayitr-khauda). Lastly comes the group of 
tattvas which transcendentally activate the experience-generating tattvas 
by union therewith. Such is the activating-sroup (preraka-khanda). 
The last Mentioned group of tattvas is, however, the first in the order 
Of their function. They encompass and exceed the other tattvas, and are 
logically prior to them though in the order of one’s discovery they come 
In last. They are the transcendental conditions of experience and are 
discoverable through reflective analysis. From the data of knowledge to 
the knowing function and its excitatory conditions and from them 
again to the transcendental conditions of such conditions, this is the 
Order of analysis, | 
The order of enumeration of sva-7at/vas Which constitute this group 
becomes intelligible when bindu, Sakti and sva — the three jewels’ 
are taken together into account. These are the three ultimates dis- 
tinguished in terms of causation, respectively as the material, instrumental 
and efficient causes.64 ‘The three converge at the level of this owe 
and their convergence is less apparent at the two other levels. Siva 
Is the transcendent unity and so is Sck/i but with this difference that 
Sak?i has distinguishable aspects in terms of which it appears either as 
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jitana-sakti or kriya-Sakti or both. Such distinctions arise, ho 
because of the adjunct of bindu the eternal material principle © 
fakti and yet one with it, and they do not imply modification. 
however, is modificatory and its modification is set into operat! 
the Divine will (ski) at the end of cosmic Dissolution. The m 
cation initially takes the form of the rise of ka/ds in the order of increase 
sing expansion like concentric circles each subsumed under the next. 
These clas, five in number, constitute as it were the framework of the 
entire evolution and precede further progressive structu ralisations called 
tattvas and bhuvanas on the one side and mantra, pada and varya OM the 
other.65 The tattvas are constituted by éa/as and kalas are immediately 
under the sak¢i, directly stirred into existence by it.® 
When at the end of cosmic Dissolution bindy retracts to its original 

condition as the matrix of Pure creation, Siva the transcendent unity 
underlying bindy also stands without ‘differentiation’ from His Sakti 
in terms of /#ana and Ariya and therefore also without the differentiation 
of Sivaand Sakti.6? With the advent of the will to resume cosmic Opeta- 
tion again, tension sets in bind. This advent takes the form of the 
tise of jfdna-sakti from Parama-Siva. The Will barely ‘knows’ binds 
with the intent to make bindu fit for evolution. Bindu is disturbed out 
of its equilibrium under the immediate stress of /fana-Sakii. Activated 
(adhisthita) now in a special way by Siva gua jitdna-sakti, bindu in its quick- 
ened formation is called s/va-fatlva. This is the first change of state 
(vrtti) that bindu undergoes. Brrdu is kundalini®® in its essence and 
Siva is the same Aus#da/ini in its awakened state. 





Following the indeterminate knowing of jitana-sakti arises an in- 
| determinate willing of &riya-sakz, Ifthe intention behind knowing Was 

to make bindy fit for evolution the present intention is to make it evolve. 

The resulting ‘modification’ in bindu is the emergence of the second 
tattva. Sakti-tattva is the second change of state that bindu undergoes.” 
| : Then ensues a combination of j#ana-sakti and kriya-Sakit, knowing 
in a determinate manner and willing in a definitive sense which is 
accompanied by the emergence of the third tattva—sada-siva. "This 


tattva typifies the state of readiness and impulsion towards Creation 
(unmukhikarapa) preceding actual creation,” 


The emergence of the fourth and the fifth tattvas may be likewise 
| undetstood in the following manner. When the state of a combina- 
tion of j#ana-sakti and kriya-Sakti gives place to a new combination 
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With Kriya prevailing Over Shana in Order to ar 
Subtle form from the sada-Siva tazy),, alread: ©use cosmic activity in its 
ensuing modified state of bing, is t , Predisposed to create, the 


= ‘ Crme , a 
this gives place again to the will to arou Cd mahesvara-tativa. When 
P aitiahe : S@€c¢ . ae oe 
form on the part of Sakti with its Siang a peat activity In its overt 
e . as SECT aa ks 2 ‘= 
there follows the rise of the fifth lattyg ab Prevailing over &riyé, 
oe Shad dha-pi dy 7 7 
The five Siva-tattvas share wit}, bitte vidya, 
. = . ft tattw : 
Cxperience’! having bDhuvanas affiliated to; vas the character of 
> ° = 1t = > 
() adhikara-muktas already referred to, and (ii) for the two Slits of 
' apara-miukias. The latter 
are the liberated selves who are freeg “ile iP iktas. 'T 
5S oe rorshi “SO from the burden of. office 
(edhikdra) through worship of the divinit: 
; ‘i Nes that preside over these 
tattvas. While free from adhikdgrg they dite n 1 F ae 
= = : : ot TeV ree trom 
the vasands of bhoga and /aya and have, t} > However, 
: : ; > “Nerefore, fallen short of the 
Supreme ideal of Freedom which jg actiten : 
: ved only through Siva-jiiana. 
From the account given of the emergen rei 
by: ; <tha fect ornce of the five tattvas it is also 
ODvious that they serve as the freely j Fs ; . 
- ¥MProvised loci for the three theo- 
Sonic processes of /aya, bhoga and adhikgrg already explained 
: ' rj Iso for th ° = en ; 
These tattvas provide a € unfoldment of the Saiva-d gama7>— 
the transcendent source of knowledge accepted co-ordinately with the 
Sources of reason and perception. This, of course, follows from their 
inclusion of the parallel evolutes of the Speechiseorla. “ThuesSi02 
fativa is the ‘home’ of the Saivagamas in the form of sa#ksmda vac 
undifferentiated into Kawika etc. while Sekti-tativa houses them in the 
form of pasyanti, In the sadasiva-tativa they exist as madhyama along 
With pranuava and other agencies that are responsible for their organiza- 
tion under twenty-eight names. In the two Other tattvas the Saiva- 
Zamas obtain in the form of S#ksma-vaikhari and sthalq-vaikhari, With 
their further differentiations and recensions into upagamas and with all 
attending Sastra literature.” . 
The evolution of the five tattvas must be understood as evolution 
Not in the sense of transformation (parivdma) but in the sense only of 
Changes of states (»7#7/) of one self-identical material cause. ‘The reason 
Should be obvious. Bivdu is Suddha-mayd, unmixed with wma/a and 
karma. A simple entity cannot be conceived to undergo transformation. 
° , 3 . or- 
That is why asuddha-maya has to be understood as undergoing transf i 
mation. Evolution or simple extension (vrit?) is always underst oe 
. ra ~ + . e 2. 3@ Bt 
aS partial (ekadesa).77 Effectuation consists in the transition from 


Stage of ‘potency’ (sa&#2) to that of actuality (vyakti). And the stage of 
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ution 
also 


cise 


potency or power is ever-conserving. That is why in the evol 
of tattvas maya, for example, is conceived to function as maya and 
differently through its evolutes simultancously, continues to exer 


this function even as it extends or evolves into vatkhari.'® 


Mayiya! Evolution of Vidya and Af/ma Tattvas 
1. Are there two mayas ? 


Enumeration of the two orders of evolution, the pure and the im 
pure, rests on the recognition that finite selves are not all of like finitude- 
As bhoga is linked up with finitude, differences in the quality of bhes¢ 
call for the recognition of different orders of existence.2. This in turm 
necessitates the recognition of two causal material principles as the 
matrices of the two orders. Binduis Pure maya, while the impure order 
of evolution proceeds from a suaddha-maya or adho-maya. The special 
title of the latter to delude*— to bring empirical experience home to the 
self and bind it — is reflected in its appellation — mobini. 

From -this it seems as if two material causes are recognised in the 
system. Suddha and asuddha are not only different but even opposed. 
One enlightens without deluding and the other deludes without 
enlightening. Moreover, admission of two dissimilar agents, One 
infinite and the other finite, is evidence of a radical discontinuity 
between the two mayas.* 


There are two ways of Opposing this point of view. Once is to hold 
aviewjusttothe contrary. Notonlyarethetwo not opposed but they 
a continuous. ‘The two are alike materia] (jada) their difference in 
peilie pure and impure notwithstanding. Texts also speak of the evo- 
lution of one from the other.® In spiritual sadhana also kala-suddhi entails 
Suddhi for the bhuvanas and the tattvas of the impure world. Again 
asuddha-méya is counted as one of the tattvas like pra&rii, the presumption 
being that it is only an evolute like every other /at/va of bindu. There 
ate, therefore, no two orders of existence. The one slides into the 
other without disruption. 


| There is another way of opposing the view of the two mayas and 
this may by implication oppose also the second view of one maya.6 If 
there are two mayas they cannot becauses, What are many and material, 
being effect, cannot also be cause. Moreover, admission of a dual realm 
of phenomena is not compatible with the recognition of one cause in 
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God. Ifthe material cause is different inte 
to combine in Himself efficient and maps, 1° Ct God be conceived 
é erial Causality? ‘The dissimilar 
ills, Agency is of one only, 
Ce delegation of it in consideration 
Though binds enlichtens and mdya 
ne enlightens without deluding and 
Just as hon-knowledge, like know- 
Causes happiness (sukha) and maya 
? and woha), But both agree in 
IS no discontinuity. 
Nor does this mean that there jg Only bing 


eo ‘i “,and mayais only an evo- 
lute thereof. For this abolishes alj diffnrericns betw " the sie and the 
ween th ¢ 


impure spheres, and, therefore, , ; , 
I | ~a : = also abolishes degrees of finitude. 
Existence of different planes of life ang mi ine i 
mind has no meaning if they are 
meant to subserve the bhoga Of selves of tl} | 8 
Le lusive view the Fae ame degree ‘on Hin tage 
1 nclusive then ca 
‘ — J : ik nm only be that there is one material 
cause — waya? which in its phase ‘unmixed? with mala-karma is Suddha- 
maya and in the other phase with this admixture, is asuddha-maya. Nor 
- e > 
does this introduce heterogeneity in the nature of waya. For suddha 
and asuddha are not mutually opposed, The relation between the two 
is of one-sided dependence” pointing to the nature of the distinction 
between the two as one of levels. ‘This interpretation keeps in the 
foreground the basis of the distinction between the class of tattvas 
evolved from bindu, namely the directive tattyas (preraka-khanda) and 
the two other groups in relation thereto, hamely, the directed (prerya@) 
which brings out their compatibility and the self-transcending nature 


Agencies of the two /4yas are not two w 
that of God though it may inyo}, 
Of the nature of the bound souls. 

deludes, both indeed enlighten, O; 
the other enlightens by deluding, 

ledge is also a buddhi-gina.? Bindy 
Causes sorrow and delusion (diuhkeh 
Causing experience (bhoga). There 


of the distinction. 


The vidya tattvas 

In order to understand the evolution of the tattvas generative of 
experience for the self (bhojayitr) the presence of the two malas — karma 
and ayava with maya has to be taken into account. ‘The one inner func- 
tion which all tattvas subserve, namely bhoga for the self, needs to be 
understood here against a basis or background where the tattvas ane 
required to manifest knowledge for the self not unrestrictedly but an 
accord with the self’s karma and accordingly by effecting 4 pan 
unveiling of its knowledge against obscuration by mala. The ‘partial 
removal of the obscuring power of ma/a is dictated b7 karvid. 
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The tattvas which engender bhoga, broadly speaking, help the 
individual self bereft of knowledge and action, come by the initial 
competence to experience, or have ‘experiencership’ (bhok/riva). The 
self is assisted to become the agent of experience (purusa) fit t° 
experience the object (prakrti) and its modes. How does the self 
become the experiencer ? 


Two conditions seem necessary. The self must first attain to 4 
general condition of being able to experience. This requires a ‘general’ 
manifestation of its cognitive,emotive and active aspects dormant undet 
the obscuration of wa/a. These aspects from their non-manifestness 
shall not be concluded to be non-existent. What is non-existent is that 
which remains unmanifest to knowledge, despite the presence of the 
manifesting agency or means. We say for example that the table is 
hon-existent in this room when no table is manifest inspite of the 
availability of the manifesting means of broad daylight. We do not 
say of the chair or table which remains hidden or concealed because 
of the condition of darkness that it is non-cxistent. 





Secondly, it is also required that the self which can now have 
experience is also actually oriented towards the object. It must be set 
for the experience. It is the presence of this set, constituting as it does 
the ‘specific’ condition of experience that leads to a consummation of 
experience. How can the self be ‘set’ about its cognitive and conative 
experience? A manifestation of its ‘faculties’ (sakt?) is, of course, 
Necessaty but not sufficient. Experiencing function which consists of 
a cOnative appropriation in the wake of cognition involves a certain 
non-distinction (avidya@) and a consequent self-assertion and similar 
other ‘hindrances’ (&/efas). Only thus equipped the self becomes fit 
in a Specific sense for its life of experience. 


The function of general manifestation of self’s knowledge involves 
(1) a serig/ arousal of the conative, cognitive and emotive fak¢is into 
action andimpulsion of them towards the buddbi-tativa; (ii) a de- 
termination of the intransmissible specificity of the self’s bhoga by way 
ofa qualification ofthe principle of karma, and (iii) a determination 
about the duration of self’s bhoga again in the service of the operation 
of karma. ‘These ate achieved by the functions of Aa/d, vidya and raga 
tattvas in the first case, by the #zyati-tattva in the second and by &d/a in 
the third. These constitute a permanent vesture (Aaacuka) for the self 


} 
| 
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‘ ale ge epee ne aoe Gus Re ae of its states 
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to bhoga through a further i eee ee at ae Pata Sea Ly 
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with the five kattengas a a he a ! rf 1e iad te Dee equipped 
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immediately to he = Le ee ara hee as it doce. 
‘body’ of self — the at a bay 5 E 1ey are constituents of the 
of the individual] Kal, i a fh ol isa me Hay te or y29ge 
pa al. K@ @ and niyatt relatively speaking are of indirect 
ei Sa assist in bhaga® through delimiting and deters 
elf becomes related to karma only after its j#ana 

and such ane Manifest. Though thus kala ef. are logically prior to 
kala and mMyati from the point of view of the self, still &a/a and niyati 
pe menten i, seid are the cause of the tattvas and their derivatives. 
While hala is the pre-condition of the rise of other tattvas, wiyaté acts as 

the determinant, as well of kala etc. manifesting self’s knowledge."® 

If &4/a is the pre-condition of the rise of other tattvas, what about 
its own advent? Can there be a beginnine of time? The answer 
that is suggested is: empirical time has a beginning iz transcendental 
time (Suddha-kalg) 17 Transcendental time precedes empirical time, 
Not temporally, but through ‘eternal’ existence; its ‘eternal’ essence is 
Not, of course, eternity. That from which the world events derive 
their chronological order, exists by participating in the essence of 
‘archetypal’ time.38 The postulate of Suddha-kdla is necessary to explain 
Ananta’s agency in relation to asuddha-maya. His agency unlike one 
agency of God is in time and yet not in empirical time for the latter a 
yet to come into existence. All theogonic processes are ‘out-side 
time — empirical and transcendental.” 

Kala should be admitted as real and independent of things that are 
temporal. Even when all the necessaty causal factors are available, 
the potter, wheel, clay and so on the pot now produced, was not 
Ptoduced before now.20 ‘Time is the condition without which eee 
Presence of all the necessary factors do not amount to the production 
of the effect. Even karma is the causal condition but through phe 
instrumentality of time. ‘The mango does not blossom except ah 
time, Flowers do not wither except when their time comes. If time 
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-{ime 
doe of ti 
or perish as soon as they arise.*4 


snot exist these must arise irrespective of consideration 


able 


The reality of time following from its meaning is an indispens 
the 


presupposition of a philosophy of spiritual life.2? It is what makes 
philosophy realistic. Time is the presupposition of arma theory, of 
fruits accruing to the deed long after the deed. It is the presupposition? 
not only of growth or modification characteristic of the physical but 
also of growth in a spiritual sense, the ‘ripening’ of the soulandso © ; 

At the same time, while time is real it cannot be the Reality ( 
itself. Spiritual life involves also a conquest of time. Its philosophy 
asserts the paradox of the temporality of time. Time is not eternity- 
It is the effect of cause.24 Saiva Siddhanta denies the eternity of time by 
denying its unity. Time is manifold. If it were taken as one, and begin- 
ning and end in time are only accidents of time, what is this empty husk 
of time which can never be conceived without its accidents? Distin¢c- 
tions of past, present and future are not always relative distinctions- 
A pot broke, it breaks or is breaking, it will break —this distinction 
which is a commonplace of our life is intelligible in itself without 
reference to other scales of time. While such units of time as day, hour, 
and year are apparently measured in relation to the unit of the sun’s 


n- 
sat) 


movement, the past-present-future distinctions are not of that cate- 
Bunya Distinctions in the phases of motion are really the distinctions 
in time and not vice versa.2® Because time is not spirit and is also 
manifold it follows that it is effect (karya). 

Niyati-tativa is the allocating principle which functions as the detet- 
minant of the experience of the fruits of deeds for the respective agents.*? 
Like the law of the land which provides against improper filching of 
another’s fruit or neglect of one’s own, niyati enforces the right to one’s 
bhoga negatively and positively.?® But for this specificity with reference 
to one’s bhoga determined by the law, the principle of deed and con- 
Sequences cannot become articulate and the self consequently cannot 

es’ (kafictuka) for the experiencing self. The under- 
lying assumption here is that karma can yield its consequence as toil 
yields its fruit but it cannot also cause it to attach to the agent of the 
deed,?° any more than one’s toil necessary for the fruit is also sufficient 
to guarantee its accruing to the person that has put forth the toil. In 
the latter case such guarantee is provided by the law of the land and 
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“ present, but this does not exclude one’s 
Suitering for another’s sake or foregoing one’s joy for the sake of another. 
For the other Person whose suffering I may take upon myself is related 
See lowe 1 freely suffer for his sake. The rites performed by 
the son can benefit the father because the son and the father are related. 
Sohceatiple, T eas freely give away all my wealth to some one I choose 
and this does not Offend against the principle of niyati. 

The admission of kala, vidya and raga tattvas rests on the following 
considerations ; bhoga for the individual consists of its cognitive ‘assi- 
milation’ of the ‘objective’ through mediation of baddhi. This becomes 
possible only on Overcoming the obscuration of wa/z under the effects 
of which the individual has been a victim from without beginning 
bereft of the Sense of I and mine—&ar/riva and bhoktriva. The de- 
Obscuration Ptocess consists of counteracting the veiling effects of 
ata in the self’s cit-‘géz¢j as the effects of burning of fire are counter- 
acted by the presence of a gem. Thete is a consequent sub-activation 
Of atmacit-sakti to effect its functioning as the agent and enjoyer. Coun- 
‘eracting of the veiling powers of #a/a implies manifestation of the 
Rriya-Sakti of the self so that it attains competence with regard to the 
foremost requisite of agency. Just as the human eye recovering from 
the effects of blindedness is under a daze and has to recover again from 
the effects of the daze before it can perceive objects, the individual even 
With his Arzy@-Sak¢i restored to function is still unable to grasp the 
buddbi-tativa and apprehend objects. His j#dna-sakti also has sg be 
Manifested so that he may be able to ‘perceive’, Perception again has 
tO be followed by intention or desire as without the latter there cen ie 
NO ‘enjoyment’ (bhoga). And this involves sub-activation of the iccha- 
Sakti, Now only the individual self may be considered to have become 
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competent, ina general sense at least, to have bhoga. Heisnow equipp® d 
with general bhokiriva. 

The proof of the existence of a faffva, we saw, is also the proof of 

jts exclusive capacity to exercise a specific function. If a tativa exists it 
is there to serve a definite purpose in the scheme of reality.99 We may 
accordingly posit the three tattvas of ald, vidya and raga against 
the three specific functions of (i) removal of the obscuration of mala, 
(ii) removal of the daze of the removal of obscuration, and 
(iii) removal of the obscuration also of the desire or will. 

Kala-tativa as the name signifies*4 effects the ‘removal’ in a partial 
manner of ma/a-obscuration and manifests the ériya-sakti (kartr-Saktt) 
of the self.35 The kriyad-sakti obscured by wa/a is de-obscured partially 
by kala.® Removal (#ivrtti) inthe context of the all-pervasive wa/a must 
be understood in the negative sense of de-obscuring. The example of 

a gem de-obscuring the burning effect of fire on the person of a man 
was already given.*’ It is, literally, nullifying the arresting powers of 
mala in the kriya-fakti of the self. The function of ‘partial’ removal is to 
be understood by reference to karma.8 De-obscuring of the obscuring 
Sakti of mala is about those contents which become object to the func- 

| tion of buddhi-tattva but strictly in commensuration with one’s £arya.2” 

The ‘exclusiveness’ of the capacity of ka/a-tativa to function in this 
manner may be demonstrated in the following way. Its function of de- 
obscuring ma/a and sub-activising kriya-fakti cannot be accomplished 
(1) by buddbi-tattva below it, (ii) by Siva-tattvas above it, and 
(sii) ces by Siva-sakti which is beyond all tattyas, thou gh all the three 
are indispensable for the function of kala. Buddhi-tattva is required to 
function as the medium for bhoga, and yet because it is non-intelligent 
(jada ) it has itself to be activated by the intelligent self.4° The latter, 
therefore, must first become agent of this function of activation of 
buddhi and for that ald is required. Kalg-tativa is, therefore, logically 
prior to buddhi-tattva.*1 How about Siva-sakti which is spirit itself? 
ie it Not serve to activate buddhi-tattva? ‘The answer is that just as 
one’s body is activated by one’s own self, one’s psyche too is activated 
by one’s self alone. Because sakii is the cause of all effect it does not 
mean, that it is s¢k¢i and not the potter that fashions the pot. Jt may 
be asked: is not Aa/a itself jada? Has it not to be activated by @ 
Self again? The answer to this objection is that Aa/a and other 
lattvas, jada as they afe, ate activated in their turn by siva-tattvas 
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presided over by the intelligent Siva-sakti. The Siva-tattvas themselves 
fe See of begs because as it has been explained, 
Bh es 42 “ctvas cannot function as revealers for Impurity-ridden 
Vidya and raga tattvas are more complex than £a/é in their function. 
Both will have to be understood in relation to buddhi and its disposi- 
tions. In the wake of Ariya-sakti, jana and icchd-sakti are aroused. 
While in the former the self acquires agency of action, in the latter 
through the exercise of jiiana and iccha the agent acquires competence 
for enjoyer-ship.3  /fanya-sakti aroused by vidya accomplishes a kind 
of internal knowing—the immediate knowledge of every kind. The 
principle underlying its function seems to be that neither the senses 
nor the mind (the internal senses) are capable of self-function. They 
have to be activated by the intelligent self and the mode of selfs activis- 
ing is through uniting with them. And for activating them in this 
manner it requires, in order to apperceive, to be aided by a ¢atfva. For 
example, we admit the possibility of indeterminate perception as the 
Stage preceding determination by bxvddhi and this involves activising 
the sense directly unmediated by buddht. Vidya assists the self in this 
by manifesting its /#ana-fakti. Widya also functions as the instrument 
for self to apperceive buddhi itself when the latter oes into pleasure- 
Pain experiences. W/dyd-fatfva occasions | appetception of feelings 
to the effect ‘Iam happy’, ‘I suffer’.4* It is interesting to note aa for 
the siddhantin, feelings are not self-perceived by the crt-Sakti of the 
self unmediatedly, as it is held in Advaita Vedanta.* The argument 
is that self’s c/#-Sak/i as such can experience only the unlimited Bliss of 


. ‘ a it ite has to 
Siva and therefore empirical feeling of pleasure and its opposite ha 


be mediated by the upadbi of vidya-tativa, fais. 
Raga-tativa evolving from vidya manifests 7echa*® and causes the 
M hich is one of the dispositions of buddhi.*’ 


achment—a general predisposition 
The latter presupposes 


incidence of attachment w 
While raga manifests ‘object-less’ att 
or set, avairdg ya of buddhi is specific attachment. 
the former. | 

One interesting question that is discussed in mee Raisit i! 
concept is:48 can we not say that the object itself is su aon : : = 
the iccha-sakti of the self? The object is surely the occasion 10 


also adequate to 
experience (b40gya2) of pleasure and pain. Is it not aah, - aia 
excite a general ‘attachment’ on the part of the selfs , 


16 
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that is suggested evidences rare discernment into psychology. Unless 
there be something in the self answering to its attachment to pleasure 
all like objects must excite attachment in a uniform manner. More- 
over, there can be no renunciation of attachment if objects and 
not man were to determine attachment. Conversely, with the non- 
availability of object there should be automatically renunciation, 
which is not however, the case.19 The pleasure-occasioning nature of 
object is not quite the exciting cause of man’s attachment.®? 

Purusa is the nodal fattva in this group. It involves as explained 
eatlier an aggregation of all the aforementioned tattvas which the self 
takes on as its cloak —an inseparable cloak, and emerges as the karfy- 
karaka to take his place by the side of other ddrakas.5! The self now 
acquires a complexion” and a name. What distinguishes purusa-tativa 

is the presence of the impulsion to bhoga** precipitated by the five 
hindrances of (i) ignorance (avidyé), (ii) egoity (asmita), (11) desire 
(raga), (iv) identification (abhinivesa) and (v) aversion (dvesa) arranged 
in the order of their sequence, the egoity arising from the error of 
taking non-eternal as the eternal, non-pure as the pure, pain as pleasure, 
desire arising from egoity, identification from desire and anger or 
avetsion, from identification. These ‘hindrances’ constitute the ‘special’ 


ingredients of bhokirtva, the more general being provided by the 


Raticukas .* 
The stage is now set, with the full accomplishment of bho&triva for 


the self, for the emergence of phenomena (bhogya). The bhogya strati- 
fied from guia-tatitva down to prthvi-tattva has to be evolved into 
existence. Prakr#i an evolute of fa/d-tattva is intelligible against this 

function. Its function is to evolve the objective tattvas on the one 
hand, and also be the substratum for the five &/efas accruing to purusa- 
tattva. ‘That it is required for evolving the world of objective tattvas 
which constitute the bhogya-khanda implies that it is not itself the primal 
objective ¢atitva. The view that prakrti is guna in equipoise and is 
the ‘rootless root’ of phenomena is rejected. 

The logic of the mediation of prakrti-tattva between kala and guna- 
tattva was already anticipated. Differentiations in the Adrya cannot 
derive without obtaining implicitly in the Adrana. Guna-tattva with 
its manifest differentiated structure cannot evolve from ala-tattya to 
which gugas are wholly foreign. Hence the need for the intermediary 
prakrti where the £ufas are in unmanifest balance. 


< 
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Nor is prakrti conceivable as derived from maya instead of from 
kala an evolute of waya. Ifit does not derive from a/@ it cannot con- 
stitute the immediate bhogya for the kriya-Sakti aroused by kala but 
can only function like &a/a and niyazi as external forms of experience. 
The principle of deriving one fazfva from another is that it should be 
manifest (s//7/a) precisely in relation to the other which is its latent 
condition (s#ksma). Prakrti is undifferentiated and unmanifest rela- 
tively to £a/a which is barely devoid of these features and is ‘alone’ 
(kevala). Prakrti is sthila in precise relation to mdayiya (kala) and not 
to maya.*5 
Atma-aattvas 

Prakr#i and its evolute guwpa-fatfva and the evolutes of the latter, 
respectively, imply gvvas in unmanifest balance, manifest balance and 
manifest imbalance. ‘The relation between pra&rv#i and guna is similar 
to the relation between maya and &da/a, the first evolute of mayd. Gupa 
implies immediately the agency of will under whose stress it pre- 
cipitates into manifest gayas as it emerges from its cause.°® The 
agency is of srikantha rudra subsumable under the authority of the 


agency of Ananta. 

Guna is the generality of the three guyas of sativa, rajas and famas. 
It isa commonplace that the three guvas function in unison as mutually 
implicatory and hence the justification fora satfva of guna as such. 

The three ganas and their permutations is one of the interesting 
topics for study. From the qualities and actions associated with each 
guna it is obvious that the three guvas typify respectively the three 
categories of pati, pasu and pasa? . This becomes apparent when the 
tthree modes of bhoga—sukha, dubkha and 
moha(priti, apriti and visada), that is sativa sukha, tamas dubkha and 


rajas moha. Feeling of happiness is typical of fav; fecling of suffering 
of pafa and the feeling of ‘affective insensibility’ (~oba) 1s typical of the 


indeterminate nature of pasn. 


three gunas are said to manifes 


. ‘ bd > ‘ 
The three gynas are substantial and not ‘attributive’ as the term 
They are of the character of object in being the 


Suna may suggest.°® 
gga of the purusa. The 


constituent of the object and being for the b/ 7 , 
evolution of the objects ( gupin ) from gupa-tativa implies a novel 


metaphysical theory of the relation of guna and guin, Which may be 


considered a little Jater.. 
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The three gwzas manifest their respective nature in the jiana-Saktt 
and Ariya-Sakti of the purusa already predisposed towards bhosa. Sativa 
implies the quality of illumination, uninhibited revelation of knowledge 
which it manifests in the j#ana of the self. Similarly, in the kriyaé of the 
self is manifested an inward quality of buoyancy and sense of fulfilment 
characteristic of unobstructed will. Rajas manifests in the jidna-Saktt 
the quality of drive which accounts for quickness and immediacy of 
comprehension, and in the &riya-sakti the sense of appropriation, the 
feeling of ‘I’ and ‘mine’ and the consequent quality of dynamism in 
personality. Tamas contributes to 7fdna, inertia coupled with pride 
which subjects knowledge to distortions. In kriya-sahkti its impact results 
in, indolence, antipathy, deceptiveness and so on. These six qualities — 
light and lightness, affection and appropriation and inertia and indeter- 
mination,” together with the three primary modes of feeling — happi- 
ness, suffering and delusive insensibility constitute the nine guns. 
These gunas colour the orientation of the self by dominating its sechd, 

jianaand kriyd. The sclf’s knowledge ata time is determined by the 
predominant gua in its conation and affection. 

When sattva predominates and rajas and famas are subordinate, the 
result is the evolution of baddhi-tattva. The jiana-sakti already mani- 
fest by vidya is manifested determinately in relationto objects and endow- 
ed through the categories of class with assertive certitude by buddhi. 
Buddhi is itself also the ‘object’ (bhog ya) for the self, in its modal trans- 
formation into the forms of the objects. The latter are not as such 
experienced but the feeling-modes into which their apprehension is 
converted are experienced. Buddhi is at once a mode and a datum of 
knowledge. From this it also follows that accumulations of the two- 
fold consequence of the deeds of purusa— merits and demerits, which 
determine the function of baddhi as a mode, are grounded in Buddhi. 
Buddhi consequently also is the seat of all modes of referring to the 
content, dispositions (bhavas) determined by karma. Such modes of 
reference are contingent and variable and therefore cannot be dfma- 
gujas, as it is for the Naiyayikas,©° 

It also follows from the last mentioned point that buddbi is the seat 
of impressions for the revival of past experience in the present. ‘The 
contingent impressions cannot inhere in the eternal self. ‘he Buddhists 
deny the existence of a permanent self and refuse to distinguish between 
consciousness and cognitions on the ground that they are absolutely 
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indivisible in experience. But memory defies explanation on this 
denial. Memory requires more than mere dating of a fact in the past. 

It must be dated in one’s past. One must think that he directly ex- 
perienced its occurrence. At the same time, of course there is also the 
other side to the issue. A permanent, unvarying self will resist all 
change. There can be no recalls and revivals in its knowledge. Buddhi- 
fativa as the scat of Memory impressions is the solution implied in the 
problem. 

The admission that buddhi-tativa is the seat of merit (punya) and de- 
merit (papa) contains implicitly all its division of dispositions and deter- 
Minations (bhavas and pratyayas). The latent linpressions of man’s 
deeds (constituting the contents of his Unconscious) are grounded in 
buddbi characterised by non-discrimination and lead to activities Which 
are ‘deserved’ at the respective times. Intellect’s modes of reference 
to a content or dispositions are determined by this factor. Accumulat- 
ed merit (punya) takes the form of the disposition of dharma and accu- 
mulated demerit (papa) takes the form of a-dharma. Dharma, Jitina, 
vairagya and aisvarya belong to ‘pure’ buddhi while a-dharma, ajhana and 
anaisvarya belong to buddhi with the uparaga of tamas. Avair ‘a8ya (raga) 
pertains to buddhi under the influence of rajas.® 

Determination, judgment involves the element of subjective resolve 
which appears in the gross form as ‘who can compare with me’, 
Subjective resolve is different from the certitude of judgment which is 
content-determined. It is the implicit ‘I’ in all assertorial certitude, the 
self-assertiveness in assertion, the ego-motive in perception.®? 4fg,5_ 
Kara is, accordingly, evolved from the rajas element of buddhi. Another 
difference between buddhi and ahamkara is that while buddhi is ‘instru- 
mental’, aharirkara, like &a/d-tattva is ‘nominative’ in relation to self’s 
action, 63 ae 

Abhamkara differentiates because of the distributive emphasis of 
the ganas again, into bhitad:, vaikhari and taijasa,™ er first giving rise to 
the luminous evolutes of #anas (mind) and jaanendr iya (sense), the second 
to karmendriya (motor organs)® and the third to qoymama (sable elemen- 
ts). The function of distinguishing the deteonunant (7Sesaua), from the 
determinate object (vifesya) indeterminately given through the senses, 
is the work of mind (wanas).°6 Manas mediates between eG outer 
senses and baddhi and the swiftness of action that this mediating role 
entails, explains its sa¢/va nature. ‘The three internal organs — mangs, 
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ie , or nd 
buddhi and ahamvkara —are specific modes of exercise of secha, jana ® 


kriya of the experient self (purusa). 

The outer senses of knowledge and actior 
motorium both are derived from a variety of ahbamkara, 
bhitas. ‘The five jfanendriyas stand for the function or faculty 
audition, olfaction, ductatory and tactile sensory functions rather than 
their physiological counterparts. Saiva Siddhanta advocates prapyahare— 
vada®?’ according to which the sense pervades or relates tO ‘the 
object and knows. Immediate contactual relation is a precondition of 


1 — the sensorium and the 


experience at the sensual as well as intellectual levels. The eye alone 
because of its translucence due to relative preponderance of sativa; of 
the sattva-predominant group of five senses ‘goes over’ to its data. 
while the other senses ‘stay’ and pervade their respective data. 

One peculiarity of the visual sense significant in Saiva Siddhanta. 
account is the recognition of its nature as a sepcies of light and yet as 
dependent for its illumination on the external physical light. The 
relative preponderance of the sa¢#va component of the sense explains 
its ‘luminous’ character. But /emas as the counterpart of saf/va is also 
present, the evolute of which , namely physical darkness is congenital 
to the visual sense; while luminous it cannot illumine unaided by phy- 
sical light. The latter is the evolute of the sa¢/va preponderant aspect 
of tamas ahanikara and therefore proves a complement for the visual 


sense.®§ 

The sensory organs manifest the jitana-sakti of self while the motor 
organs manifest kriya-Sakti.’ Just as one self-identical knowing func- 
tion is modalised into different functions as visual and so on, because 
of differences in the data of knowledge, one sclf-identical conative func- 
tion is distinguishable as vatious motor functions in terms of differences 
of activity. The Sankhya-Vedanta tradition conceives spirit in terms 
only of the function of knowledge and relegates Ar7ya@ to what is Out- 
side spirit. Sniva Siddhanta rejects the view on the ground that spirit 
being ubiquitous, action that takes place in its presence must also be 
unexcepted in the case of inert objects. This is not however the 
case. All action is, therefore, willed action directly or otherwise. 

From that variety of ahawkara where the quality of darkness and 
inertia are preponderant are evolved the five fanmatras (subtle elements) 
which are attributive and the five wababhitas (gross elements) 
which are substantial. Introduction of this distinction of attribute 
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(guna) and substance (guniy) 
All physical and PSycho-ph 
fuyas Where guna stands fo 
is nota sub-quality, 


is distinctive of Saiva Siddhanta metaphysics. 
ysical ‘substances’ are indeed evolutes of three 
r quality. This is admissible as substance 
This is admissible as substance is not a substrate 
of qualities but Only the latter in the collective.72 

The mayiya in brief comprises the Sphere of the tattvas which 
constitute (i) the accessory to knowledge in the broadest sense, the ten 
clements gross and Subtle at the outer periphery being the outermost 
accessory, the ten Senses, sensory and motor being the outer accessory, 
cing inner-outer and the vidyg-tattvas the inner- 


Most, and (ii) the correlates of experience, tattvas of the form of uni- 
verses being 


the four inner senses b 


‘common? correlates for experience for all selves, those 
of the form of ‘incorporeal bodies’ (puryastaka) being the ‘uncommon’, 
that is, specific correlates of experience unique for each self, and of the 
form of COrporeal bodies (sthitla-deha) being the ‘common-uncommon’ 
Correlate of experience, Mdyiya is the macro-cosmic and micro-cosmic 
reality which sefves us the medium for the Operation of the three-fold 


bonds of Maya, karma and mala. 





x 
THE DOCTRINE OF MALA 


The problem of the real core of bondage has been shelved while 
considering the nature of the ‘bondage’ of body, sense, worlds and 11s 
objects (waiya) on the one hand, and of deeds arising from a sense of 
agency (karma) on the other. What is that which when present, the 
aforementioned agencies of bondage are also present as bonds binding 
man, but when overcome cease to bindhim ? Maya and karma do not 
bind the free, neither the eternally free God, nor the ‘freed’ man. ‘Thes© 
are indeed bonds binding man already ‘bound’. This primordial bom 
dage is wala} 

Mala is characteristically described as utter darkness, ‘darkness 
beyond all darkness’® which is not to be perceived or plumbed by 4%Y 
human device. Ma/a is pre-cosmic — pre-macto, pre-micto — cosmic; 
‘occasioning’ the sequence of cosmic functions and also the sequence 
of states (avastha) of consciousness obtaining between the two poles of 
oblivion and memory. In either of them wa/a functions ‘from without’ 
conscious man, its presence unfelt and unperceived by the ‘T’. 

Like the concept of maya, mala also can be studied as regards its €X- 
istence through a critique of the concept of afana of Vedanta,® to 
which it bears some resemblance. What is chiefly disputed about the 
Vedantic concept of a/fana is the underlying notion of self as Pure con- 
sciousness. ‘That the self exists asan entity dissociated from its somatic 
and even psychic condition of existence is granted. It is by reference 
to such experience indeed that we are able to tell discriminatingly 
pasu apart from pasa. What Saiva Siddhanta will dispute is that the self 
resting in itself is immediately conscious. ‘The Saiva Siddhanta view 
of pasu must be kept in view. The self is in theory consciousness, and 
yet factually unconscious. Its knowledge and action will have to be 
permitted to manifest themselves from within reactivated from a cOof- 
dition of inhibition. The material accessories constituting the 
physical and the psychical organism serve to manifest consciousness; 
and manifest in accordance with the instinct for action and 
disposition for knowledge provided by the seeds of karma which are 
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resent beginnj 
ea The span of its manifest consciousness, its 
Ry © ; Subsidence are determined by the auxiliary of karma. 

ae ; nuee in theory self is infinite and is identical with conscious- 
oe ne ee and knowledge unmediated by the operation of 
material ACCCSSsOries are as good as non-existent (asat-samana, Stinya-kalpa). 

| A contrast of this view with the concept of sakst-caitanya of Vedanta 
will promise the right perspective for a critical understandine of the 
meaning of the concept of wala.4 7 


Ignorance and the problem of evidence® 


in of wor a gene ee 
of the empirical sould Ph Re Sint. 3 aii ; at ae 
are derived from Ion a, ee ape an SNORE Ue 
history of belief,’6 \ 1 hole sill ae amy ie ae 
world. In support ~ re sere is the cause of the empirical 
eects, ant of this theory it becomes necessary to demonstrate 

' cnowledge of Ignorance apart from the empirical 
World. The cause must be shown to exist logically prior to its effect. 
Such a claim —the claim to demonstrate not only its existence but also 
Its knowledge, necessitates also the postulation of a consciousness 
to apprehend the causal Ignorance.’ Accordingly all the available 
evidence are pressed into service simultaneously of such a cause and 
of a consciousness in witness thereof. 

Of perceptual evidence two kinds of avyowals of ignorance are 
Noted — one of general ‘objectless’ ignorance as in ‘I do not kncw’, and 
the other of ignorance of something specific, as in ‘I do not know myself 
and others’. Both, it is claimed, evidence a direct acquaintance with 
Ignorance as something positive, and not privative on the part of a 
transcendental consciousness (sd&$i"). 

Evidence of Ignorance is sought in a more impressive mannet from 
an analysis of the sequence of states (avasthd).8 Here again the enquiry 
Into positive Ignorance resolves into enquiry about the transcendental 
knower through the avasthas.2 A consciousness confined to One state 
Cannot know the state gra state.J9 Attempts which equate one OF more 
of the physical accessory of consciousness functioning on the different 
States will have to face this problem, namely how in that case can it know 
that state as a state. The gdvaitin’s solution of this problem is to og 
nize Ignorance the object par excellence as that which modifies into 
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diverse objects. Differences in the States are traceable to differences in 
the object.** The gross physical thing of the wakeful consciousness, 
the sub-sensible world of dream, and the attenuated ‘object’ in deep 
sleep are all of the objective realm —the realm of Ignorance. From 
such differences in the object the distinction of the knowing subject 
(from the different objects) emerges — a non-variant, transcendental] 
consciousness. Memory judgments like ‘T slept well; I did not know 
anything’ evidence direct acquaintance with Ignorance on the part of 
such a consciousness, 


So witdna and saksin —Tenorance and Witness-self are two interrelated 
concepts, and evidence of one is also evidence of the other. By impli- 
cation, the legitimacy of the concept of wa/a is denied as the latter implies 
that Ignorance could be evidenced without simultancously bearing evi- 
dence to a Witness-self. A detailed consideration and criticism of the 
Advaita analysis of the twin-concepts is therefore in order. Tt will 
also bring out the difference in the quality of evidence that Saiva 
Siddhanta adduces for wa/z. 

Perceptual evidence and a/fana 


The question is whether these perceptual and memory judgments. 
about Ignorance may not be more plausibly interpreted in ways which 
do not imply an existent a#ana and consciousness thereof.¥2 ‘I do not 
know’ is evidence of a mere factual ptivation or absence of know- 
ledge, as may be seen from the use of the Negative prefix in the 
aforesaid and similar perceptual judgments.4® It is a commonplace 
assumption that prior to the rise of any specific knowledge a factual 
absence of that knowledge exists. All such expressions assertive of 
one’s knowledge of ignorance, general or specific, merely imply a 
simple negation and a ‘ perception’ of that negation.l4 

But then an assertion about the negation of knowledge, is somewhat 
patadoxical. The problem is: does the assertion imply or not a prior 
knowledge of the negated (pratiyogin) before there arises a knowledge 
of negation. On neither count, negation of knowledge seems assert- 
ible.1* If there is a prior knowledge of the absent (pratiyogin) before an 
assettion of absence, this very knowled ge will militate against the claim 
to know absence as such of all that thete is. If, on the other hand, 
there is no prior knowledge of the absent, an assertion implying know- 
ledge of the absence of knowledge itself cannot arise. Without a prior 
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knowledge of the counter-correlate (pratiyogin) there can arise no know- 


ledge of absence. 
The dilemma stated in simpler language amounts to this: To know 


absence presupposes a prior knowledge, a knowledge presumably of 
t whose absence 1s claimed to be known. The pre- 


that very objec 
y in so faras absence is always absence of some- 


supposition is necessat 
thing and knowledge, knowledge of some object. All affirmation is 
affirmation of something (in the logical sense of some) while negation is 
absolute negation. But then, to grant this will mean a contradiction. To 
ng and also claim to know its absence are contradictory. 


know somethi 
iat ‘I do not know’ merely pre-supposes some 


It cannot be held tl 
knowledge, say knowledge of a pitcher as against which I say I do not 


know. As the disavowal of knowledge in ‘I am ignorant’ is general, 
not of anything in particular, a previous knowledge of, say a pitcher, it 
is thought, may be safely pre-supposed as the counter-correlate without 
offending against the claim not to knowathing. But this is not tenable. 
On the analysis that ‘I do not know’ implies absence of knowledge a 
prior knowledge of even a pitcher will be proof against the claim of 
absence of knowledge.?® This will be so whether ‘absence of know- 
ledge’ is understood as oeneric absence (samanyabhava), or as a conjunc- 
tion of specific absences (abhava-kiita). A generic absence of know- 
ledge cannot be unpervaded by one of its specific absences implied by 


the prior knowledge of a pitcher. A ‘composite or heap’ of absences, 


oa generic absence only when it is a 
Denial of even one specific absence 


tion of a composite of absences 


again, is equivalent in truth value t 

product of a// specific absences. 
will not be compatible with the asser 
considered as a logical product.” There will, 
tingence of accepting the plausibility of one’s disa 
thing at the same time while he has knowledge of tha 
The same difficulty will make it impossible to apprehend the ab- 
‘sence of a particular knowledge (jitana-visesabhava). To perceive the 
absence of a thing, 7# has first to be brought within consciousness. 
myself and others’ need not 


‘The negative judgment ‘I do not know 
udgment, it may be thought. It only pre- 


erhaps in imagination or memory, about 
If there is even a presen- 


how can one assert in the 


otherwise, arise the con- 
vowal to know some- 
t something.§ 


presuppose an affirmative | 
supposes the presentation p 
myself and others. But is this plausible? 
tation of an object to one’s consciousness, 
same breath its absence? 
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It may be thought that the counter-correlate or the ‘describer 
(uiriipaka) of a perceptual knowledge of absence of an object is, apPto— 
hension of the perceptual knowledge and not an apprehension of that 
object whose absence is to be perceived. In apprehending the perceP= 
tion of, say a pitcher, one has only an apprehension of some perception 
and not of a specific pitcher-perception. This also is not acceptable- 
An apprehension which ‘describes’ the perception of the pitcher’s ab- 
sence will necessarily involve apprehension of the determinant of that 
perception, namely the pitcher. Absence of a knowledge of the pitcher 
will presuppose not merely a general knowledge of the counter-correlate 
but a determinate knowledge of the pitcher.1° 

Yet another defence of the position that ‘I do not know’ evidences 
only ‘absence’ of knowledge can be as follows: The proposition ‘I 
do not know’ does not of course involve negation of a particular object 
previously known as such, but negation of some object that may be 
given some determinate predicate, say that itis man. Remembering a 
thing which is both given and of the form of a person, I say, ‘I do not 
know’ meaning by it that I do not know if the given were a person or 
not. As negation here only presupposes only a recollection of what 
is given as possibly a person, the latter is compatible with a negation 
of the same implied by the assertion that I do not know if the given 
wereapetson. Itis only if there is a previous knowledge of the given 
as the person, that ‘I do not know that the given is person’ will be a 
contradiction. 

In reply, it may be observed that as negation cannot be given apart 
from the twin factors of knowledge of the thing negated (pratiyogin) and. 
locus of the negation (anuyogin), in the above analysis a knowledge of the 
absence of a personas characterising the given, will entailalsoa previous 
Knowledge of (7) the person, as that of whom there is absence and of 
(77) the ‘given? as that whereof something is absent. ‘Therefore even. 
if the counter-correlate of negation be only a memory-judgment there 
is no escape from self-contradiction. In the very negation itself is in- 
volved a knowledge of something and simultaneously a disavowal of its 
knowledge. 

Nor may it be argued that a knowledge of the negated which ne- 
gation entails is only a prior knowledge, that is knowledge pertaining 
to some other time, so that the latter may not be contradicted by its 
being disclaimed in the present Negation. A negative judgment of 
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) tion, pertain; 
perce] I NING to the 


present must imply an affirmation pertaining 
to the same present. 


AV perceptual judgment by definition apprehends 
a 0 the past nor to the future, but only to the present 
Occasion of the €xperience which that judgment directly reports. The 


‘atiyooin of ¢ 
pratiyogin OF a perceptual negation accordingly cannot relate to some 
. ” 
Other time.*° 


what pertains neither t 


The question of how both knowledge and ignorance with regard 
to an identical content are compatible on the hypothesis of bhavarfipa 
aidna remains, however, to be discussed. ljfana is understood on a 
parity with Jtana aS a positive something rather than as the privation or 
absence of /fdna. The problem then will be about the relation of this 
positive Ignorance to knowledge. It is one of opposition or no oppo- 
sition? If latter, that is, if Ignorance were compatible with knowledge, 
When one comes to know a pitcher one may also at the same time well 
claim to be ignorant of it. Knowledge of the pitcher must be simul- 
taneously Compatible with ignorance of the pitcher, as not opposed to 
it. If, however, Ignorance were the opposiez*1 of knowledge the old 
difficulty raised against the ‘privation’ theory will have to be faced. 
To be ignorant is to be aware of its opposition to knowledge®® and 
therefore ignorance of the pitcher will presuppose simultaneously a 
knowledge of the pitcher?’ no less on this theory than on the theory 
that ignorance is a factual privation of knowledge. 


In reply, it is pointed out how knowledge and ignorance can be com- 
Patible with regard to the same content, and that indeed, because it is 
Possible that there is consciousness of igmorance. ‘The same content 
May be known, negatively as well as positively, as unknown and as 
known. The Object of ignorance is not indeed known through the 
Senses and the connected factors of the mind (erttij#ana) and yet 1t 
Cannot be said to be not known at all. 

The Advaitin postulates a transcendental consciousness (saksij fidna) 
besides the empirical, which knows @// things always. Itis independent 
of the instruments of knowledge and disappears no more with the 
latter’s disappearance than it is produced with them. It is by the 
acceptance of this eternal knowledge that even one’s ignorance Pau 
Manifest to oneself. Ignorance is really not incompatible eae this 
Séksi-jiiana; the latter, actually reveals ignorance along with its locus 


anid object. 
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atible wi 
There are then two kinds of knowledge, one comp4 th 


+i jousness j 
ignorance, the other not. The non-empirical witness-coms© Ss 


; de <nowledg 
compatible with ignorance; it reveals it qua opposite of kn Sc. 


Ignorance of pitcher, for example, is illumined by saksi# G4? opposite of 
a knowledge of pitcher. Ignorance of pitcher, the knowledge regarding 
which it is ignorance, and the ‘determinant’ of the knowledge namely, 
a pitcher —all are indifferently illumined by saksin. An indeterminate 


knowledge is not, therefore incompatible with a determinate 187OT@nce. 


It may be asked whether an indeterminate knowledge of ignorance 


of a pitcher must not again be preceded by a determinate knowledge of 
pitcher. Without a previous determinate knowledge of the pitcher 
how can one be conscious of being ignorant of the pitcher ? That an 
‘indeterminate’ knowledge of pitcher can co-exist with a determinate 
ignorance of the same, therefore stands unproven. An indeterminate 
knowledge of pitcher will point in its turn to a determinate pitcher as 
its cause. Even though saks/-jftana may be compatible with ignorance, 
the vrttijfana which it in turn presupposes will, therefore, conflict with 
the ignorance. 

The answer to this objection is simple. This order, that before the 
manifestation of the ‘pitcher-qualified ignorance’ there must /7rst be 
determinately manifest the pitcher, will hold good only in the case of 
occurrent or originated instances of knowledge. But transcendental] 
consciousness is eternal and it eternally manifests all things.24 There- 
fore, even though a ‘determinate’ (avacchinna) manifestation may point to 
a ‘determinant’ (avacchedaka), in, the case pertaining to sd@ksi-jiana there 
is No time-relation of first and later between the two. The two are simul- 
taneously manifest to sd&sin. 

This answer will also adequately meet the objection that even as 
ignorance is known as a positive something it is also known as the 
Opposite of knowledge and that therefore on this theory too One is not 
free from the presupposition of a militating counter-correlate. The 
Problem of ignorance arising neither with nor without the knowledge 
of what one is ignorant of, namely, the pratiyogin does not simply arise 
on the assumption of a transcendental consciousness which simwu/tancously 
manifests ignorance and its so-called counter-correlate. The difficulties 
atisine from either accepting or tejecting a counter-correlate fof 
Negation become irrelevant on the hypothesis of a positive ignorance 
apprehended by a transcendental consciousness. 
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Nor a he Claims of the theory of ‘absence of knowledee’ be but- 
tressed witha Similar defence. Accepting a transcendental aes é 
one may profitably defend the theory ohaitenes of ends ‘le PWlial cos 
ie le } : vledge’ instead 
of surrendering it to that of ‘positive ignorance’. But this is not tenable 
for transcendental COnsciousness is indeterminate by definition while 
all cognition of absence is determinate as implying cognition of the 
absence Of somerthing.2 ‘The postulate of transcendental knowledce 
: 2% , @ 
cannot be pressed into Service to solve the problem of the apperceiving 
of the aheenne of knowledge. ‘Transcendental knowledge apperceives 
hegation 11 sie Senerality while the particular knowledge of the thing 
Negated, ‘areal 1s rightly opposed to negation, is acquired extraueonels: 
by the operation of pry}, That this exilanation cdshot hola come 
Sence’ may be seen from the fact that there is no such thing as a gene- 
talised absence as al] absence is essentially determinate. 
The upshot Of the discussion is, briefly, that the judgment ‘I am 
Ignorant’ evidences a positive Ignorance which is being attributed to me, 
and that therefore it has parity with ‘I know’. The solution to the 
Paradox of my knowledge of what I am ignorant of, is that ‘knowledge’ 
Of Ignorance is transcendental knowledge which simultaneously illu- 
Mines contents as well as ignorance of the contents. The main point 
of dispute in this account is the contention that aj#anais never opposed 
to the sa&sin Or what is same, the s@ksijfana never opposes but on the 
Other hand, always is revelatory of a/f#dna. But is saksi-jfana always 
tevelatory ? 
Take the instance of the experience of pleasure. This is, admittedly, 
a case of transcendental intuition (sd&s?jfdna). How is it thata ‘delu- 
Sion’ of pleasure is never as a rule experienced? It is idle to say that 
Pleasure is ¢#/rinsically free from obscutation and that therefore it is 
Meant, that it is revealed by transcendental knowledge ever as unob- 
Scured. For, in that case, it is pertinent to ask how when pleasure 1s 
Not, as a fact, experienced one says ‘I am unaware of pleasure’. If 
Pleasure 97/@ 4N internal state is ever unobscured it should always be 
Manifest to ONe’s consciousness and not only when it is in fact experi- 
enced. Pleasure is not experienced when it is not manifest, and when 
it is manifest it is never ‘unexperienced’ such that one may feel one is 
ignorant of it. The legitimate presumption, then, is that the UHORs: 
Cured nature of pleasure-experience, is due to the circumstance that it 1s 
tevealed by the transcendental consciousness. The latter no less than 
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It 


all empirical knowledge is inimical to obscuration by ignorance: 
is not ‘conducive’ to it.76 

The opponent holds that while transcendental knowledge i 
opposed to ignorance, empirical, relational knowledge is the Opp? 
and constitutes indeed the termination of ignorance. Is this always 


so? When one fails to recollect, say a pitcher seen on a previous 


s US 
site 


occasion, one’s ever present transcendental knowledge alone does not 
suffice to reveal one’s non-recollection of pitcher. Even as one is, 
transcendentally, conscious of one’s forgetfulness, one is not specifically 
conscious of one’s forgetfulness of pitcher. For the latter, what 1s © 
quired is a relational knowledge of the form of memory. 


Again take an instance of a valid inference to the effect that a yonder 
hill is fiery. This inferential knowledge which is a case of wpfti-jfhana 
is not, however, a v//#i which can terminate i enorance and unveil the 
inferred fire to the eye of the percipient. Accordingly, it is not 2 
counter-positive of aj#ana and should take the form of the judgment 
‘I do not know’ instead of ‘I know it is fiery’. 


The contention that rtf jana is terminative of ignorance while 
saksi-jfiana is tolerant, and even conducive to ignorance, therefore, stands 
unproven. On the one hand, in the presence of sdksi-jfana there is no 
obscuration, no ignorance. On the other, even when urtti-jfidana fanc- 
tions ignorance persists, unaffected by the former’s presence. What 
does this show ??? 


Instead of therefore accepting a questionable bhava-riipa ajftana which 
saksiJiiana reveals, it can be more plausibly held that it is only a negation 
of knowledge ( jianabhava) that is being borne witness to by sa&&sin. The 
argument that séksi-jiiana is indeterminate cognition while all cognition 
of absence is determinate presents no special difficulty on this theory, 
no more than on the theory of bhdva-riipa ajiana. For even in the case 
of the positive Ignorance its counterpositiveness to a prior knowledge 
makes it no less determinate. That Ignorance is, as such, apperceived 
by saksin while its counterpositiveness to knowledge can be perceived by 
an extraneous vyritiJfana is a plea which can be urged as well in defence 
of ‘negation of knowledge’. The generality of all negation is determinate 
and so it may be argued that there can be noappercciving of negation 
as such as in the case of Positive Ignorance. But an indeterminate 
saksin, unlike an occurrent vrr//, can apperceive negation as such, because 
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en hypothesi Saksin is n 


Ot generated, say s 
object of negation 28 ed, say, by a previous know 


ledge of the 
Remembrance ang ajitane 


Remembrance ae a mi de: : 
(susupt!) 1s embodied tosks ici i ie ner Ce aeate 
did not know anwit: ° soundity’, 
ae, align ne es has on waking. This is adduced 
collection to ¢] P cee eis of ajfana. Remembrance or te- 

~ nat effect on waking after deep sleep is evidence of 
eeitatice With ajhana during the Sleep state which is being 
remembered in the form ‘T was absolutely ignorant then’. S 


direct acqu 


The com- 
gment bears evidence to (/) the existence of the 


ing sleep and also (7) experience of it in an un- 
during that state. Were there no ajhana and were 


monplace Memory-jud 
positive ajfRana dur 
self-conscious Way 


* Phe Vedic esata el Taig hd so ino 
the continuity of esate ae ~ : 5 re ining AN wes 
as a positive somethin ei weit ube presence os esa 
he ¢ homogeneous and indeterminate, as pure objec- 
tivity shorn of al] empirical variety. Saiva Siddhanta, as it shall be made 
Clear, aes Get accept this analysis. There is no positive ‘objective’ 
ESPerisnce 1n sleep®9 and amacit-sakti already individualised as agent- 
subject of experience is characterised by absence of knowledge of the 
empirical world in the absence of a functioning of the means of know- 
ledge. netig deep sleep the aman in its individuated form as ‘TV’ 
exists but without knowledge of any object and feeling of pleasure and 
the factual absence of knowledge and feeling in that state is known 
only by inference on waking from sleep. 

Had there been knowledge during sleep, there would be memory- 
impressions of the same on awakening; but the judgment ‘I did not 
know anything? is ptoof of the paucity of any memory. The content 
of the judgment in fact is itself evidence of the utter absence of memory 
about the sleep-state preceding it. From the absence of memory can 
we not infer in retrospect the factual absence of any knowledge during 
the condition of deep sleep? 

But this inference surely is opento question.®° Firstly, while allremem- 
brance necessarily points to a previous experience, all experience need 
Not have to be accompanied by remembrance, so that from an Aes oa 
of remembrance one may infer the absence of a previous experienc: 
From the absence of any remembrance it is legitimate to infer a 


17 
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presumed absence of previous experience as but a possible ex } 


‘ cue »sgit 
ent absence of remembrance. There is no nece 
of the prese absence 


variability about absence of remembrance being preceded by 


of previous experience. jausible 
— a 
At the most, from the non-remembrance of anything it 1S Pp aay 
é . « 5 - [> W 1 
to infer the absence only of that kind of intense experienc’ \ 
REY 


is generally accompanied by residual impressions in the mind- 
impressionless experience might well have been characteristic of sleep. 
It cannot be argued that memory impressions of a previous expeticne 
are in the mind but are unrevived for want of the cues (ndbodhbaka) . For 
the memory judgment ‘I knew absolutely nothing’ certifies to the nome 
availability of the impressions. With intense thinking and mediates 
which is also one of the cues for reviving memory impressions OMC 4S yet 
never as a rule able to remember any previous experience during sleep. 

Absence of knowledge during sleep may be inferred from the cir- 
cumstance of the non-availability of the necessary conditions of know- 
ledge at hand, so it may be argued. But this is not tenable. For how 
is one to know about the non-availability of the conditions of know- 
ledge during sleep? ‘The conditions of knowledge are never known 
directly but inferred from the resulting knowledge. Absence of know- 
ledge is inferred from the absence of the conditions of knowledge and 
from the latter is inferred the absence of knowledge—a veritable 
Vicious circle. 

In sleep there could have been no knowledge because of the express 
non-functioning of the sense organs, it may be said. But is it ‘non- 
functioning of the sense organs’ at the time of sleep but as known now, 
that proves that absence of knowledge or is it non-functioning of the 
sense organs but as known immediately at the time of sleep itself? Not 
certainly the second. If knowledge of the non-functioning of senses 
was present during sleep then it is not true that the self is then charac- 
terised by absence of knowledge. Nor can my knowledge now about 
the non-functioning of the senses at the time of sleep be procf of the 
absence of knowledge at that time. My present knowledge cannot 
be used as a middle term to prove the absence of something in the past. 

The paucity of the operation of the senses during sleep might be 
inferred from the refreshed sense of well-being which characterises the 
body and mind on awakening, it may be urged. From the datum of the 
felt refreshedness of the senses and the fitness of the body on awakening, 
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the paucity of al] 
bance in deep slee ae Operation and a consequent absence of distur- 
P may be inferred; and from this acai : 
absence of any knowled duri Od ere eeee 
ledoe dui. +3 
in fe Salts g ring the condition of sleep. But this argu- 
a : ; Or what evidence is there regarding the connec- 
n between the pea at 
‘ wy SHS £efreshed. condition of the senses and their previous 
non-functioning ? NGE capes ie as : : 
Ws gs an Certainly direct experience, The two must be 
1 given at th . " 
m . | © Same time to one’s direct experience before a connec- 
On between the : " 
e I “in can be established. Nor can it be from others’ 
xperience. ~~ 
oes fol , “S Not after perceiving a non-functioning of senses 
ing followe : ie 
& ad by their refreshed condition in Others’ cases that one 


feels on awakeni 
““IHNS not to-have known anything while asleep 


ther physi 
: "5, P5YSstologica] explanations for the non-functioning of wanas 
Na the consequent yz . 
inconsciousness may be sous 
Middle term for inferrine 5 ee me re" - be ae as the 
< : ; (ex = 2 
Problem with such explanatinne ; ge during sleep.2?_ The 
to b " ¢xplanations is, how does the middle term come 
O be known. Evy, : 4 
Be ve hel Every Suggested middle term has in turn to be inferred 
ith the help of some other middle term. /\nd this launches us on an 
argument which js Viciously circular. 


Let then, “T did not tyow anything in sleep’ be a case of memory 
(paramarsa) but Why should it be memory referring to an objective 
€xperience? The aforesaid objections are only against taking >it as 
Inference but this itself is no proof of the experience of bhava-riipa 
Yitina during sleep. The memory, as the negative form of the memory 
judgment indicates, may well relate to the absence of any cognitive 
“Xperience. ‘'o demand a knowledge of the presence (prativogij ata) 
for the knowledge of absence (abhivaJ tana) Will not availin this case; 
any knowledge in the sleep-state is ex Aypothesi ruled out. ‘This is the 
Substance of the Objections raised against all attempts to infer with the 
help of some middle term the factual absence of knowledge during 
Sleep. Absence of knowledge may be characteristic of the self in sleep 
Without a knowledge of the counter-correlate. 


In reply it may be shown that the main point of objection against 
inferring absence of knowledge during sleep was the non-availability 
Of a middle term which mediates between the two states and is itself 
immediately known. On the theory of a positive Ignorance (bhava-riipa 
Yiting) no such difficulty can arise because Ignorance itself which 1s 
immediately perceived by saksin takes the place of the middle term. The 
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. - . : . : ? or 
ever available Ignorance which 1s immediate is the ‘middle tert? £ 
evidencing absence of knowledge during slecp. 

It is, therefore, plausible to hold that there is remembrance W? 


and from its presenc’s 


th 


regard to the presence of ajfana during sleep 
absence of any specific knowledge is to be inferred; ajfdna is adequate 
as the middle term because of its invariability and immediacy. AS 
Ignorance and specific knowledge are incompatible, from the presence 
of the first the absence of the second may be inferred. 
Examination and criticism 

Absence of specific knowledge during sleep is a fact. 
disputed is the positing of an a#ana to account for the absence of 


What is 


specific knowledge. The main consideration for interposing @/#4”7@ 
between the self and absence of specific knowledge is that the latter, 
namely ‘absence’ cannot as such be known except as a consequence 
of ajfiana. A knowledge of the absence of knowledge in any other 


sense seems inconceivable. 
Plausible as this position seems to be, it is not, however, free from 


dialectical difficulties. The alleged relation between the presence of 
Ignorance and absence of knowledge in sleep remains unproven. Igno- 
rance is the middle term and absence of knowledge is the major. Now, 
is the ‘absence of knowledge’ ‘described’ by Ignorance in the sleep- 
state absence of all knowledge or is it of some specific knowledge? 

Not the first. A general proposition to the effect that a// absence 
of knowledge is related to Ignorance cannot be asserted; no illustra- 
tive instance can be found in our waking life where the relation may 
be perceived. What waking life can illustrate is a relation between 
Ignorance of a particular thing and a specific absence of knowledge 
about that thing; with the latter can co-exist other knowledges. But 
to assert a telation with the absence of all knowledge — absence of 
knowledge with which no knowledge co-exists, is not possible on the 
basis of any evidence from wakefulness. 

Nor can the absence of knowledge in sleep which ignorance ‘des- 
cribes’ be specific absence. A specific absence of knowledge is com- 
patible with the presence of other knowledges; so that it is not esta- 
blished that during sleep the self is characterised by absence of al// 
knowledge. 

To say that Ignorance in sleep is related to a generic absence of 
knowledge in the sense of constant absence, will also not do. As the 
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absence of kno Wey 5 i 
Wledge characteristic of sleep is either prior absence of 
knowledge Which ; 


S to follow after waking or a Posterior absence of 
knowledge Preceding Sleep, in either case there cannot be constant 
absence of Knowledge. 

It may be atsued that a generic absence of knowledge in sleep caused 
by Ignorance, May be inferred in the following manner. In every 
individual AaSe Of ignorance in waking life we may perceive its relation 
tO a respective absence of knowledge; ignorance in respect of a pot is 
correlated with absence ofa knowledge of pot. From this it may be 
generalised that in the state of sleep which is marked by Ignorance 
there is a corresponding absence of knowledge in its generality. 

Every case Of lenorance is necessarily related to 4 respective absence 
of knowledge. And the condition of primal, objectless Ignorance in 
sleep may likewise be known to be related to a general absence of 
knowledge. Ignorance is immediately apprehended by sé&sin and from 
Ignorance may be tnferred absence of knowledge. Thus while abserce 
of knowledge during sleep remains unexplained on other hypotheses, 
on the hypothesis of Ignorance and a transcendental consciousness 
(sdksin) which apprehends Ignorance, it is adequately explained. 

This claim too cannot pass muster. Let us examine this position with 
care. There is alleged a necessary, universal relation between positive 
Ignorance and a negation or absence of knowledge, as there is between 
smoke and fire. The relation may be apprehended in any instance of 
waking life; ignorance of pot and an absence of pot-knowledge are 
apprehended as Mutually implicatory. Apprehension of the absence 
of say, pot-knowledge is open to all aa difficulties alleged against a 
knowledge of ignorance in so far as it is a discursive apprehension of 


absence; knowledge of absence of knowledge can arise neither with nor 
Without its counter-correlate. In the case of apprehension Of pO 
Ignorance this difficulty does not arise because of the availability O 
transcendental consciousness but in the case cf apprehension of aoe 
of knowledge with which positive Ignorance is apprehended ae e 
correlated, the difficulties urged by the opponent himself on the ear ps 
Occasion will arise, And without a knowledge of absence the eles 
universal relation between the two Will be uninstanced and thereror 
u idcenced. ; 
Give knowledge of the major term, namely absence of i Raitt 
unintelligible, still less is a knowledge of the middle term, 1a y 
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ignorance, intelligible. In the example cited above, the middle term is 
ignorance of pot; to be precise, it is apprehension of ‘pot-ignorance’ 
as characterised by the universal of ignorance, just like the knowledge 
of smoke in the universal relation (vyap¢i) between smoke and fire; the 
terms of the vyapti, the pervaded and the pervader are not mere parti- 
culars but determinate particulars ‘determined’ by their respective uni- 
versals. But saéksin can give an indeterminate perception of ignorance 
and cannot reveal determinately ‘ignorance with regard to pot’. The 
saksin can know Ignorance, not as aterm ina relation, but as essence 
in its intrinsic character. 

And lastly about the necessity of the relation between ignorance 
and absence of any knowledge: is the one necessarily related to the 
other, and if so, on what ground? As ignorance and specific know- 
ledge are contradictories, Ignorance can co-exist but only with ‘absence? 
of all specific knowledge. From this follows, that in sleep with Igno- 
rance coexists, not a general absence of knowledge but only absence 
of that kind of knowledge which is incompatible with Ignorance, 
Memory-knowledge, for example, is not incompatible with Ignorance; 
memory impressions of pot may well be co-present with ‘ignorance with 

regatd to pot’ and likewise, memory-impressions of all objects can 
well be present with Ignorance during sleep. 

Such are, in brief, the difficulties in inferring ‘absence’ of any know- 
ledge on the aes EHO of the existence Of a positive Ignorance, 
The difficulties ne as Insuperable on the assumption of it as without 
5.34 To them are in factadded the difficulties inherent in the concept 


positive Ignorance. 
e But this 1s only a 4 guogue argument. How does Saiva Siddhanta 
explain the inference of the absence of knowledge during sleep? Can 
y be said that because of the non-functioning of the causal apparatus 
it ; 
necessaty for knowledge during sleep, there was absence of knowledge > 


> what about the difficulties already raised? 
if ah answer® it may be suggested that (7) from the invariable absence 


ig memory for any mn yiledge during piste atate — which Iso tellingly 
ssed in the form ‘TT did not know anything’ it is plausible to infer 
wie atk of any ‘impression-leaving’ knowledge, (#7) from the absence 
; h knowledge it is plausible to infer the absence of the causal 
of suc 5 necessary for engendering knowledge and (2) lastly, ftom 


gratu “ : . 
poe cerred absence of the causa] apparatus it is plausible to infer the 
tne 
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absence of knowledge. It may be noted that circularity is avoided by 


arguing from the absence of a particular type of knowledge to the 


absence of the causal factors of knowledge and from thence again to 


the absence of all knowledge. This seems legitimate in as much as, the 


objective causal factors of knowledge are identical be it for knowledge 
that leaves behind impressions orfor knowledge that does not doso. 
Inference and a/jffana : *® 

The same spirit that Ignorance cannot be the unknowable — that 
it is “itself an object beside many others though it cannot have any 
other as its object, it being Ignorance’’—inspires the Advaitin to 
undertake to adduce ‘inferential’ proof for afiiana. Bhava-riipa ajfiana 
is inferred from the datum of knowledge of knowing something that 
was not previously known. All knowledge ‘s of the nature of manifes- 
tation and manifestation implies removal of some positive veil that 
covered what is being manifested. 

But surely the inference evidencing a/f#ana cannot be of the ordinary 
syllogistic type. What is sought to be established through inference 1s 
something which is not evident except, if at all, through this inference. 
It is not like fire which we already know by perception and now infer 


to be present, say in the yonder hill. The very existence of a/#ana has 


to be evidenced through inference so that no observed instance of it can 
be cited and on the basis of it a general rule framed.%? 

But the Advaitin is not deterred by these considerations. 
demonstrative proof of a sort quite different from the syllogistic type. 
It does not take the form of demonstrating that a/fana exists but that 
there must be something which is capable of being destroyed by right 
knowledge. The reason (efv) must be intrinsic to knowledge, some- 
thing in virtue of which right knowledge is knowledge. There must be 
something which is beginningless other than the previous absence of 
right knowledge which is capable of being destroyed. 

This is what right knowledge of, say A, invariably accompanies, 


the reason being that it is right knowledge — the cause of the manifesta- 
In similarity with the case 


He offers 


tion of the previously unmanifest object. 
of the right knowledge of say, B where the incidence of 47s right know- 


ledge may be seen to involve a destruction of the previous absence of 
his right knowledge, the case of A’s right knowledge also may be seen 
to involve or imply destruction of some positive Ignorance, akin to and 
yet different from the previous absence of A’s right knowledge. Some- 
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d is des- 


thing which is beginningless in nature unlike a different kk 
which also exists before the incidence of right knowledge an 
troyed or terminated by it.*8 

The inference is, indeed, very odd; it is made with so many stipula- 
tions and supported by an illustration which itself is expressly nO! ounene. 
tance of what is sought to be proved by the inference. The stipulations 
are apparently necessary to exclude the candidacy of the following from 
claiming the place of bhava-riipa ajitana (i) the previous absence of right 
knowledge which also invariably precedes and is terminated by right 
knowledge, (ii) the supersensible dispositions (adrs/a) in the Jocus of the 
self which too generally precede and are terminated by the effect and 
(iii) the preceding item of knowledge which a succeeding right know- 
ledge invariably supersedes (all knowledge being svottara-gupa-nasy4a)- 
What every right knowledge qua knowledge implies, on the other 
hand, necessarily and invariably is the existence of a positive, begin- 
ningless Nescience which it (the right knowledge) duly destroys: 

The above inference though very ingenious, and technically free from 
formal errors may be criticised on grounds of wanting in pursuasive- 
ness. A demonstrative inference must not merely demonstrate the 
necessary presence of the minor term (sddhya) in the major ( paksa) but, 
to be pursuasive, also demonstrate that it is present unconditionally 
except for the condition of the middle term (he/u). If what is sought 
to be proved is available in the paksa not in virtue of the presence of 
hetu but because of some condition (#padhi) other than the hen, the proof 
will consequently fail of its purposes as an effective clincher. In the 
inference about A’s right knowledge being invariably preceded by 
something which it (right knowledge) destroys because of its being a 
tight knowledge, the alleged precedence of ‘something destroyed by 
A’s knowledge’ may be due to the circumstance of that something 
being non-related to Aand not necessarily to its preceding a right 
knowledge.39 

Again take the illustrative instance (drs/ania) of the inference. ACS 
right knowledge is said to be a terminator of some positive beginningless 
ignorance which is different from a mere factual absence of A’s right 
knowledge which in turn is also terminated. And the example illustra- 
tive of knowledge in the role of a terminator, is B’s right knowledge 
which is known if only to terminate the factual absence of B’s right 
knowledge. The argument is more ingenious than pursuasive. And 
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the illustrative Instance is surely 


the least convincing part of the 
argument.’ 
o 


0 : 

The entire argument rests on the assumption that manifes- 
tation of an Object consists merely in dispelling what is Opposed to its 
relation. On the contrary, can it not be said that it consists as much 
in defining the Object ? 

Mala and the problem of evidence 


The upshot of the entire discussion is to deny that Ignorance can 
be established by perceptual or even by inferential evidences. Any 
attempt tO prove wala will presuppose a consciousness of the 
difference between bondage and liberation. It is only in the felt 
— between the two states that the real causal factor underlying 
the distinction can be known. Ma/e is Significantly described as 
‘darkness’ — ‘darkness beyond all darkness’ which is not to be per- 
ceived or plumbed by sense orreason. Theone point of difference drawn 
between physica] darkness and the Darkness of mata is that while physi- 
cal darkness veils all things but unveils itself, the second one unveils 
neither.* Picturesqueness apart the suggested difference excludes an 
exoteric understanding of the function of that which constitutes our 
bondage. That it is ‘darkness’ implies that it cannot be known from 
the point of view of the eye ‘in darkness’ but only from the viewpoint 
of the eye ‘in association with light’. Darkness has to be searched out 
by the help of light,42 Though ‘perception? is ruled out of court — the 
pas cannot perceive the transcendental condition of his pasu/va while 
conditioned by it. Inference and implication may be used to elucidate 
what is entailed by the contrast of bondage and liberation.*? 


Arguments for Mala! 


By what evidences does Saiva Siddhanta establish Gpava mala? 
Though no Perceptual evidence is admissible from the very nature of 
the case, reason can certainly help us to conceive of this principle of 
obscuration. The self must be obscured by wa/gin so far as the self while 
being unlimited is Je facto only of limited knowledge. One who is never 
of limited knowledge is never also obscured by wala presumably as it 
is, for example, in the case of God.” If self were not obscured by ~4/a, 
whence comes his desire for experience ?3 The will to live and enjoy 
which underlies a life of affirmation ( pravrtti) characterising all living 
beings proceeds from a state of primordial ptivation and obscuration." 
It is the latter state of deprivation that drives or impels one into acti- 
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vity. From this experience of felt impulsion we infer an antecedent 
state of obscuration and arrest. The rise of this impulsion to act will 
be unaccountable. If this desire (@saksi) for bhoga can arise in one who 
is unobscured by ma/a it can arise too in the case of the liberated 
(mukta). By liberation (woksa) we mean termination of bhoga.® Attach- 
ment (raga ) is ofcourse the immediate cause of the desire for fenjoy-~ 
ment’. But why does attachment fail to lead the liberated into b/ogé "aie 
Neither the ever free Lord, nor the freed or liberated soul suffers fro™ 
longing for ‘enjoyment’. 

The chief argument for the admission of ma/a is, that its presence 
is the implication of the distinction between bondage and liberation- 
On no other valid presumption can liberation be told apart from bon- 
dage.’ 

The liberated man (wuk/a) 1s one who is liberated from something 
which was throughout with him during bondage and, presumably; 
constituting his bondage from which he is now said to be liberated. 
Freedom from wa/a alone it may be shown constitutes freedom from 
bondage as such.’ It is not mere freedom from embodiment because 
in death and again in the states of world-dissolution such freedom 
is achieved. For the same reason it cannot be also freedom from cog- 
nition efc.2 because the latter are contingent on the embodied condition. 
It cannotalso be freedom from good (dharma) and evil (adharma). AS 
self is always intrinsically free from them — dharma and adbarma being 
only dispositions of buddbi, even in the bound condition itself, such 
freedom is secure. It cannot be freedom from the karma which is causa- 
tively constitutive of respective experiences. Freedom from arma 
which is actively causative (phalopadayaka) of bhoga is achieved in the state 
of Dissolution also. Freedom from karma which is potentially causative 
(savariipayogya) of bhoga on the other hand is not achieved evenin wmoksa, 
because a potential cause being identical with essence is never terminable. 
Moreover, freedom from a potential, undifferentiated karma may be 
said to be achieved in a measure by every one here itself; for example, 
one is free from the potentiality of another’s karma. Nor may it be said 
that by karma should be meant the respective karma of persons causing 
the respective bhoga. Itis simpler to assume a causal relationship bet- 
ween karma qua karma (karmatvena) not necessarily one’s karma (svakta- 
karma) and bhoga. Saiva Siddhanta assumes niyati as the allocating 
principle conditioning the experience of the fruits of karma to the res- 
pective agents. 
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Nor does freedom fr 


Om impression of delusion (bhrayti-vasang 3 
stitute moksai2 P ( antl vasana) con 


as the self is shkcemntaae toe peas in a Soe ways achieved: so far 
1 = - Buddhi is the seat of impressions and self per se 
is always free from it. Freedom from maya also is not th of 
moksa because one articular self may be freed f. Anal 
maya?® Maya's ea ' yi ~ 1 from the sphere of 
’ Mce is necessary for evolving the tattvas in the 
form of the ©Ommon world as well as for evolving the uncommon 
page. the puryastaka, the vehicle for each individual 
- Io be freed from the enjoyer-enjoyed relationship 
(bhogya-bhokir-bhava) between maya@ and purusa is also not moksa. For 
here agin If it is freedom from actual relationship such freedom is 
available in pra/aya itself. If it is freedom from a potentiality (svaripa- 
yogyata) of it even the freed one is not free from it as potentiality per- 
sists without end.14 
By the method of elimination it thus follows that what one is 
freed from when one attains woksa is an unconditioned condition 
obstructing unconditionedly again the unbroken continuity of bliss- 
experience; termination of this condition alone implies Freedom.35 
The argument for yya/ag thus narrows down to one point: a primordial 
non-manifestness of the experience of Bliss constitutive of one’s very 
Being (Sivan) 16 
But this argument is quite vulnerable. As mwa/z is one, as one is 
liberated from wa/g the latter must cease to exist. If it be argued that 
mala though One has many concealing Saketish? and that it is only one 
Sakti that is called off as a result of one attaining liberation, the same. 
may be said about the already accepted Principle of waya; maya is one 
but it has innumerable ‘individual’ Saktzs which go to constitute the 
puryastaka of individual selves; one such S¢k#i disappears on one atain- 
ing liberation, but gyda itself continues. Why posit mala? | 
Again, one may not at all admit the intelligibility of bliss-experience. 
To say that it is characteristic of attainment of Freedom makes no sense. 
What after all is the evidence of the presence of such experience in moka 
when we have, admittedly, no inkling of it now? Assuming that it 
is present in moksa, it may well be that it originated with the advent 
of woksa. Why have we to assume its existence even now and also posit 


— ~ . ? 
some obstruction for it to account for our non-experience of it? Nor 
also to end, 


may it be argued that an originated experience might have 
pendent 


and that, therefore, there may be a relapse to bondage. On inde 
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ksa is in- 
Neither 

riginated 


grounds, for example, from scripture, we know that “7 
terminable and that one never swerves from that conditio®- 
may one argue from the eternity of woksato the eternal u° 
nature of bliss-experience. By the same logic one may nee 
that woksa itself is unoriginated.18 

If bliss experience is unintelligible its non-manisfestness (aprakasatva) 
is sayen less proved. <A privation or absence, in a literal sens of selfs 
Juminosity,!® cannot certainly be what is meant by non-manifestness, 
As self’s luminosity is eternal its absence is non-available even in 
Bondage in Spite of the presence of what allegedly conditions its non- 
manifestness. Non-manifestness cannot also mean a modified state 
of self’s luminosity.29 The latter, identical with self is immutable 
(4parinamin) and if it can be modified it can be as well originated. Nor 
Se non-manifestness imply absence of relation with the object.2t 
Neither self-relation (svariipa-sambandba) nor identity relation (sadatmya) 
_ gan admit of its own absence. An external conjunction which admits 
also aisjunction is unthinkable as the relation between self’s Juminosity 
and the Object illumined by it. Non-manifestness cannot also be 
interpreted to mean being related to darkness (tamas\ because to do 
so is to beg the very question at issue, 


e to say 


As self’s nature is of the essence of manifestness ( prakasatmaka) to 
admit non-manifestness for it is indeed contradictory. Therefore, by 
non-manifestness what is meant one may say, is absence, not of self’s 
luminosity, but the luminosity due to yrt7723 — 4 judgment of the feeling 
of bliss considered a mode of buddhi. To this the objection is: such 
non-manifestness is available in the state of moksa also, as for example, 
in the case of the Freed self who also does not have a judgment of bliss, 
and conversely, even in the state of bondage non-manifestness in the 
above sense of the term is not available: one has an inferential /wdgment 
or a judgment through the evidence of testimony, to the effect that one 
has the feeling of bliss.24 A judgment about one’s feeling of bliss one 
has even when one is not liberated from bondage, and paradoxically 
even the Liberated has no judgment of bliss-feeling. 

By non-manifestness is meant, it may be said, what is conveyed by 
the significant expression:” 7t7s not, and it is not manifest (nasti ha praka- 
Sate). What is implied by this expression is, that which should be 
patent as existent is covered and made to seem non-existent, which 
presumably is the work of an obstructing principle, namely ~a/a. 
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St as : 
iuapthnt liege aa nt returning to wakeful cones On after deep 
ae ything in the previous state, it isa common- 
place experience that the blissful nature of self i «i 
dee ee ae elf is non-existent and non- 
-., mae i thelunmaniics: character of bliss compatibly with 
“pr of its existence we have to appeal to a positive obstruc- 
tion, we cOvers or veils what should otherwise be manifest and 
makes 1t seem Non-existent. Such is wa/a, so it may be argued. 
sha i this does not seem convincing. The very experience to 
which bliss seems non-existent, it can be said, @ priori, cannot arise and 
ti PaPESSStOo “St is not: itis not manifest” is, consequently, inept. Ad- 
aoEon of ie nature of essential manifestness (svariipa-prakasa) to bliss 
is incompatible with even a seeming experience of its non-existence. 
In SO - as consciousness Zs self-luminous bliss and not merely as 
bliss, its existence cannot be abstracted from its self-luminosity such 
that one might suspect that only the latter was obscured and later de- 


obscured. 

If this expression (abhilapa) of a feeling of non-existence and non- 
manifestness were to clinch the argument what about persons in the 
bound state itself whose ‘bondage’ precisely precludes a confession to 
such feeling? Shall we say that in their cases there is absence of non- 
manifestness? Again, an expression like ‘it is not; it is non-existent’ 
is a judgment of thought, expressed in a sentence. How can the cause 
of it be a thing like wa/a ? From the evidence of a judgment we can 
only argue to a state of knowledge; we cannot jump toa conclusion 
about the existence of a substance. A positive substance may have 
ndition of a loss of manifestness of 
eeming loss of self-manifestness 
ment to the integrity of spirit 


to be posited as the cause of the co 
bliss, it may be said. A real and notas 
of bliss is inconceivable without detri 
whose essence is bliss. 

There seems, in short, no Way of explaining no 


bliss in the face of the following dilemma : ‘it -cannot b 
ot also be unopposed to self-manifestness. 
akd$a) ceases to be invariable and 
~ill cease tO 
o meaning, 


pari bha- 


n-manifestness of 
e opposed to 


self-manifestness; it cann 
If it is opposed to it, manifestness (p? 
consequently the self too, identical with self-menifestness 
to it non-manifestness has n 
ely terminological ( 
wala on the eround of 
is without 


be ‘self?. If it is woz opposed 
the difference between the two being mer 
sika).27 It thus follows that the argument for 
‘unintelligibility otherwise’ of non-manifestness of bliss, 
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force. This dilemma, that-the obstructing principle of consciousnes® 
cannot be épposed to consciousness, and is at the same time nothi#S 
if it is not opposed to it, will have to be faced by all those who argue 
that consciousness in principle omniscient, is de facto limited becaus€ of 
an. obstructing adjunct. 

The critic may not stop here. He may even have positive reasons 
against entertaining the concept of mala: (i) Self is spirit and its self- 
manifestation cannot conceivably be under a veil. How can a lamp be 
veiled by darkness? (ii) Is the veil of consciousness natural (sv4- 
bhavika) to consciousness or is it adventitious (agantuka) >? Tf it is natural 
and intrinsic to consciousness, it cannot be terminated. If it is adventi- 
tious it will mean that initially there was absence of non-manifestness 3 
consciousness Originally self-manifest subsequently became unmanifest- 
Can this be acceptable? Moreover, if veiling or obstruction can be 
adventitious why not accept the passions of moha, etc., whose distort- 
ing role in perception is recognised, in the place of a transcendental 
condition of obstruction? If wala is transcendentally deduced as the 
cause of these passions etc., one can more plausibly explain them 
(Passions etc.) as contingent upon empirical factors like errors of 
judgment. (iii) If consciousness were under a veil the veiling principle 
must be coeval with consciousness, infinite (vibhu); if so how is it 
conceivable that it does notalso veil God’s consciousness? As infinite, 
wala cannot but be related to Siva, also infinite, Nor may it be argued 
that conjunction of wa/a and Siva is eternal or uncaused (ag). It can 
be so in the case of mala-jiva conjunction also.28 


' These objections may now be considered. It may be pointed out 
that the experience underlying the expression “‘bliss is not; it is not 
manifest’’ is unexceptionable and one cannot gainsay the factual mean- 
ing of the expression on theoretical considerations. The expression 
suggests there is bliss and yet it is not felt to be ptesent or manifest. 
Were not bliss present as implied by this expression it would follow 
that it is not present in mwoksa, which is contradictory.2® Neither can 
it be said that bliss originates anew in moksa. What is originated must 
have an end. It cannot be atgued that for the same reason woksa 
itself must be unoriginated. For woksa is another name for the mani- 


. festation of bliss-experience and the issue under discussion is identical.® 


The ‘origination’ of bliss-expetience is but the termination of the con- 
stituent condition of bondage, namely wala. 
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al Pagina been raised about the intelligibility of the concept 
r. tess of bliss (auandaprakasatva). By non-manifestness 
is meant what is present and et ROWER OTE ; 
conyeyed by the expression as a: © be present eo manifest as 
it implies privation of Sawai pt Se ou ae eel 
may it be questioned how this ee a i (cicchaktyabhava). Nor 
Peas sity Ae see os ae it is not privation Of 
Sakti qua qualified by the rtainly ‘ oi aa e but Privation of ctf- 
A. absence of a veil.®* Ci#-Sekti qualified by the 
Rae » alli 7 ia Shain PEEAA) nehille “YE rivation Oe 
y the absence of a veil will be non-manifestness 
(aprakdasatva). 
Being the condition which causes this privation or non-manifestness 
is the characteristic of mwa/a. The existence of mala is derived from 
the unintelligibility otherwise of the circumstance of a privation 
(abhava) of cit-Sakti gtta characterised by the absence of a veil. Though 
eit-sakti as such is eternal and can admit of no privation, in its circum- 
Stance of being characterised by something, it can point to a state when 
it has been deprived of that circumstance. 

The ‘generating’ condition of this privation must accordingly 
be understood not as the cause which brings about a new result but as 
the occasioning factor which (i) secures the privation of the determinate 
Whole (visista) by (ii) inhibiting or arresting the determinant part (ve se- 
faza),32 A determinate (visistda) implies the determinant (visesaua) without 
Whose existence, the existence of the determinate is not intelligible. 
Accordingly the privation of the one implies the privation of the other 3 
the relation between the two, it may be said, is the relation of “intentton 
intended’ (prayyjaka-prayukta).” The visesana here is ‘being chat 
sed by the absence of a veil’ and the visista 1s ‘cit-Sakti characterised by 


. és iio 4 °. s vr nl 
the absence Of a veil’, ‘The visesanabhava will be ‘absence of privatlo 


Of being characterised by the absence of a veil’; when stripped ane: 
1€ 


double negative, it stands for the presence of the veil (avarana).™* 
YSistabhava Will be privation or non-presence of cit-Sakti as characterised 
by the absence of the veil. Ma/ais derived as the causal factor which 
Secures the ptesence of the veil and a consequent non-presence of ef- 
Sakti gua characterised by the absence of the veil. 

But the critic may object to the very notion of a veil 
of cit or cit-Sakti. How can even the possibility of th 
@varana be conceived? In answer it may be said that from 


e incidence oo 
the de f acqt 
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S manifestness 
obstructs the 
eral notion 


experience of a felt absence of bliss and an absence of 1¢ 
it is legitimate to posit a general condition which thus 
bliss experience, and from this valid presumption of a gen 
of veil it is legitimate again to define what is implied 1" this oeneral 
admission. As cit-Sakti per se (vifesyz) cannot be veiled SO 4S TO bring 
about its own privation (abhava) cit-Sakti as defined by — adjunct 
(visista) may be considered to be veiled and from this car be inferred the 
veiled state of the adjunct (visesana) itself.2° 

Non-manifestness of bliss (@nandaprakasatva) it was argued, cannot 
be intelligible in the face of the dilemma: it cannot be either opposed 
Or unopposed to self-manifestness.36 If it is really opposed to it, self- 
manifestness is not invariable to self. If not really opposed no ‘veil? 
is, then, implied. This objection also can be met in the light of the 
distinction that we have made between visesya and visisfa~ The self 
as what is defined (visesya) is unopposed to non-manifestness but gua 
defined (visisfa) it is opposed to it.87 Ma/a the condition of non- 
manifestness is not opposed to the intrinsically self-manifest ¢* or 
cit-Sakti but is only opposed to it in its ‘embodied’, qualified nature.®s 

It was argued by the critic that a distinction between bondage and 
liberation can be made with the help of maya itself and that it is not 
therefore necessary to posit sva/a in addition. Maya too like mala may 
be conceived to have individual sa&zi corresponding to the individual 
‘physical’ vehicle of experience ( puryastaka-deha) which it evolves for 
endowing each form of life, and that in moksa there is termination 
(vigamana) for the individual sak&fi and not for maya itself. This 
argument too it may be shown to rest on a mis-conception. Maya 
is not Saktimat but sakti itsclf,3® the causal unmanifest form of the 
manifest world and so its ‘termination’ is not conceivable without also 
involving a termination of the entire world process.4° The only 
factor which when present conditions and constitutes bondage and 
whose absence ensues liberation, is wa/g. 

The critic suggested certain positive reasons against mala: one was 
a counter-argument to the inference given for ma/at'— self-manifestness 
cannot be veiled by ‘amas just as light cannot be concealed by 
darkness (¢¢was) and that self-manifestness is a kind of illumination- 
The fallacy of this argument is quite apparent: there are four terms; 
tamas is used in two very different senses42 between which there is no 
community of meaning. If the middle term were understood in 
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either of the two Sent. 
yield a conclusion that 
Another re 


S alone, the argument though formally valid will 

1s either a truism or Positively untrue,44 

“SOn given for the non-acceptance of wa/a was: it cannot 
be Daturel ko Self and it cannot also be non-natural, that is adventitious.. 
If natural it will be eternal and if otherwise it is a self-contradiction > 
mala in the sense Of an unconditioned condition of bondace is only 
adventitious, it POints to a state beyond itseslf. In examination of this. 
argument, it may be conceded that wala Is svabhavika (natural) not 

ertainly adventitious; the argument that the natural must be non- 

terminable (avind sin) however, may not be accepted. 

The argument implied by the critic is either an inference of the fol- 
lowing form: wel, is non-terminable (avingsin) because it is ‘natural’ 
(suabhavika) or, it May not be inference, but only a kind of reductio 
ad absurdum (4arka) Of the form: if wa/a is natural it is non-terminable 
butas itis not Non-terminable it follows that it is Not also natural. Either 
Way, it may be shown that the argument is not free from formal de- 
fects. 

To explain. The inference to the effect that mala is avinasin because 
it is sygbhadvika is. Strictly, inadmissible. Either the subject ( paksa) of 
the inference exists or it does not. If it exists mala is thereby accepted 
So that it becomes pointless to argue to show that there is no wala. 
Ifit does not exist there will be the fallacy of uncertainty about subject 
(@srayasiddhi). TE the subject of the inference “‘wete walg assumed to 
“sist by the siddhantin” there will be contradiction (badha), absence of 
the thing to be inferred in the subject. ' For by the same evidence by 
Which wa/a is assumed to exist its terminability is also assumed.4® To 
Say there is wa/a but it is non-terminable is contradictory,4%6 

The farka of the form that wa/a if natural will be eternal, and that 
in the absence of its eternity its ‘naturalness’ also * ence K Lon 
is also formally invalid. Whatis farka? Itisa SP REPT HOR Sais 
Presence of a het (which must be actually absent) hee eh ane ee aire 
Position of the presence of the sadhya (whose presence is an absurdity). 


t 
But here the supposition of naturalness of wa/ais not supposing wha 


la isi xist 
is actually absent. By the same reason by which w/z is arial to exi i 
is 1 2 itioned 

its naturalness (svabhavikatva) also is inferred. Ma/a’s uncon 


Mature is part of the meaning of the GORCEDE. pie id 
The last objection to wa/a was that admission of mala, also 


1 1 ; 7 is infinite. 
(zbhy) like the self that is veiled by it, must veil Sivz too who is in 
18 
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. ala veiling 
Just as we could validly presume and hypothesis¢ about # g 


the self from the datum of self’s transition from 4 P* 
ignorance to the present state of knowledge, and from the 

of the distinction of bondage and liberation, we have 2° similar datum 
phenomenologically available from which to presume that God could 
also be veiled by wa/a. On the contrary we are led by the oa 
for mala to view God as eternally unveiled by mala 1D precisely the 
same sense the self is eternally veiled by it. The presumptulo: 
obscuration for God runs counter to the arguments by which we are 
led to envisage the concept of mala. Moreover, there can be no 
obstruction or veil of the non-material (ajada) by the materia] (jada). 
Siva is pure spirit and is the counterpositive of mala that veils.” 

Nor may it be held that by the same logic the self too as non-material 
be not veiled by ma/a.49 We presume, by implication and elimination 
of the other alternatives, a state of beginningless obstruction for the 
Zimacit-Sakti notwithstanding its non-materiality. The obstruction, 
sutely, cannot come from another non-material source. “The mone 
material being a kindred of self cannot be its opposite causing obstruc- 
tion. God, for example, cannot be conceived to veil the self being 
of homogeneous nature (svajatiya) ‘as neem is of homogeneous nature 
with sandalwood with its arrested fragrance’. If self cannot be veiled 
bv the non-material wa/a, by what else then can it be veiled? Not by 
another self, because that will mean terminability for the other self. 
The liberation of the self that is veiled implies a complementary cessation 
of the yeil. We, therefore, conclude that only by jada can ajada be 
veiled. And from this we are led to make a distinction between the 
natute of God as non-material and self also as non-material but one 
constitutionally impervious to malaand the other open to its obstruc- 


evious State of 
, the factuality 


ion of wala- 


tion.®° 
The sense in which the concept of veil must be understood was 


already explained. It isnot strictly ‘veil’ in the sense of screen which 
obstructs (dvaraga) and it cannot also be what actually effects a 
condition of non-illumination (aprakasfikarana). Neither is compa- 
tible with the nature of atwacit-Sakti which is all-pervasive and eternal 
like self of which it is gaza. What is its nature then? 

The nature of #a/a-obstruction, precisely stated, is a de-functioning 
of the twin functions of knowledge and action of self towards the con- 
tent (karyapravartana). Like fire which continues to exist unobstructed 
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and manifest ang yet it 


sp S ‘scorching’ effect is ‘arrested’ or inhibited by 
manivra-Sakti, the Self ¢ 


©0, without obstruction Or destruction to its 
being, is Nevertheless ‘veiled? 


knowledge-function 


(Sakti). The concept of Saksi as a distinguishable 
and yet inseparable 


aspect of a thing has already been explained,51 

We may again distinguish s2 in Sakti, between the aspect of content- 
determination Which constitutes its functional] differentiation and an 
aspect that ts prior to it, constitutive of its undifferentiated function, 
It is the distinction between kartavya-Sakti that is in relation with the 
content (/#eya) ang drkkriya-Sakti that is different from and prior 


(?fara) to the content ( pararthamatra-samsaktirijpg) 5 
that is arrested or Obscur 


Which is part of its bej 
content is arrested. 


Tt is the former 
ed by mala. The selfs content-directedness 
ng is unobscured but its Orientation to the 
Just as the luminous Visual sense enshrouded in 
sequence bereft of its luminosity Or even its direct- 
€dness of vision to external objects but is ‘in itself (svanistha) without 
the actual Orientation: self too under the veil of we/z, is neither bereft 
of its nature as illumination noris atthe same time iUluminative of the 
content. It is in thig Sense obstruction (badhzka) for knowledge is 
admitted as CONStitutive of its primary Bond (pasa). It is Primordial 
Obstruction ( Pratibandba) and karma and maya too, are bonds (pasa) oy 
as consequential Obstructions, arma as immediately accompanying it 
(exnbandba) and #aye as the ensuing relation (sabandhba), 
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ON SELF: PASU 





XT 
THE SELF AND ITS KNOWLEDGE 


The Self, its Existence and States 


In the Gider of discovery, the notion of selfhood presupposes know- 
ledge of the existence of the transcendent God and the phenomenal world. 
The oaanst of the two Orders gives rise to the concept of a shird reality 
Which, in patticipatively mediating between the two at the same time 
eases to bea shird something. Selfhood is a distinction without diffe- 
-““Dce. In. the very process of distinguishing the ‘real given in sense- 
€xPerience from the reality implied by but transcending experience yet 
“nother distinction is suggested, namely, that of the self, to be distin- 
Sshed alike from either of them. A ‘self? whose being is to be under- 
Stood phenomenologically speaking neither as different from that of 
Phenomena NOL as identical with that of the trans-phenomenal God. 


The atman is Characteristically named past.+ 
However in the Order of understanding, of defining characteristics 


definition of Self-hood with its implication of ‘existence’ individuated, 
‘Solated and estranged from the presence of Being by which it is, takes 
Precedence over the definition of the two contrasted realities namely 
Pasaand pati. The two conditions of statesiof existence in and through 
Which the realities Of pasa and pati respectively become evident to one- 
Self, are meaningful against the perspective of a primordial transcendental 
State (atita avastha) of Ignorance and Inaction typified by the notion of 
Pasy, To aniticipate what is to follow the sa-kala and Ssuddha avasthas 
in Which one has the respective cognizance of pasa and pati presuppose 
2 Revala avastha in relation to which pasv is known and defined. 

The argument given as evidence (pramdna) for the reality of pasts 
Tesembles the argument used to elucidate the reality of pa#7. The same 
“*fgument served to suggest or show both that there must needs be a 
Causal Agent for the world of becoming and also that it must be one 
having absolute Lordship over all cosmic functions and as such iden- 
tifiable neither with any species of pasa —parmanpn, prakriz, ae Rariia OL 
SYalaksaya, nor with that of pasa —the intelligent purusa, purisa visesa or even 
Putrusottama in the heirarchy of selves. In the same manner the arguments 
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. o sugses— 
supporting evidence of the reality of self or self-hood are oF ate 
. ; the Mature 
tive of the fact of experience that the self, thus arrived at, 15 of = 
: é a. ’ : > W 2 
of pasu, not identifiable with pats even as it is not identifiable e 


realm of pafa— body, senses, super-senses, vital air and sO on. 
- discovers self 


The method of transcendental reflection used fo a 
ical thinking, 


hood is employed by the generality of Indian philosoph 


. - is the in 
orthodox and non-orthodox alike. The transcendental proof - In 


nowing func 


dication as it were, of a subjective experiment with the k 
conclusion 


tion. Knowledge of self does not come affer reasoning, 4S 4 
following the premiss but shines in the very process of reasoning it 
self. Jt is not a case of proving or demorstrating that self is an entity 
that exists but one of distinguishing. The distinguishing may be expressed 
in the form of reasoning: because the self is said to be nought, the 
self is;* because it says ‘my body’ the self as different from bedy is, 
That this is so may be seen from the circumstance that the self is defined 
in terms of those very characteristic ‘states’ as subject thereto (avasthg— 
paticakastha) which ate employed in reasoning about the existence of 
an embodied, sense-endowed self as distinct from body, sense Cte. 
The pramana and /aksava are co-incident here as in the case of God. 

The method of realising the conclusion in the very act of arguing, 
of ‘seeing in the doing’ may be seen to be a commonplace of reflective 
thinking. In the imaginative presentation of a motion, the path of the 
motion emerges into being. The line is there before oneself 45 One 
draws it. To ‘prove’ that the line is present as imaginatively apPpre~ 
hended or traced, is in fact to prescribe to others, to subject the apprehen-. 
sion to a recalling or imagining of one’s own act of having drawn q 
line. Adducing of transcendental proof is likewise a phenomenologi- 
ca] experiment involving a deepening and extending of the ‘knowing’ 
of knowing activity. In the reasoning employed in demonstrating 
the @ priority of self-hood or rather self-relatednesss the call is for in- 
wardising or reflective introspection of knowledge by which one comes 
by an understanding of oneself. 


The teality of self like that cf God is in the final analysis acccpted 
in faith and interpreted, distinguished by self-reflection. Although in 
one sense intelligible to thought as the subject of ‘I consciousness’, the 
teality of a distinctive self-hood eludes the grasp of all natural evidence. 
What is closest in existence is in a sense farthest in thought. The known 
categories of the object cannot be applied to what forms the very 
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“precondition of Objectiy 
‘tion of experience can 
‘any content of experie 
‘is like the sense Organ 
Whom and at whose « 


ity itself. The self being a transcendental condi- 
Not be evidenced in the same manner in which 
Nce becomes evident to our understanding. It 
eye being expected to turn its gaze at the seer by 
€rvice it is able to see. 


The most radica] form of the denial of self-hood we have is the 
Raseecion that aoe 1s Siinya. Nought is its essence. The position of 
‘Scepticism Or nihilism about the reality of self as meritine consideration 
can, however, Only mean not that self as such is not er but that self 


Of its allen: ; . 
Fs 5 alleged Meanings may not be conceived to exist. The 
Stnyavadin’s denial] May be thus 


in any 


None of these can be ‘care? analysed: the body, senses, SpIEGts, 
. Self’; nor can the self be the immutable conscious- 
Si that underlies them. The ‘self’? so-called is, therefore, sfnya. 
Riss Pit aa Hae naturalist’s ae the materialist's denial of 
Obvious. The ‘body ; meee ee SMpavadin s denial of self is 
PsGinethine aim : s self” theory ( eS denies self pe eae 
5 ‘erent from body. The ‘psyche is self? theory (auteb- 
‘Saranatma-vada) denies self understood as different from one’s psy- 
‘Chical being. The Vitalist advocating the theory that vital air is self 
‘denies self understood as different from the principle of vital life. The 
Self is nought’ theory however denies self understood as anything, as 
body, senses, Objects as immutable entity or alternately that it is a com- 
Plex and a continuum of séandhas. Whenit asserts that self is ‘nought’ 
In the final analysis it means indeed to deny that it is something or 
Nothing or that it is both or neither. No view of self or combination 
‘Of view is tenable. 

The advocates of the reality of a permanent d¢an as well as those 
denying its permanence, equate it with a ‘stream’ of cognitive states 
©mploy the well known device of ‘transcendental’ epistemology and a 
Similarly oriented psychology in support of their views. But an a 
biased use of these methods would only evidence, the s#myavadin 
Suggests, that s#uya or nullity is the essence of self-hood. The self- 
theorist (atmavadin) anchors his proof for dfwan on the demand Be an 
Unsublatable basis (adhisthana) 10 all cases of sublations or negations- 
In the classical case of ‘this is not siliver’5 the negation applies to silver 
telation only so that the terms of the relation are intact with theif reality 
Unaffected by the negation of their relatedness. Or, the negation may 
be taken to apply to ’silver’ as well as to silver-relation in so far as the 
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, term Which 
Such js 


relation itself cannot be negated if at least one of the ter 
lation too were not negated. The real then is that othe 
is not negated and indeed stands as the basis of negatioft- 


self.é 


The Non-self theorist (gudtwavadin) too interprets the ne oe a im 
a typical negative judgment like the one considered above 25 applyin 
to a feature ascribed to the ground, not to the ground itself. In Bes is 
not silver’, the ‘not’ is a denial of ‘this’. Negation removes objectification 
or externalisation as ‘this’ and also at the same time shows the identity 
and the reality of the other term as thought-content (vijaanar “pa)- 


The Sinyavadin finds these interpretations dogmatic. The pure 
epistemology of error-apprehension is vitiated by a hidden ontology: 
the ontology of self or the no less reprehensible ontology Of states in 
the place of self. The mode of cancellation which supervenes On a 
univocal perception of the specific quality implies not merely that the 
silver apprehended no longer appears but it indeed was not there even 
when it did seem to appear. It is the correlate of total negation Of the 
past and the future no less than of the present. The negation €VeN as 
it is total in respect of ‘where’ and ‘when’ must apply totally in respect 
of ‘what’ also. The negation for all times applies not only to the 
‘silver’ seen in the example but to all the factors without exception 
that seem to be intrinsic to the error-situation. What are negated in 
‘this is not silver’ are : (1) the seer (11) Seeing or sight (iii) the sense 
datum of silyerness (iv) its relation to silver and (v) the silver itself, 





The concept sya indeed derives its meaning from this typical 
Situation of ‘cancellation’ of error: what admits of being negated 
totally for all times is s#nya; the ‘self? approached through the idea of a 
Subject that knows in a knowledge-situation comes under the sweep 
of total negation, and is therefore s#xya. That negation applies only to. 
the perceived ‘silver’ and not to the perceiving subject admits of no. 
proof. It is futile to try to salvage either the ‘this’? or the ‘silver’ in 
the context of which the real may hopefully be encountered. The one 
is as much ‘false’ (Sanya) as the other, as much negated in so far as the 
one is not come across without the other. It is idle to say that One- 
half of the ‘illusion’ only is negated and that the remaining half out- 
lasts its sweep. Hither the entire error-situation, inclusive preeminent- 
ly of the ‘perceiver’ is negated or nothing indeed is negated. There 
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“cannot be a middle cour 


S¢ no more than there can be between having 
a hen for laying egos an 


d cooking it for eating.’ 
The appeal to Psychological introspection in evidence of the reality 
Of self is equally unavailing. The seipige 


aid to be the unvarying resi- 
duum persisting through the v 


ariable states of wakefulness, dream and 


‘Sleep ( avasthatrayavyabhicariy ). What is this never-defunct residuous 
reality? It cannot be body 


admittedly become defunct j 
Can it be the moment 
Mably, discontinuity 
the temporary discret 


or senses or mind or ego-sense as these 

n one or the other of these states. Not 
aty cognition (&sanika vihana) as there is, presu- 
for it in deep sleep. The anatmavadin substitutes 
¢ mental states in place of the ‘self? of the dfma- 
Yadin, and alleges their continuance in deep sleep as well as in the two 
Other states of quasi-wakeful and wakeful experience. But this is not 
enable. Is this ‘stream of cognition’ in sleep determinate or indeter- 
Minate ? Determinateness in cognition can arise only through objects 
4nd in the absence of sensory-function in deep sleep, there is no 
question of the alleged persisting cognition being determinate. Neither 
Can it be indeterminate cognition. Cognition being by definition of the 
Mode of a relation of a ‘that? and a ‘what’. Even assuming that there 
Gabe Moddeless coticionsness 1 does Hot stand to reason to say that 
in Sleep, consciousness of the undifferentiated form of I, persists. For 
°n waking there is no memory of a conscious experience of ‘I’. More- 
Over consciousness being a series of self-aware cognitions (vi/ia@na) 
Must be introspected in sleep also which however is not the case. These 
©Onsiderations show that there is definite discontinuity for the stream of 
“Ognitions during Sleep. The attempt to find a continuant conser- 
Ving through all the three states is a wild goose chase. 


Even assuming that there persists in some mysterious way an J- 
“onsciousness during sleep, such consciousness can have for its onan 
Only nullity or nothineness (s#nya). It is generally contended that a 
determinate cognition differentiated by name, form, class ete. emerge 
from the background of an indeterminate cognition which is opposite 
In Nature, that is, a base cognition devoid of differentiation. ee as 
Not like-wise be held, with equal phenomenological justification, ae 
the indeterminate stage of knowledge preceding pete CS. je 
In turn likewise preceded by an abysmal consciousness of nothingn -: 
If a knowledge of what logically and psychologically presupposes 
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; . the knowledeo 
counter-correlate, namely knowledge of ‘that’ as its sourc®> tl So 
:, eeness May w 
of ‘that’? as well as ‘what’ characteristic of wakeful a areDe - ell 
; ; . or matrix ;- 
be taken by the same logic to presuppose as its source’ att 


i i ; ‘ : ’ at is in 
awareness having nothing for its content. This 15 “ h deed 
n@ness Cmerges 


exemplified in sleep-awareness. From a primordial noth! 
lity that really 


cognitive life itself and nothingness, therefore, is the 4 


persists through the states of wakefulness and dream 45 well as through 


in all states 


sleep. The alleged ego-consciousness present invariably 
Therefore 


of one’s existence is mere consciousness of nothingnes>: 
‘énya indeed is the real stuff or substance of self (s#ya”” atma-tativan)). 
Against this extreme position of the denial of the reality of self- 
hood it is no answer to advance a view of self and argue for its plausi- 
bility. The s#myavadin’s equation of self with s#uya involves a refuta- 


tion of all conceivable views. The Sanyavadin’s own method of refu- 
aoainst another but self 
c >* - 


tation does not consist in advancing one view 
The only way 


convicting every conceivable view of contradiction. 
open for the advocates of the reality of selfhood then to confront 
Simatma-vada is to show the self-contradiction if any in the position 
of Sinjatma-vdda. Is there any self-contradiction entailed in the 
assertion that the self is s#zya? 


Surely a denial of self involves contradiction no matter if the denial 
is asserted as one more position or point of view of asserted transcen- 
dentally as the conclusion of a dialectical rejection of all positions or 
points of view concerning self. A simple way of demonstrating it is 
the stock in trade argument of the Idealist. Non-existence of self like 
the non-existence of a jar must be known to someone Who witnesses to 
it lest the assertion of non-existence goes unevidenced. Ifit must be 
known the one that knows itat least exists. To say that that too is non- 
existent makes no sense for ‘4a¢ non-existence must be known to some— 
one and so on. A more viable way of showing the contradiction. 
involved in the Sinya theorist’s position is: is there a consciousness of 
Stiiya or not? If there is not, on what basis of experience is self alleged 
to be S#uya? If there is S#ya-consciousness then that at least is not 
Séinya and will unassailably constitute selfhood. 

The point is that selfhood is involved in the very act of the denial 


of self. Self is of the vety nature of consciousness underlying the denial 
of body efc. as self and the consequent assertion that self is Sanya. This 
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. poe when the denial of self, methodologically 
Ehime like body. 1€ basis of a by a elimination of different 
betdentials for WE ig i a vis de S Tae witconrc 
basis of whatever is agree nine faced on the 
to the different acts 6f Rees. ‘i cane nk ung which is common 
The generic element feast cca oe! . lat canoe be discarded. 
Ki r acts of denials that the self is body, senses 
etc. is that which denies or rather the denial itself, an act of coneciotel 
ae a ascdes Or denial too may not be denied for in the very act of 
denying rhas, it is again presupposed and so on without end. ) 
Therefore as proof if any for the reality of selfhood acainst those 
denying it we do not have to seek anything hevend estat 2 ¢ denial 
§ De} y act of denia 
perl, The denial o¢ self paradoxically affirms the reality of self. It 
co instance where the consciousness of a wholesale denial is itself the 
pc statement of the conn ofthedenial. The denial of a square-circle 
Or hare’s horn does not involve contradiction and therefore does not 
evidence the reality of what is denied. On the contrary theinideniiilns 
pelt the evidence of their unreality. But the denial of self or what 
pee He afiirming of its mullity is self-contradictory. Even the 
ost extravagant denial of consciousness presupposes consciousness of 


denial.8 
The conclusion that follows from this may be set forth briefly as 


follows: There is Something who knows, who haying first become 
un-selfconsciously one with the body, senses etc. rejects each of them 
by conscious reflection as ‘this is not I’. The knower in the form of 
“Ksma pancaksara is the self. Such is past. 

It may here be thought that what ensues from this confrontation 
With the self-nihilist is that self cannot be denied. It does not follow 
that it is pasw different on the one side from pasa and from pai on the 
Other, The existence of these have already been shown or demon- 
Sttated to be real as the implication of one’s experience. Can either of 
them not assume the role of selfhood? In answer it is pointed out 
that maya which is the constituent stuff of body, senses etc. and is pos- 
Sibly considered competent for the role of selfhood is material, non- 
Spirit. It is not itself self but which in association with self in bond 
helps or aids in Manifesting its knowledge from out of its unmanifest 
“Ondition. Just like spectalces aiding the eye that is short-sighted put 
4re themselves devoid of sight, maya and material evolutes play their 
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i i i i elf is diffe 
role in the manifestation of knowledge but the know!9S . rent 


from them. By the same consideration it also folloW® that the self 
that stands in need of the aid of maya, like the eye in dependence On the 
spectacle, is not God who Is spirit the ever-knowing and the independent 
epistemologically speaking. God is like the light which makes Vision 
possible but the agent of the visual function is not light though my neces- 
sarily and inalienably partakes of its nature, both in its function and 
in structure too. 


The body is the most plausible condidate for mind of self-hood, 
The mind or self, whatever it be, is perceptibly dependent on the brain 
for its ability to think at all and not merely for its outward expression of 
the thought in words and deeds. The possessive sems¢ is SO uNmista- 
kable and yet while one is ready to see the distinction between the pos- 
sessor and what is possessed in the case of ‘external’ things like house, 
estate, wealth etc. one is not able to perceive a similar distinction in re- 
lation to body despite the use of the possessive ‘my body’. | The most 
effective refutation of this prejudice lies in showing that while one cer- 
tainly implies some identification of oneself with one’s corporeal exis- 
tence as when one says ‘lam fat’, ‘Iamlean’, ‘Jama brahmin’, ‘I am a 
woman’ one is never known to identify oneself with the body like ‘T 
am my body’, ‘I am my hand’; with regard to the body it is always 
“mine’ and not me.9 

There is something which says ‘my hand’, “my body’ and ‘my 
knowledge’ as well as ‘my house’, ‘my state’ and my wife’. That some- 
thing is the self which tends to contemplate thus as “my hand’, ‘my lesz 
“my body’ despite the fact that these are not itself, just as previously it 
contemplated in a more pronounced state of self-obliviousness as ‘mine’ 
other external things without the suspicion that what is thus felt to 
be one’s own is not indeed oneself. 


The ‘sense is self’? theorist relatively has a more plausible case. 
‘The senses by definition are associated with the intelligent function. 
Between, the different senses modalised no doubt in terms of different 
functions, the cognitive function is spanned adequately without the 
further need for a ‘self’. In rejection of this over-simplification it may 
be pointed out that the sensorium leaves out of account the other spirit- 
functions of desire and will. Selfhood involves the conincidence of 
desire and will as well as cognition. Each of the senses can perform 
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only ae nanietion and cannot overlap in respect of others? functions. 
aa alia. that which experiences all the sensations without the 
aa Modality. There is also in addition the limitation of sen- 
ILy On, namely that oh unlike rit j ; iti - 
ciated with nian beatae of ie oe : < : : £8 = ae 
reflective self-awareness or a 2 ; ae ei i" Fa Nene a 
: apperception. They have ‘objective’ con- 
al (Para-prakasa) but do not have consciousness or awareness in 
eee ay aber. bis: nr a eye is not conscious to say ‘I 
ot eae rink es fb lat is self w uch is not only conscious, mani- 
sing Caillat light but is also conscious of itself like light illumi- 
. :@Sa) at the same time as it illumines things. 
| ieneaes interesting than all these considerations phenomenologically 
is - — that if the Senses were self how dream-awareness which 
prima panies 1s also ¢xperience is to be explained. In Sleep the wakeful 
HOUMA. SULEly does net fonction. hat there are varying ‘states” 
or self beneath the threshold of the wakeful is the phenomenological 
evidence for distinguishing self from body, senses, vital air etc. on the 
One side and also as it shall be shown presently from spirit which pre- 
Cisely is what is no Subject to varying states of consciousness. 


The psychic or the subtle body-complex which is operative in dream 
State as well as the wakeful, it might be thought, could lay claim on. 
Phenomenological grounds to selfhood. In answer it is pointed out 
that on those very grounds it follows that the bodily complex operative 
in dream experience js not the self.t° ‘The issue relates to one’s con- 
Sciousness of one’s dream state. There is no introspective awareness 
of dream as dream. It is recollected in the wakeful. Dream, it may 
be observed is vaguely recollected, that is, as one’s dream. It is not 
just a species of recollection but recollection as of a dream implying a 


qualitative distinction between dream and wakefulness. 


The implied argument for self here is that there is a retrospective 


knowledge in the waking state of what was experienced during a state 


When the senses were not at work. This is evidence that even the 


subtle body composed of the psychic complex is not self but like Ane 
ross. physical body what the self is identified with. If that which 
knows in the waking state the occurrences in the dream state were the 
Subtle body, it would be conscious of the dreams quite in the same 
Manner as it recollects within the wakeful state itself past wakeful 
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1 ig precisely not 
events. Waking consciousness of dream state which 1% uals 
ss variant and 


al basis 
the same as the dream consciousness of dreams is the 


for not equating ‘self’ even with the more subtle, !€ 
‘mutable complex of corporeality. 

are relatively to the 
je sense “means? 
Of knowledge and even interchangeable with ‘self? still faj] short of the 
; made of the 
ute of maya, 


The internal senses themselves though they 
outer senses, more inward and more expressly in son 


ideal of selfhood for a variety of reasons. ‘Themselvé 
juminous constituents of Nature which in turn is an evol ; 
they are no less non-intelligent despite the fact that they at more inte- 
gral to the function of intelligence. The inner faculties are secondary 
epistemologically to the outer senses and are themselves differen Mated 
like the outer senses in respect of different functions. Just as a king 
governs in conjunction with his ministers who assist him by their cOun- 
sel because he is finite in knowledge as well as action, the self, with 
knowledge obscured by innate impurity is associated even with the inner 
faculities not differently in principle from association with outer senses 
and body. The inner senses are not self but what assist self with their 
‘counsel so that self may have ‘discursive’ knowledge. They are like the 
‘window in my study which ‘assist’ me to see the sky by my seeing through 
it. Because under the present condition of ‘defilement’ the self cannot 
know and act without the aid of the internal senses it does not of course 
follow that it shall be unable to think and act without these aids. In 
--union with one or more of these aids the self is what is systematically 





‘subject to varied states of consciousness. But being thus subject to 
states or ‘mutations’ of consciousness is a predicament that is due to 
self’s connate, not innate, impurity from which it can in principle be, 
though not in actuality, free. 

The idea can be brought out differently also by applying the epis~ 
temological criterion of self-and-other consciousness (sva-para-prakdsatva), 
‘The internal functions of reflection, intellection, recollection are indeed 
‘conscious’? processes but they are not self-luminously conscious, 
Their ‘consciousness’ is of external data presented to them by sense, 
‘The consciousness of self is of that which appears in the medium of the 
internal functions. These two forms of consciousness, the object- 
Oriented, sensory kind and the one relating to discursive reason, alike 
ate occurrences taking place one after the other so far as the ‘self? is 
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concerned. Like Waves a 
Systematic succession t 
the latter is not any o 


rising in the sea and reaching the shore in 
hey appear one after the other in the self so that 
gaidite Be in relee, e ze allof them. The self is what time may be 
e solar and the lunar bodies. The latter al 
pre-eminently have thei special role da reese atter also 
It is time as it Were in ene a7 with these i Sy Gn6 montis 
divisions so that it is not iMerstical With any etalk ae Leama pe 
upshot of this is that what is called oe i: { a SSS Peres: nee 
sense. It is intellicent wp Bae ared nae eee thn Spee 
€volution of tattvas. Wiswsd 3 Se bate i's : feds 3 Sew e of 
intelligent than thie pene: * " en # : > Peace " is no ore 
Ness, exemplified in its ¢ : an - ee ic cpa Sts eee 
bering. But these fun ses , , : Ser Pring ai 5 a 
Scilousness ‘I am Prien : i an res aS Perbion ae ane a 
account for this ney; Lec ecient fad aoe ai nome bers ; ne 
aAWé €ss 1s required ‘self? in addi- 
tion to mind. 
2 The vitalist POints to the invatiability of the-vital funchion welch 
is rightly synonymous with life itself and is therefore prima facie qualified 
for the role of selfhood. Why need a super-experiential ‘self? to explain 
€xperience? ‘The teply to this objection is simple enough. Experience 
of pleasure and Pain should be always available for the alleged self 
namely the vital function which is at work invariably, in wakeful as 
Well as in sub-wakeful states. But these experiences are not present 
Introspectively at least in sleep — that is what we mean by deep, sound 
Sleep, though vital function does not de-cease in that state. The latter 
Correlatively co-exists with such experiences but these experiences are 
Not ‘for’ the vital function. They are manifest when self is awake 
and are in unmanifest abeyance when the self is at rest, thus functioning 
‘for’ the self which, therefore, is not identical with vita] function.“ 
The most interesting sidelight that the above analysis throws on the 
question of the reality of self is that it provides also at once the ground 
for the distinction of self from God. The obvious conclusion that 
Would follow from the considerations which preclude one from ident 
fying one’s ‘self? with one’s bodily, vital and even mental existence, 1s 
that one’s ‘self is in the final analysis, spirit itself eternal immutable and 
all-knowing. That, however, is not tenable can be shown on grounds 
Again of phenomenological introspection. The I of niy experience 


19 
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4 : e - - . " elf is 

is one that knows if and only if it is shown or revealed. When § a 
3 ; ‘ : : en 

devoid of assistance of the operation of accessories like body, 5 


riven beyond 
n the vital 
wledge- 
slowly 
patible 


mind and even vital air, when, in other words, the self is d 
even the nether limit of subliminal sleep-awareness when eve 
function ceases as it were, the self is supremely without kno 
But when these accessories emerge on the horizon of experience; 
and gradually they manifest knowledge for self. This is not comp’ ™ | 
with the picture of an unvariant, unflagging consciousness OF spirit 
that is alleged to be self. The self of one’s experience which knows but 
as strictly commensurate with being shown or aided does not approx} 
mate to the ideal of an omniscient, omnipresent and eternal God whose 


knowledge is perfect and unchanging. 
That spirit is subject to the limitation of avidyaé, and that there 


it is conceivable that under the spell of such limitation it is, out of asso- 


fore 


ciation with material aids, devoid of intelligence, will not suffice. 
Even when thus associated contingently with material manifestors it 
suffers from a kind of self-obliviousness that gives no inkling whatso- 
ever to its nature as spirit. Self is not brahwan but precisely the ome 
that is open to instruction by scripture and preceptor about brabman, 
namely, that it is immutable spirit and unflagging light, that brahbman 
in contradistinction to the self that is instructed, knows no obstructive 
Ignorance (Aevala), needs no manifestors to neutralize the obstructive 
function (sakala), and equally Significantly, needs no instruction OF 
inculcation (#padefa) from a transcendent source about knowledge Of 
itself (‘addba). Even when self is aided by material accessories its ‘know- 
ledge’ remains radically finite in structure thus not deserving the title 
of knowledge: it is categorised and limited by considerations of space 
and time and also by the circumstance intrinsic to its knowledg¢e- 
situation, namely, that it identifies with each of the thing that it knows 
so that knowledge becomes by nature determining, finitely discursive in 
character, knowing each thing ‘by being that’. Its knowledge structure, 
cross-sectionally analysed at any instant of its occurence, reveals a SPCC- 
trum of states ranging from total oblivion to ‘peak’ alertness, Just as 
even in the state below that of dreamless sleep there is rudimentary 
‘experience’, in the midst of the most wakeful moment also there is un- 
consciousness. Wakeful unconsciousness and unconscious wakeful- 
~ ness both alike are built into the nature of human knowledge. How 
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can this be asc;..-: ‘ ; d : 
Simulated to the notion of Pure consciousness which is 


constitutive of the Nature of God? 


Dele ate. 7; ; : i 
aa ©“ two kinds Or orders of states to which ‘self? js by its very 


“4SPOSitions Subject: the causal states (Aarana avasthés) of the 
pre-biographical Pre-empirical isolation (Aevala), of the empirical and the 
transmigratory CXistence sSakalaand of the Supra-empirical (Suddha) chara- 
CtSHSES “spectively by total veilment, pattial unveilment and total 
unveilment of the Cognitive, conative and affective life of the individual. 
‘And the Cflect-states (Aarya avasthas) like wakefulness, dream etc. 
through Which the individual self passes in its €mpirical existence and 
indeed in “Very moment of its empirical existence. 

Though it js Only in the context of Spiritual life where the focus 
Shall be on the @ctual dissolution of bondage in and through a life of 
pure states (Suddh, aasthas), the key forthe understanding of this essential 
ingredient of Self-hood, namely, self’s subjection to fluctuation of states 
is provided, Possibly from an inspection of one’s day to day experience 
itself to see how a life of avastha is in the Service of q progressive disso- 
lution - of bondage for the self, its conquest of Knowledge which is only 
a moment of its Ignorance and its Winning of a condition of readiness 
for the advent of true knowledge. 

Nature of knowledge 

Before we P©Oceed to the main problem of the nature of the evidence 
of knowledge it js necessary to consider briefly the nature and forms 
of knowledge Tecognised in Saiva Siddhanta. Knowledge implies ale 
Commonplace distinction of the knower, knowing and the known; its 
logical aspect COnsists in the reference to the known Object, and its PSY 
Chological 4aSPect involves reference to the knowing Sup )Gce rae 
©pistemology discusses the psychological aspect as a preliminary to oe 
Objective or the logical side of knowledge to which belongs the pro 


blem of truth.1 tan 
: ae ne 
Psychologically, knowledge may be seen to be an ‘attribute’ of 


S0during self. The selves. are many, each infinite and uniquely aa 
Vidual, the individuality in the epistemological sense being, ES 3 
by nada®. ‘The self is conceived as what knows and feels Y naz} it a 
and also is agent of actions (kartr). What makes for LBs OR Es 
‘Subjectivity, is inherent in the nature of the self ypaeniels is Ene 7 ve 
It is not correct to Say that the experience of knowin ae) ie #) re eee 
‘han knowership ( /ga7rrya) belongs to self.4. ‘The Sankhyaite sepa 
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hip cannot 
an aid for 
are as such 


the two and attributes knowership to buddhi. Knower 
be an attribute of the non-intelligent buddhi; the latter 15 
the manifestation of knowership. All individual selves 
knowing subjects. Ba 
In the terminology of Saiva Siddhanta, knowledge is cit-Sake an a 
the essence of self; it is, therefore, called ‘self’s eno wied se unchers 
(atmacit-sakti). Itis not merely what belongs to self as its inseparable 
accidens; it is its gua; the relation of gua and guuin is of identity. 
As knowledge is essentially, and not contingently, related sa self, sclé 
is sometimes referred toas knowledge for consciousness (caitanya) just 
as pasu is so called because of its relation with the quality of pasutva® 
As guna and gunin are identical they can be denoted interchangeably. 
Knowledge or knowership consequently cannot be an occurrence 
in time and space. Finiteness with regard to 
(kvacitka) cannot be the intrinsic characteristic of what ©° 


essence of self which is infinite. The eternal and infinite self cannot be 
The presump- 
f knowledge- 
conditioned.® 


space, time etc. 
nstitutes the 


the substrate of a non-eternal finite knowledge-event- 
tion that we make accordingly about the phenomenon © 
occurrence is that its occurrent nature is adventitious, 

This implies admission of (i) an initial condition of obscuration or arrest- 
ing of knowledge with no assignable beginning for such a condition, 
(the obscuration being an unconscious process) 
partial reactivation of the arrested knowledge by means of material 


All empirical 


and (ii) a subsequent 


accessories which are particular and variable in nature. 
knowledge are species of this partially manifested knowledge reacti- 
vated from an original state of arrest; their extent and duration are 
strictly commensurate with the extent and duration of the manifesting 
media. This provides for the infinite variation and gradation in 
empirical knowledge. 

Aimacit-éakii, in other words, is beginninglessly veiled by mala. 
Mualsz-obscutation does not, however, remain static and constant, thanks 
to the initiative taken transcendentally as part of the cosmic operation 
of God. ‘The obscuration is partially removed by the help of majiya 
which both partially unveils, on the subjective side knowledge and 
also on a parallel evolves on the objective side objects of experience 
(bhogya). ‘The manner in which knowledge results vaties with the 
vatiations in the modes of activity of buddhi; the latter in turn vary accor~ 
ding to the degree of the ‘unripeness’ of wa/a. This accounts for the 
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phenomenon of knowledge coming to uc satin a 
like perception etc., even though al] erie imerent empirical modes 
- - = a ~ Cx are ¢ : + * e ’ , 
The logical side, knowledge in its teferenc wes w ith crt-Sakiti 
be considered. A subjective fact jg € to the objcet may now 


NOthine jp ; é 

. 7 _ n 1¢ C 

knowledge to the object. Knowledoe oe self but the relation of 
S* Consists of its relatedness to 


the object. Knowledge is conse 

other Slated. Its relation to PW Wwnereagrs 4 tei 
quality of self and is its eterna] and indienemie ce me ne eee 
apprehension ( grahakatva ) which is Of the Sade a : cate ne 
illumination is not its separable accidens, Jy. 15 ares sk arable nor is 
it accidens. It is its Very SSSence. ‘This Means that in ae sphere of 
knowledge no distinction can be made between the subjective and the 
objective; there is no bifurcation into the world of iacds and the world 


te but which is without a 
ades of objectivity corres- 
at no state of knowledge is 


of extension.® There is no cognitive sta 
reference to the object; there may be gr 
ponding to the states of knowledge, but 
teference to object absent. 


This means that objects precede knowle 
are known. They are there for the self and 
their manifestness and unmanifestness condi 


dge and exist before they 
their order of evolution, 


tion a sequence of states 
: “rs : ; : 
In self’s knowledge. The reference to Object which characterises all 


knowledge receives a special interpretation in Saiva Siddhanta in the 
light of its metaphysics of self. 

Atmacit-sakti is all pervasive, but its pervasion is of a unique kind. 
In cognitively pervading an object it identiffes with the object and 
assumes its character; of course, assumes it intentionally and not 
Substantially: it becomes ‘one’ with it andin relation to the object whose 
‘colour’ it wears as its own, it remains the ‘determinate? (vyapya). Though 
Ontologically everything has its being in self as spirit and is, therefore, 
‘determinate’ in relation to self, epistemologically the determinant self 
Comes to have its being in every object with which it is in cognitive 
relation and becomes determinate.” The knower or knowledge becomes 
dependent on the known, and surrenders its being to that of the known 
Object. Knowledge cannot ‘know’ anything by keeping aloof; to know 
is to become identified with the being of the object for the time being 
and to a limited extent. | Ky 

The analogies ofa crystal assuming the red colour of a ruby 1 1ts 
Proximity and of the visual sense which ‘assumes’the form and colour 
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* *Ge 


of the object it pervades, brings out the two features of self’s cognitive 
reference; to become identified with the object immediately present- 
ed, and then ‘know’?! it, even as the eye after pervading the visual shape 
and form of the object ‘perceives’ it. Know ledge, in other words, 
is not merely like a lantern which shines or a light which shows; it 
also &nows. This fact of knowledge by identification is consciously 
known when.a particular identification has already ceased to exist. 
When distinctions arise in the object given in the same state, and 
in the levels or grades of objects given in different states, by constrast 


the self also becomes consciously aware of its mode of knowing. 
The knowing self is both knowledge and will; it is cognitive as well 


as conative (/fdna-kriyatmaka). It is not a mere subject but also 
agent. Understanding and will are not two different functions. The 
two point to an initialaspect of knowledge prior to the distinction into 
discerning and functioning — the ‘intention’ (tccha) which may become 
concrete as an intellectual determination orasadecision. Intentiona- 
lity or the will to knowledge precedes other conditions of knowledge. 
Without this will to accommodate the object, the ‘motive’ to cog- 
nise, there is no ‘experience’ of knowledge. The word knowledge 


stands for the intention and its concrete embodiments in the form of 
a specific knowledge and specific volition. 


Both the concrete function of cit-Sakti, namely the cognitive and the 
conative fulfil a function in the acquisition of knowledge.l2 The 
conative removes the hindrance or the veil to the object becoming 
known; its cognitive sai invests the object with a competence which is 
conducive to its manifestation in knowledge. Whenever one is referred 
to the other also is to be understood as implicity present. The ‘inten- 
tion’ (zccha) behind knowledge brings about the identification of the 
subject and the object and accomplishes the ‘experience’ (anubhava). 


‘The intelligence becomes pure ardour. To enjoy or experience is 


interchangeable with ‘to know’, the latter being only a nomen 
abstractum of the former.13 


The most significant detail and yet the least obvious one from the 
standpoint of empirical epistemology is the factor of illumination in 
knowledge. Illumination by Stva-sakti is the eternal presupposition 
of knowledge. This is consistent with the metaphysical view that self 
is grounded in the being of Siva-sakti, the relation being one of insepara- 
bility (ananya-tadatmya). The. -eye-analogy which recurs very often 
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bears a distinct significance. Eye is used in the sense of an apparatus 
that ‘receives’? what is given it; notw ithstanding its active role as the 
seer it is only a sensory receptor in the sense that it is not also the source 
of light which illuminates the object. Illumination by light is the con- 
dition of the possibility of vision. The crystal-analogy also bears 


the same significance. The source of the light of the crystal as well 


as of the colour of the red object which is reflected, that is, the physical 
light is the unobstrusive precondition which makes reflection possible. 

The physical illumination ‘aids’ visual sensation in two characteristic 
ways. It dispels darkness and unveils the ‘object’, and also at the same 
time it enables the translucent eye to ‘reach out’ to the object. Like- 
wise Siva-S2kti illumines knowledge as it were from within and from 
without in its reference to the object. Atmacit-sakti and its eternal 
condition of illumination namely Siva-saksi are used interchangeably 
in the epistemological literature of Saiva Siddhanta.14 

When Siva-sakti is introduced as the invariable condition of illumi- 
nation of knowledge one is not very far from raising the question of 
the nature of God’s knowledge, and its place in our epistemological 
study. By Siya-Sakt?s Ulumination what we mean is not merely the 
divine light which unveils objects and aids the eye but also divine 
knowledge; the function of showing cannot be separated from nowing, 


as is also the case of dtmacit-sakti. God’s omniscient knowledge under- 


lies all knowledge. If so the question that naturally arises is: does 
God know self and self’s knowledge which He ‘illumines’ P If he does 


not he is not omniscient; if he dces, what is said to be an unobjectified 
subject becomes ‘object’ of know ledge; the distinction between know- 
ledge and the known becomes relative. 


The question may be raised in the mo 


knowledge of itself. Does itmacit-sakti know its own dafman? And 
freed from wala, does it know 


re evident context of self’s 


when it is said to become omniscient, 
Otherselves ? If any one of the three categories of real accepted in the 


system, namely pati, pasu and pasa were to be unknowable the concept 
of omniscience would be void of meaning. The admission of a three- 
fold ontological reality carries the implication that they are know able 
in some sense of the term ‘to know’. Distinctions in the modes of 
knowability are obviously in demand. | 
Saiva Siddhanta accotdingly makés’ a ‘distinction between what is 
experientially known (prameya) and what is ‘barely known Cjfteya) without 
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— -. distinction from 
being experienced.*® It is difficult to illustrate this 


2 d imbib 
human knowledge which by definition identifies with ap es the 


; 4. without also bein 
character of the given. Nothing seems to be know” Wa & 
re no justification for 


experienced and therefore there seems prima 7at/ 

making this distinction. However, consider the followins example: 
in the case of a valid memory-ccgnition there May be said to bea bare 
acquaintance withthe memory object such as there mae be one,!’ in so 
far as it is valid memory-cognition. There may be 1 


butthe images arenot numerically distinct from the t 
membered in valid memory ;!8 the manner of acquaintan 


mages In memory 
hing Or event re- 
ce is not different 
in remembering and perceiving and yet the ‘acquain ance wath the 
object which correct remembering seems to involve is not Xperience’. 
It is quite different from perception in this case- When something is 
determinately perceived there is acquaintance accompanied with parti- 
cipation; the perceiver and the perceived are identified. In memory or 
retrocognition one is not acquainted with the represented object. In 
the one there is direct acquaintance and a consequent identification. 
In the other, the acquaintance is oblique which accounts for its non- 
experiential character. This follows from the truism that in the one 
case the objectification is ontological while in the other it is merely 
logical. 
_ <A better example of this mode of cognitive reference will be inde- 
terminate knowledge?” which is admitted as the prius of all empirical 
modes of knowledge. Determinate knowledge is judgmental and carries 
the reference of a what to a that identified with the real, and presupposes 
logically a prior acquaintance with the bare predicate (visesaza).°° This 
reference to an indeterminate predicate will be another illustration of 
a knowledge that barely refers without grasping and identifying. 
The bare content of these cognitive references is not like the con- 
tent of perceptual cognition. It is surely object — aS without it cogni- 
tion will be phantasy, and yet it is not, strictly, an object of knowledge 
(prameya). It is object in the sense that it is known by immediate acquain- 
tance and yet it is no object of experiential knowledge. It is a species 
of what is known (/#eya-visesa) wtihout being objectively experienced, 
The content given is not a ‘given’ content. It is j#eya and not meya. 
The corresponding cognitions also may likewise be distinguished 
as jana and mana. In pramana-vada it is only the second kind of know- 
ledge and its content that is generally taken cognizance of. It is with. 
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_ mowledge, mn cfeumstance of a possible objective experience that 

Decale drome. Z sakes is lgeee Pramana; the subject which knows 

“> The object known is prameya. In the context of a teal 

a. Possibly become an ‘object’? of knowledge even though 

“Sire tet bein 2 a ne ages Or pramiti 3; the ‘knower’ is no 

Pee ee. Ja, ine entire subject-object scheme 
OF COEMIAVE tefercncs becomes inapplicable in this case. 


Can atMaci t-$ fot; ‘ : ; 
self (4¢man) to rma reir ° ia Pee become object toa 
other a¢macit-$ah4;, * ‘Da ie lai a mh A an It become object to 
ia Sioa texas Eat ber é : s eae become elias at 
the eye P ‘The Tata ahh nes bie oe it as light illumines 
that pramdana technically is 2 i Wied ok aa am ae erie gee 
claim of OMMiscience whhed ieasd ca ee tk se ee Lys FP, Ae 
‘soteriologically? 5 5 ah i ie ia Saree Siva-Sakti and also 

S Y to atmacit-Sakti through union with Sjpg-¢7 kti, is to be 
Sprived from the distinction made between Jiana and pramaua. The 
ativan Or Gtmacit-$a kp; is never prameya to a pramana, but for that 
Teason it does not mean that it is unknown to Siva-fakti. When self too 
knows itself and knows other selves and their knowledge, its knowledge 
Is not of the €pistemologically cognisable category of pramdnua. 


With regard to self’s cognitive encounter of God also, the scheme 
Of pramdna is Strictly, not applicable. Firstly, it is no knowledge of a 
particular; God is universal being. Secondly, there is no pramdna 
by which to know God except as He is revealed to self by Si#va- 
Sakti; the ‘means’ and the ‘end’ of knowledge coincide there. That 
1s why God is Spoken of as the supreme jfeya (paramam jiteyam). 
He is j#eya to a jiiana to which self’s knowledge is elevated by yoga 
(parasakti-yoga) 

Though thus God is not known as object to a subject but rather as 
identical with the Subject of knowledge itself, one important characteris- 
tic of the epistemological situation endures, the ‘experiencing’ of what is 
known.2! Self’s knowledge of God is no exception to the rule, that is 
“experiences? —in terms of a will to enjoy (#¢ch@) which is part of its | 
knowledge-structure, what it is in cognitive relation with. That it is 
Supra-relational knowledge involving a coalescence of esence (j#ana) 
and existence (j#eyz) only makes for a supra-relational non-objectified 
‘experience’ involving co-incidence of the knower and the known — what 
is technically called the bhoga. Bhaoga is ‘ecstatic’? experience involving 
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the agent standing out of itself. Butin standing out-of itself it does not 
also cease to be itself. The supernal Experience is still the experience 
of self, the erstwhile pramdair stays no more individuated,** the primary 
condition of individuation as knowing subject namely nada being tran- 
scended. 


General Conception of Means of Knowledge ( pramiza) 


The word pramapa derives from the root wa which implies measure- 
ment or assessment. Measuring knowledge with respect to its correct- 
ness of truth is called the ‘measure’ of knowledge. Qualitative measure- 
ments expressed in terms of volume, density or length tell us about the 
nature of the object? but the very truth about the object, its reality itself 
would also have to be measured.? Investigation or scrutiny is necessary 
in order to establish the truth about objects. The ‘logical’? means of 
investigation in respect of truth value has parity with the ethical or the 
evaluative judgment without which one does not know right action 
and also with the aesthetical without which there is no appreciation 
of beauty.4 Pramapa is the scale of measurement which philosophy 
uses for gauging what all empirical measurements tacitly assume, 
namely the truth or the reality of a thing and the untruth or irreality of 
the nothing or nonentity.° 

The recognised definition of pramdua as the means or the avenue of 
valid knowledge (pramiti-sadhanam) derives from the suffix ava in pramana 
which is indicative of its function as the instrument of correct know- 
ledge.6 The instrument view of pramdaya adopted by the generality of 
Indian logicians, errs on the side of being too wide, rendering the term 
pramiga an equivalent of any and every accessory to knowledge.7 
Factors, physical and physiological like say, light and the visual sense 
organ involved in the occurrence of sensation will become the rightful 
claimants for the title of pramdua.® Indian epistemologists do not, of 
course, use pramapa in this loose, non-technical sense. | 


Objection to cit-Sakti as pramana 

The empirically minded Instrumentalist (the Nyaya) can turn the 
table against the theory that c7#-sakti is the pramana. While an empirical 
understanding of pramdana in terms of the observed means of true know- 
ledge may err on the side of being too wide (ativyapti) the view that the 


intuitive power of the intelligent self is as such pramdpa may be shown 
to involve the error of impossibility (asambhava) of there being at all 


~~ 
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a pramana as thus understood. As cit-Sak#i is identical with knowledge 
and is ex. byporhesi eternal, being the attribute of eternal self, the ques- 
tion of its being also something which gives rise to true knowledge does 
not arise. C7tsak/i is also right knowledge (prami?i) itself and so must 
be eternal like.the knower of whom it is the very essence. Therefore 
the question of a pramana, of ameans of knowledge whereby a previo- 
usly unknown thing comes to be now known itself cannot arise.9 

The above objection may be shown to rest on an uncritical equiyoca- 
tion of terms: ¢/t-Sakfi is used in the sense of pramifi and the same 
term is used in the sense of pramana. Cit-Sakti per se is not the pramiti 
but pramapa, and this must be distinguished from cit-Sckti come to be 
limited or defined by an object, when it is pramiti and not praméana2 
Cit-sakti, by itself, without relation to any object which it reveals, is 
eternal and universal, but gva defined by the ‘limitor’ of some object 
it is particularised and admits of being said to be produced by some 
means. The revelatory function per se of consciousness and the same 
as revelatory of one object or other by which it may be said to be 
‘defined’ as light may be said to be defined by the thing that is lighted, 
are clearly and unequivocally distinguished. It is therefore meet to 
Speak of cit-Sakti as prawmiatia. 

The above objection has of course one merit, that it elicits the 
admission of reference to objects for defining a pramdaua. This means that 
the advocate of c/A-szkti is not very far from including senses also under 
pramava. Even so, accepting this distinction made between cit-Sakfi 
as prawmaya and the same as defined by an object, as pramiti, the critic 
may hold that it still fails to meet adequately the requirement of a pra- 
maga for knowledge." If cit-sakti were itself, independently of sense 
Organs etc. a necessary and sufficient condition of knowledge, it being 
universal and eternal, with the coming into existence of every new 
object, knowledge of the same must ensue even prior to and therefore 
presumably, without a need for, sense-object contact. The emergence 
of an object must coincide with its emergence in the field of one’s know- 
ledge and of right knowledge at that, without regard to the contingetice 
of its coming into contact with the sensés.. What is still worse, the 
all-petvasive cit-sakii will have to be défined indiscriminately by the limi- 
tors of all objects, of the future as well as of the past and present, and 
even of doubt and of error. Cit-Sakti as pramaua thus seems to be a 
worse offender in respect of being too wide. What is claimed to’be the 
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cunique condition of true knowledge will be the condition of all 
‘knowledge actual and possible and of even doubt and error. 


On the other hand, the theory of pramanua as pramiti-sadhana may be 
‘seen to be really not wide. By ‘means’ (sadhana) of knowledge is meant 
not any and every means, but the special cause (karapa) without which 
-valid knowledge can never arise. A distinction between different kinds 
of knowledge like perception, inference etc. can be made by reference 
to the difference in the specific methods of acquiring knowledge, and 
within the perceptual the different kinds of sensory knowledge can 
likewise be accounted for by reference to the differences in the sense 
modalities which are the specific means (karaza) of the respective kinds 
of knowledge. So ultimately senses alone, can adequately evidence 
knowledge, it may be argued.” 


Some definition of Aarana 


In reply, before vindicating the claims of cit-Sakti as pramana, it may 
be useful to enter into a brief discussion of the meaning and plausibility 
of the concept of karana as distinguished from a £drava used in defining 
a pramana. The instrumentalists’ use of the notion of karana may be in 
one or the other of the following senses of which none, it may 
be shown, is tenable.3 _ 

One such meaning of Aarana by which a specific means of acquiring 
knowledge may be distinguished from other means is to define it as 
‘different from what is not immediately connected with the result.?14 
Positively stated kérana is the causal operation which is instrumental in 
immediately producing the result.15 ‘The operation of conjoining the two 
halves of a pitcher cannot but result in the immediate creation of the 
whole pitcher.1® In criticism of this, it may be pointed out that while 
every karaga may be a case of ‘being other than not immediately connec- 
ted with the result’, the converse is not true: every case of the definiens 
is not coeval with the definiendum. ‘Take the case of pleasure or happiness 
as an experience. Happiness is not identical with, but strictly the 
‘accusative’ (Rarman) of the experience of happiness as may be seen in the 
judgment “I am happy’ (cham sukhi). At the same time happiness and 
expetience of happiness are inalienably connected;1” either of them is 
‘different from what is not immediately connected with the other which 
is its result’, thus deserving, according to the definition, the title of 
karana. But happiness as the object of the knowledge ‘I am happy’ 
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cannot also be the means of such knowledge. The kearman and the 
karata — the accusative and the instrumental are mutually exclusive. 
On the other hand, some of the acknowledged ‘means’ of sensory 
knowledge, as for example, the sense-organs, are not covered by the 
definition; these are expressly not the invariable and immediate antecedents 
of sense knowledge; they may function without immediately resulting 
in knowledge. The eyes may stare and yet nothing may be perceived. 
Another view of 4arata which may be considered is to define it in 
terms of possession of some active function through which the effect is 
produced (nydparavatvam).?® While the first view seeks to define karanv 
as what is most indispensable for the effect, for want of which the effect 
is not produced even when other causes are present, the present one 
secks karanaiva in a cause come to be associated with its intermediate 
function (vyépara) through which it causes its effect® The interme- 
diate factor which a cause causes which in its turn contributes towards 
producing the effect (tajjanyah tajjanyajanakasca byaparah), is called vyapara 
and possession of this by a cause constitutes dcrapa.*° ‘This definition 
too errs on the sides of omission and commission. It is inclusive of 
such things as light whose illuminative operation arises from light and 
in its turn contributes to seeing, which are expressly not means of know- 
ledge; it on the other hand excludes an exptess means of knowledge 
reflection. on the middle term (paramarsa jana) from the title of a 
21 itselfa function, paramarsaziiana does not possess a further 
Nor may it be argued that it is only the sign (/iigz) available 
ce, and causes the zyapara, and not the paramarsa 


like 
Raraua; 
function. 


at the time of the inferen 
For from a sign that is yet to come into existence or 


that serves Aarana. 
uld be possible, the alleged £araua 


has ceased to be, no inference sho 
being then non-available.” 

The definition which combines the two aforementioned views, 
namely, Aaranza in association with a yyapara is necessarily and invariably 
productive of the result, may be thought to fare better. Mere posses- 
sion of vyapara may not constitute a arava; even physical light possesses 


illumination which originating from light ‘originates’ vision and so 


can, pass muster as £arana. Therefore, it may be qualified: possession 
of a wyapara which will invariably lead to the tesult; light’s illumina- 
tion is not a function leading invariably to a result (phala-niyata-vyapara 


and therefore is no Aarana, unlike sight ot seeing of the eye which is 


invariably productive of the result of vision. 
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That this modified account is not adequate enough may be seen 
from the following case. In the dark, notwithstanding the activity and. 
the conjunction of the eyesight with the object there is no vision. In 
this instance there is the active function of the sense of eye and the func- 
tion is also presumably accompanied by its end ( phala-niyata), namely, 
conjunction with the object in the dark. And yet there is no resulting 
vision. The definition therefore becomes inapplicable in this typical 


case which meets the requirements of the definition and yet admittedly 
is not a means of knowledge. 

To say that the function of sight aided by some extraneous factor 
like light which dispels darkness, is 4arana, will not suffice. Any 
function (vyépara) in that case could become a karana subject to being 
assisted by some extraneous factor. The stipulation akout the causal 


function that it should be necessarily geared to its effect becomes void 
of significance.23 


So much for the omission. Its error of commission will be its in- 
clusion of cases which cannot be karana. The object of knowledge 
expressed by the accusative case (Aarman) in answer to ‘what? or ‘which’, 
also in a sense is a case of ‘function issuing necessarily in a result? ( bhala- 
niyata-vyapara). In the example ‘the rice is cooked’ the function which 
tesults in rice being cooked actually consists of a softening of the rice ;24 
but rice is what is cooked and is not also the chief means (karana) of 
cooking. Indeed all the Aarakas—the accusative, ablative, dative, genitive 
as well as the instrumental, are related to the functions directly resulting 
in action ( Phala-niyata-vyaparavativa), and can | ay claim to being &arana. 
Instead then of defining £arana either as the immediate operation or 
as the operative cause ot as both we may push the analysis a little further 
and say that £araua consists in being willed by some agency (kartr-prerya- 
tvam).*° Here again the questions to be asked are: is all karatia a con- 
comitant of the function of an agent, and secondly, are all cases of ‘being 
willed by an agent? a arana ? Neither seems to be the case. The 
psycho-physical organism is karty-prerya, that is, it exists and functions 
but as willed by its agent-self. But it is not karana. Paramarsa jiana® 
is a karapa in respect of anumiti but being knowledge is not conditioned 
by the will of an agent ( purusa-tantra) but by the object (vastu-tantra) 
or by another knowledge which serves as its means (pramana-tantra).?7 
The entire collocation of the conditions of valid knowledge put to- 
gether, it may be thought, is karang.28 Though individually the sense 
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of kararia be adequate means of 


organs etc. may not under any view 
From the 


knowledge, their conjunction may be what is denoted by Aarana. 
ards to the fruit of knowing at the other, 


knowing agent at one end onw 
rgument is that 


a conjunction, of all these factors can be pramana. Thea 
causal collocations are available, there is effect and even 


only where all 
It can therefore be presumed that the 


if less by one there is no effect. 
collocation in its entirelty is pramana.™ 

That this view too is unconvincing, may be shown. 
junctive whole, and not the individual conjunctives, were arava, it 
follows that senses etc. are not Aarayas. It may be replied that con- 
junction is not something over and above the conjunct elements (sa7i- 


dayin) and that therefore the two may be equated;*° the senses etc. too, 
qua non-different from the con junctive assemblage or aggregate include 
one end to the 


the entire spectrum of factors ranging from the subject at 
o extremities, the knowing subject (#4?r) and 
at claim to the title of Aarava, 
different from the conjunc- 
ct and the 


pirical 


If the con- 


object on the other; the tw 
the known object (wea) can also lay simil 


the conjuncts taken individually being non- 
is will annul all distinction between the subje 


tive whole. Th 
q distinction On which however rests all em 


object of knowledge, 


usage.*t 
sage. 
Again, the causal assemblage (sadhana-samagri) must be so to a per 


It must be object to some subject. What is ‘object’ of know- 
ns of knowledge.®2 What is known cannot 
wn. 

approach to the 


cipient. 
ledge cannot also be the mea 
e the means through which it is kno 


Such then is the impasse to which an ‘instrumental’ 
general problem of pramana jeads.84 The ‘instrument’ of knowledge 
is sought to be defined variedly as obtaining between the £ar/y (subject) 
and the pha/a (object), namely, pyapara, OF as kari in association with 
pyapara, or as Karty associated with yyapara that is invariably related to 

ney, or finally, 


arty wields by way of exercising age 
rs in the collective. What is really 


also at once b 


phala, or what the & 


as a name standing for all these facto 
demanded in these attempts to distinguish the ‘means’ from the ‘end’ 


is that while a ‘dualism’ of subject and object is surely untenable a radical 
distinction, however, between the invariable knowledge or the knowing 
process and the variable known objects, be admitted. A process is in- 
volved in knowing, and its condition is that the knowing act, itself ori- 
ginated but only figuratively, stands transcendent to the known object. 
The ‘instrument’ which evidences the objects’ reality, must accordingly 
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be sought from the non-objectified side of knowledge. What evidences 
knowledge of objects (wana) cannot be object of knowledge (weya) but 
knowledge. 

The claim of being a pramdna cannot be made even for intellect or 
mind (buddhi vrtti) which, unlike sense, seems invariably involved in, 
and even identical with the Processes of manifesting objects. Buddhi 
is matter, a material evolute of prakrti and its mode (vrtti) cannot 
illumine objects.25 Itself non-intelligent (asamvidatmaka) it only aids as 
an accessory in the manifestation of intelligence. The multifarious 
modifications of buddhi are called consciousness (Sodha) but in a figurative 
sense. What ‘helps’ manifest consciousness is eulogised as_ conscious- 
ness itself.36 Byddhi is a manifest objective fat/va, objective in the sense 
of what is objectively known as any known object and manifest in the 
sense of being self-identical involving the process of becoming itself, 
Vrtt is self-identical with buddhi: the pleasure-pain modalities of buddhi 
ate objectively appetceived and therefore buddhi too with which they 
are self-identical is an object of knowledge.3? 

Cit-Sakti as pramdana 

The valid means of knowledge of object will have to be in the last 
tesort identical with valid knowledge itself. The solution to the vexed 
problem of arava of knowledge accordingly is that it is not anything 
other than cit-Sakti which is identical with consciousness.38 As ¢it-Sakti 
is unconditional unlike lamp, senses etc., it coincides with knowledge 
without over- or undet-pervasion. The Objections raised against other 
definitions of Raraza consequently become inapplicable. The direct, 
innate intuitional function of consciousness as defined by objects is what 
constitutes valid knowledge (pramd) in respect of those objects and 
a fortiorz, also the ‘meats’ of valid knowledge (pramaua) in their cases.39 

A question that naturally will arise here and anticipated in an earlier 
objection is: only were the Aarava a limited and finite entity it could 
enter into relations with objects which are limited and finite, and also 
vaty those relations. But ci#-s‘akti which is the inseparable essence 
of consciousness, is, like consciousness, unlimited and infinite;?° ag 

pramapa it must evidence all knowledge all the time. ‘The occurrent quality 
kadacitkatva) of knowledge which permits us to speak of knowledge- 
events cannot be accounted for. It is only as occutring events, know- 
ledge is categorised under different modes, as perceptual, inferential etc., 
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in terms of differences in their mode of genesis; but the theory that the 
all pervasive cit-sakti is pramaya will not explain the existence of the 
diverse empirical modes of knowledge. 

The answer to this objection is as follows: Only when cit-Sakti 
is defined by its relation toan unveiled object — unveiling being effected 
through the operation of buddhi vrtti (anavrta-visaya-sambandha-cit-Sakti) 
that itis saidto be pramaua. Consciousness is beginninglessly obscured 
by the impurity of wa/a and so even though omnipresent, all- 
pervasive, its relation to objects is de facto non-existent. Everything 
in the world is a possib/e object to the self as everything has its being 
in the all-pervasive being of the self. The predicament of the self is 
that under the condition of wa/a-obscuration the possible object is never 
also the catual object of its knowledge except as and when mediated by 
vrtti.41 Cit-fak¢i despite its universality fails to illumine the object even 
though in factual relation with it till some vrt# arises via the senses and 
rends the intervening veil between the object and apprehension. When, 
the vrt4i occurs and functions through the channel of senses, to that 
extent, strictly, there is removal of the condition of obscuration of 
There is consequently illumination through relation 


consciousness. 
With object, now unveiled by means of the yrt##7. This accounts for the 


contingent and variable nature of knowledge. 

The relation between ci¢-sak/i and the object may be defined in yet 
another way.?2 C7#-sak/7 as defined by buddhi vrtti which is of the nature 
of valid experience, is the means in respect of that valid knowledge 
(yatharthanubhitir ipa-buddhiurttyupariidhatva). A true knowledge of a 
pitcher for example is knowledge identified with the buddhi vrtti which 
is of the form of a valid experience of the pitcher. And the same is 
also the ‘means’ in respect of that knowledge. The limited and con- 
tingent nature of illumination is explained in the context of knowledge 
through its identification with baddhi urtti which is limited and con- 
tingent4? and is also capable of being e7ther true or false. 


A second question that arises here is: ¢##-sak¢i thus defined will be 
a neutral condition of manifestation of all knowledge, of doubt and 
error as well as of truth.44 Truth or falsity marks the nature of buddbi 
vrtti but the illuminating factor underlying it can only be a neutral con- 
dition; it cannot be partial towards true knowledge. How then, can we 
say that cit-sakti is the evidence of ¢rue or valid knowledge ° 

20 
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The point of the objection is that as doubt and error too like true 
knowledge are knowledge and imply illumination, although indefinite ' 
and even positively distorting, the conscious function of cit-sakti cannot 
be said to be the means of only valid knowledge and be ‘free from doubt 

etc.’ That this objection has only a seeming plausibility may be shown. 
Consciousness is identical with truth and even though it is only a judg- 
ment of buddhi that is said to be true, the source of its truth is conscious- 
ness which underlies the act of judgment. The implied concept of truth 
is ontological; it is identical with revelation or unhiddenness of Being, 
consciousness being another name forthe ‘where’ of the eternal occur- 
tence of such revelation. The ‘validity’ of all valid knowledge is to be 
| traced to cit-sakti the manifesting source or ground of knowledge, while 
in case of non-valid knowledge, non-validity is present in spite of the 
presence of czt-sakti and is to be attributed to the element of vritti with 
which ¢7+-sakti is identified.45 The truth character of a judgment is due 
to the circumstance that it is an unmediated function of consciousness 
while its erroneous or doubtful characteris due to being mediatedly 
vriti, Erroneous and doubtful knowledge too are functions of con- 





sciousness, but the ‘error’? and ‘doubt’ about them ate to be attributed 
to the cooperating factor of vrtti. In the case of true or valid know- 
ledge on the other hand the ‘truth’ of the knowledge flows from what 
constitutes being knowledge, namely consciousness which is invariable, 
and not from the co-present variable factor of uri#i.46 


The Pauskara Agama defines pramava accordingly as the cit-sakti 
which is free from doubt etc., free from the doubtful, the erroneous and 
the merely recollective.4? That is to say, cif-sckti ‘defined’ by buddhi 
vrtti, determined indubitably, unerringly and also immediately, that is 
unmediated by a previous knowledge, constitutes pramana. In so far as 
cit-Sakti is not as such identical with the definin ge vrtti which is material, 

| it is intrinsically free from the elements of doubt, error and mediacy. 
The stipulation that only a doubt-ftee, unerring cit-sak¢i can be pramdna 
must be accordingly understood to refer to buddhi vrtti which in its 
reference to the object can be uncertain or erroneous or be mediated. 
A cit-Sakti that is free from the co-operation of a vrtti in the forms of 
doubt, error etc. or to state it positively, a cit-sakti that is defined by a 
vriti of the form of valid experience is, then, the pramdua in the sphere 
of what is revealed in that experience. 





XI 
VALID AND NON-VALID KNOWLEDGE 


The Nature of True or Valid Knowledge 


The notion of truth or error is ascribed to ¢cit-sakti via the intellectual 
mode of activity (b¢ddhi-vriti) in which it may be said to be ‘embodied” 
as self is embodied in the physical organism. Just as the life principle 
incarnates in flesh and atticulates as living organism, subject to the 
laws of life, consciousness is incarnated and not merely expressed, in 
biddhi-vriti for articulation as judgment; the same metaphysical view 
underlying the relation between body and self underlies also the rela- 
tion between consciousness (c/f-sak7) and the knowing act (buddhi-vrtt2) 
in knowledge. Valid or non-valid to be defined by its relation to object 
given it through sense. The mode of the intellect, of the nature of 
valid experience ( yatharthanubhitynpariidhavrtti) qua illumined by cit-sakti 
constitutes valid knowledge and the same of the nature of non-valid 
experience (a-yathar thanubhitynparidbavr tti) illumined by cit-Sakti 1s cons- 
titutive of non-valid knowledge.t 

Therefore ‘validity’ of knowledge will have to be defined by the 
relation of buddhi-vrtti to the object given it through sense. The ety- 
mology of the term for valid is quite suggestive. It implies concordance 
or absence of discordance witha given object or event (arfham anati- 
Rkrantam Jjathartham). The ‘validity’ of the intellectual act consists in some 
kind of accordance obtaining between it and the objective fact. The 
success with which the concept of validity may be analysed will there- 
fore depend upon the intelligibility of the meaning of ‘accordance’. 
Without the help of this notion of accordance with what is given, there 
ds from the very nature of the case no way of defining validity of know- 
ledge. Truth or validity with which we are concerned in our present 
analysis, is what is characteristic of knowledge expressible in the form 
of judgment. — 

It is useful to recall here the realistic postulate about knowledge, 
namely, that all knowledge (as different: from fantasy) points to an object 
which is necessarily ‘real’ and independent of it. Knowledge merely 
discovers its object. This reference to the given may be known, as 
valid or otherwise not at the level of bare knowledge undifferentiated as 
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“that’ and “what’ such as we have in pure sensation but at the level where 
we refer an idea content to reality—ascribe a ‘what’ to the ‘that’. The 
senses do not err just as spirit (cit+-Sakti) as such does not err. ‘The senses 
do not err because they do not judge and relate. Cit-sakti per se being uni- 
versal also does not err, because nothing can be given it from without. 
It is only with reference to the given and also with reference to a predi- 
cate which is ascribed to it by the interpretative activity of mind that 
the question of truth or error can arise.2. Only the judging act, which is 
particular and non-eternal and to which something is given, can err or 
not err. Truth, then, is a significant characteristic of judgment deter- 
mined by a determinate relation of its predicate to its subject rendered 
so by its referential translucence. It is significant as implying as false 
what is contradictory to it. When applied to the prejudgmental level 
of awareness, truth becomes a non-significant description.’ 

The precise nature of the relation between vrttijhana and objective 
reality is, by the very nature of the case, unanalysable. Though we say 
that a proposition’s truth consists of being in accord with fact, it is a 
commonplace that we cannot get away from propositions to the realm 
of pure facts in order to make the comparison. We do not have pr/#i- 

Jjihana On the one hand and facts unencumbered with vrt#i on the other. 
Vrttijhana is not an experience of ‘what’ without ‘that’ though such an 
experience may be said to be logically presupposed as in indeterminate 
knowledge.* A urttijiana refers to ‘that’ by ascribing a character; what 
is thus referred to by it cannot itself be a character, a ‘what’ as judgment 
will then cease to be knowledge. All that we can say then about the 
nature of vrttijfana is that it consists of predication of a character or 
qualification (what) to a qualificand (that).5 A knowledge of cither 
without the other is ex Aypothesi not available for vrtti-defined knowledge. 


Some Definitions of Validity 


Though ‘accordance’ between knowledge and fact constitutive of 
truth defies analysis in terms logically simpler, the terms between which 
a truth-relation obtains in frue knowledge, may be defined. A critical 
examination of the various possible modes of conceiving the relation 
may help us to formulate the relation between ‘that’ and ‘what’ of a true 
judgment adequately.? 

The most simple way of conceiving the nature of accordance between 
the given and the activity of the understanding (vrf#i) is to view it as a 
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case of resemblance.2 Such a view rests apparently on the common- 
Sense belief about the ‘similarity’ between knowledge and a given 
situation which makes it valid knowledge. Although with the simple 
view of common-sense one may not disagree, its simplicity and naiveté 
as a common-sense ¢eory does not need a detailed demonstration. The 
alleged similarity cannot obviously be total, so that there can be a one- 
ate resemblance between the activity of the mind and what lies outside 
it. Neither can it be bare similarity of structure. It may not be thought 
that the two may bear resemblance to each other at least as mere Ate 
benits: For this resemblance will not be adequate for constituting vali- 
le some degree of it will be present in error too. . 
or can validity be defined as consisting 1 i = 
A valid cognitive pat it is said. 1s Sut arte mre: fie, 
IS, ates in useful action. 
Validity is what favours or fulfils attainment of purpose. But if one 
ete: fo question on what ground the usefulness of knowledge is ascer- 
tained, the reply will have to be that it is presumably on the ground of 
its being valid. The very notion of fruitful activity cannot be made 


intelligible without implicitly at least referring to validity and therefore 


cannot be used for defining it.* 
It may be useful to anticipate here the distinction between the problem 


of the nature of truth or validity and the problem of its criterion. Know- 
ledge is useful or works may be a useful criterion for testing its validity, 
but this is not what is meant by saying that it is valid. ‘[he usefulness 
of a belief may be symptomatic or confirmatory but not also constitutive 
of truth. If it were constitutive then a non-valid belief which proves 
useful should be, according to this view, a contradiction in terms. 
Such is however not the case. It is not only not contradictory but it is 
quite plausible to think of non-true beliefs as useful and useless beliefs 


as true.® 


Another possible way of defining v 
except with fact.6 Non-presence of the one without the other (avyabhi- 


absence of promiscuity, may mean non-presence of 
cus of the fact, even as in an 


concomitant with the major 
y ‘in’ it. This is not quite 

buddhi-vriti is known to be 
o which it relates, 
d even when it 


alidity is, as what is non-available 


caritva), literally, 
the intellect’s function other than at the lo 
inference the middle term is an invariable 
term in the sense of being present but onl 
true, because the buddbi’s function, that is, 
present at least at one locus other than that of the factt 
namely, buddbi itself from which it is never sundere 
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pervades the objects through its mode. Non-presence of vr#ti without 
the corresponding object may not also mean that the intellect’s function 
is non-present except where it is re/ated to fact. For its presence at a 
locus re/ated to fact is available in the case of valid knowledge;’ the 
‘given’ in doubt and error is in some way certainly related to fact. 

Yet another way of defining validity will be: that attribute which 
is not the correlate of the absence of the qualificand — where such 
attribute is characteristic, there is validity. This definition will not 
cover instances of valid knowledge where the attribute happens to be a 
correlate of the absence of the qualificand as, say, in the instance of cog- 
nisine that ‘the floor has or possesses the vase’ (ghatavat bhitalam). Here 
though ‘the floor having the vase’ is not the correlate of its relational 
absence (samsargabhava) it is the correlate of its mutual absence (anyonya- 
bhava). With all existents, difference (bheda) from others ex 
their own difference from others exists in other existents. 

Nor may it improve the case by stipulating about the ‘absence’ in the 
above definition as absence which is constant (atyantabhava). The attribute 
which is not the counterpositive of its constant absence in the quali- 
ficand is, it may be said, the characteristic of validity.2 When red apples 
are perceived rightly as red, the predication of redness will bean instance 
of an attribute which is not the counterpositive of its constant absence 


in the qualificand, even as fire is the counterpositive of its constant 
absence on the surface of say, a sheet of water. 


ists, just as 


Likewise, wrong predi- 
cation of ‘silverness’ in nacre will not be an instance of such predication 
as ‘silverness’ is the counterpositive of its constant absence in nacte. 

However, the inadequacy of this definition to define the sphere of 
validity will be evident in the following example which, being a clear 
case of non-valid cognition still involves predication of what is not the 
counterpositive of its constant absence in the qualificand.!° Take the 
case of a false predication of redness of apples which, in fact, being 

‘unripe, ate only green and not yet red. Here too, no less than in the 
valid case of predicating redness of red apples, redness is not the counter- 
positive of the constant absence of the qualificand (which, in this case 
of non-valid knowledge are green apples). Redness falsely perceived of 
apples yet to turn red is only the counterpositive of its prior absence in 
them and to that extent, shares the character of ‘not being the counter: 
positive of its constant absence in the apples’. A character which is 

alleged to be the characteristic, exclusively of validity. 
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Nor may the ‘absence’ be therefore ‘prior absence’. Truth or validity, 
one may say, is that attribute which is not the counterpositive of its 
prior absence in the qualificand.™ The case that this definition will 
rule out will be the very. instance where redness is predicated of red 


apples, which can be said to be counterpositive of its own prior absence. 


In so far as the question is not expressly about predication of redness 


of apples at a given point of time, the predicate is equivocal and can 
conceivably be the counterpositive of its own prior absence. Ata 
given moment of course the predicate red in ‘apples are red’ cannot be 
the counterpositive of its prior absence. But without this stipulation 
about time, redness predicated of red apples in a temporally unspecified 
sense, will certainly be counterpositive of its prior absence. 

Shall we, then, attribute truth or validity to the predicate which 


is not the counterpositive of its prior absence in the qualificand gua 


limited by the time of its content?! This amounts to an unwarranted 


restriction of predication to cases where the time of the content is taken 
into consideration. All propositions surely are not propositions of 
time. All predications may be in time, without reference to which 
Surely it may not be possible to distinguish between true and false pre- 
dication. But this is not the same as admitting that all predications 
are about time. 

Assuming that predication is made with reference to time and that 
in this instance of predicating redness in ‘apples or cherries are red’ 
the present tense is indicative of their (the cherries) contemporaneity 
with the time of predication, the aforesaid instance of knowledge may 


be shown to be uncovered by the definition despite the fact that it is 
In the proposition ‘cherries are red’ a time- 
"o senses; according 
o the other, 


a case of valid knowledge. 
element may be said to be involved in either of tw 
to one sense of the term, time is unperceived but according t 
perceived.- Time may mean either the moment!! which is the infinite- 
simal nether limit of time as ordinarily understood, and a content as 
qualified by time in this sense, namely, the moment is, ex hypothest, 
unperceived. The absolutely momentaty is imperceptible. The 


precise moment when a not quite red cherry turns red is thus never 


petceived. Time in the sense of gross, perceptible time, however, refers 


to a combination of some moments!5 which may be said to qualify 
perceptibly a content of knowledge, as when we say ‘the cherries are 
now red’. 
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In this latter sense, predication of redness in ‘cherries are red? may 
be said to involve perception of the time-factor and may be expected 
as valid knowledge to fulfil the condition of the definition. But alas, 
No. Even when made with an express reference to time, the predicate 
red is not the counterpositive of its prior absence in the qualificand.16 
The qualificand, here in the example, the cherries gua limited by the 
time of reference (in above sense of the term, time) willimply a minimum 
of four moments which are inclusive of the moment of the previous 
absence of redness. Hence, the predicate red being not the counter- 
positive of its previous absence in the cherries, will not be true predica- 
tion even when made with an express reference to time (as in ‘the cherries, 
Now, are red’).1” 

Moreover in the case of valid conjunct cognition of “flower and 
vase’,’® neither being not the counterpositive of the relational absence 
of the other, neither conjunctive of the conjunct cognition will be valid 
according to the proposed definition!9 and so will be yet another case 
of valid knowledge under-pervaded by the definition. 

Leaving aside these sophistications due to the notion of ‘absence’, 
why not define validity more simply, as just being of the nature of the 
characteristics of the qualificand ??0 The characterisation of a quali- 
ficand by the attributes pertaining to it constitutes vaild knowledge. 
A definition of this kind without further stipulations will err by over- 
petrvasion in the following case which involves assertion of an attribute 
that pertains to the object, and yet is no valid cognition. A heap of 
transparent scarlet beads is perceived by the side of a glowing red live 
coal and the two alike are perceived as fire—a clear case of erroneous 
cognition. In this instance, though there is available the circumstance of 

the characterising of the qualificand by the attributes pertaining to it — 
the predication of fire in the subject which includes fire, the cognition 
as a whole is not valid. In the same manner, mis-perceiving fire as 
beads and beads as fire, another variant of erroneous cognition, may 
claim validity in the name of the predication of attributes present in the 
qualificand taken as a whole.?1 

Valid knowledge if defined as that where the object constitutively, 
not merely epistemically, happens to be the substrate of the characteristics 
predicated,”* also begs the issue. A formal way of showing the fallacy 
is to indicate that the definition is wide, wide enough paradoxically to 
include error. In the petception of silyerness in nacre, the substrate 
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-of the characteristic perceived constitutively is nacre, no less than in the 
perception of silverness in silver. 

Nor may the definition be improved by substituting in the place 
of ‘is? in a constitutive sense by a non-constitutive ‘is qualified as’.*8 
According to this, it is qualification by the substrate of predication 
(visesyatva) and not being the object thereof (visayatva) that constitutes 
validity. In the instance of predicating silverness in nacre, being sub- 
‘Strate of the predication of silverness does not constitutively belong 
to nacre though it is believed to be such. The instance in which this 
“definition may be shown to over-extend, will be again an erroneous, 
simultaneous cognition of a heap of scarlet beads as fire and vice versa. 
‘Here though each of the two items mis-perceived as the other taken 
‘severally, may be said to be unqualified by ‘the substrate of the two res- 
‘pective predicates’, as a single complex cognition, the qualificand, namely 
‘scarlet beads cum fire, is qualified constitutively indeed by the substrate 
of either predicate, and, therefore, will have to be construed as valid 
knowledge according to the definition. 

If we in despair turn toa negative formulation of the same definition 
in order to avoid its over-pervading the instance of a non-valid conjunct 
cognition and say that validity consists of not being qualified by what is 
not the substrate of the characteristic predicated,** we are still no better 
off than before. ‘The instance of a genuine valid cognition that this 
‘definition will under-pervade will be a conjunct cognition of, say, a table 
and a cloth wherein the characteristics of either of conjunctives is 
affirmed of the other, and therefore fails to qualify as true according to 
the definition of ‘being qualified by what is not the substrate of the 


-characteristics predicated.’ 


Truth as Correspondence between Judgment and Fact 


What, then, about the classical definition of truth stated in its sim- 


‘plest form as that which is characterised by what is characteristic of it? 


‘Truth lies in the affirmation of that predicate, where there 1s correspon- 
‘dingly an object qualified by the same characteristic. There are two 


elements in cognition, the ‘that’ (véfesya) and the ‘what’ (prakdra) and 


an accord or consonance between the two constitutes truth. 


We seem to have certainly made some advance towards a plausible 
view of true or valid knowledge. ‘To know validly is to know the 
qualificand as qualified by what s its quality. In so far as it is possible 
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at all to talk in the abstract of ‘valid knowledge’ as such apart from: 
instances of knowledge which we recognise severally to be ‘valid’, 
we cannot define the common factor better than as correspondence 
obtaining between the manner of predication in judgment, no matter 
what is predicated and the manner in which the relation actually obtains. 

But to state it thus —as correspondence between such-and-suchness. 
in our judgment and the same in fact, surely leaves much to be desired. 
as a logical definition. It would not be difficult to cite in the same 
strain as before cases of over-pervasion and under-pervasion even of 
this definition, stated without being properly formulated in terms of 
a determining relation (avacchedaka sambandba). 

An erroneous cognition — simultaneous misperception of beads and 
‘live coal each as the other —will satisfy the formula of ‘asserting a 

predicate of a subject which has that predicate’; the ‘that’? and the 
‘what’ of the erroneous judgment accord with the ‘that? and the ‘what’ 
of reality. Conversely in the following example ‘here is the universal 
of pot’ (atra khatatvam) the order of the ‘that? and the ‘what? is changed? 
and will fall short of the formula of truth as correspondence between. 
What is expressed as the subject of a judgment and its predicate. 

How then shall we qualify the statement to make it logically pre- 
cise as a definition of correspondence? The definition, to begin with, 
must be such as to avoid all equivocation. The subject of the assertion 
must be unequivocal; it must not be ‘determined’ or ‘limited? by an 
attribute which is in conflict with its nature.? In the statement ‘the 
trunk of an electric post is in conjunction with some human hand’, ‘the 
trunk of an electric post’? of which Something is predicated must not 
be determined by a character that is contrary to its own; the post-trunk 
should be exclusive of, say, the post-top. Otherwise, if the trunk of the 
post were also to include the ‘top of the post’ what is asserted of the 
former will over-extend to the case of the latter.. A stipulation of this 

_fiature secures for the definition of correspondence a great measure of 


freedom from ovet-pervasion.4 
Another stipulation will be: the condition that the thing asserted: 


should not be determined by a nature incompatible with its own, should. 
be positively known. A mere absence of knowledge to the effect that 
it is ‘determined’ by what is incompatible with its own nature, will 
not do. The need for a qualification like this may easily be shown. 
Take the example of judgment in which it is. known that there is no 
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correspondence with fact: the crystal is red-coloured; here the crystal 
only looks red; redness, in fact, is inherent in what is associated with 
the crystal, and not inherent in the crystal itself° The condition of a 
knowledge that the qualificand should not be determined by contra- 
-dictory nature will rightly exclude this case from the purview of valid 
knowledge. Knowledge to that effect presupposes that the relation 
between the subject and the predicate is direct (saksat sambandha) and not 
‘mediated as in the example.® 
So much for the first part of the formula of correspondence about 
the givenness of the qualificand (visesyasya tadvattvam), in knowledge 
as well as in fact. NNow about the element of predication (fatprakara- 
katva). Instead of stating it merely as possession of the predicate it 
‘may more plausibly be restated as possession ot relatedness to the pre- 
dicate. ‘The advantage of stating it as a relation rather than as posses- 
sion of quality is that such instances where a predicate itself is re- 
ferred to as the qualificand (for example, ‘here is the universal of pot’) 
‘may be cavered by the definition. On a different view we have seen 


that such judgments involving a transposition of the ‘that? and the 


“what? as ordinarily understood, will fall outside the scope of valid 


knowledge. This will not be so on the present view where ‘whatness’ 
is defined as ‘what is re/ated to the subject term’.’ 

The introduction of the notion of relation as a necessary feature 
-of correspondence serves to differentiate valid knowledge from erroneous 
knowledge.8 The subject must be in determinate relation to the pre- 
dicate attributed, constitutively Rot merely epistemically. In an erroneous 
perception like ‘this is silver’ though silverness and its relation to ‘this’ 
is perceived the constitutive counterpart of ‘this’, namely, the nacre is 
Mot perceived; the correlateness (anuyogitva) is there but it does not 
figure in the judgment. The very concepts of ‘that? (visesya) and ‘what’ 


of a judgment may be seen to be derived from the phenomenon of rela- 


tion; the two necessary terms — the termini of a relation are, that which 


4s related (pratiyogin) and that whereof something is related (anuyogin). 
The constituents of a cognised judgment of relation are the adjunct 
(predicate) and the subjunct (subject) both of which are also cognised.® 

. Lastly, the predication of ‘what’ to the ‘that’? must not be left in- 
‘determinate. The particular subject which stands in a determinate re- 
lation to the predicate, and not a subject just in some relation to the 
predicate—such must be.the nature of a valid judgment, This stipulation 
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helps to interpret the erroneous nature of the conjunct cognitions: 
both of the true and the erroneous kinds, already referred to, consis- 
tently. In the conjunct, wrong cognition of red beads and fire, each as 
the other, there are two conjunctive pairs of ‘that’ and ‘what’? which 
get mixed up and hence the error. If the particular ‘what? is predicated 
of the ‘that’ to which it bears a determinate relation and not tothe other,. 
there would be no error.10 | 

It has been asked whether a correspondence theory of truth can be 
free from the main difficulty of having to offer a test of its truth. ‘A. 
predication is made of a subject which is in relation to the attributes 
in question in the manner in which predication is made. But how are- 
we to know whether the relation between subject and predicate is actual. 
or whether the manner of the predication is also the manner in which 
the relation obtains’?! Throughout the discussion of the subject what: 
has been suggested is that the manner of predication in thought 
must, in every detail be such as to be congruent with the manner in. 
which the relation obtains in fact. A question like the one raised above, 
namely, how the alleged correspondence is to be tested is never contem- 
plated. This is, however, as it should be. We cannot get outside of 
our knowledge to test correspondence. If the element of correspon-- 
dence were not intuitively grasped with the grasp of knowledge, by no 
extraneous test can it be ascertained; such tests, which we do actually 
make are with a view to demonstrating and conforming the claim of 
truth which knowledge with its ‘that-what’ structure makes as it occurs. 
That such tests sometimes fail to confirm will only prove that the want 
of accord between the manner of predication in thought and the relation. 
in reality has arisen presumably because of incorrect apprehension. 


Affinities and Differences with Realism 


The Saiva Siddhanta definition of true knowledge is identical with 
the standard classical realistic doctrine of the Nyiya. However, it is 


useful to digress here to show the conceptual differences between the: 


two systems.* The elements in a judgment for the Nyaya, namely,. 
the visesya and the prakaéra are two distincts though connected by a re-. 


lation; and relation itself is another distinct entity. The knowledge- 


content and knowledge are comparable because knowledge itself is 
knowable as an object. Hence a positive implication of its advocacy 
of the correspondence theory of truth consists of its doctrine that no: 
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knowledge is self-valid. Saiva Siddhanta differs from the Nyaya on 
almost every one of these counts. The vifesana and visesya in a judgment 
are, for it, identically related (tadatmya); and the relation of identity 
itself is not to be distinguished as separate from the terms; the sense 
of knowledge (visesana), that is, the terms in their totality constitute the 
substance (visesya).” 

The identity of the character and the characterised, and the con- 
sequent identity of knowledge and the knower are among the absolute 
presuppositions of a transcendental epistemology. Without them no 
‘true’ knowledge is conceivable even though these principles them- 


selves may not be demonstrated by true knowledge. Knowledge in its 


empirically defined form as buddhi is in its turn knowable as any known 


object, and empirical truth may be defined as correspondence between 
the immediate content of knowledge and the object referred to by know- 
ledge. But this does not prevent Saiva Siddhanta from admitting self- 
evidence to knowledge at the same time. The ‘truth’ of true knowledge 


is the determinate of which the determinant is the self-Juminous Cif- 
owledge the ‘error’ is caused 


Sakti. It is only in the case of erroneous kn 
of course evidenced by ¢é- 


externally though as knowledge it too Is 
Sakti. Consistently, Saiva Siddhanta joins issue against the Nyaya 
for its advocacy of non-self-evidential theory of knowledge (paratab 
pramanya-vada). 

It may be recalled that one of the accounts of the nature of truth 
which Saiva Siddhinta rejects is that truth is what ‘works’; workability 


as a possible account of truth presupposes correspondence in so far as 


knowledge has first to be knowledge before it can lead to action; that 
and the action may confirm the ‘truth’ of the knowledge, 
Workability can be 
There is no scope for 


it leads to action, 
are not organic to knowledge as knowledge. 
neither the definition nor a criterion of truth. 


indirect testing of the truth of knowledge; 
with the evidence of knowledge. This also sharply distinguishes 


the position of Saiva Siddhanta from the Nyaya which in admitting 
fruitfulness as the criterion of truth rather inclines towards a view of 
coherence. 

What however lends utmost 
Siddhanta theory of truth too borders on systematic coherence is its 
doctrine of the identity of gugza and gunin.® A thing is nothing more than. 
a character-complex. The sense-data of perception, the ‘what’, and the 


plausibility to a suspicion that Saiva 


truth is self-evident, evident - 
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“object” perceived — the ‘that’ are really non-distinct. The object is not an 
unknown substrate of qualities but is merely constituted by the qualities 
so that they are no more different from each other than, say, a forest 
and its trees are infer se different.4 This is implicit in the view that 
truth is correspondence between knowledge-content and the object; 
how can we assert this correspondence if we have two closed though 
parallel spheres having nothing to do with each other? 

The Ny4ya realist finds in the qualificand (dharmin) a nexus between 
knowledge and the object;5 the predicate-element alone has scope in 
respect of doubt or mistake. Consistency, however, requires that to 
be able to assert correspondence or lack of correspondence, the predi- 
cate too must be in a sense ‘given’ as the subject; doubt and mistake 
will necessarily have to be explained like truth from the side of the pre- 
dicate but this itself rests on the positing of non-distinction between the 
unseen subject and the seen predicate. Deny their identity, knowledge 
becomes a pure act of faith; being always open to question a predica- 
tion can never be validated by more predications because ex hypothesi 
at no stage can the element of predication claim validity on inttinsic 
gtounds. | 

It may be argued that if the two were non-different the question 
of factual relevance in knowledge should not arise at all, all knowledge 
involving predication should be eo ipso relevant.6 In answer it may 
be observed that while no knowledge is indeed without some factual 
relevance not all the predicative elements of knowledge can be equally 
relevant to the ‘subject’. One element alone can belong to or to be 
more correct, ‘be’ the subject intrinsically at one time, constitutive of 
the uniqueness of the thing (svari#pa /aksana).?' In relation to this, other 
elements are extrinsic and are, therefore, its accidens (tatastha laksana); 
they are factually relevant and yet not relevant to the requisite degree 
to be ‘true’. The ‘intrinsically’ relevant predicate ‘qualifies’ the sub- 
ject as its differentia and therefore constitutes it; it is the norm of truth 
in comparison with which all predication in knowledge. about that 


subject will have to be judged. 
In relation to the standard predicate which is constitutive of the 


thing intrinsically, all other predicates about it may be grouped under 
two headings: the ‘class’ of predicates which are homogeneous with 
the standard predicate which they ‘resemble’ and the class of predicates 
not homogeneous with it; the common feature about them is that they 


= 





“sensory knowledge is apperceived by mind, alo 
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do not bear any resemblance to the standard predicate. While the 
standard predicate will be indeed the thing itself, predicates falling 
under the first class ate relevant to a degree to warrant for themselves 
a ‘general’ truth; those falling under the second, though relevant 
theoretically in the sense that ‘all things are everywhere’ (Sarvanr 


sarvatmakam) Ao not serve to ‘define’ the object even with a ‘general’ 


measure of truth. Such predicates when not discriminated from 


the other class and when also positively ‘attributed’ to the subject, 


constitute error. 
It may still b 


ledge is true or not, whether its predicate belo 
The answer to this is: every knowledge comes 


e asked how one is to know whether a given know- 
ngs to one class rather 


then to the other. 
with the claim that its predicate is the constitutive element of the sub- 


ject, that, in other words, it is true predicate; there is otherwise No way 
of ‘knowing’ the truth of knowledge. From the known compatibility 
or otherwise of the predicate with other predicates known about it we 
may infer the presence of an epistemological excellence (gua) or its 
gination of true or erroneous 


Opposite (dosa) to account for the ori 
g, if knowledge is true, self- 


knowledge. But in respect of knowin 
evidence seems to be the only plausible solution.§ 

Saiva Siddhanta is realistic and its theory of the non-difference of 
substance and attribute is not idealistic neither is its theory of truth 


coherence theory in the accepted sense ofthe term. A coherent system 


of proposition can only confirm the truth of what was self-evidently 


known and even this confirmation presupposes evidence for the truth 
of its proposition independently of coherence with other propositions. 
perception according to which the sense- 
a material thing different from it, Saiva 
give up realism or become idealistic. 
m is prima facie evidence for that 
belongs; unless this is 


In rejecting a causal theory of 
datum is held to be the effect of 
Siddhanta does not necessarily 
The existence of a particular sense-datu 


of the material thing to which the sense-datum 
ceptance would ever be possible. 


SO, no confirmation of our original ac 
ur assurance of the existence of 


We cannot go beyond perception for 0 
material things.? Saiva Siddhanta admits a discursive activity of the 
atiegations of a sense field; 


ng with its structure but 
nowledge; the.given 


mind which distinguishes and relates the v 


it is not this fact which constitutes the truth of k 
in knowledge determines its truth. All knowledge is knowledge of 
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the given remains an indispensable presupposition of the realistic epis- 
temology of Saiva Siddhanta.10 


Non-valid Knowledge : Forms and Theories 


The indispensable evidential source of valid knowledge is ¢ét-Sakii; 
cit-Sakti, in association with valid determinate knowledge, with know- 
ledge which is ‘free from doubt, error and remembrance’ is pramdana; 
this statement gives us an idea of the kinds of non-valid knowledge 
in relation to which cit-Sakti is not pramana. ‘The question of a pramana 
arises only in the context of prama. When cit-sakti is said to be the 
source only of such knowledge as excludes doubt, error and remembrance, 
it is suggested that doubt etc., though, as forms of knowledge, are 
illumined by cit-Sakti, are not validated or evidenced by cit-Sakti; being 
non-valid knowledge they derive gua non-valid knowledge from the 
presence of certain external factors. Doubt arises from a cognition of 
a common character in two objects; error from the presence of some 
defect in the knowing self or in the knowledge-apparatus; remembrance 
from a previous experience. In all these cases though it is self as 
tit-Sakti that doubts, errs and remembers, its intrinsic nature of evidenc- 


ing knowledge as valid is obscured by association with certain extra- 
neous factors. 


Forms of non-valid knowledge 


G) Remembrance—We may start with remembrance or memoty in 
our account of non-valid knolwedge, because it seems to be the least 
“non-valid’ of the three forms.1 Memory indeed admits of classification 
into valid memory (yathartha smrti) and. erroneous memoty (ayathartha 
smpli) on parity with valid and erroneous knowledge, and its exclusion 
from ‘valid knowledge, as such, seems on purely technical grounds. 
It is knowledge generated by past impressions (sasskdrajanya-jiidna) 
and is not presentative (a ta yathd Sruteh).* 

On a different view of memory,? memory is also a species of pre- 
sentative knowledge in which one directly apprehends the object of me- 
mory. Instead of perceiving a sense-datum in memory one perceives 
the images, but the ‘image’ is in some mysterious sense constitutive of 
the past object even as sense-data constitute the thinghood of the ob- 
ject perceived. On this view the distinction between valid memory 
and etroneous memory is a distinction within erroneous knowledge. 
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Memory is only retro-cognition, not cognition. Even the most valid 
form of retro-cognition will fall short of the self-evidential character 
of direct cognition.* 

On the view that memory is only representative knowledge pro- 
duced by impressions of old experience, the distinction between valid 
memory and erroneous memory will rest upon whether it is a revival 
of a past valid knowledge undistorted by imagination or of a know- 
ledge that is represented faithfully.° | 

In whichever sense taken memory by definition does not give ‘new’ 
knowledge. A pramana should give knowledge which is immediate 
and therefore previously unacquired. Immediacy and novelty go to- 
gether. It may be said: in a ‘persistent cognition’ (dharavahikazyiiana) 
of an identical object cognition in the second and succeeding moments 
are impression-generated. Shall we, therefore, exclude it from valid 
knowledge on the same ground as that of memory? ‘The answer is 
that in a persistent cognition there is only a possession of impression 
(Samskaratva) and not generation by impression (samskarayanya).® The 
knowledge of the second moment is not caused by impression but 
by those very conditions which cause the first knowledge. Therefore, 
there is no question of the exclusion of ‘persistent cognition’ from the 
Sphere of valid knowledge on similar grounds.’ 

(it) Donbi—Doubt is conflicting apprehension in respect of one 
and the same subject —the predication of conflicting ‘whats’ to the same 
‘that’. The conflict implies mutual inccmpatibility, contradiction. 
Doubt is not negation or absence of knowledge, but a positive mental 
UYrfti in, respect of something given though the 27/7 alternates between 
mutually incompatible features of the given. It is, therefore, a cogni- 
tion Jackin g in decision (avadharanavatjita) and oscillating between two 
Mutually exclusive alternants. 

Doubt is a ‘mental’ cognition (manasa-jiana).8 The self cognises 
first the undifferentiated without mediation by name, class, etc. 
Such is indeterminate knowledge. ‘This is followed by observation 
of characteristics or (whats), and conjectures, of the form ‘this may be 
aman’, ‘this may be a stump’ arise in the mind. ‘The conjectures of 
course presuppose a previous experience that only a man anda stump 
Possess those characters. ‘The conjecture-alternatives which mind con- 
templates themselves lead to an enquiry into the nature of the object for 
a determinate character by the help of which a decision may be reached 

21 
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in favour of the man or the stump. A failure to discover such a 
character, and the resulting indecision is doubtful cognition, 

Doubt thus mediates between wirvikalpaka-jhana which is pre- 
judgmental and savikalpakajiténa which is alone either valid or non- 
valid. Doubtful cognition, non-valid cognition as well as valid cognition 
are all modes of buddhi-vrtti.. Doubt is a_ judgment which apperceives two 
alternatives as a consequence of perceiving their common character, 
just as ertor is judgment which apperceives what is not there, as being 
there. As judgment again it is ultimately ci#sakti as defined by the 
yrtti that really doubts. As it was observed elsewhere, the element of 
indecision and also that of wrong decision, as in the case of error, are to 
be attributed to the cooperating factor of yrf#i, material (wayika) as vrtti 
is, rather than to the all knowing cif-fakti even though it is cit-Sakz; 
that may be said to doubt and err. 


In the example where the cognition with regard to a presented some- 
thing alternates between say, a man and a stump, the cause of the alter. 
nation is the perception of height etc., which is common to both the 
alternatives. We can even say that perception of the specific characters 
(asadharata dharma) of the alternatives too is the cause of mental ogqj_ 
llation characteristic of samsaya, for it isthe apprehension at once of the 
specific charactets of aman anda stump in the given that accounts fo; 
one not being able to decide in favour of either of the alternatives, 

According to the first interpretation, sa#saya will be a Species of 
valid Knowledge; doubt perceives the common character and is to that 
extent valid. According to the other interpretation samsaya willbe Non- 
knowledge; in respect of one specific character it is sure to be erroneous 
as both specific characters cannot be true; a conjunct proposition in 
which even one of the conjuncts is false, is false.™ 

(iit) Error—Ertor (viparyaya) is the cognition of an, object as othep 
than what it really is. If valid knowledge consists in perceiving a thing 
as what it really is (¢tadr#pa) error lies in perceiving it as what it is 
not (atadripa-pratisthita).12 Itis attributing to a thing such predicates 
as are not found in it , as for example, attributing silverness in nacre. 

Error, in other words, is incidental to the relating of two ot more 
objects given in knowledge. If the complex content of a judgment 
corresponds to what is in the objective world, it is valid; otherwise it 
is erroneous. Theelements involved in an erroneous judgment are all 
facts of the objective world, but while they are not related facts in 
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the world, they are however perceived to be related. In the case of 
perceiving the conch to be yellow because of a jaundiced eye, the 


yellow colour and the conch are presented to the mind, but their 


perceived relation is not factual. In the case of nacre-silver illusion 


also, silverness is presented, but presented more as a representation 
through the impression of a former experience; the shop-silver is ‘im- 
plicitly’ perceived (a/aukika pratyaksa). ‘The nacre-silver illusion is, 
therefore, a case of a wrong relation of terms one of which is presented 
in the visual field itself and the other presented elsewhere and elsewhen; 
or, more plausibily it is some defect in the sense-organ relation which 


accounts for erroneous perception. 

The chief features of the anyathakhyati-vada which Saiva Siddhanta 
advocates in the company of Nyaya-Vaisesika, Yoga and also the Bhatta 
Mimarhsakas, may be brought out by a cirtical review of some classical 


theories of error with which the system comes to erips.3s 
Rival Theories of Error and the Perspective of Siddhanta 


Error has been a subject of endless debate and analysis in Indian- 
thought. Broadly speaking, the different theories of error may be grouped 
under two headings, those views which agree in admitting that what 
appears in error is in some sense or other real and those which deny that 
it is real. The second group will include the view which characterises 
the content of error outright as asaz (asat-khyati)and also the view which 


if it does not characterise it as asat, does not also characterise it as sat 


(anirvacaniya-khyati).+ ‘To this group also belongs the view of the 


idealist (a¢ma-khyati) accotding to whom error consists in the external 
Knowledge of objects has a form, but 


ptojection of a subjective fact. 
Form is attributed 


objects do not have specific forms of their own.? 


to what has no fotm. ‘These views including the last one are critical 


in their attitude of the view of the reality of the given and tend to pro- 
Nounce cognitive experience as such etroneous by its very nature. 

The other group of theories of error which assume a realist’s attitude 
to the question, inclines to look upon knowledge as capable of becoming 
ettoneous under characteristic circumstances; by this is implied that 
knowledge is capable of being valid also and that indeed it is so intrin- 
sically. This attitade of optimism towards knowledge and the trust 
in its value as the means, and the only means at man’s disposal for achie- 
ving liberation from bondage at least to the extent it is achieved by 
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means of knowledge, is the true spirit of religious philosophies like 
Saiva Siddhanta.* 
The element of realism notwithstanding, Saiva Siddhanta is critical : 
in, its consideration of rival theories, specially in its treatment of rival 
realistic views. This is because it admits a distinction between truth 
and error from the cognitive standpoint itself unlike the realistic theories 
which it criticises. There is an objective basis for error which cannot 
be gainsaid, just as there is an objective basis of evil which lends poig- 
nance to moral struggle. An erroneous judgment isa judgment; itis not 
non-thinking (akAyati), nor is it a judgment which from she cognitive point 
of view is never negated (sat-khyati). Error is real error and cancellation 
of error is real cancellation in knowledge. Disillusionment in know- 
ledge is a pointer to the fallibility to which the cogniser is prone con- 


genitally, and to the defective and misleading nature of the physical 
medium of knowledge.§ 


(7) Theory of akhyati : The ‘no-erroneous-knowledge’ theorist 
(akhyativadin) holds that error is not a unit of knowledge at all, but 
indeed a composite judgment whose components are two judgments— 
a judgment of perception anda memory judgment having their tespec- 
tive contents. The want of discrimination between the two, or to use} | 
the theorist’s own jargon, non-apprehension of their difference (bheda- 
graha) tesults in error. The so called erroneous judgment is thus | 
dissolved into two judgments, neither in its own sphere invalid, A’ 
non-distinction of the two and their objects constitutes the ‘invalidity? | 
of the knowledge. It is a case of memory not aware of itself as memory 
(pramusta-tatiaka smarapa) and therefore as different from perception.s 
The implication of this super-realistic point of view is obvious; know__ 
ledge is as such veridical. Consequently activity that knowledge issues 
in, is never as such suspect. 


S 

It may be objected that if error were no unit of knowledge—a single 
determinate cognition, but only non-apprehension of distinction, jt 
could not be the cause of activity or inclination as, for example, in the 
case of the erroneous perception of nacre as silver. Non-apprehension 
does not urge one to activity. Apprehension, inclination and activity 
must function in unison.” If activity consists in securing of the silver, 
there must be the preceding desireto have the silver whichin turn 
presupposes apptehension of it as silver. Activity, in other words, 

involves a positive apprehension as its prompting base. 
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In reply, the akhyativadin says that this need for a prior determinate 
cognition (v/sis/a/fiana) as a condition for activity arises only in the 
case of fruitful activity to which all ‘true’ cognition leads, but precisely, 
not in respect of an activity which is baulked of its fruit (visarivadi- 
pravritisthala) as the one relating to ‘silver’. For the latter, a mere 
non-discrimination of the difference between memory and percept (bheda- 
graha)8 would suffice. On the other hand it can even be shown that 
even those who speak of visisfa-jitana in error will have to accept bheda- 
graha, as in turn the condition thereof. For, to perceive nacre positively 
as silver (abheda-graha) presupposes negatively, a prior non-perception 
of their difference (bheddgraha) had to be admitted. The advocates of 
viSista-jnana will have, in other words, to accept (1) bhedagraha, (2) 
abheda-graha ox visisfa-jfiana as leading to (3) pravrt#i. The akhyativadin 
can explain error without this prolixity, in terms only of bhedagraha.® 

About visista-jfana: Whence comes this vésisfa-jfana like ‘this 1s 
silver’? ? In every cognition where the content is a ‘this-what’ as for 
example, when we perceive a daudin (one having a stick) there should be 
(i) sense-relation to the ‘what’ (visesaza-sannikarsa), namely, the darda, 
(ii) sense relation to the ‘¢his-what’ (visesana-visesyayoh sannikarsah), that 1s, 
danda characterising the dapdin, and (iii) non-apprehension of an absence 
of sense-relation between ‘this’ and ‘what’ (¢adubhayorasamsargagrahab) 
as eventually leading to a determinate perception (viista-jrana), namely, 
‘this-what?. It is obvious that, of these conditions the first is more 
fundamental as without it the second andthe third do not follow. Now 
in the nacre-silver knowledge where is the visesana-sannikarsa. Do not 
admit actual contact with the sense-datum of ‘silver’, and there is no 
determinate cognition to the effect ‘this is silver’. 

If it be replied that this condition —no visisfaynana without visesapa- 
jiana, holds good only of pramda, not of aprama, the question of prolixity 
arises; one set of conditions for prama and another for aprama. Besides, if 
there is no sense-relation in aprama, how will one distinguish between 
inferential cognition (anumiti) and this case of perceptual knowledge 
(pratyaksa), there being no visesana-sannikarsa in either of the two? 


_Saiva Siddhanta vindicates its own stand by showing that these 
charges are not unanswerable. To take the last objection first. It 
can be maintained that there is no ‘contact’ in the case of erroneous 
petception in the sense in which it is demanded by the opponent, and it 
is in this respect different from valid perception. To convict it of 
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prolixity (gaurava) is no real charge because prolixity can be some- 
times a contingence of the acceptable. 


There is an actual sense-relation involved in the illusion of silver; 
only it does not involve the ordinary sense-contact. It is implicit per- 
ception without a perceptual relation but where there is a sort of cogni- 

tive relation (jfdna-laksana-sannikarsa) between sense and the silver, 
Relation not only with the subject (qualificand) but with the predicate 
silverness. Impression of a previous experience serves as the means 
of contact between sense and the silver — silver not in the immediate 
visual field but of elsewhere previously perceived. 

That it is still perception may not be questioned. Though dependent 
on a previous experience of ‘shop-silver’, the idea of silver is sense-bound 
in ‘this is silver’. Nor may it be said that a perception of this nature 
involving ‘complication’ and no literal viSesana-sannikarsa 1s non-different 
frominference. In theinference of fire from perceiving smoke too there 
is absence of w7sesana-sannikarsa. An inference rests on its own causal 
conditions like knowledge of vyapti etc. and when these conditions are 
fulfilled, we have inference. In the instance of illusion of silver there 
is no inference involved. 

It is true that in cases which seem to be amenable both to percep- 
tion and inference the decision should always be in favour of the first. 
But perception in whose favour the ruling is here given, is, it may be 
remembered, of the normal kind and not of the ‘implicit’ variety.12 


There is also the alternate explanation!® which does not involve the 
use Of this questionable sense-object contact brought about by the 
revival of a past impression ofan object. There can be sannikarsa with a 
visesaga Which is of the form of a defect (dosz). ‘The determinate cogni- 
tion of ‘this’ as qualified by ‘silverness’ is generated by the sense of bein g 
for the moment in contact with some dosa that accounts for the etror 

of the judgment. Perceptual errors may all be traced to a relation to 
some defect in the perceptual mechanism or in the physical medium, 
Even the body-soul error (dehatma-bhrama) may likewise be traced to a 
relation with a congenital ‘defect’. What is needed to mcet the objec. 
tion of the opponent is to admit relation (saunikarsa) in some form Or 
other as a plausible explanation of error as a case of knowledge. 

To come to the first objection. The ckhyativadin contends that non- 
apprehension of the difference between ‘perceived’ nacre and ‘remem- 
bered’ silver (bheddgraha) itself will suffice to prompt activity and that 
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it is not necessary to feel the contents of the two cognitions, namely, the 
nacre and the silver, to be a synthetic whole as a condition for activity. 

Let us accept this and see what it implies. Non-knowledge of the dif- 

ference of a ‘desired’ silver from the presented (sfa-bhedagraha) acounts 

for an exertion (pravriti) in the direction of the ‘silver’; shall we not 
expect then that a similar non-knowledge of the difference of silver 
that is not desired from the presented (anista-bhedagraha) should lead to 

the opposite of pravr///, namely a recoil from exertion (wirvriti). Such 
seems indeed the case in rope-snake illusion. Non-apprehension of the 
difference of the ‘snake? which is not certainly desired, from the given 
tope, leads to a negative exertion (nirvrtti) in relation to it, that is to say 
it leads to running away from it. There is no cancellation (badha) 
from the perspective of j#ana according to akhyati-vada; the jana remains 
intact. Badba refers to pravrfti. Cancellation 1s ‘practical’, that is 
obstruction or frustration of empirical activity. 

The reductio ad absurdum of this explanation can be seen in the follow- 
ing example.15 Take the case of an erroneous conjunct cognition in- 
volving a simultaneous perception of two or more things — erroneously. 
Lead and silver by the side of each other are simultaneously misperceiv- 
ed. Here the explanation that a non-apprehension of the desired A’s 
difference from B leads to an ‘adient’ activity in respect of the desired 
(pravrtt?) and conversely, a non-desired A’s difference from B leads 
16 towards the non-desired (wrvr777) will lead to the 


to an ‘arient’ activity 
ravrtti and nirvrtfi in respect 


contingence of the occurrence a@/ once of p 
of lead and silver simultaneously given in knowledge.’” The upshot 
of this criticism implied by this case of erroneous conjunct cognition is 
to the effect that pravrtti-nirodba or nivrtti is only a ‘practical’ analogue of 
the cognitive error consisting ina positive apprehension of the given as 
Therefore, the claim that non-apprehension 


otherwise than it really is. 
t it is indeed even 


of distinction is on a par with apprehension and tha 
mote basic than the other being its presupposition, is not acceptable. 
As for the objection that the akhyativadin could explain pravrifi with 
one factor only, namely bhedagraba whereas the advocate of anyatha- 
khyati-vada has to reckon with two factors, namely, bhedagraha and visisfa~ 
Jiana, it may be replied that though in one sense the latter view seems 
ptolix, in another sense it may be shown to have the advantage of par- 
simony (/aghava) on its side. The issue translated in plain language 
amounts to this. One says that it is the perception of silver in macre 
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that promotes one’s activity. The other view is that it is not percep- 
tion of silver —there being no silver percept there, but really non- 
perception of it as different from silver that prompts one’s activity. Now 
which of the two is less presuming? Certainly the first, because it uses 
the comparatively simple notion of perception of nacre as silver instead 
of the awkward notion of non-petception of itas non-silver. A positive 
factor (bhava) has the advantage over the negative (abhava); negation 
unlike affirmation is incomplete; it necessarily points to its correlate, as 
negation of something. So it is more in keeping with the requirements 
of parsimony to account for pravrtti in terms of a positive determinate 
cognition (visisfa-jfana) rather than in terms of a negative non- 
perception (agraha). 


When we thus establish a relation between jiana and pravrtti, we may 
not necessarily have to anticipate erroneous instances where activity does 
prove ‘false’ (asatya pravrtti). Knowledge always comes with a truth- 
claim and inspires activity as a rule. That this relation between yiane 
and pravriti does not cover the case of apramd (error) as conceived by 
the opponent 1s no objection. The akhyati-vada account of error is not 
certainly the only explanation nor even, for the reason stated above a 
plausible explanation. Knowledge (j#ana) and activity (pravrtti) are of 
One piece. 

Gi) Asat-khyati: To pass on to other theories of error: The 
Madhvites advocate asat-khyati as the explanation of error. Although 
subscribing to the form of anyatha-khyati in defining error as COgNition 
which apprehends one thing as of the nature of another,18 the asatkhyat;- 
vadin further contends that it is the apprehension of asat as satl9 that 
constitutes error. The arguments are as follows: when the petceived 
silver is sublated as ‘this is not silver’ (wedazy rajatam) it is implied that 
the content of error is non-existent (asa¢). It is also seen after cancella- 
tion that what is cancelled, namely silver, is not only what is not, but 
what never has been; the content of error is really the counter-correlate 
of non-existence in all times29 and in all places. The Madhvites define 
absolute non-existence rather paradoxically as what is present in all the 
three times and contend that it is this asa¢ that appears in error. How can 
a non-existent content be an object of knowledge? ‘The reply is that 
we refer to men who are dead and to events that are past. In such jn- 
stances the non-existent is the ‘describer’ of knowledge, even though 
being non-existents they do not produce the knowledge. 
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In criticism of the above view, it may be asked how, firstly, asa/ can 
at all appear and secondly, what is still less conceivable, how asa¢ can be 
perceived.22. For, the Madhvites contend that on the strength of nedam 
rajatam that in the erstwhile cognition of silver, the silver that never was 
at any time was presented and also perceived as such. There is it is 
claimed ‘givenness’ (pra/iti) for asat. This we question. The argument 
for asat being perceptually cognised verges on the absurd. When you 
say that a thing is not asa/, does not such exclusion (v/aksanaiiana) 
imply pratiti of asat, asks the dvaitin. To know that something is 
Not asat, is to know asa¢. But our question is not if asa¢ can be inferred 
ot known by implication, but if it can be perceived. In the nacre-silver 
illusion, the silver is perceived. The dvaitin has only taken his stand 
On nedary rajataM. What about the affirmative cognition daw rajatani, 
which constitute error proper? How will he account for the perceptual 
character of error if the content thereof were esa#? How can there 
be sannikarsa with asaf without which its being perception cannot be 
explained ? 

The dvaitin, however, replies that the sense-organ affected pre- 
sumably in some way, being in contact with what is in fact presented, 
causes the rise of cognition representing it as something which did not 
exist at all. But this is not convincing. To admit knowledge without 
an object is, strictly, not compatible with the assertion of self-validity 
of knowledge. If a self-certifying saksin were admitted as the pramata 
in knowledge (error in knowledge being attributed to the presence of 
dosa), the explanation tallies with the one given by the stddbantin 
himself. However, the criticism stands that the esatkhyati-véda of the 


Madhvite rests only on sedan rajatam.” 

(iii) Sat-Khyati : In sharp reaction to the theory that the non- 
existent appears in error, is put forward the theory of sat-khyati as it were 
The content of error is not asa¢; no know- 


as its redyctio ad absurdum. 
Ramanuja himself seems to 


ledge indeed refers to an unreal object. 
have favoured anyathd-khyati as may be seen when he defines error as 
consisting of a thing appearing to be other than that it is (anyasya 
anyathabbavah).2* However this is only the epistemic condition; the 
constitutive condition of error, meant as a countetblast to the asaz- 
khyati, is embodied in the theory of sat-khyati ot yathartha-khyati. 

The knowledge of silver in nacre is not false of unreal but is real 
and points to a real object, the silver element being present in the nacre 
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as its constituent. The presence of silver content in nacre should be 
understood on the principle of determining similarity by real represen- 
tation, known as pratinidhi nyaya.*° The suggested substitute for Soma 
in its absence, for purpose of performing a sacrifice is a more readily 
available plant (p4ttika) which can take the place of Soma. ‘The implica- 
tion of suggesting this alternative seems to be the fact of the actual re- 
presentation of the Soma element in its substitute. Two things similar 
to each other, capable of serving mutually as a substitute cach for the 
other, and also of being mistaken, are so by virtue of the actual represen- 
tation of each in the other in varying degrees. 

In fact not only are things similar, being actually represented in each 
other, but indeed all things are in all things (sarvazj sarvatmakam). 'This 


is the ontological basis of the view that all apprehension erroneous or 


otherwise, refers to a teal object, and that what is real is alone 


apprehended. ‘That, this is the ascertained view ot the Vedic tradi- 
tion, may be seen by reference to the Vedic texts relating to the process 
of paftikarata—the quintuplication of the different elements, the 
implication being, that in each element there are present all the other 
elements in some measure. 


In criticism of sat-khyati, we may say that on this explanation of 
etror, there can be nothing like cancellation of error. If the ‘tdan,y 
actually possesses the silver content in it for which reason it is perceived 
as rajatam,*” how is it subsequently cancelled as daz na rajatam > Tr 
may be replied, that not silver (va rajatam) does not involve total ne gation. 
The negative particle (va#) has many meanings of which the one appli- 
cable here is partial negation (a/pa), na rajatam therefore means alpa~ 
rajatam, so that what is thus denoted in its negative aspect is ‘nacre? 
even as ‘nacre’ itself denotes the positive aspect. 

But this defence is unconvincing. ‘The issue here does not hinge 
upon a vetbal interpretation, such as the one involved in the meaning 
of the term advaita, but concerns actual perception. Moreover, if a]j 
things are everywhere available negatively or positively, how does ‘this 
is not’ contradict ‘this is? ? Even after cancellation as ‘this is not Silver? 
how is it that one is not in quest of the silver-element that is present 
undeniably in the nacre ?8 

The statement that similarity is due to, and in fact another term for, 
partial identity of material content fails to apply to the commonplace 
error of mistaking body for the soul. Nothing of the body is represented 
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in the self or vice versa constituting the basis of similarity. The 
advantage of anyatha-khyati over sat-khyati as adequate explanation of 
error is obvious in such instances.2® Even in errors arising through 

perception of similarity, therefore, there is no need to postulate identity 

of material content, as a significant factor accounting for the rise of 
error. The principle of /rivrtkaraya and pancikarana applies to the 

intermixing of the tanmatras and not of the bhautikas. The pratinidhi- 

nyaya explanation is also untenable; pittika 1s recommended as a substi- 
tute for Sowa not necessarily because of structural identity.©° If it were 
on grounds of identity there are better claimants, for example plants 

of the same species as of Soma, to serve as substitute of piftika, which 

ate not however mentioned in the Veda. 

With the underlying postulate of sat-khyati, Saiva Siddhanta realism 
cannot certainly be in disagreement. The correspondence between 
knowledge and its contents should be in respect, both, of the sAa#and the 
what of the presented. This is true in the case of non-valid as wellas of 
valid knowledge. The satkhyati-vada explains it by positing structural 
affinity between things of the world which make for their unity. Error 
arises because of similarity, and similarity is identity in structure. The 
ptinciple underlying pafcikarapa, Saiva Siddhanta would argue is the 
ptinciple of ‘gupin’ conserving with its unity unbroken, through all its 
gunas. It is the invariable presence of the gunin in the variable guavas that 
is explained by the Vedic theory of ‘all things in all things’. Saiva 
Siddhanta accordingly differentiates error from truth in terms of its 
theory that gunin is wholly composed of guza;31 in the erroneous percep- 
tion of nacre as silver, the guzas like the peculiar lustre which are sensed, 
ate teal; the guxin too, namely, the given nacre and the ‘“perceized’ silver 
ate real. It is only the relation that constitutes the error of commission. 

For the satkhyativadin strictly speaking there can be no error of com- 
Mission. Knowledge is for him of the given and of nothing but the given. 
Satkhyativada admits at the same time that knowledge is not of the 
whole of what is given; like akhyati-vada® it also admits that incomplete 
knowing may give rise to errors; in the erroneous perception of the ° 
yellow conch it is non-apprehension of its whiteness that constitutes 
etror. Saiva Siddhanta will also admit that konwledge, perceptual, 
inferential and even scriptural is never of the whole of the given; every 
gunin is composed of an indefinite number of guzas, classifiable under the 
two categories of what belongs to it unrelatedly (svaripa-/aksana) and 
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what belongs to it in relation to a perspective (tatastha-laksaua). One 
consequence to be drawn from this view is that no empirical knowledge 
can span the entire conspectus of the guzas constitutive ofa Lunin. Know- 
ledge always sub-apprehends. But there is also the other conclusion to 
be drawn : knowledge can also over-apprehend; failing to discriminate 
between the relevant and the non-relevant guyas it may mis-relate, as 
in the case of nacre-silver illusion, 

(iv) Atma-Khyati: The atma-khyati of the Yogacara idealist con- 
ceives ‘silver’ in the erroneous cognition ‘this is silver? as but an idea 
that is externalised and projected out; ‘this is not silver’ cancels only 
the idea’s externality and indeed even reinstates, by implication, the 
subjective character of the idea.38 This theory of error is part of the 
idealistic doctrine that awareness and its content are one inseparable 
whole and that there is indeed no external reality. What is needed then 
to accomplish a refutation of atma-khyati is, with Kumirila,4 to show 
that knowledge is grounded in the objective, and is indeed inconceivable 
without this objective basis. What knowledge refers to, may not in- 
variably be present zhere and ¢hen, but that it has to refer to something 
‘given’ in order to be knowledge, cannot be gainsaid. All knowledge 
is knowledge of the object; the latter is revealed or discovered by 
knowledge.*5 


The main argument for idealism is that a cognition and its object 
ate always known together. The object cannot be conceived without 
reference to consciousness of object. From their invariable simul- 
taneity it is legitimate, argues the vijfanavadin, to posit non-difference 
between them; an extra-mental object is a figment of imagination,36 
Consciousness is something which is by itself; the ‘objects’ vary but 
consciousness is invariable. The visaya can be denied but vi/fana can- 
not be denied; consciousness cannot be denied without denying in 
otder to do so, and that is again consciousness. 

Ulusion merely consists of externalisation. Why are dream- 
contents ‘illusory’ ? Not because they are ideas, forms or modifications 
of consciousness, but because of the claim which the dream-content 
makes to be ‘out there’ existing in its own right. It is the same with 
perceptual illusion also. It is the ‘thisness’ — the objectivity that is 
‘ettoneous’ in ‘this is silver’ and is cancelled as in ‘¢h7s is not silver’; 
‘this is not silver’ really means, silver is not ¢hzs, but only ‘silver’ (idea); 
cancellation shows its identity with the thought-content. 
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In criticism, it may be asked how there can be consciousness or 
cognition without the object to be cognised. That consciousness is 
real and cannot be denied Saiva Siddhanta surely accepts, but that cons- 
ciousness is also constitutive of reality is not acceptable. The ‘this’ and 
the ‘silver’— the that and the what of erroneous judgment must belong 
to the same order on parity with any valid judgment. Error is also judg- 


ment. Neither of the two elements of the judgment can be absolutized 


to the rejection of the other. 
In so far as knowledge is defined by the content, knowledge cannot 


be absolutized to the exclusion of the content. ‘That, content defines 
knowledge, does not require any special proof. In our knowledge of 
blue as different from knowledge of yellow, it is a commonplace that 
element of ‘knowledge’ is experienced as the common factor. The specific 
elements of blue etc. ate infer se different is also a commonplace of 
experience. From this, does it not follow that the differents are also 
distinguishable as different from what is common to them ?3? Two con- 
flicting predicates cannot belong to one identical subject; to what the 
ptedicates of identity (of knowledge) and the difference (of determina- 
tions in knowledge as blue, yellow etc.) belong, accordingly, cannot be 
one but two, namely, knowledge and its content.%§ 

(v) Anirvacaniya-Khyati: The slant of the stddbantin’s denuncia- 
tion of anirvacaniya-khyati is in respect of the implied conclusion that 
the world is a superimposition (adhyasa). There can be no rational de- 
liverance of the falsity of the world deductively or inductively supported. 
If therefore Sri is to be cited in support of the reality of brahman and 
the ‘falsity’ of the world these questions can be raised : (1) whether 
anirvacaniya-khyati is adequate as an analysis of empirical illusion and 
(2) whether admitting its adequacy it still follows that the world 
as such is illusion or ‘false’. Facts are, the theory seems in effect to 
say, no more evidence in the resolution of philosophical problems 


than fancies. 

The anirvacaniya-khyativadin agrees 
certainly to an object which is other than consciousness, but as it can- 
not be memory image, or an elsewhere, elsewhen-existent, or the chimeri- 
cal, ora real existent in the locus of illusion, by the method of elimination 
it has to be admitted to be the utterly indeterminable (anirvacaniya).°° It 
cannot be memory image because what is presented in ertor is perceived 
and not remembered. ‘There is no swaraya but only samskara. It cannot 


that error, like truth, points 
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be an elsewhere-existent object which is implicitly perceived in error, 
because the content of error may be like an empirical object previously 
experienced, but in so far as its location coincides with the location of the 
ground spatially and temporally, it is a unique object which is false in the 
vety instant of its appearance. It is not asa¢ because of the undeniable 
presentation of ‘silver’. 

The status of the ‘false’, then, is that it is neither real in so far, that, 
it is cancelled as nedavy rajatam, nor unreal, in so far that it appreared as 
idam rajatam, but only anirvacaniya. Saiva Siddhanta’s criticism of this 
theory seems to be in substance this: the notion of ‘neither real nor 
unreal? involving a simultaneous negation of being and non-being is 
contradictory.*° If you deny, you zpso facto affirm, and vice versa. That 
there is really no contradiction however between what appears and what 
is real is sought to be demonstrated by the advaitin in various ways,.41 
If the two are not contradictories, it, of course, follows that the law of 
excluded middle does not apply. 


But the question is: is there any intrinsic difference between the 
anirvacaniya and the asat ? The ‘false’ is the correlate of negation in al] 
the three times not with standing the fact that it appeared at the time 
when it was ‘perceived’ as idasy rajatam.% Not only does it have no 
before or after, but its appearance as being at the time and place of its 
appearance is also only appearance. Therefore, the difference between 
the asat andthe anirvacaniya is only epistemic, not ontological. The 
status of the negated silver is not different from that of mere nothing, 
This is of course accepted only after cancellation. Ontologically, what 
appeared is not real; what is real does not appear. 

If so, does not the law of contradiction demand that the illusory 
‘silver’ must be either real or not real, either unreal or not unreal ? The 
advaitin while seeming to differ from the wsatkhydtivadin inclines me- 
taphysically to the view of the asaz; the false and the unreal are metaphy- 
sically on par, both the ‘correlate of negation in all the three times’, 
Saiva Siddhanta and other orthodox systems incline to the realistic view 
that the content of error is a species of the real. The error-content is 
also a ‘what’ related — misrelated to a ‘that’. Saiva Siddhanta admits 
non-empirical cit-Sakti as the central factor in knowledge but that some 


thing can be given to it in its pure form, unmediated by 2772, it does 


not accept. Cit-Sakti is, ex hypothesi, under the veil or obscuration of a 
connate impurity and it is only the unobscured focal centre of czt-sakii, 
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deobscured by the interposed vrf/i and its precedent accessories, as 
defined by the said urtti (vrttyupariidha anavrta cif-sakti) that knows,*% 
everything is given but to the ori# defined cit-sakii. Error therefore 
like valid knowledge is only a vrttijfiana; it is ‘false’ knowledge. In valid 
knowledge the ‘what’ is at one with the ‘that’; there is accord between 
quality (gwa) and being ( gunin); a content is related to some fact which 
accepts its qualification. Error on the other hand is a content loosened 
as it were from its own reality and ‘related toa reality with which it is 


discrepant’.44 








XII 
SELF-VALIDITY OF KNOWLEDGE AND REVELATION 


The realistic theory of knowledge rests its case on knowledge’s claim 
to be veridical; to deny this claim will be to deny self-revelation to 
knowledge. There can be no real unknownness in knowledge. Re- 
velatory in essence, knowledge necessarily carries its own certitude, If, 
then, knowledge is necessarily valid, and yet knowledge doesalso happen 
Of turn out sometimes to be ‘invalid’, the presumption can only be that 


there are variable factors helping or hindering the free functioning of 
knowledge. 


To hold a correspondence theory of truth and accept coherence or 
ptagmatic test as the means of vetifying truth is not compatible. At 
least it is not realistic epistemology. The Nyaya-Vaisesika realist holds 
somewhat inconsistently that validity, no less than invalidity is ‘extrinsic? 
to knowledge: every knowledge in itself is neutral in an epistemological 
sense, and has to be known again as valid or otherwise. Defining truth 
as consisting in something being characterised by what is characteristic 
of it, the Ny4ya-Vaisesika proceeds, inan unrealistic manner, to hold that 
what guarantees truth of a knowledge, however, is coherence of one 
knowledge with another knowledge. The criterion employed here 
amounts to finding out, not whether knowledge is really knowledge, for 
example, in its apprehension of an object as the object in reality is, but 
in ascertaining whether there is ‘coherence’? between two experiences. 
The advocates of epistemological realism — the Mimiarhsakas, the Vedan- 
tin, therefore maintain the doctrine of self-validity of knowledge by 
directing their arguments against the Nyaya-Vaiéesika. 

It is useful to recall at the very outset the distinction to which Saiva 
Siddhanta adheres in its ‘transcendental? epistemology, namely, the dis- 
tinction between consciousness which is meta-judgmental, and is the in- 
alienable essence of self, and knowledge in the sense of judgment or 
content-cognition, which belongs to self through selfs identification 
with the modal operation of intellect. Consciousness (cit-Sakti) is, in 
principle epistemologically independent of any external illuminer and 
is, therefore, termed self-illumining or self-evident ( svayamprakasa) 
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though factually it depends on ‘external’ accessories for a manifestaion 
of its knowledge. This as we have seen is due to a primordial Impurity 
(mala) with which consciousness has been tainted and clouded. 

Now it is a commonplace assumption that in whichever way cons- 
ciousness is ‘evident’ its ‘truth’ consisting of its determinancy (visayd- 
vacchinnatva) is also thereby evident. While admitting self-evidence 
for consciousness we do not say that its truth consisting of its manifesting 
of a given content is extraneously evidenced. To be conscious, and 
conscious ‘validly’ are not different. What is true of consciousness 
should also be true of conent-cognition of which consciousness is the 
implicate. By the very act by which a judgment is cognised, the judg- 
ment’s validity too is cognised, it (cognition of judgment) being the 
necessary and sufficient (epistemic) condition of validity no less than of 
valid &nowledge. 


Theory of Self-Apprehension of Validity 


When truth or validity of knowledge is said to be self-evident (prama- 


nyam svatah) what is suggested is that the characteristic of validity is 


‘self apprehended’ (svatah grahya).+ But what does self-apprehension, 
again, mean ? Stated simply, self-apprehension of validity of know- 


ledge means that the truth of a true judgment is apprehended in the 


Vety apperception of the judgment.2 The theory does not assert un- 


Meaningly that validity apprehends itself as valid. It does not even 
assert that as something is known it is ipso facto known infallibly. It 
does not say for instance, that it is never the case that we know some- 
thing but can be mistaken. 
may see, test on specious ‘verbal’ arguments. 

The doctrine of self-apprehension of truth or validity states some- 
thing much simpler in meaning and without equivocation, though it 
is possible to disagree with it. What it precisely asserts may be shown 
by reference to three possible ways the concept may be analysed.4 Self- 
apprehension of truth may mean either (¢) truth coming to apprehend 
itself as true (pramanyatvena grahakam),° OL (ii) apprehension by a true 
judgment itself of its truth also; as a true judgment ‘truly’ reveals the 
given, it reveals also its ‘truth’ ( pramanya-gocara-jhanena grahakam),® ot 
(ii?) apprehension by that, which apprehends ot apperceives a true 
judgment, also of the truth of the judgement (svasraya-grabaka-grahyam).” 
The first meaning will reduce the theory to the questionable view that, 

22 


Such caricatures of self-evidence as one 
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to know something truly is necessarily to apperceive such knowledge; 
as if to know otherwise cannot imply self-apperception. The second 
view too involves the assumption that a self-same initial mode (vrtf?) 
both reveals a content and has itself too for content; this is attributin g 
self-luminosity to the non-intelligent vr##i.8 It is, therefore only in the 
third sense that a theory of self-apprehension of validity can be meanin g- 
fully stated. A judgment has to be apperceived, in so far as a judgment 
cannot at once also be a judgment about itself. There can be judgment 
about judgment just as judgments are about facts. What the theory 
states is that one cannot apperceive a fre judgment without also appre- 
hending in the same act, its truth. What it denies is that there can be 
apprehension of knowledge but without an apprehension of its truth 
characteristic. 


The statement of the theory, of course, rests on certain assumptions 
regarding the truth or validity of knowledge and secondly of how such 
knowledge is known. To cognise a content as itself, that is, as possess- 
ing the characteristic that it does indeed possess, is true cognition. In 
a content-cognition the manifold, given to the senses and grasped by 
the different sense-modalities is drawn into introspective awareness by 
the mind (wanas); mind is the principle of unity which apperceives and 
synthesises the unsynthesised cognitive data given through the avenue 
of sense. It follows, therefore, that what apperceives the cognition of 
the given content apperceives it also at once as valid cognition; the 
‘that-what’ structure of the initial cognition in which lies its ‘truth? js 
also appetrceived as the cognition is apperceived. 


The Concept of Cognition of Cognition (Axuvyavasayajitana) 


A question that may arise here is about the legitimacy of admitting 
a cognition for cognition (anuvyavasayajnana). When I perceive the 
pot I may also apprehend that I perceive. If the first is through a vr #j, 
is the second experience also likewise due to another vrtti?' This has 
been an interesting subject of debate in Indian Philosophy. The Nyaya 
solution which Saiva Siddhanta seems to approve of and adopt at least 
so far as vrttiyidna is concerned, is: there ate two cognitions — ptimary 
and reflective, ma#/a and anuvyavasaya. While the former is brought 
about by sense the latter implies conjunction of the mind.2 There is 
firstly, a cognition of things, as ‘this’; this is accompanied by cogni- 
tion of that cognition, as “I know’. Themselves devoid of self-revelation 


cc 
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but only of service in illumining objects, cognitions — sense-conditioned 
cognitions are cognised by reflective or second-order cognitions 
(anuvyavasaya) 3 cognitions are objectively ‘intentional’ (paraprakasa) 
unlike consciousness.® 

When ‘cognitions’ are said to be objectively ‘intentional’ (parapra- 
kafa) it is not however meant that they are essentially non-perceptible 
(paroksa) as it is held by Kumarila. For Kumirila, cognition is to be 
known like the senses by an inference from the phenomenon of cognised- 
ness (jad/afd).4 This is an extreme position which makes cognition 
uncognisable except as an inference from effect to cause; the existence of 
jitana as cause is tc be inferred fromthe effect of the form of a manifested- 
ness (prakafya).° We have also the other extreme view, that all cogni- 
tion is ipso facto self-cognised ; all cognitive and emotive states are 
self-revealing; there is no s/ave of consciousness which 
The Buddhists who hold this extreme view oppose 
ects by keeping itself in the background like 
the sense-organ. It is indeed in this respect that cognition is to be 
distinguished from matter.6 The material entities like the ‘senses’ of 
ent cause and not the causa cognoscendi, revelatory 


of objects; the latter function is that of cognition itself. 


The solution suggested by the concept of second-order cogmiaoe 
e extremes. There is a constitutional 


ned knowledge that it cannot turn 
h are not self-cognisable. At the 


‘phosphorescent’, 
is not self-revealed. 
that cognition reveals obj 


manas are only the eflici 


(annvyavasaya) steers clear of thes 
limitation about the sense-conditio 


upon itself. Cognitive states as Suc 
same time as there is the self-luminous ¢é¢-sakti they do not become 


like objects an ‘other’ ( paroksa), such that their existence will have to 
be mediately inferred; it 1s a mediated perce 
n surely has its own difficulties. 
ognition of the original cognition, for the 
Cognition of that, another one will be needed thus involving us in 


infinite regress.7? Does the second cognition arise when the initial 
sed ? Cognitions being instrument- 


nts; they cannot be continuous; 
n arise when the first one has 
n-existent, on what will the 


ption. 


But this solutio If we admit a fresh 


cognition for the c 


one continues to exist or has cea 
conditioned are only successive eve 
again, neither can the second cognitio 
ceased to be, because with the first one no 


second cognition bear P 
These criticisms have been faced by the Naiyayikas. » The sequefice 


of two cognitions is not like the pure succession of unique particulars 
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(svalaksanas) of the Buddhists; there is the continuant soul which is 
qualified by jf#avatva that survives a particular j#aa which ceases to exist,8 
The charge of infinite regress also presents no insuperable difficulty. 
Phenomenologically to perceive something is not the same as appre- 
hension of that perception. All our activities imply this distinction 
between cognition of things and cognition of that cognition. The 
charge of infinite regress is therefore an academic sophistication. 
Moreover, the charge can be legitimate only if it were held that a cogni- 
tion has necessarily and invariably to be cognised by another cognition ;9 
even without regard to the second, with the first one itself apprehending 
objects, our activities can proceed. What the admission of anivyavasaya- 
jhana amounts to is that a cognition can also become a content in its 
turn to another cognition. 

Such answers, it must be admitted, are not very convincing, 
The great question of epistemology remains unanswered by the Nyaya: 
Can knowledge reveal something without revealing itself P The Naiya- 
yika admits of nothing which is intrinsically intelligent, self-revealing ; 
the object, sense, internal sense and even the self is as such devoid of 
intelligence. How can their relation result in revelation of intelligence 
ot knowledge ? It is, therefore, quite pertinent to raise the question: 
does not the admission ofa cognition of a cognition to do the role of what 
the original cognition is incapable of doing, invalidate all cognition > 
If knowledge were not self-revealing in essence how can aniyvavasaya 
reveal the original cognition ?10 

What makes for the truth of introspective cognition, like that of 
any cognition, is the identity of the cognition and the content; identity 
in respect both of ‘that? and ‘what’. But in the case of introspective 
cognition the identity between it and what it cognises, namely, the Origi- 
nal cognition, can never be proved, for the idea underlying admission 
of anuvyavasaya-jfdna in the Nyaya system is that no cognition cognises 
itself at any time, and consequently, no cognition cognises also its own 
truth. 

It should be clear that for Saiva Siddhanta which advocates ‘self- 
apprehension of validity’, admission of anuvyavasayajhana cannot be on 
the basis that knowledge is intrinsically devoid of self-luminosity. ‘The 
self, and the other-luminous ¢it-sakti, identical with the eternal and all- 
petvasive self, is the central factor of knowledge, its measure as well 
as method. ‘The order of manifestation of its knowledge due to the 


See “Em 
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instrumentality of less or more of material accessories makes it possible 

to distinguish different levels of knowledge. Objective orientation 

following in the wake of obliviscence regarding itself is the predicament 

of knowledge due, as we have seen toa primordial clouding of the self. 

The object-oriented cit-Sakti in its monadic form when sub-activated 
by the partial unveiling effected through the principles of ‘ka/adi’, per- 
vades the sensory function unmediated by the psychic comples. The 
result is sensory knowledge, which takes the form of ‘this’. When 
it next pervades the three-fold psychic complex the resulting knowledge, 
even as it becomes determinate, becomes also self-conscious, as ‘I know’; 
the subjective resolve is a necessaty moment of determination in know- 
ledge. ‘The psychic senses are themselves devoid of intentionality being 
evolutes of matter, but ¢é#-sak?7# using them is intelligent spirit and is 
alone therefore truly ‘intentional’. ‘To admit a cognitive apperception 
for cognition does not, therefore, Jead to infinite regress in Saiva 
Siddhanta which admits against the background of every knowledge 


event, the self and the other-luminous cit-Sakii. 
Statement of the Theory 


To return to the problem of validity: self-validity of knowledge 
meats that, as a true judgment is apperceived the truth of the judgment 
also in the same act is apperceived. For a discussion of this issue 
indeed it is not necessary to be dogmatic about what truth of knowledge 
means or how knowledge is known. One can define truth as ultimately 
a case of accord between the sequence of ‘that’ and ‘what’ in thought 
and in fact the same, as it has been argued at length by the siddhantin 


himself; or as a mere case of non-contradicted knowledge, or consili- 
hat is efficient and useful. Simi- 


dge it may be argued that to 
vely aware of that know- 


ence between propositions, or as W 
larly, regarding introspection of knowle 


know a thing is the same as being introspecti 
or that it is inference from the datum of knownness 


ded by witness-consciousness 
ind which teflectively cognises 


ledge (sva-grahya), 
(paranumeya), or that it is apprehen 
(saksi-grahya), or, more simply, by the m 
cognition (wanasa-grabya). ‘The theory of self-apprehension of truth 
or validity merely asserts that truth be defined as it may and the 
knowledge which is true be known in any mannet, apprehension of 
the truth of knowledge is part and parcel of the apprehension of that 


knowledge.1 
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Saiva Siddhanta itself demonstrates the thesis of self-apprehension 
of validity against that of the Nyaya on the bases that (i) knowledge 
is known introspectively by the mind, and (ii) validity of knowledge 
consists of correspondence between knowledge and fact; with these 
assumptions the Nydya is in agreement. Accordingly, demonstration 
of svatah pramanyatva may take the form of showing that there is in- 
compatibility between acceptance of the two aforementioned ptoposi- 
tions on the one hand, and Non-acceptance of svatabpramanya-vada on 
the other. 


But before we go to the argument proper in support of the theory, 
it is useful to attempt, briefly , a statement of the theory of ‘self-evidence’ 
(svatastva) with such qualifications as will bring out the chief features. 
of the theory. Subject to the condition that there is as yet no contra- 
diction of the knowledge whose validity is in question, validity in all 
cases is apperceived along with the perception—a normal explicit per- 
ception, of that of which a valid predication is made.2 The thesis of 
self-evidence of knowledge has to be hedged in with these stipulations 
in order that the theory may be freed from over- and under-statement; 





these stipulations also help us to see what the theory denies meaning- 
fully.. The advocate of paratastva argues that just asin the case of error 
(misperceiving nacre as silver), the erroneousness (apramaiva) is appre- 
hended bythe mind with the help of a contradictory knowledge (badha- 
jiana) which cancels the original knowledge , in the case of valid know- 
ledge also validity is apperceived, extraneously by the congruence of the 
knowledge with an inference based on successful activity. This, how- 
ever, the theory of svatastva denies. While denying it in the case of 
valid knowledge, it of course, accepts itin the case of error; by the 
help of an extraneous cancellation only, it is open for knowledge 
to know invalidity. It follows, therefore, that the self-evidence of 
validity in a valid knowledge is acceptable provided it is not contradicted 
by further experience. ‘Till such time as a judgment is contradicted by 
another judgment it is necessarily known as valid judgment.4 

That validity must be self-perceived in a// instances of a knowledge 
of another knowledge is also a significant stipulation. Even the rival 
theorist ( paratastvavadin) admits that the validity of the original know- 
ledge is perceived in a subsequent knowledge, where of course the 
second knowledge is duly supported by an inference based on successful 
activity. But what distinguishes svatastva from this position is its demand 
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that self-evidence must be an invariable feature of al/ subsequent know- 


ledge; not only knowledge which receives confirmation from an extra- 
neous source, grasps the validity of the original knowledge; a// sub- 
sequent knowledge qua knowledge apperceives the validity of the ori- 


ginal valid knowledge. 

The paratasivavadin while holding that validity of knowledge has 
to be known mediately by an inference, validity as such, considered as 
a class-character is ‘implicitly’ perceived. The class pramatva like all 
classes is perceived, not in the normal way, but ‘implicitly’; when the 
smoke in the heatth is perceived, the smoke-class also is implicitly per- 
ceived; invariable concomitance which forms the basis of inference, 
is between two such perceived class-characters. It is not such ‘implicit’ 
knowledge of validity that forms the issue between svatastva and para- 
tastva. "The ‘implicit’ apprehension of the class of validity may be 
revelation of knowledge’s validity may be denied. 


accepted, but self 
of self-perception of validity has to be stated ex- 


Therefore, the theory 
pressly with reference to ‘normal’ perception.® 

Two conditions are necessary for the mind to be introspectively 
aware of its knowledge. One is that it must be naturally the content 
of its own operation, not possibly of other minds. Secondly, it must 
oved in time from, its operation;® 


be contemporaneous with, not rem 
a species of memory which, as was 


otherwise introspection will become 
shown above, is not valid knowledge. 


The Chief Argument for Self-Apprehension of Validity 


When the two conditions are present, and under circumstances 
stipulated in the aforementioned way, the mind should be able to ap- 
perceive knowledge as validity as the original knowledge perceived its 
own datum. The central argument in support of svatasiva may NOW 


be stated. All the factors necessaty for the apprehension of validity 
in the introspective reflection of knowledge. If 


are available in full" 
e generation 


and when the causal factors, necessary and sufficient for th 
of knowledge, are available, the resulting knowledge cannot be unaval- 


lable. Likewise, when all the causal factors which go to define validity, 


ate present, it is inconceivable how validity could be non-present. 


The initial cognition of the form ‘there is pot on the ground’ arises 
through sense-object contact. Introspection of the form ‘I know 
there is pot on the ground’ arises through a relation of inherence of 
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what is in contact with the mind. There is thus a parity between the 
structure of the initial cognition and the subsequent introspection. ‘As 
the sense is in contact with its datum, so (original) knowledge stands 
in relation to introspection. The original cognition with its structure 
as such becomes the content of the second cognition. If so, does it 
not follow that validity in whichever sense is characteristic of the 
initial cognition, is also, along with the latter, content of the second 
cognition P 

Introspection manifests the initial cognition which is of the form 
of the attribution of a predicate to a subject. To manifest initial cogni- 
tion but not manifest attribution of a predicate to a subject is incon- 
ceivable. And truth or validity as already shown consists of the appre- 
hension of the predicate in relation to a subject which has that predicate. 
Therefore, apprehension of validity follows from those vety factors 
which yield the apprehension of cognition. 

Introspection, it is significant to remember, encompasses not merely 
the subject and the predicate of the original cognition but also of the re- 
lation of the two; the cognition grasped by introspection is indeed cog- 
nition of a predicate 7z some subject. While cognition is immediately 
given to the mind, the determinate content of the Otiginal cognition 
is also at once given to it through a sort of contact; anuvyavasaya-jiiana 
is a species of pratyaksa.® | 

The advocate of paratastva is not however to be overawed by this 
argument. Afterall, what does introspection manifest? Does it mani- 
fest a cognition in which a predicate is cognised to belong to its subject, 
or does it manifest a cognition in which a predicate really belongs to its 
subject? What the mind seems to be in contact with, is not the being 
(asti) of a ‘that’ as qualified by its ‘what’ but a ‘belief? ( jiiata) to that 
effect.. The question whether the predicate does belong to its subject, 
as it is believed, has still to be decided on pragmatic or other grounds. 
The svatastvavadin confuses the epistemic with the constitutive grounds 
of validity of knowledge,® belief with knowledge. A belief is belief 
as, whereas knowledge is ‘independent’ apprehension (svdtantryepa gra- 
hanam). When the intial cognition (vyavasaya-/fana) perceives its content 
directly, that is, when the dharmin is immediately given to vyavasayaj hana, 
anuvyavasaya-jhana only apperceives it, as this, in dependence on 
vyavasaya-jhana.* Apprehension of validity is, therefore, not implied or 
involved in the apprehension of cognition. 


= 
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Let us; in reply, examine the view that while original cognition at 
all does, annvyavasdya does not immediately, independently apprehend 
the content of the original cognition. The paratastvavadin seems to be 
satished with his view that the subject of a knowledge is immediately and 
ven in original cognition and that it is only in the case of in- 
dge that such direct, independent apprehension is not 
iis distinction arbitrary? Is ‘truth’ apprehended 
ndently in the original cognition °° And if it is, 
apprehended likewise in introspection ? 


‘Independent’ apprehension of truth may be understood in any one 
of the following senses: as something is apprehended, the apprehen- 
sion precisely does not consist in apprehending it gva a content of cog- 
nition. Or, in apprehending something the apprehension is indeed of 
something but not of a determinate something as ‘this’. Or, indepen- 
y mean not apprehending something implicitly, 


by itself gi 
trospective knowle 
available. But is not tl 
immediately and indepe 
inany conceivable sense, is it not 


dent apprehension ma 
as for example, universals. 

If the first meaning were true, namely to apprehend truth ‘indepen- 

dently’ is not to apprehend a thing as the content of cognition,® then 
even where something is validly inferred, such inference will not amount 
to an ‘independent’ apprehension of truth in the above sense of the term. 
The inference on erounds of workability in proof of the ‘truth’ of a 
cognition is to the eflect; the cognition, say, there is water in front of 
me, is true. Here the inferred cognition inferred, let us say, validly, 
has, like any cognition, two sides: the epistemic side consisting of 
knowing or believing that there is water, anda constitutive side consist- 
ing of the fact of there being water; the compatibility between the two 
‘sides indeed constitutes the ‘truth’ of a cognition. Of these distinguish- 
able sides, the constitutive one, namely the fact itself is known of 
course, as ‘what is not apprehended as the content of cognition’ (jfana- 
visayatvendgrahane grahaya). But what about the epistemic side? 
The belief to the effect there is water certainly constitutes ‘apprehension 
as content of cognition’. T herefore, if this interpretation of independent 
apprehension of fact in knowledge were adopte 
one which the advocate of parafasiva makes to prove the truth of a cog- 
nition will itself fall outside the scope of factual knowledge; inference 
can have formal coherence but will be, ¢ prior?, without factual relevance 
which constitutes truth, in so far as it involves as part of it, believing 
something as a content of cognition.’ 


d, an inference like the 
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If, however, the second sense were to be adopted, namely to appre- 
hend truth independently is to apprehend it, but necessarily as not the 
content of cognition, the above difficulty, of course, would not arise. 
An inferred cognition, in respect of its constitutive side will come under 
the purview of factual knowledge, if by an independent knowledge 
of fact were meant, knowing expressly as not the content of @ cognition 
(jRandvisayatvena grahapam). But for the same reason for which a valid 
inferential cognition can claim truth as implying a direct acquaintance 
with fact, why can not the same claim be made on behalf of intros- 
pection? In introspection also there are two sides relating to belief 
and to fact; in respect of the presence of the second clement why not 
admit there is independent apprehension of fact? Why make this 
atbitrary distinction that, while in the initia] cognition there is indepen- 
dent apprehension of the dharmin, in introspective cognition.there is 
no independent apprehension ?8 


The third meaning of ‘independent’ apprehension is that it consists 
of a non-implicit apprehension or what is same, a non-apprehension 
in an ‘implicit? way with the help of some extraneous knowledge. On 
seeing a tose we become awate of its fragrance by virtue of the impress- 
sions from a previous experience. This is not normal but implicit 
perception. Independent, direct apprehension as different from a be- 
lief may mean, negatively not knowing a thing in the above mentioned 
manner by some implicit ‘complication’ but apprehending ‘independent- 
ly’. Is this intelligible? ‘Take the following example which is express- 
ly a case of ‘belief as’ and not direct knowledge. ‘I know that a flower 
vase is on my desk at my house’: here the knowledge is not immediate 
petception but is only verbal knowledge. It is not also ‘implicit’ per- 
ception but knowledge arising through words. Shallwe then say that 
because it is not apprehended ‘implicitly’, that is by complication with 


some previous knowledge, it is a case of independent apprehension 
of fact ?9 


The upshot is that a distinction between belief, as only belief as and 
knowledge as implying a direct acquaintance with the dharmin is wholly 
unwarranted. Consequently, the distinction between an initial cog- 
nition as constitutive knowledge and introspective cognition as only 
epistemic knowledge also falls. The distinction between ‘belief’ and 
certainty is untenable in the ultimate analysis. There is no warrant for 
saying that while the latter is a quality of knowledge, the former is only 
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subjective. Once you admit this distinction it then becomes difficult 
to say how or when ascertainment of truth which is epistemic can be 
said to become logically complete so as to become knowledge in the 
constitutive sense. All valid mediate knowledge claims not mere formal 
but truth where, of course, it is factually true as well as for- 

It is agreement with fact that makes a formally valid mediate 
In the same manner it is the presence of the 


consistency 
mally valid. 


knowledge factually true. 
fact that makes introspective knowledge true knowledge.” 

Asounder view that seems acceptable is that with the act of knowledge 
itself knowledge of its truth, not a mere belief as to its truth, takes place 
simultaneously. It is so in perception and in introspection and it is 
so in all mediate knowledge as well. Every belief in the logical sense 
of the term, is not a mere belief as, but knowledge claiming logical cer- 
tainty till it is doubted or falsified. When grounds for doubting or dis- 
believing the truth of knowledge are suspected to exist, the non-truth 


of such beliefs is inferred; non-validity is extrinsically apprehended. 


Does self-apprehension of validity rule out doubt? 


against self-apprehension of 


A plausible objection that is raised 
owledge can never 


validity is that if the theory were true, validity of kn 
at all be doubted.11 Doubt pertaining to a knowle 
it is valid or not, should not arise under any circumstances if in the very 
act of cognising knowledge its validity too | 

Look at the structure of a doubt-cognition: ‘Is this knowledge valid 
or not’? The interrogative form typifies doubt. There are in this 
form two conflicting ‘whats’ attributed to a ‘that’ — the qualificand. 
Take away the qualificand , and there is no doubt. For, of what shall 
the conflicting attributes be predicated ? In ‘Is this knowledge valid or 
not?’ shis knowledge whose validity is ‘doubted’, must first be cog- 
nised. But if it were cognised, its validity too on the theory of self- 
is cognised, so that it becomes pointless to 
The dilemma before the sva- 
ognition 


dge as to whether 


is cognised. 


apprehension of validity, 
doubt again whether it is valid or not. 
tastvavadin is: doubt can arise neither without, nor with, the c 
Without it of course no doubt can arise, and 


of ‘that’? (dharmi-jiidna). 
versive of the 


with it too, no doubt can arise unless it be on erounds sub 
theory of self-apprehension of validity.?2 

The objection raised here, however, is not peculiar to this theory. 
The difficulty of having to account for the possibility of doubt super- 
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vening on a cognition has to be faced by the opponent too. Let us again 
consider the structure of the interrogative form of doubt; is my cogni- 
tion, say, of a typewriter on the table true ot not? Here the initial 
cognition consists of a provisional assertion of knowledge of the exist- 
ence of the type-writer (tadvattva-visayaka), but introspection takes 
the form of a doubt pertaining to the possible non-existence of the type- 
writer (advattvabhava Samsaya). Is there not a contradiction between 
the two making it equally difficult even for those denying self-appre- 
hension of validity, to explain the supervention of doubt? 


To say that the initial cognition of the typewriter’s existence on the 
table passes away before doubt as to its possible non-existence arises, 
and that therefore there is no preclusion of the second by the first,18 is 
Noescape. For even with the live impression left by the passing away of 
the initial cognition (of the existence of the typewriter) still not render- 
ed obliviscent due to a time-lapse (cpramustita-samskara), there is pre- 
clusion of doubt (about the possible non-existence of the type-writer).14 
Otherwise, if supervention of doubt is still possible one has to admit 
as a tule, the possibility of doubt atising in the third instant after the 
occurrence of every certain knowledge. 


The real difficulty with the opponent is his want of appreciation of 
the mechanics of doubt. Does doubt arise automatically in the mind 
after the rise of every knowledge, like a reflex action? Why does not 
doubt arise about what is at hand in the same way as about what is seen at 
a distance ? Normal doubt arises only when there is a suspicion of defect 
in the origination of our knowledge. ‘Is this knowledge valid or not?’ 
does not supetvene after every knowledge. It is only on the suspicion 
of the existence of some counteracting factor (pratibandbaka) that one 
begins to entertain the doubt whether one’s knowledge is valid or not. 

The dilemma posed by the opponent about doubt being able to arise 
neither with nor without a knowledge of the ‘that’ (dharmi-jfana) is not 
teal. Dharmi-jiiana is not the originating ground of doubt. When you 
doubt whether something is A or not -A, it is not that you first know 
that something, and then pause to consider whether it is A or not-A. 
The ‘that’ is already part of the doubt, and does not precede it.16 
Doubt, like all determinate knowledge (visista-jfiana) can otiginate from 
only a knowledge of the predicate -(visesana-jfiana). "The cognition of 
the subject (dharmin) does not have to be there first as a necessary pre- 
condition for the rise of a cognition of the subject-predicate. 
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It may be argued, that when so many trees are perceived on one’s 
way it is only with reference to one patticular tree a doubt possibly 
arises as to whether the ‘given’ one is.a cedar ora juniper. Does this not 
show that doubt originates only with a prior ‘that’ given in know- 
ledge ?!7_ Otherwise when all the trees have been in the field of one’s 
vision, it is inconceivable that doubt could arise only pertaining to ove 


tree in particular. The legitimate presumption jis that atree 1s first 


cognised and then it is doubted whether the given tree is, say a juniper 
or a cedar. 

But it may be asked in reply how when all the trees have been in the 
visual field only one tree was cognised. Was it because of some of its 
arresting features? But if so why not admit that doubt could arise 
about the tree merely on perceiving those features? It is simpler to 
trace the inception of doubt to the observed features of the object rather 
than to the object itself, an unknown something, which has to be postu- 
lated. The thing (dharmin) itself is never as such a datum; what give 
tise to knowledge are the sense-data. Doubt, also a species of know- 
ledge, is generated by the perceived sense-datum. How can a sense 
-datum occasion both knowledge and also doubt, it may be asked. The 
teply is that sense-data of object can occasion (i) valid knowledge, 
(ii) doubtful knowledge, and even (iil) erroneous knowledge in so far 


as knowledge may be free from or infected with elements which occa- 
flicting predicates or a definite 


sion a suspicion of the presence of con 
s a positive source of error. 


misrelation of subject and predicate a 
The distinctive sense-data of the object are themselves the ground of 


the origination of knowledge as well as of doubt or error. 


Be the cause of the inception of doubt as it may, how can introspec- 
tion infected with doubt reveal the validity of the initial cognition ? In 
reply to this it may be recalled that one of the stipulations made about 
the universality of svatasiva was that introspection in apprehending the 
initial cognition cognises also its truth so long the latter is not contra- 
dicted. When it is contradicted, that is, when one case of absence of 
relation between the object-and the attribute comes to be perceived, 
truth ceases to be apprehended. Absence of relation between the ob- 
ject and what the object has (¢advativa) is the content of doubt, just as 
a mis-relation between the two is the content of error. Apprehension 
of the absence of relation (¢advativabhavopasthii2) is the cause of the rise 
of doubt.18 
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Examination of Extrinsic Apprehension of Validity 


So much for the thesis of svatabpramanya-vada in defence. Let us 
now examine the counter-thesis of paratah pramanya (extrinsic appre- 
hension of truth). Truth has to be made known by other means; it is 
not self-evident in knowledge. The truth of a judgment is inferred from 
successful activity. That there is water in the tank before me, I know 
to be valid or true from my ‘successful activity’; my activity based on 
the ‘knowledge’ proves fruitful and this validates in retrospect the know- 
ledge. The question that naturally arises here is: what is the example 
on the evidence of which can rest a universal relationship between 
successful activity and truth? Can it be from this instance itself? There 
is water in the tank, is true, I know from my being able to reach the fact 
successfully whatever this may mean. But how are we to know the 
truth of this example itself? By reference to another example P 


The advocate of paratastva will have either to repeat this process ad 
infinitum, consistently, without at any stage seeking to validate inference 
on grounds of self-evidence, or to avoid infinite regress, give up the 
thesis of extrinsic apprehension at least in one instance of the validating 


inference.1 If validity of one knowledge is to be evidenced by another 


knowledge and this, by yet another , and so on infinitely, we cannot even 
assert at any stage that one knowledge is evidenced by another know- 
ledge. The other alternative, namely, of giving up paratastva and accept- 
ing self-evidence at least in the case of initial validity, also, is equally 
unavailing. If initial validity could be self-evident, what prevents 
validity itself being self-evident? If validity is intrinsically determina- 
ble anywhere, the truth of paratastva is given up. If validity is not 
determinable intrinsically there can be no positive demonstration of 
the truth of paratastva. 


Now what about a negative inference ? Where there is no validity, 
it may be argued, there is no successful activity, as may be seen in the 
case of the ‘nacre’ which is mistaken for silver. There is no difficulty 
about the example here,? its validity is ascertainable from perceived 
instances of non-validity. Therefore, if a positive concomitance could 
not be asserted between validity and successful activity on the hypo- 
thesis of extrinsic determination of validity, at least a negative con- 
comitance could be established as between. the absence of validity 
and the absence of successful activity. 


_ 
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In answer it may be asked : how can there be a knowledge of the 
absence of validity without a knowledge of its correlate, namely vali- 
dity?? Negation presupposes a knowledge of what is negated; so, 
ow validity first before knowing its absence, the old difficulty 
- how do I know that my knowledge of validity is valid know- 


if we kn 
persists 
ledge? 

To this the Naiyayikas reply that ordinarily expected objects do not 
require any test about their being true or valid, in the absence of any 
legitimate misgiving about their existence.t On seeing a sheet of 
water in a desert one has a natural doubt about the validity of this per- 
ception but on reaching the actual water surely one does not doubt 
if his knowledge is valid; one’s expectations are fulfilled and no test 
of validity is, therefore, called for, It is not that without a previous 
knowledge of validity, knowledge of absence of validity cannot arise 
or that there cannot be successful activity. To act successfully we 
must only be/ieve in the validity of knowledge. If it works the belief 
on which it is based, becomes ‘true’ knowledge. 


But these answers ate not satisfactory. If it is said that no test of 


validity is called for till one suspects some scope for error, the presump- 
wledge’s validity is self-evident. Again, the 
wledge rests on treacherous grounds. 
e belief. into logical certainty, the 


tion can only be that kno 
distinction between belief and kno 
What is it that converts a met 


paratastva-vadin cannot say. By a 
comes to believe in the ‘self-evidence’ of inferred knowledge while 


rejecting it in the case of perception and apperception. What is 
exactly the ingredient of ‘certainty’ present only in valid inference and 
absent in perception, he cannot say. 

If absense of validity cannot be used as the major term concomitant 
with absence of successful activity, the critic may suggest another in- 
ference® in which the concomitance may be between absence of invali- 
dity (major term) and successful activity (middle term). ‘There is in this 
vyapti,no sadhyaprasiddhi; the counter-correlate of ‘absence of invalidity’ 


is invalid knowledge which is available in error. And negatively too 
shown to obtain between an absence of the 


curious paradox, the paratastvavadin 


a concomitance could be 
‘absence of invalidity’ and an absence of successful activity. 

The critic may, by this new generalisation of concomitance (vyapiz), 
escape from sddhyaprasiddhi, but this victory will cost him his paratastva 
doctrine itself.6 For, it may be again asked how the inference about 
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an absence of invalidity is itself validated? ‘The contingence of hay- 
ing to sacrifice paratastva at least in an initial case will have to be faced, 
Moreover, the critic began with a demonstration that validity of know- 
ledge is determinable extrinsically but ends by demonstrating that ab- 
sence of invalidity is extrinsic to knowledge. The issue before us is 
about validity (pramanya). Of what use is an inference in which ‘absence 
of invalidity’ (apramanyabhava) is the major term (sa@dhya)> The in- 
ference will be significant only if absence of invalidity is equivalent to 
validity but such equivalence is presuming without warrant. The only 
legitimate postition, therefore, is to accept self-evidence of validity. 


Extrinsic Apprehension of Invalidity of Knowledge 


We have so far discussed the positive implications of pramanyam 
svatah—validity is self-apprehended. A valid judgment is not per- 
ceived without its validity. A negative implication of this theory will 
be that non-validity of non-valid knowledge is apprehended ‘extrin- 
sically’ (apramapyasya parato gralyam). All orthodox systems with the 
possible exception of the Sankhyal uphold paratastva as regards in- 
validity of knowledge. Error is not self-evident. It is so, not because 
Knowledge of which errror is a species, is, apart from external 
conditions, logically neutral. Knowledge determines itself always as 
valid. Self-evidence is an inseparable quality of knowledge. Ip_ 


validity is not self-evident because its self-evidence will be incompatible 
with the self-evidence of validity. 


Invalidity of knowledge is apprehended mediately from the experi- 
ence of contradiction and from an awareness of some defect at work 
in knowledge. What helps apprehension of the error of a judgement 
is ‘extrinsic’ to the factors needed to apprehend the judgment itself. 
Just as there is no apprehension of knowledge without an apprehen- 
sion of its truth, no knowledge is apprehended as well as its falsity ; 
the latter when present, is inferred from an experience of contradiction 
between the prima facie validity of knowledge with which claim it 
comes as it occurs and a subsequent activity (badha-pratyaya). 

While truth has no external criteria, the criterion of falsity is a con- 
tradiction. .Non-contradiction as such is not the criterion of truth 
because to know the absence of contradiction is not alone to know 
the validity of knowledge. Knowledge is self-valid. But in respect 


of non-valid knowledge, to experience contradiction is to know the 
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non-validity of knowledge as against the earlier presumption of its 
validity. 

The chief argument for parafasiva in respect of apprehending in- 
validity is : invalidity cannot creep into introspection when the original 
cognition happens to be innocuous.2. Even in the case of erroneous 
perception immediate introspection perceives it only qua valid. Error 
is not a given datum but a construct. Pre-introspective cognition 
communicates ‘being that’ (¢advativa) ; ‘being not that’ (tadabhavavativa) 
is brought home by perception of contradiction (badba-pratyaksa). 
Mind (manas) whose function consists of relating and apperceiving, 
apperceives invalidity as being constituted of ‘being not that’. Im- 
mediate introspection which is only a reflex of the pre-introspective 
cognition is innocent of invalidity.® 

The positive and the negative implications of self-apprehension of 
validity (pramanyam svato grahyam) have been set forth. The upshot 
of the discussion is that self-evidence is the only criterion of truth. 
Knowledge must. vouch for its own truth, on pain of ceasing to be 
knowledge if z# ceases to vouch for its truth. Doubt and denial, which are 
not self-evidence of knowledge but knowledge 
itself. Validating inferences are in order because knowledge itself can 
be undermined by contradiction and other vitiating factors, Verifi- 


cation merely reinstates knowledge by dispelling the suspicion of con- 


tradiction. 


commonplace, assail, 


Theory of Extrinsic Generation of Validity of Knowledge 


But this is not the whole story. There are certain secondary impli< 
cations of this doctrine which, from the point of view of Saiva Siddhanta 
epistemology,! are of primary importance. If invalid knowledge were 
conditioned by considerations extrinsic to the conditions of knowledge, 
it is meet to consider valid knowledge too 4s constituted, though not ap- 
prehended, by extrinsic factors. The truth of perception, inference etc. 
is apprehended intutively, but arises from considerations which are in 


addition to the objective grounds of perception, inference etc. 


To admit that all knowledge is veridical and self-revealing is not 
the same as to admit that its verity proceeds from the vety conditions 
yoness 


which go to constitute it as knoweldge. To say there is no unknov 
in knowledge’s validity is different from the denial, that knowledge and 
valid knowledge do not originate from identical conditions. A theory of 


23 
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self-apprehension of validity does not commit one to say that validity 
is likewise self-originated. A distinction has to be made between the order 
of knowing and the order of being. The order in which truth as charac- 
teristic of knowledge is known, is not, and, for reasons to be stated pre- 
sently, indeed cannot also be of the order of being ¢rue knowledge. A 
justification for this departure from the classical interpretation of 
Vedanta shall be attempted in the sequel.? 


What, then, is the main thesis of ‘extrinsicality’ ( paratastva) in 
the sphere of origination of validity? The theory avers that validity 
as such arises from without (azyasmajjayate) resembling in this respect 
non-yalidity which also originates; not from the conditions Otiginative 
of knowledge themselves but from outside those conditions. 

Accordingly, validity or truth like error may be described as some- 
thing which has for its defining characteristic the nature of being a spe- 
cific effect, determined by a specific cause, the latter, of course being 
determiner of validity only and not also of non-validity? (as it wil] be 
the reverse in the case of etror). This sums up the theory of the ‘ex- 
trinsic’? origination of truth in the neological tradition of stating such 
issues with reference to the quality of “defining characteristics’ (avacche- 
dakata).4 When it is said that the nature or character of effect (Aaryata) 
uniquely-defines validity, it is implied that, corresponding to such nature 
there is also the character of a cause (Aarapata) and that the two Stand 
in the relation of determinant (wira#paka) and the determinate (Nir tipita), 
That is to say the causal conditions adequate for engendering knowledge 
like sense-object contact, knowledge of the hefty etc. are not, as such 
‘adequate to engender valid knowledge. ‘The general conditions of 
knowledge are generative of knowledge, valid as well as non-valid, so 
that validity itself uniquely defined as it is by the ‘character’? of beino 
effect can only be generated by some specific causes which shall not be 
in common with the causes of non-valid knowledge. 


Argument for Extrinsic Generation of Validity 


The argument for the ‘extrinsic’ genesis of validity is implicit in 
the very statement of the theory. Knowledge’s validity, it is said, 
is of the nature of the limitor or determinant of being effect (karya~ 
tavacchedaka).1 "The ‘determinant of effecthood’ implies that it js 
‘described’ by a cause, a unique cause that shall be expressly exclusive 
of non-valid knowledge. 
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The points to be noted in this definition of ‘extrinsicality’ are : 
(i) validity or valid knowledge is a unique determinant of ‘effecthood’ 
(karyata) (as for example, the potter’s stick is the unique determinant 
of the instrumental cause, and the pot-halves the unique determinant 
of the inherent cause of the pot). (ii) The ‘effecthood’ of validity is 
‘described’ by its cause, even as the locus resident in mountain (parvata- 
nisthadbikaranata) may be said to be ‘described’ by fire (vahni-niriipita). 
(iii) The cause which is the ‘describer’ (wriipaka) of ‘eftecthood’ is a 
unique cause as expressly exclusive of being the cause of non-valid 
knowledge. 

The use of the concept ‘determinant’ (avacchedaka) is no mere logical 
sophistication. It is suggestive of an argument. The demand behind 
its use is the demand for coincidence or concurrence (samnidhatva) 
of what is said to be the determinant with the entity determined by it. 
The two must be mutually co-implicant; neither should out- stretch or 


under-stretch the locus of the other.2. The property of jar (ghafatva) is, 
for example, determinant of ‘effecthood’ which means, being a jar and 


being the effect of a unique cause, are concurrent; there are no eternal 
jats. Substantiality (dravyatva), on the other hand, cannot be determi- 
nant of being effect, because being a substance and being the effect ofa 
specific cause are not concurrent; there are unoriginated substances, 
for example, atoms which have the property of substance (dravyatva) 
and yet are never the effect of a cause. Being determinant of effect- 
ness, therefore, cannot be attributed in apposition to things of which 
some of them only, or which is some aspects only, are effect of a cause. 
It cannot in other words, be, in apposition to things which can be both 
eternal and non-eternal. 

Now, all valid knowledge (pramda) are, like the generality of jars, 
originated.2 And validity ( parmaiva) 1s characterised by the coinci- 
dence of originated-ness (karya-vyttitva). The property (dharma) cha- 
racteristic of it, ‘occutring in’ (vrt#i-dharma) it, is the property of being, 
and only being, an effect (karyamatravrtti-dharma). Now evety effect 
must needs be determined or ‘described’ (wir#pita) by its correspond- 
ing cause, lest there be nothing like adventitiousness (agantukatva). 
It is what makes intelligible that something, having not been, comes 
into being (abhiatvabhavatah). To say there can be effect which is not 
‘described’ by its cause will imply the contingence of an unoriginated 
thing remaining for ever so without origination. A “describer’ 
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(wiriipaka) is, therefore, necessary which shall ‘desctibe’ unequivocally, 
its effect. Accordingly, valid knowledge, in so far that it partakes of 
the character of being owly effect is necessarily determined by a cause 
which shall be uniquely sufficient to generate the validity of valid 
knowledge. 

Being an effect and not being due toa speci fic cause are not compatible. 
In so far as valid knowledge, like knowledge itself is an effect, and never 
also in any sense unoriginated, and is at the same time different from 
knowledge as, say, a pot is different from a piece of cloth, it must have 
been occasioned by a specific cause besides the generic causes sufficient 
for engendering knowledge as such. Differences in the effect must be 
accounted in terms of differences in the cause. We distinguish a paddy 
crop from corn by reference to their different seedlings. Even so 
the observed differences between knowledge that is valid (prama) 
and bare knowledge neither valid nor non-valid, must arise from 
different sets of causal conditions. 

Such, in fine, is the argument for an ‘extrinsic’ genesis of validity. 
There must be a specific cause of the form of some excellence ( Sutia) 
and a consequent nature of effectness (Aaryata) ‘described’ by it, and 
validity (pramdtva) is the ‘determinant’ (avacchedaka) of such ‘effectness?. 
The cogency of the argument rests on (i) validity being ‘only’ 
effect and also on (ii) the presumed universal relation between 
‘being only effect’ (karya-vrttitva) and ‘being determinant of effectness? 
(karyatavacchedakatva), that is, being the effect of a Specific cause.5 
Objection to the argument can accordingly take the form of doubting 
the truth of one or both of these assumptions. 


Some Objections Considered 


To take the first assertion, is validity of valid knowledge ‘always 
and only’ an effect? Cannot validity be unoriginated? The non- 
eternity of valid cognition derives from the circumstance that all cog- 
nition is originated by a set of causal factors. But have we not scout. 
ed an instrumental theory of cognition and upheld the view of cit-Sakti, 
eternal, zverrant and immediate, as the constitutive stuff of cognition? 
Are we then justified in assuming categorically that all valid knowledge 
is, gaa knowledge, non-eternal, and produced by a set of causal factors ? 
Moreover what about the valid nature of God’s valid knowledge? 
Is it also originated and contingent on causal factors? | 
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In reply, it may be said that as the issue of ‘origination’ is germane 
only to judgmental cognition (vritijiana), the case of cit-sakti or of 
God’s cognition may not be cited in disproof of the non-eternity of 
validity.1 While discussing the ptoblem of self-apprehension of truth 
also it was shown that the issue was about apprehension of the truth 
of judgment over which alone there was scope for difference. Those 
admitting consciousness as the evidential basis of knowledge ill doubt 
its nature as self-illumining or as eternal. The problem of validity of 
knowledge is essentially a problem about the valid or non-valid judg- 
mental mode of cognition. This suggests that parafasiva of validity 
in respect of origin (utpatti) is, strictly, due to the »7##i-defined nature 
of knowledge and that knowledge in its ideal condition of freedom 
from vrtti, when it for example, apprehends God, is only self-evident; 
in such condition the question of origination of knowledge does not 


of course arise. 


Validity (pramauya) taken as the attribute of a judgment, then, js 
necessarily and invariably a product (Aarya) originated bya cause. Now 
every effect which is ‘only’ effect and never also non-effect may also be 
said to be the determinant of the genre of effect as such. Validity too 
being ‘only’ effect is determinant of effectness. Being effect of its cor- 
responding cause must, in other words, be coincident with every in- 
stance of valid cognition, and must not coincide with any instance of non- 
valid cognition. 

The presumed universal relation between what is ‘only’ effect and 
being the effect of a correspondingly unique cause may however be 
questioned. Take the following example: a vase that is blue-tinted or 
a fleeting cognition,” say, of a tree as when one has while driving by — 


these are avowedly characterised by the property of being ‘only effect’ 
Can we, therefore, demand for them a 


(karyamatra-vrtti-dharma). 
r the cognition as such can 


‘unique’ causal determinant? ‘The vase © 
be determinant of effect and points in turn to a determinate cause. But 
a blue vase or a fleeting cognition of a tree cannot likewise point to a 
cotrespondingly determinate cause which shall be different from the 


cause of ‘bare’ vase or ‘bare’ cognition.® 
Besides, there can be no common element of validity underlying 


all valid cognitions such that one may say that validity as such has a 
unique cause of some excellence. ‘The ‘class’ of valid cognition does 
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not seem to admit ofa property to determine its nature as class.4 Why 
then posit a causal excellence for validity as such? 

A specific unique cause to ‘describe’ valid cognition, accordingly, 
is not also necessary; what do we mean by valid cognition? A cog- 
nition must ascribe some predicate to a subject and the subject must 
indeed be characterised by the predicate. This makes for validity. Jf 
so, does it not follow that, as in the case of a blue tinted vase, here also, 
that is, in the case of a valid cognition, by a conjunction of the two 
causes — one that of a ‘what’, appearing to belong to a ‘that’, and the 
other, of the same ‘what’, rea//y belonging to the ‘that’, validity is 
generated exactly as in the case of ‘the blue-tinted vase’.® 

The argument that differences in effect must be explained as having 
been generated by different causal conditions each unique to the dif 
rent elements of the effect, also is not tenable.6 Take the two cognitions: 
cognition of a blue vase and flower, and the cognition of a vase and 
flower of some other colour. Though both are cognitions and, as cog- 
nitions, are generated under identical conditions as effects, they are 
different, as different as belonging to two species. Specific differences 
in the effect can follow from generic affinity in the cause. That valid 
cognitions, like non-valid cognitions must have unique causal determi- 





nants, is therefore not tenable.’ 

Now these objections may be met in the following manner. The 
argument for paratastva may be stated in the form the of an inference, an 
inference that will make due allowance for cases which have been cited 
by the critic as exceptions to the rule under which pramatva is sought 
to be correlated with unique causal determinants. Validity is deter- 
minant of effectness because of its having the character of being ‘only’ 
effect, as may be seen in the instance of , say, the universal jar. The 
general proposition on. which it rests, namely, “given something having 
the character of being ‘only’ effect, it is determinant of effectness’ may, 
however, be expressly restricted to apply only to cases which do not 
involve contradictions. Two are the sources of such contradictions, as 
may be seen from the critic’s objections and they may both be excluded.9 

Instances like ‘blue vase’ are already known to be determined to be 
effect of cause Of causes which are not over and above the relation of 
conjunction (vase) and the relation of inherence in the conjoined 
(blue). Such instances where the cause is already ascertained in the 
above manner, no doubt, contradict the premise on which paratastyg 
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rests, namely, what is ‘only’ effect, is determinant of causality. Such 
cases involving contradiction may accordingly be excluded from our 
generalization.1° 

But how are we to make this distinction between exception and the 
tule? If blue-vase is generated not by a unique cause but only by a 
conjunction of its two respective causes, so may it be the case with all 
valid cognitions; in valid cognitions also there are two components: 
thatness (¢advativa visesyakatva) and whatness (tatprakarakaiva). When 
the two ate ‘compresent’, by virtue of their compresence itself, 1s per- 
haps, generated validity. No extraneous ‘excellence’ may be needed 
to constitute the validity of valid cognition. 

It may be observed, in reply, that while, it cannot be gainsaid that 
there are the two components in every valid cognition, from a mere 
circumstance of their availability validity 1s not generated. In an 
erroneous cognition of ‘the type examined elsewhere involving mul- 
tiple contents which are all simultaneously misperceived, the elements 
of ‘that’? and even the relation of ‘in’-ness obtaining between the two 
are all available and yet the cognition is not true. The determinate 
telation between the elements is not constituted by the elements them- 
selves or even by their conjunction. It must be traced to some spe- 
cific excellence over and above the conditions necessary for the genera- 
tion of valid cognition. 

Instances where, by the very nature of the case it is idle to seek 
for a common source must also be, likewise, excepted from the rule 
that what is only effect is determinant of effectness. Now, will not the 
exception made in such cases of absence of a common cause of diverse 
effects undermine the claims of validity itself, validity being only a name 
for instances of valid cognitions? In answer it may be conceded that 
there is no common recurrent phenomenon like validity and that 
therefore it is not meet to look for a causal determinant for validity 
as such. But from this what follows is, not that validity is not consti- 
tuted by some causal excellence but only, that we cannot point to one 
‘excellence’ as the determinant of validity amongst all the different 


instances of valid cognition. 
Extrinsic Conditions of Validity 


Although it may not be possible to ascribe the validity as such of 
knowledge to some common excelJence inhering in all conditions of 
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valid knowledge, such impossibility should not itself be deemed a 
sufficient ground for the rejection of the theory of extrinsic genesis of 
validity.t ‘Those admitting extrinsic genesis in the case of non-validity 
do not ascribe non-validity as such to a generalised ‘defect’ (dosa) pre- 
sent with all conditions of non-valid knowledge but, complacently, 
point to specific defects relevant to specific kinds of non-valid know- 
ledge.* The difficulty indeed arises from the impossibility of determin- 
ing the conditions of knowledge as such, as valid knowledge 
is but another name for the generality of valid perception, valid inference 
and valid testimony. The general conditions of knowledge can only 
be a generalization of the different conditions of perception, inference 
and testimony, the three comprehensive modalities of knowledge. In 
the same manner the specific excellences (karanaguua) of the conditions 


of valid knowledge which make it valid, too are unique to each mo- 
dality of knowledge.3 : 


Perceptual validity 


Thus, take the case of perception. While it is commonly accepted 
that perception is a case of sense-object contact, it is a commonplace 
that theoretically at least the contact can never be complete, q 
‘good part of the spatial configuration of the object not forming 


part of the perceptual field.* Therefore, while some senseobject - 


contact is necessaty for the generation of perception, maxima] 
contact of the same as will preclude the possibility of illusion,s 
alone can generate valid perception. If sense-object conjunction is a 
necessary condition of perceptual knowledge, the additional excellence 
with which alone it can become also a sufficient condition for valid 
perceptual knowledge will be maximal conjunction of the object with 
the sense. 

It should not be objected that this excellence does not condition 
validity in cases of perception of qualities and actions.® Or as it has been 
pointed out, that it fails where a person with jaundiced eyes perceives 
white objects as yellow in spite of an adequate contact of the eye with 
the surface of the white object.?/ What is given here as the constitutive 
excellence of visual perception must be understood only as but an instance 
of its kind (4pa/aksapa) and is extendable in other cases with necessary 
modifications. Regarding the erroneous perception of the white shell 
as yellow, it is a case of mis-relation due to dosa notwithstanding the 
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citcumstance of maximal contact of the eye with the surface of the shell 
and is no more a problem for the siddhantin than for the critic. 


Validity of inferential knowledge 


Coming to inference and testimony, we have likewise to point to 
those features that are additionally present in their causal conditions. 
Unlike perception which is cognition not derived through the instru- 
mentality of another cognition,® inference and testimony are mediated 
cognitions having for their conditions another cognition like know- 
ledge of the middle term etc. It is accordingly easier to point to the 
causal excellence of validinference or valid testimony. One or the 
other of the causal conditions generative of inference or testimony, 
when ‘excellent? generate valid inference or valid testimony even as 


when ‘defective’ they are generative of nonvalidity. 
The causal condition of inference is the 


To take inference first. 
knowledge that the middle term (Ae/#) in its character as concomitant is 
present in the minor (paksa).° knowledge, in other words, in which 
the hetu as determinant of the concomitanthood (vyapyatavacchedaka) 
is a chief qualifier (hetu-prakaraka-J tina). Now if that of which it is 
the chief qualifer, were actually endowed with possession of the major 
term (sadhyavad visesyaka) and not merely judged to be such, then this 
causal condition of inference will also make for valid inference. If the 
knowledge that hetu is the attribute of paksa were, in other words, true 
in the sense in which truth has been defined, as corresponding to fact, 
then the resulting inferential knowledge will be unequivocally valid. 

Even valid inferential knowledge thus arises from a knowledge 
in which there is accotd between the ‘that’. (vifesya) and the ‘what’ 
(prakara), the ‘what’ here being the what of the middle term (4efn- 
prakaraka) and the ‘that’ that which is possessive of the major (sédhyavad 
visesyaka)1° Even thus stated, it is observed that the ideal of an un- 
ambiguous statement of fact is still not reached. For what is stated 
amounts to a simple ascript which associates a predicate with a subject 
whereas we need assettion of predication as a fact. A mere knowledge 
of the attribute of Je/v as inhering in what does actually have the sadhya 
may be seen to obtain even in the case of a non-valid inference. Ina 
case of a joint-cognition as when one infers on perceiving live red cin- 
dets and a heap of red beads by their side, when the qualificand is fire 
because it is red, the inference is ‘constitutively’ invalid in respect 
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cettainly of the beads. We have nevertheless in this instance. the 
- validating condition of an association of the attribute of redness and 
the subject in real possession of fire. 

In order, therefore, to exclude such errors we may reformulate the 
aforesaid condition of validity as hereunder: the knowledge in which 
hetu is the chief qualifier and is ‘limited’ by the qualificand qualified by 
the actual possession of the major term — only such assertion of pre- 
dication can make exclusively for valid inference.1! Introduction of the 
notion of ‘limitor’ (avacchedaka) serves to emphasise the determinate- 
ness of the relation between the qualificand and the chief qualifier; that 
alone as chiefly qualified by the middle term, also is qualified by pos- 
session of its corresponding major term. 

It has, however, been argued that reflection on the valid middle term 
can itself be sufficient to guarantee validity of inference.!2 This view 
is indeed in harmony with the demand for a knowledge of the middle 
term universally related to the major and characterising the minor, as 
the immediate cause or the operative cause (karapa) of inferential know- 

ledge. On this view, inference rests on (i) a knowledge of an occur- 
tence in the minor term (paksadharmatajiana), and (ii) the know- 
ledge is qualified by pervasion of the middle and the major (vyap#i- 
visistajnana). Jf a consideration of the occurrence in the minor 


term of that which is qualified by the petvasion, were a /rve or valid 
consideration, the resulting inference would also be valid. 


The difficulty in accepting this view is that it is possible to arrive at 
a non-valid conclusion even with the help of a valid‘consideration?, 
and conversely to teach a valid conclusion despite such con. 
sideration being not valid.1% In the first instant after the production of 
a pot, to infer that the pot is odorous on the valid consideration that 
it is earthy and earthiness is universally pervaded by odour, is to infer 
falsely, because in the first instant of its production it is bereft of quali- 
ties and action though not bereft of the universal of earthiness.44 An 
example where the inference happens to be valid when the instrument 
originating it is avowedly non-valid, would be where a fiery hill is 
rightly inferred to be fiery but on a wrong consideration which 
mistakes dust for smoke. In this instance reflection on the middle 
term is illusory reflection and yet the conclusion reached, is ‘valid. 

It is ingeniously argued that as God’s knowledge which is eternal, 
universal and inerrant is a compresent, conditio sine qua non of all events, 
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mental as well as physical, even when one’s ‘reflection on the middle 
term’ happens to be deluded as in the above case, God’s knowledge 
which is compresent with that even cannot be deluded.15 His reflection 
on the middle term, may be of the valid form: because of, say, brightness 
which is invariably pervaded by fire, there is fire on the hill, so that it 
is with the help of reflection on the true middle term?® as concomitant 
with the major, alone the true conclusion is reached even in this instance. 
In reply it may be observed that when a well accepted basis of inference 
is already available, namely, one’s consideration of the middle term, 
it is idle to posit an extrancous basis in God’s knowledge merely for 
the sake of supporting a theory. To argue that because ‘true reflec- 
tion on the middle term’ has to be admitted as the cause of true inference, 
therefore God’s reflection on the middle term which is ever true, be 
postulated as the basis in such cases, seems @ case of non-sequitar.™ 
Moreover, God’s knowledge which is acknowledged as the general 
cause of all occurrences is only of the form of a direct eternal 
knowledge of the material cause of things and events, and not as of 
a determinate reflection on the middle term etc. The charge of stat- 
ing an unestablished theory in order to bolster up a preconceived notion 
about the cause of valid inference, therefore, stands undefended. 
Another alleged ‘causal excellence’ of validinference is nconira- 
dicted knowledge of the presence of the major (sadhya) in the minor 
(paksa).18 An inference arises not merely under the circumstance of 
knowing the middle term as characterising the minor but on a negative 
knowing of the absence of any contradiction or incompatibility to the 
presence of the major in the minor. ‘To know that fire is not present 
on the mountain is contradiction (badha); to know that it is not the 
case that fire is not present on the mountain is non-contradicted know- 


ledge (abadhita-jfana). Now if this non-contradicted knowledge were 


true, in the sense that it occuts when under the real circumstance 


of the actual absence (not mete belief of absence) of contradiction, 
then the resulting inference will be valid. 

A difficulty arises in accepting this ‘view. The question is: does 
the uncontradicted knowledge of the major as present in the minor 
amount toa certain knowledge (niscaya) or not? Ifa certain knowledge 
of the major were available before atriving at the conclusion, the latter 
would surely be redundant. If, on the other hand, it were not certain 
knowledge, then there can be no uncontradicted 7ue ‘Rnowledge 
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(abadhitatva-prama).® It may be replied that uncontradicted knowledge 
ofthe presence of the major in the minor is in fact a doubtful alternation 
of the form: either a non-contradicted major (abadhita-vahni) or its 
absence (abadhita-vabnyabhava) is present in the minor. In all cases we 
infer a conclusion not when we already know of the presence of the major 
in the minor but only when we doubt whether the major does so exist, 
As the positive alternant of this doubtful alternation is of the form of 
certain knowledge, we have what is necessary for the rise of uncontra- 
dicted true knowledge; while in respect of the negative alternant of 
the alternative judgment, the conclusion about the presence of the major 
in the minor cannot be said to be redundant. 

This ingenious reply too is singularly unconvincing. It assumes, 
what is not obviously true, that every inferential knowledge is preceded 
by a doubt about the presence of the major term in the minor. A man 
merely on hearing the tolling of thunder concludes about the existence 
of rain clouds. A doubt about the presence of the major term in the 
minor does not obviously enter his knowledge before making the 
inference, 

The opponent has the burden of ptoving an unproven theory that 
evety inference is necessarily preceded by a doubt pettaining to the 
presence of the major in the minor. And secondly, he has to show 
that the validity of inference derives but only from this previous consj- 
deration. ‘The advantage in our favour, on the other hand, is that, as 
it is already well proven that a previous knowled ge ofthe middle term as 
characterising the major is the generating condition of inference, we have 
only to prove that its validity will be unestablished without some adqj- 
tional feature of ‘excéllence’. 

In such inferences where the presence of the major does not appar. 
ently enter into our knowledge as for example, in the inference of the 
existence of rain clouds from the rolling of thunder, the omniscient Gog 
_at least knows of its presence and that, therefore, His knowledge of the 
uncontradicted major in the minor, it may be argued, provides the basis 
of valid inference. But this is again to leave a well-accepted basis of 
inference in one’s knowledge and seek it in an extraneous factor which 
is a neutral condition of all knowledge and does not participate in the 
putely discursive mode of human thinking. 

Moreover, this is precisely the difference between unaided reason 
and scriptural revelation as evidences of knowledge. While in the case 
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of sense and treason, God’s knowledge which no doubt is a commonly 
present factor does not go to constitute or contribute to their validity, 
in the case of the transcendent source of knowledge, namely Revelation, 
it constitutes the validating source. Without the latter source of know- 
ledge available, human knowledge subject to its constitutional limita- 
tions cannot aspire for absolute truth. This of course takes us to the 
problem of the validity of scriptural knowledge. 


Validity of scriptural knowledge 


In the case of sabdapramana (testimony) it may be seen that what 
guarantees its truth is the circumstance that it originates from the 
speaker’s knowledge ofthe truth of what is spoken.2° The truth of the 
speaker’s knowledge is the causal condition (karana guna) which uniquely 
determines the validity of verbal testimony. 

Does not this interpretation about the ‘excellence’ of valid verbal 
testimony make its scope limited by applying only to the testimony 
of the spoken word? What about the waspoken word, namely, the 
eternal Veda? The answeris that it is precisely because of validity’s 
demand for an additional causal excellence besides the general condi- 
tions necessary for the origination of valid Anowledge that we have to 
say that there must be a ‘speaker’ for the Veda also.24 Veda is valid 
verbal knowledge and its validity has to be traced toa causal element 
over and above such conditions as are necessary for the rise of verbal 
knowledge (sabda-bodha). 

It may be argued that the demand for an ‘extrinsic’ guna for valid 
vetbal knowledge (sabda-prama) can be met without having to postu- 
late God as the revealer of the Veda. Compatibility or mutual fitness 
of words (yogyata), for example, can itself be its guava. And one may 
say that it can be guva even more plausibly. Firstly, the feature of 
‘mutual compatibility’ of words characterises the perception or percep- 
tual judgment of the knower and can rightly go to constitute the vali- 
dity of his perception. The gua and the prama must have the same 
locus. How can the speaker’s knowledge be a constituent element 
of the hearer’s cognition? Secondly, it also wins on the side of parsi- 
mony (/aghava). ‘The knowledge of a speaker of the word does not 
figure among the acknowledged causal conditions of verbal knowledge, 
while mutual fitness of words is a commonplace condition. “‘Moisten 
with fire’ (agnind sificet) is no verbal knowledge not because the man who 
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uttered it did not know well or knowing it, did not speak well, but 
because of a simple absence of syntactical fitness between its constituent 
wotds. The latter being clearly a more empirical condition of verbal 
knowledge it is meet to define the constituting gua of valid verbal know- 
ledge also, in terms of it. 

Therefore, either the mutual compatibility (yagyata) between con- 
stituent terms of the Proposition itself or one’s valid knowledge of 
such compatibility (jegyatd-prama) may be the guna of sabda-pramg.22 
Why posit God as the Source of the validity of verbal knowledge? 

In answer let us analyse the meaning of compatibility, the alleged 

Sa of Sabda-pramé. One meaning of the term is not to be aware of the 
absence of a contradictory relation of the objects denoted by a sentence. 
Compatibility consists of the absence of an ascertained lack of relation 23 
When the Meaning of a sentence is uncontradicted, there is Jogyata. 
But this meaning though intelligible, is not adequate as an exclusive 
SMa Of pramétva; in ettoneous knowledge too there is ‘absence of 
ascertained lack of relation’, In error there is certainly a belief in the 
absence of a decisive lack of relation; had there been a knowled geto the 
contrary, that is to say, if one were to previously know the absence of 
relation, error could not conceivably have arisen. 

Nor can ‘compatibility’ mean a positive presence of relation.®4 In 
etror while there is ‘absence of a lack of relation’ there is certainly no 
relation present of the objects denoted by a sentence. Stil] take 
the case of a valid verbal knowledge to the effect ‘the ground possesses 
the pot’; according to the definition, validity of this knowledge must 
arise from the presence of a relation immediately precedent to the rise 
of the knowledge, neither before nor after. There can, in other wotds, 
be no ‘valid’, verbal knowledge about past or future relations of 
objects.?5 
-. Compatibility of words may be defined in a more trenchant manner 
to avoid the defects of the two meanings. Compatibility consists of a 
lack of valid knowledge of the constant absence of the relation of one 
object to another*- denoted by a sentence. ‘The restatement rests on 
equating ‘there are no pots on the ground ’ with ‘the absence of pot 
is there on the ground’; instead of a thing being absent it is mote aq 
“presence of its absence’.” The meaning of compatibility suggested in 
a roundabout way here is absence of contradiction (badhakabhava) 
in the relation of objects. But as we had already observed even 
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erroneous verbal cognition does rest on a prima facie knowledge 
of absence of contradiction. Unless an omniscient knower whose 
knowledge is always valid were accepted as a constant factor present in 
all knowledge, it is not plausible to assert absence of contradiction 
(constitutively and not epistemically) as the validating factor of verbal 
knowledge.?® | , 

The other alternative suggested as.the gua in lieu of the revealer’s 
knowledge may now be considered. When the condition of compati- 
bility of words is validly known (not merely believed to be such), from 
such valid knowledge, may be derived the validity of verbal knowledge. 
This seems certainly more legitimate as the validity of one’s verbal cog- 
nition is traced to one’s own valid knowledge of yogyata between the 
reférents ina sentence, instead of being traced to valid knowledge of 
some one else. But oma closer examination this may be seen to be not 
really so. 

Which of the above two explanations is to be accepted as the ge 
will have to be decided by applying the two criteria of invariable 
precedence (niyataptirva-vyttitva) and ‘non-establishment otherwise’ 
(ananyatha-siddbatva) °? ‘That all knowledge arising from the spoken word 
is preceded by the speaker’s intention or knowledge is unquestionable; 
the precedence is necessary and invatiable. A patrot may repeat words 
ledge to the hearer and yet the parrot does not 
ho knows must have said the words to the 
remains to be accepted complementarily is 


that the invariably preceding factor is the ‘cause’ which ‘serves’ the 
effect; the intention of the intelligent speaker is the causal determinant 
of the validity of the spoken word. In the case of the constitutively 
valid compatibility ( yogyatd-prama) it has first to be established that it 


ptecedes necessarily all verbal knowledge; before knowledge through 
comprehension of the compa- 


eans established.” 


spoken ‘words considered as 


which may cause know 
¢€ 

know’. But some one W 
parrot. What, therefore, 


a sentence arises it is preceded by ‘valid’ 
tibility of its words. But this is by 10 ™ 

That a speaket’s intention precedes all 
sources of knowledge, does not obtain in the case of the unspoken Veda, 
‘is no objection. Because that is precisely the issue before; us... A 
decision about the nature of: the Aarapa-guta which serves valid verbal 
knowledge, alone can settle the issue about the Veda, namely, whether 
as vetbal knowledge it also must be understood as ‘revealed’ by a knower. 
That in the case of the Veda its knowledge does not depend on its being 
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“spoken’ by a speaker is no more a legitimate objection than one’s 
doubting the universal relation ‘all smoke is pervaded by fire’ on the 
Suspicion that in the yonder hill the observed smoke is pethaps not 
petvaded by fire.3° 

It thus follows that the entire discussion as to whether validity is 
intrinsic or extrinsic, originates from the issue of the validity of verbal 
testimony, of Vedic testimony in particular. Saiva Siddhanta throws its 
weight onthe side of the svatahpramanyavadins who uphold self-evidence 
of knowledge in general as against (i) the heterodox systems for which 
Vedic testimony has no validity,3! and (ii) the Nyaya-Vaisesika who 
accepting Vedic testimony as a valid source of knowledge and also 
accepting divine origin for the Veda, concludes that all validity is wholly 
extrinsic and knowledge is intrinsically neither valid nor invalid. With 
the latter the disagreement is in respect of the conclusion but not in res- 
pect of the premise. Saiva Siddhanta considers the validity of testi- 
mony to arise from the circumstance that it is the evidence of the re- 
liable authority of one who knows, and alone knows, things tightly, 
The most reliable authority epistemologically is the one whose word 
Serves as the source of the absolute validity of knowledge. The dgama 
which is a generic name for the highest revelation of knowledge is ty- 
pical of all knowledge in the respect that it is self-valid. It is selfvalid 
in the negative sense that the circumstance which renders knowledge 
invalid, or leads to a discovery of invalidity arising from incompatibi- 
lity with subsequent experience (badhaka-pratyaya) does not exist in the 
case of the agama. There is no karana-dosa, for the source ot genesis of 
invalidity is usually the invalidity of the speaker’s knowledge and in the 
case of the agama the speaker or the revealer is the omniscient Lord 


whose knowledge cannot be defective.22. Nor is it possible for the agama 
to conflict with anumanaand pratyaksa; the latter relate to empirical ex- 
‘perience and agama relates to the trans-empirical. Nor can one part of 
Scriptural revelation conflict with another part. Revelation being 
homogeneous, coming as it does from one identical source cannot be 
divided against itself. Conflicts within revelation, and between 
revelation and reason are therefore only apparent; such ‘conflicts? 
come with a demand for resolution and removal, consistent with the 
identity and the authenticity of the validating source. 
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XIV 
SPIRITUAL LIFE AS MEANS : SADHANA 


Saiva Siddhanta is a religion of gnosis or knowledge (/fana).1 If 
all religions may be said to be oriented towards realization of the Holy, 
Saiva Siddhanta is a religion where this is explicitly understood as know- 
ledge (jfana). It is in full accord with the Vedantic dictum — ‘through 
Knowledge alone is Release.”* Knowledge of Spirit (patiy#ana) is inte- 
gral intuition of the truth of existence at its source, which entails free- 
dom of the self from the thraldom of bondage. To grasp the oneness 
of things in eternal spirit, ‘all in each and each in all’ is freedom from 
Privation the source of all evil, and is a portal to the Experience of 
unitive life. 

Spiritual knowledge is experience where the states or stages of 
‘knowing’ may be distinguished from the resulting knowledge. The 
stages of knowing correspond psychologically to the stages of percep- 
tion in empirical life. This is intelligible since knowledge or gnosis 
which issues in liberation is understood on the model of perception 
rather than demonstration through reasoning. The latter results only 
in ‘probable’? knowlédge while perception, is both immediate know- 
ledge and under correct conditions of apprehension, gives certainty. In 
perception there is an advance from a state of undefined awareness of 
objects to an intelligible discrimination of them in terms of their specific 
and generic characteristics facilitated inter alia by the process of naming 


(nama). ‘The senses present the object undiscriminatingly and in an. 


understanding determines its nature, form etc. 
the unknown 


e in effect- 


Inarticulable manner; 
With precision. The unmanifest becomes manifest, 
known. Language in its latent and manifest form plays its rol 


Ing this transition. In spiritual knowledge too there is a similar passage 


from an ‘indeterminate’ to a ‘determinate’ awareness. Only here the 


transition is from the ‘gross’ to the ‘subtle’, from the merely known to 
the dimension of ‘realisation’ or ‘experience’. The role of language is 
also reversed in this transition from general insight typified by the 
hearing of the word (srarava)to the ultimate intuitive realisation (#7sthd) 
which involves pre-eminently transcending language, even its latent 
essence (bindu).3 The example illustrative of this procedure was already 
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considered in another context.4 The crescent moon in its most initial 
phase is spotted with effort and ingenuity on the horizon and the 
well-known way in which it is ‘shown’ is as follows: first attention is 
drawn towards the branch of a tree lying in the line of vision of the 
moon. ‘Then the gaze is lifted up towards say, a floating mass of clouds. 
Finally the eye-sight can focus on the all but invisible moon. 

The stages involved here are (é) perception of the gross, which is 
‘seneral’, exoteric, uncritically dogmatic, (/) perception alternating 
between the ‘gross’ and the ‘subtle’, between the uncritically general 
and a critical and specific awareness and (7//) the true perception of the 
thing in terms of its specific being, ‘esoterically’ determinate, that is 
without the indistinction of a general view. The passage is ¢pistemo- 
logically speaking, from false knowledge through incomplete, speculative 
knowledge to right knowledge. The distinctions of error (v/paryaya), 
doubt (sarréaya), and truth (yathartha) applicable to knowledge may 
be said to correspond to the three stages involved in this transition. 
The joutney is from darkness through twilight to light. 

Accordingly there are three discernible stages of spiritual know- 
ledge (jfana) : The initial one of ‘indeterminate’ awareness, a perceiy- 
ing of oneself, the world and God as one continuum: Godas indwell- 
ing the self as self within the self, and the self as microcosm in turn 
comprehending within itself the entire cosmos. This will be the stage 
of ‘difference’ perceived undiscriminatingly without even a conscious 
co-ordination of the knowing subject, known object and knowledge 
relating the two.® The next stage is one where the subject surrenders 
to the object and experiences ‘identity’. The focus shifts from the 
continuum of God —self— world to the transcendent factor of God 
exclusively. The stage is described as the middle-ground between 
indeterminate knowledge of ‘what’ involving difference and the deter- 
minate experience of ‘that’ involving non-difference. The culminating 
stage of knowledge is the determinate vision of Being ‘identical with 
all and yet as the groundless, different from evetything.’? The non- 
separate sivam disengages itself from the general setting, “identical? 
with the world of plurality and difference while at the same time. ‘not’ 
being anything of such a world. Being is intuited as the non-other 
which is in the same breath also the ‘wholly other’.® 3 

In the terminology of Saiva Siddhinta these stages of knowledge 
may be called (i) rapa, (il) darsana, and (iii) suddbi.” Rapa implies prima 
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facie definition (aksava) of things with its twin edges of differentiation 
and designation! in which there is a general comprehension but no self- 
critical understanding. The knowledge is useful practically and is the 
function of reason or intellecet which enumerates and categorises in the 
interest of comprehension and control. Darsana is metaphysical 
reason which is knowledge quickened by the incipient revelation. All 
knowledge is as stated above, concomitant with ‘revelation’ as eyesight 
is with light. Metaphysical reason is that stage where knowledge be- 
comes conscious of this concomitance, and is aware of its subordination 
to something higher or deeper which is the condition for the very possi- 
bility of its functioning as knowledge. In effect, it is knowledge by 
contrast. ‘All contrast involves an element of revelation or illumination 
which inspires the contrast. Darsana is indeed insight, self-critical and 
contemplative yet it does amount to integral knowledge. It is prone 
to ‘misplaced concreteness’, as the knowing self detaches itself and 
views things abstractly. In suddhi we have consummatory knowledge 
where knowledge is undistorted by hindrances of impurity. Impurity 
In the context of perception is a figure of speech for obstructions to the 
vision and also intervertion of the material media of perception that 
have their roots in the obstructing agency and, consequently, are in- 
fested by it.13 Swddhi, therefore, implies vision ‘cleansed’ of all impuri- 
ties. It is direct perception where the perceived content is perceived 
immediately, an Awareness which is above knowledge. 

Now, as there are three modes of reality distinguished in the sys- 
tem — pati, pasyand pasa, each of the three is perceived in a three-fold 
way — erroneously, doubtfully and truly so that we have nine distinct 
but inter-dependent stadia of knowledge which together with the 
culminating Experience (bhoga) constitute the dasa karyani of Saiva 
siddhanta.!4 This doctrine sums up ina single formula the philosophy 
of spiritual life —Means (sadhana) as well as the Fruit (pha/a). These 
ten ‘actions’ constitute the sphere of spiritual activity, ten functions 
of spiritual life. It is marked by the self’s unquestioned ‘oneness’ with 
the tattvas (‘ettvariipa)— where everything from God to a blade of 
grass including the knower himself is viewed under the category 
tativa, at one end of the scale and its all-embracing Experience of the 
Plenum (siva-bhoga) at the other. 

Now a question arises as regards the sequence of these karyas. 
Saiva Siddhanta is not a’pluralistic system. In pluralism we know one 
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fact after another in succession as it were; each item of knowledge is 
logically independent of the rest and is possible without a knowledge of 
any ofthem. But in Saiva Siddhanta as it has been made clear there can 
be no knowledge of pa#i, or of any of the three modes of reality with- 
out knowledge of the others. Knowledge of the one entails knowledge 
of the other though the nature of entailment varies with the quality of 
the mode. The ten £aryas or knowledge-occurrences do not take place 
in the sequential order in which they are enumerated. They synchronise 
in characteristic combinations in- terms of their mutual entailments. 
Thus it may be said, in broad outlines, that /effva-rfipa and ftattva-darsana 
go pari passa with atma-riipa; so do tattva-suddhi, atma-darsana and siva- 
riipa. Atma-suddhi and Siva-darsana go together. The ninth and the 
tenth, following atma-suddhi, namely Siva-yoga and siva-bhoga® are dis- 
tinguishable as the penultimate and the ultimate Spiritual ‘gains’ (dtma- 
labha), the two standing respectively for union and unitive life. ‘The 
last two consequences (pha/z) constitute Freedom (woksa) for which the 
preceding stages are means (sadhana). 

One notable feature of this concept of spiritual life as graded ascent 
is the continuity between the spiritual Means and the spiritual End. 
The concept of the spiritual involves the identity of the means and the 
end. This is the paradox of spiritual realisation. Realisation is eternal 
realisation.'® The goal of spiritual life also is a kind of life and involves 
no change in the modes of existence or even behaviour. What one 
has been doing hitherto with a sense of Spiritual ‘ought’, one now does 
spontaneously. The example that is given is significant : milk is taken 
by the convalescent as indicated for nourishment and also by the healthy 
against No prescription for conserving health.17 Afoksa is also an effort- 
less, eternal conservation of spiritual value and is continuous with its 
means. Conversely, sédhana has something of the accomplished chara- 
cter of Moksa.1® The dawn of the saving knowledge (pati-jiana) which 
is the means for mokga is itself in principle co-incident with the advent 
of moksa,'® though in practice this has to grow into a steady intuition 
to constitute Freedom. 

The orienting concept for a comprehension of the dasa karydni is self. 
The dialectic of spiritual life that is called knowledge circles round the 
attainment of self-consciousness by the ego by which it becomes aware 
of itself as existent and so wins reality.2° Paradoxically the recovery 
of its ultimate reality consists in a surrender of its egoity which becomes 
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possible through encounter with God. © It is knowledge of aman that 
holds the key for comprehending the sphere of tattvas-on the one side 
and the sphere of spirit on the other. Without the emergence of the 
distinction of self and not-self there is no insight into the tattvas. Like- 


wise, spirit emerges from its hiddenness in self in strict proportion to 


the self’s openness to it. It follows from this that there is a growth ot 


deepening of self’s knowledge of itself. Inthe process of comprehending 
pasa and pati the self’s understanding of itself undergoes a. change of 
levels. In dtma-riipa, atma-darsana and atma-suddhi we get the clarifica- 
tion of the other saryas. - The scope of spiritual discipline is defined by 
the comprehensive scopes of riipa, darsana and suddhi with regard to self. 


Self-understanding of Self (a/ma-ripa)* 


The transcendental gulf between spirit and phenomena is overcome 
in the principle of self which participates in both realms. _ The element 
of ‘participative experience’ (anubhava) is unique to the cognitive life of 
self; it is this which qualifies it for its role of mediator between what 


otherwise would fall apart as mutually incompatible. The antithesis 


between the empirically cognised world of plurality and the one which is 


amenable only toa non-empirical realisation is intelligible only through 


recognition of a principle in whose cognitive structure are discernible 


the two modes of experiencing the real, empirically and non-empirically. 
Even for maintaining the distinction between the two orders a shird 
category has to be admitted which is capable of partaking of the two 
Natures, 

As sat is distinguished from asat,? the self is distinguished in the 
distinguished as neither sa¢ nor asa, and 


still in a sense, necessarily, as both, as sadasat. The argument ishcethe 


Sat and the asat ex hypothesi cannot experience each other, and lest this 
in which case it cannot beasserted, there 


same act from either of them, 


distinction remains unknown, 
should bea self which can experience the one sensuously and the other 


in a trans-sensuous manner and whose reality is therefore coeval with 
the reality of the distinction between sat and asat. | 

The meaning of this statement becomes clear when we look ‘into 
some of thé significant ways in which its truth can be denied. -The 
problem here is‘: is accepting a distinction between Saz and asa¢ incom- 
patible with denying sadasat, a third mode of reality P One -alterna- 
tive is to hold that sa# be so. conceived that it can apprehend asat. 
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Another alternative is to conceive asaf to be able to know sa¢. Either 
way sadasat distinction becomes intelligible without the concept of a 
sadasat mediating between the two. 

The Saiva monists? and absolutists do not concede independent 
status to the self as knower. The monists’ contentions are that the 
self and the world are really the sa¢ itself just as branches, stem etc., are 
indeed the tree itself. Knowledge of the self and knowledge of God 
reduce ultimately to one knowledge. Pédfa-jfdna and pasu-jitana are 
species of patijfana. It is a case of the whole itself comprehending 
its parts. Nor may it be said that everything is non-est before sat. The 
Scripture declares without equivocation that God is of the form of this 
world. How can one say that there is no world as such for God? The 
contention that sat alone is, and that there is nothing beside it means, 
not that sat does not know asat but that there is nothing outside the 
complex unity of sat to know. 

The Saiva Absolutist* too does not accept pasuas an independent 


centre of knowledge. Pasu is no doubt admitted. The particularised » 


spirit dwelling within the gross body is pasu (dehi-pasu, pramatr). It is 
the enjoyer (bhokir) of pleasure and pain but this is Siva himself.5 
Siva enters into the diverse modes of existence and freely assumes the 
condition of pasu (pasu-bhavana), while assuming it his transcendence 
remains unsullied by the distinctions of finitude. Therefore, as the 
individual knower envisages an object, it is the universal consciousness 
(samvid) itself, and not any sadasat, that manifests its presence. The 
ommipresent consciousness reveals its presence as subject in a knowing 
context just as Rabu is seen only in times of eclipse when he is seen 
negatively upon the moon’s orb.® 

The Saiva Dualist? for reasons opposite in nature would deny a 
knowing self as implied by the distinction of sat and asat. True, sat 
cannot know asat, but asat can conceivably know sat. Pafi is immu- 
table spirit; it does not have to know anything. Pasu, being immutable 
spirit like pati also knows relationally. The illumination of a lamp 
does not itself ‘see’ objects but makes visibility possible by its presence. 
And yet telational knowledge is a fact to be accounted for. Therefore, 
it has to be accepted that it is the material sensorium (asa?) inner as well 
as the outer that really ‘knows’ things. Just as iron is magnetised in 
the proximal presence of magnet matter (asat) too becomes ‘intelligent’ 
in the presence of spirit. Nor may it be thought that this is perhaps a 
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plausible account of empirical knowledge only, and that it is not ade- 
quate for a knowledge of Being itself (sat). The same mechanism of 
‘ledge operative in Bondage operates in Freedom too, with this 


know 
difference that corresponding toa ‘transmutation’ (samkranta) of the self 


into satin moksa, the sensory media (asa?) also become transmuted into 


spiritual media in order to perceive Being. The point is, either way, 


it is the asat that knows — when freed as well as when bound. The self 


is only a presence falling under the category of asa¢ during bondage 
and under sat during liberation; in its presence it is the «sa¢ that knows, 
like reflection of light in a mirror illumining the objects in front 


of the mirror. 
The éaiva Siddhanta concept of self as sadasat will have to be under- 


stood in the context of these two alternative points of view. The main 


objection to these positions is, that neither view brings out the nature 
of the self as qualified to know and realise the supreme ideal. If pasa- 
Jitana and pasn-jhana are really moments of patijfana, many scriptural 
statements to the effect that the self achieves its freedom from pasathrou ch 
knowledge of pati, become pointless.? There would be no point in the 
concept of awakening from the slumber of empirical half-wakefulness 
to spiritual vigilance, implied in the transition from sakala avastha to 
Suddha avastha. ‘These considerations apart, there are inherent difficulties 
in the aforementioned positions. Can sa# really ‘know’ asa¢ ? It is as 
inconceivable as light illumining darkness.? Everything is void (Sinya) 
from the point of view of sav. Indeed, the sa# can have no private 
point of view. Everything is nought from the context of saf since 
nothing stands out determinately or manifestly before the saf. The 
sat cannot know the asat as ‘this is the pot’, ‘this is cloth’. If it does, 
it will have to be itself a species of asa? identifying itself with one of them 
hat prejudiced position.1¢ Saf as pure cons- 
It is always impartite (akbanda).\ Nor does 
its not ‘knowing’ asat detract from its omni- 
ly as subject 


and viewing others from t 
ciousness cannot ‘judge’. 
this feature of sa#, namely, 
science. Demonstrative knowledge of knowing perspective 
of knowledge confronting the object is denial of pure consciousness. 
Its absence constitutes, instead of detracting from the nature of saf its 
nature as ci¢ also.}4 

Precisely for the same reason the asat cannot k 
cannot be in order to know sat if everything from the context of the 
latter is nought (S#myaz).18 Besides, the asat is acit and therefore 


now sat. Firstly asat 
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ex hypothesi cannot know. It is what is of service in the hands of ar 
intelligent subject and is not itself intelligent. 

It may be argued that when asa¢ may be said to know sat, by asat 
may not be meant the fleeting world which obviously is /ada, but its 
underlying metaphysical principles, namely tattvas; as the name itself 
indicates, they are real and sentient if at least because of the proximity 
of spirit. The tattvas are indeed the noumena, fontic ultimates. They 
are present invariably in all experience.® The dgamas also speak of 
pasusiiana along side of pati-jfana and pasu-jiana. Again, of the thirty- 
six tattvas the Siva-tattvas are explicitly termed caifanya, and the purusa- 
tattva is described as cidacit.1® 

The reply to this clarification is that it is onlya prima facie understand- 
ing of the tattvas (fattva-r#pa). On further analysis it may be seen 
that they are asat (wutable) and therefore acit (non-intelligent). The 
appearance of intelligence in the tattvas is only due to an illusion that 
the tattvas are immutable as against their mutable effects (tativika). 
Philosophic wisdom (darsana)"” must discriminate the real from its appear- 
ance. The tattvas are ‘real’ only for the untutored eye. For the en- 
lightened they are objective (jada) and therefore non-intelligent (acif). 
The terms caitanya and cidacit which are used to denote some tattvas 
should not be understood literally. The giva-tattvas constitute the 
‘Free Forms’ (svatantradhisthana) of Siva and are, therefore, termed 
caitanya by couttesy.1® So with purusa-tattva, which on account of its 
inseparable relation with self comes to be denoted as cfdacit. As ex- 
tensions and transformations of wad they are all non-intelligent.1° They 
are objectively known and are, therefore, other than the subject, the 
self.29 Similarly the term pdésa-jfdna should not be taken literally. 
Pasajiana is knowledge of pafa where the ‘of’ is objective-genitive and. . 
not subjective-genitive. It is really pasw’s knowledge of pasa through 
the accessory of pasa, even as pati-jfiana too is pasu’s knowledge of patf 
at the self-disclosure of pazi.?1 

So by inference through elimination we arrive at a conception of 
sadasat.** The self knows sat and asat which are incompatibles; the. 
self’s own compatibility with both, arises from the circumstance that it 
is of such a natute that while being different from them is at the same 
_time capable of having its being in them, as fragrance resides in a flower 
neither unmanifest nor distinctly manifest. When the self cognises 
pasa its identification with it is so complete that its cognitiori may be. 
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termed pasa/fana; similarly when it ‘knows’ pa/i it is indeed pa/i- 
Jitana. Therefore, unlike sat and asat the self which is a sadasat is 
known, not independently by itself, but only in the context of its know- 


ledge of asa¢ and sat.*® 

The concept of sadasat®4 may be analysed thus: It means: (4) the 
self is a knower who can have true knowledge (pramdir), (ii) it is what 
tuly knows zhrough an inculcating medium (#padesin) and (iti) it is what 
knows by identification, by ‘being’ or ‘becoming,’ the thing known 
(tadbhava-bhavita).2® "The self apprehends by relation (pramair), since 
neither pati which is consciousness (Jitata ot Jana), nor pasa which is 
only object ( prameya) can be the pramair. ‘The reason why Siva and self 
though alike spirit are distinguished as consciousness that is revelatory 
and as subject that receives revelation is because the latter can know if 
and-only if ‘shown’ (#padesin), and again can know a thing only by 
identifying itself with it and therefore is only ‘gross’ spirit (sth/H#a-cit) 
in relation to Spirit (s#ksma-cit); while Spirit knows by itself, and again 
‘knows’ without experiencing, that 1s, without identification, and 
therefore is revelatory (#padestr) to a recipient (wpadesin), like what 
light is —the external light or the light of the soul, in relation 
to sight,26 | 


The notion of sadasat bri 
The self must be neither saf nor asafand still it must ‘be’ ina sense both. 


In virtue of its paradoxical nature it justifies its OWn proper being and 
also rescues the appearances and saves the phenomena on the one hand, 
and also makes spiritual realisation possible as an experience.2* This 


characteristic nature of the self gives us the clue to the meaning of spitri- 
While the notion that the self is 


ngs out the paradoxical nature of self. 


tual realisation in Saiva Siddhanta. 
Praméty qualifies it for a life of /#ana as one for whom true, saving know- 
ledge is a possibility, the self being an upadesin explains why such j#ana 
should be pati-/fana. The forms of inculcation (#padesa) may vaty 
depending upon the degree of spiritual maturity attained, but the self 
has to be ‘shown’ in order that it may know what is true. The last 
feature of the self, namely its ‘becoming’ of the nature of what it experi- 
ences, explains why even after dissociation from pasa there is the linger- 
ing of pasutva, against which the only available means of sddbana, again 
consists of a conscious mediation of identity with paz. It also explains 
why the stage of nididhydsana should culminate in sistha Sivazyoga in 


Stva-bhoga. 
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Self-Insight (@/ma-darsana)" 


Self is the sadhaka. Now, what isthe sadhana? Is it jana ot bhakti 
or diksa,® or a co-ordination of all of them, or any one of them with the 
others as accessories? The answer is already anticipated in the obser- 
vation that Saiva Siddhanta is a religion of jana. When we determine 
the precise nature of sédhana we must distinguish between the end or 
objective of which it is constituted, from the means whereby such an 
end is sought to be achieved, without forgetting the means-end affinity 
characteristic of all spiritual endeavours. ‘The end is jf#ana so that the 
sadhana par excellence admitted in the system is the path of knowledge 
(jiana-marga). Jfiana is the true path (senmarga).® All other means are 
means as only leading tojf#ana.* All spiritual disciplines only by leading 
tojfidna lead to moksaso that they are sadhanas only in a secondary sense. 
Karma, diksa, bhakti etc. ate, indeed, accredited spiritual disciplines re- 
cognised in Saivism, but Saiva Siddhanta conforming in spiritto Vedanta 
holds that all of these are of service in occasioning knowledge which 
alone is the means of attaining release.6 What is not knowledge is non- 
knowledge (4/#ana) and as such can only bind and not liberate.® It is 
self’s knowledge of Siva as revealed through Siva himself—pati-jiana, 
so that all other species of knowledge — pasa/ftana and pasu-jfana by 
the same logic fall under the category of a/f#ava and therefore can only 
bind and not liberate. 

The classical, picturesque illustration given in the traditions of 
Vedanta,’ to convey that jf#ana is the means of release is also given here 
with significant modifications. A prince brought up since birth amongst 
poor hunters grows up as one of these without even the suspicion of 
his royal blood and of his being the heir to a kingdom. Neither can he 
so much as discriminate between the stations of a hunter and a king. 
The king always full of love for his son nevettheless awaits the moment 
when the latter would be equal to recognising him, and at the ripe mo- 
ment reclaims the prince explicitly from his surroundings by revealing 
his identity by saying ‘you are my son’ and restores him inall honour to 
his royal inheritance. 

The points of the analogy are very obvious. The self is from ever 
in the company of pasa, and being completely in the dark about its re- 
deemet without even a suspicion about him and knowing much less 
of its own identity as c#¢ suffers from the evils of finitude, vice and 
suffering. ‘The Lord who hastens its spiritual development standing 
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at its back as it were, appears in front at the ‘ripe’. moment of matura- 
God alone being the eternal intuitive witness from inside can 
veal self’s true identity by 
g it into Himself 


tion. 
know of the moment and as the preceptor re 
lifting it from its sensory surroundings, transformin 


under the shade of His flower-like feet.® 
This is the darsana of the self — a contrast between its erstwhile exis- 


tence in the company of sense (asat) with its present life of spirit (saz).*° 

It may also be noted here, that even as tativa-darsana — discrimination 

of the ‘objective’ and ‘non-intelligent’ character of the tattvas, followed 

in the wake of afma-riipa — the perception that the self is neither saf nor 

asat but what knows them as such, afma-darsana follows in the wake of 
the guise of the Preceptor — sadgurit 
who vouchsafes this true vision. Also, asa corollary to this siva-r#pa— 
atma-daréana, there follows tativa-suddhi — freedom from the sense of ‘V 
and ‘mine’ in relation to tattvas consequent on a felt disillusionment of 
their ‘reality’ through inculcation of the Preceptor.™ 

The other significant points implied are: (#) The direct means fot 
effecting the dissolution of all evil and the ensuing realisation of the 
Good, is j#ana. Moksa is, pre-eminently, an experience of discovery 
and ‘disillusionment’. It is discovery in the sense of revelation. Re- 
velation or unveilment and not a blind effortfulness or even devotion 
is the sadhana in the true sense. 

(ii) The revelatory source of such knowledge must be Siva him- 
self. That is to say, the /#ana that effects dissipation of pasa (pasaksaya) 
and grows into Sivanubhava—(a) cannot be itself a species of empirical 
knowledge (pasa-jfdna) with its subject-object abrogation but must be 
non-empirical, intuitive ;’ (2) cannot also be self-knowledge (pasujiana) 
which, though encompassing the divide of subject and object (yapaka); 
by the very nature of the case cannot be the means of the knowledge of 
Spirit because self-knowledge implies self’s knowledge of itself — self- 
intuition, but self-intuition™ follows and does not precede, Siva’s revela- 
tion of Himself. Self’s transparent mature as it has been explained, 
cannot be directly intuited. It shows itself only as the light of the 


Divine rends the intervening veil of obscurity. 


siva-r ipa — perception of Siva in 


Are There Alternative Sadhanas ? 


gested in lieu of 





| Two alternative paths of spiritual realisation sug 
jiana may be considered. They are the paths of action and devotion, 
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neither of which will endorse this unequiyocal exhaltation of jllana as 
the ultimate means to release. The view that action etc. is contributory 
to knowledge, it is urged, detracts from the independent value of the 
scriptural texts relating to &riya.1 To say that jadna and &riya stand in 


the relation of a whole (agin) and a part (aga) which is organic to the 


whole is, it is urged, even to invert the order of precedence in this case, 
 Anava is obscuration of a positive kind andits removal has to be worked 
at through action only.? | Ignorance or obscuration is not itself the 
mala and but only the effect thereof as darkness is the consequence of an 
obstruction to vision.® If ignorance as such were the wa/a it is either a 
nought (¢uccha) or a real attribute (dharma) of the self and in either case 


its removal is inconceivable. If it were a nought then there /s after all 
nothing to be removed and j#dva will have no function. If it were a 


quality of the self, again j#anua will be of little avail for removing it, as 
little as for removing the other qualities of the self like its eternity etc, 
This will mean there is no release. Therefore, we have to conceive 
mala as a positive something (vast“) which causes ignorance, even as an 
Opaque film on the pupil of an eye obstructs the vision of the eye and 
causes darkness. <A thing (vastv) and knolwledge (jfana) are not contra- 
dictories. In the nacre-silver illusion it is true that the illusory silver 
is dispelled by the knowledge of nacre. But here the nature of ignorance 
accounting for the illusion is susceptible to removal by knowledge, 
There are indeed two kinds of ignorance:4 one where, due to the 
impression of a former kind, the predicative element (dharma) of a thin g 
is perceived as presented in a like thing owing to lack of discrimination, 
The other kind is one where it is precipitated by the presence of a posi- 
tive factor: a jaundiced eye perceives the conch as yellow; one suffering 
from an optical disorder perceives two moons. Of these kinds, the 
first one is removable or sublatable by knowledge. It is by the dawn 
of discrimination that it is nacre and not silver that ignorance of nacre 
is conquered. ‘The other kind of ignorance which is due to some posi- 
tive factor is removable only on the removal of its cause and not by 
jiana alone) The defects due to jaundice are not to be traced to the 
intellect, wherefore it cannot be cancelled by discriminative knowledge, 
At any rate there is only an ‘ideal’ freedom from such illusions through 
knowledge.® The man who perceives a double moon can be made to 
know through discrimination that what he perceives is illusory. But 
actual freedom from such an illusion results only when its constitutive 
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cause, namely, the disease itself is removed. Similarly the illusion that 
the body is self is not overcome by mere subjective disillusionment born 
of the knowledge that the self is different from the body. For that the 
root cause of such illusion, the wa/a should be removed. 

“ The removal of wala is therefore to be effected by Ariya—by diksa 
ot the divine act of initiation) even as the killing power of a snake’s 
poison is neutralized by the snake charmer through suitable antidotes.°% 

The obstruction of vision due to the presence of an organic factor like 
the formation of a film (pafa/a) on the pupil can be averted only by sur- 
gical intervention and not by a mere process of ‘re-education’ as in the 
case of some functional disorders. Blindness due to a formation of 
cataract is somatic, not a ‘hysterical’ blindness. An opaque condition 
of the lens of the eye occasions blindness by obstructing the passage of 
the light. Similarly, wa/a a positive condition of Ignorance is remo- 
vable only through the application of diksa which is as it were the knife 
of the Divine surgeon. Knowledge regarding the nature of mala and 
its removal is only ancillary to the application of diksd even as theoretical 
knowledge concerning the growth of patala and its removal is to the 
actual surgical operation.’ Therefore knowledge is subordinate to 
action’ and wherever knowledge is extolled as the supreme sadhana 
we should understand it in the sense of Ariy@ in which it finds its fulfil- 
ment.® Diksad itself may be regarded as j#ana because it is ‘intelligent’ 
action (citkarma). It is the will of Sakti in the form of diksa (Sivadiksa- 
Sakti-samkalba-cit-karma),"© that effects moksa. Moksa or Freedom of 
the self is really the prerogative of God. Neither the freed nor what 
it is freed from can be the one who effects moksa. 

_ The agama says in clear terms that it is diksa that secures the destruc- 
tion of pata and the attainment of wwkti which is union with Siva. 
The word diksa itself is indicative of its role. Itisa significant singular 
Name implying action with a dual effect: a gift (dana) and a loss (Asa)a) — 
gift of the fruits of wuvkti, and loss of the bonds of wala." Does not 
Umipati also say that of the three kinds of diksé the incomparable 
nirvana-diksa steers the self clear of the six adhvans and leads it straight 
to its supreme ideal.13. 

Such are, in brief, the arguments of the activist (kriya-Saiva). Saiva 
Siddhanta opposes this interpretation: The arguments overstate the 
case, either saying what is untrue or merely proving the obvious. What 
exactly is the significance of diksa ? If by thatis meant a species of rite 
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. : . e re- 
performed with the accessories of homa etc., then it excludes On 


loyed 


cognised mode of initiation, that is, niradhikarana-diksa — Initiat 
performed expressly with no accessory whatever, which is ¢P ; 
in the case of souls belonging to the categories of vijnanakala and pr i 
yakala. Again it is enjoined in the scriptures that the initiated a 5 
not give up his daily and other rites as long as he continues to live> if OS 
discontinues it the effects of Initiation would be set at naught and what 
is worse, he iscondemned to the underworld after the deceas© of the 
body.“ But how are the jivanmuktas described in the system > *<Tbgy 
have no distinctions of ‘good’ and ‘evil’; they seek not anything > they 
have no duties to perform; they have no fasts and rites incumbent On 
specific stations in life’”’.1° The jivanmukras are described to be abov® all 
obligations. The j#anin, says an agama,'*has no duties to perform, no Lites 
to doand no obligations to discharge. The advocates of diksa@ would 
have to count these traits of the jivanmukta herein described as slips Or 
sins of omission and therefore regard them not only as not liberated but 
as defaulters who deserve to be consigned to the netherworld.?” 

If it be replied that this condition attaching to diksa prevails till the 
onset of the intuitive experience only, which once achieved renders One 
immune from all obligations secular as well as religious then it amounts 
to giving up the case on behalf of an independence of diksa as sadhana 
for release; for it is admitted that intuition is the direct means of that 
experience with the implication that d7&sa@ is auxiliary (ariga) to that 
intuitive knowledge.1® | 

What is really implied by the term diksad is not a species of ‘action’ 
but refers to Will and its function (kriya-sakti-vyapara). The modes 
through which it manifests or externalises itself are only upakara-diksa. 
They aré no more d&sa in their own right than pratyaksa etc. are pra- 
manas. The latter ate prawapas only in the extended sense of being 
auxiliary to the real pramana,"® that is, the atma-cit-Sakti. Once this is 
conceded, namely that diksa@ denotes primiarly &riyd-saksi it cannot be 
maintained any further that d/ksa and not j#ana is the means for m0RSa. 
For kriya-fakti is but at its core /#ana-sakti only. |J#dna is more funda- 
mental than &riyd as its necessaty presupposition.*° It should, there- 
fore, be evident that diksa which is subsidiary to j#ana is a moksa-sadhana 
only through jana, 

The argument that mala is a substance and as such its removal has 
to be worked at through Ariy@ is, again incorrect. Is not snake-poison, 
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more suggestive j]] 


» COunteracted by knowledge, of the nature of medi- 
father than by some action, (&riya-vyapara).21 The 
USttation of the substantive nature of mala, commen- 
tacteristic destructibility of sa&iis, and the one used 
IS datkness: which Gs positive and is dispelled just by 
nN ofa lamp and not by a thousand ‘acts’. All action in 


of service in the removal of darkness facilitating the 
incidence of light w 


surate with its cha 
in the @amas, 
the illuminatio 
this context is 


hich alone can dispelit. All acts of initiation con- 
ard cftecting release from #a/a only through occasioning the 
dawn of knowledge, The analogy of cataract in the eye (netra-patala) 
also proves to bea broken reed. ‘The blind whose vision is obstructed 
by an opaque film in the eye, is helpless even when it is operated upon 
unless he is able to gee with the aid of external light, and therefore, 


even when it regains its vision the objects have to be shown of 
revealed to it by a light from without.?* 


“a 
— 


tribute tow 





Umipati defines diksd as an exteriorisation or manifestation of the 
power of Siva (Sivasya vyaparatmaka-saktib) which enables one to discharge 
his duty with regard to the performance of daily and other rites duly as 
enjoined in the @8aias, and also with regard toa hearing of the revealed — 
2 7 ; , Wee. Pin BAS 
; re “LR word diksa itself is used as a synonym of Brae i 
Simply a gift (dana) and a loss (Aaya), Only the gift is of knowledge, | 
and not directly of moksa.25 It is what undermines the bond of mata; 
by making possible conferment of j#ava, and through that of moksa- 
Of the three well-known varieties of d/&sas samaya-diksa@ confers fitness 
to enter a life of ritual] (Saivdcara Ot carya); the visesa-diksa to do kriya and 
Ja, while the Ntvvdna-diksa which some consider immediate means of 
m0Rsa, really speaking qualifies one for directly receiving jfana.™° - 
What is achieved in diksa is 2 spiritual purification issuing 1n Ee 
dawn of knowledge. This . what takes place in adhva-suddhi*™" which | 
Constitutes the main feature of wirvana-diksa. The adhvan represents 
the entire universe of ¢ peech (sabda) and sense (arta) which setves 
48 the locus for the performance of armas (dita and abita) in the three 
Modes of thought, word and deed; the “cosmic-material’ pathways for 
their transmutation into the cycle of merit (pypyaz) and demerit (papa) 
Which constitutes the leqemic. lifesOr self.c8 “Inthe ‘purification Oo 
adhvay ~hich is accomplished by the operation of kriya-Sakii the DA 
total of stored-up karmas (saficita) together with its material locus COS 
iS set at naught so that the self freed from the weight of karma aD 


25 





; 
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miyiya malas becomes qualified for the dawn of /f#ana for the /fana-sakti 

- to operate upon. Therefore, it is j#ana that dispels the darkness of 
mala. If, therefore, jf#aua is operation of jfana-sakti and jlidna-Sakti is 

~ but a function of Will (sakti-samkalpa) of which diksa is only a synonym, 
then the overdrawn distinction between /fana and diksa really 
turns into a distinction without difference.29 But with this extended 
significance of the term diksd@ Saiva Siddhanta has no reason to be in 
disagreement.— 

Therefore, textual citations to the effect that it is di&sa that secures 
the attainment of release, should be understood to imply that it is a 
means of release ¢hrough jana. Ratna-Trayasays : mala is removed only 
by the act of diksa associated with meditation of Siva and not by a thousand 
Jana, even as disorders like ¢imira are cured only by action laid down in 
books on medicine.*° The /#aa impugned here is the intellectual know- 
ledge which is only penultimate (aparaJfana), not the intuitive experience 
(anubhava) which is ultimate (para/ftana). The phrase ‘in association 
with meditation’ (sva-prapidhanena karmand) which qualifies diksd@ in the 
cited text is itself suggestive of the idea that diksa devoid of assOciation 
with anubhava-jiidna is as futile as the intervention of the surgeon who is 
without the requisite experimental knowledge. 

/ The upshot of the discussion is that ‘action’ as such has no privileged 

position in the scheme of liberation envisaged in Saiva Siddhiuta. 
Kriya has only a purificatory value. To regard it as central and make 
Jiiana a means to it is to misjudge the spirit of Saiva Siddhanta, offereg 
expressly as the synthesis of Vedanta. While it is true that there is no 
metaphysical discontinuity between riya and vidya, at the same time 
Rriya is only an occasioning fulcrum (#imitta) for the dawn of vidyg.31 
The agama which consists of sections on vidyd as well as on riya, Joga 
and carya go by the name of j/f#dna(apara jana) by reason of the primacy 
of vidya. 

The other suggested alternative path of spiritual realisation is deyo- 
tion (b4akiz).°? Devotion itself includes knowledge within it. The 
Saivagamas too speak of Jitana-pija, jiidinayajla etc.33 Arunandi Siva 
says while admitting that /#ava is the means of attaining Stvatva, a smal] 
act of devotion shown unto a Siva-/f#anin is, however, sufficient for per- 
forming the same miracle.34 The merits of such act will increase to the 
magnitude of a mountain and will surely lift man from the throes of 
birth. He attains knowledge without having to submit to the tortuous 
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pursuits of caryd etc. The pursuits of carya, kriya, yoga as well as jana 
as such make no difference if the pursuant is gifted with that love which 
comes from utter selflessness.°°5 The whole of Periya~-Puranam blazes 
forth the glory of the devout (#dyanmar) who exemplify the truth that 
loving surrender to the abiding will of God can accomplish what no 
amount of learning and reflection can achieve. 

Saiva Siddhanta, indeed, is a philosophy of devotion, but bhakti 
for it differs from what it is for the pursuants of the ‘path of love’ (bhakii- 
marga). Bhakti is not the path but the prize, standing at the end rather 
than at the beginning of spiritual life. Devotion is no mere ‘discipline’. 
It is the very substance of para muktiw® Love is nothing but attenuated 
will, and the positive experience of bliss in m#k#i implies exercise of 
will which constitutes the essence and not merely the attribute of self. 
The lives of the Saiva saints portrayed in Periya~Puranam illustrate not 
devotion as a disciplinary value (s@dhana-bhakit) but devotion descriptive 


of the nature of released (sadhya-bhakt:).*" 
It should at the same time be remarked that bhak&ri is no substitute 


for jidna as a woksa-sadhana. Devotion to God and the Godly, as a 
path is extolled only as leading to knowledge through a process of 
‘unselfing’ so essential to knowledge. Arunandi’s reference to the 
merits of men pursuing the path of devotion actually brings out indirectly 
the supremacy of /#ana; the alleged merits of the bhak7a arise out of de- 
votion to a Siva-ja#anin.88 Again, his statement to the effect that the 
bhakta becomes a man of knowledge without having to go through 
the labyrinthine pursuits of carya etc., should be understood to mean, 
not that bha&# itself would take the place of /#ana in their cases, but that 
for the devout the pursuits of carjd etc. ate NO longer arduous.*® What 
is demanded in the states of ‘hearing’ of the word (sravata) etc., namely 
the surrender or emptying of the self as a condition for the dawn of 
knowledge, is equally secured through means other than the intellectual 
in the case of a fortunate few, for whom inculcation of j#ana takes place 
as immediately as for the souls of the categories of vijnanakala and 


pralayakala mentioned in the dgamas. 
With the exception of Manickka Vacagar whose inculcation by the 


Guru looks quite ‘human’ and conforms to the standard laid down in 
the texts, and is perhaps omitted for that reason in Periya-Puranam, all 
the Saiva saints about whom the latter talks are indeed ‘exceptions’ 


to the standard; they are initiated immediately into svajfana either from 
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pied nd - 


within as in the case of vijf#andkala or from without, as in the case of 
pralayakala classes of selves. Arunandi reckons with this possibility 
when he prefaces his S7ddhi with the words‘ that, ‘for those blessed 
devotees who out of great merits earned in the past instinctively yearn 
for spiritual freedom, God is Himself the immediate cuide to truth and 
that there is no need of the Book for them; therefore, he addresses him- 
self only to those earnest beings (vainayika) who are eager to learn and 
reflect upon spiritual values’. Therefore, while it is true that it is only 
Jiténa that rends asunder the snare of pasa and reveals the pati, the means 
to its attainment need not be through speculative knowledge. Thou ch 
with some, intellectual method is a principal way of ‘experiencing the 
deity’ it by no means follows that speculation upon truths is superior to 
other methods.4? 

The Pauskara-Agama makes a distinction between paraJiiana and 
aparajhana ,between ultimate gnosis and the non-ultimate knowledge 
of Sruti leading to it!® — Sruti whose contents need to be correlated b 
speculation (ywk7z) and confirmed by individual insight (anubhava). The 
Sivadharmottara-Agama* speaks of jiana-yajita as the highest mode of 
worship" (yaj-—‘to worship’) and describes it as consisting of (7) study- 
ing of scriptures, (77) promoting study of scriptures, (#7) teaching others 
(on the strength of one’s own individual insight), (7v)studying them from 
the proper Guru (sravaya), and (v) reflecting upon their truths (wanana),. 
Here, only the last two, namely, sravaya and manana together with thei+ 
necessary accompaniments of nididhyasana and nisthd (samadhi) which are 
significantly, not mentioned under jfana-yajfa’® constitute the scope 
of jrana extolled as sadhana par excellence. "The first three stages te 
present only the intellectual preparation for it. For a privileged few 
there may dawn jf#éna without this intellectual preparation although even 
for them it is j#ana which dawns effortlessly that vouchsafes moksq,46 
Only in their case, as in the case of selves less steeped under obscuration 
of mala (vijianakalas, pralayakalas) the stages of Sravana etc. need not 
have to be gone thorugh successively. Jllumination in such cases is at 
once complete,*’ without involving a process of transition from false 
knowledge through incomplete knowledge to right knowledge. 


Preliminaties and Accessories to Knowledge 


The significance of advocating jfia@na as the ultimate discipline, is 
that its goal is not to be conceived as something to be comprehended 


| 
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in terms of ethical perfection or even religious endeavour? but as point- 
ing beyond them. Such a state has nevertheless to be worked at through 
an intense course of ethical and religious discipline. The self becomes 
purified, diaphanous as it were, so that it may fully reflect the Light that 
reveals itself from within. The disciplines which prepare the self for 
the onset of jitana are, it may be noted of the nature of responses to an 
apparently new Impact of divine power which is technically termed 
Saktinipata in the system.® 

There are, in other words, two distinguishable stages in the spiritual 
life of the individual self preceding the dawn of j#ana. First there is the 
active mundane life which is one of voluntary efforts and enjoyment. 
But a dutiful life (dharma) of action and enjoyment with its implication 
of attachment and passions and of ego-centricism implicit in them, can- 
not be conducive of /Aana for which ‘equanimity of mind’ is a necessary 
pte-requisite.? There should, therefore, be a transformation of the 
life of dharma such that the self is not tied to bondage, forever hindered 
in its approach to j#ana. This transformed ideal of ethical life is the 
second stage which ‘naturally’ leads to a condition ‘beyond good 
and evil’. The transition from the first to the second stage is not 


natural but spiritual. How is this brought about Saktinipata is the 


answer implied in the problem. 


The underlying meaning is evident. 
removed by self-effort alone. This is the pre-supposition of the ad- 
mission of jfdna as moksa-sadbana. There must bea ‘descent’ of Divine 


Grace. But before this can take place and the saying knowledge re- 
vealed by the preceptor, the following must be achieved : (#) ‘equani- 
mity’ with regard to the twin karmas, (ii) the implied maturing of the 
veil of wala. Descent of Grace becomes a possibility after this. Yet 


by the same logic by which the Descent is invoked as the condition for 
these two ‘pre-conditions’ of Descent themselves 1n 


The new conditions or pre- 


Bondage is too heavy to be 


the onset of 7#ana, 


turn also presuppose divine assistance. 
liminaries of knowledge have themselves to be brought about by 


Grace.* A condition, as it were “prior’ to God’s action but which God 
alone can fulfil. This paradox epitomizes the Saiva Siddhanta view of 


Spiritual need and its fulfilment. 

To admit a condition or basis for the Desce 
of coutse to make the latter ‘necessary’. We have to understand the 
‘dualism’ of self-effort and grace as somewhat similar to that of bhoga 


nt of divine Grace is not 
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and apavarga in the Yoga system, or natural will and spiritual will in 
Vedanta.® Although the first is phenomenally continuous with the 
second, the second implies a rejection of the first. This is what accounts 
for the “uncaused’ or abrupt nature of the advent of spiritual life which 
is a mystery. Saiya Siddhinta only reverts this order and says that 
while self-effort is noumenally continuous with erace(a polar function of 
Grace) phenomenally it is discontinuous with it. There is phenomenally 
a distinction between the active self-assertive life of ethical endeavour, 
and the advent of a ‘religious’ orientation to life involving a total trans- 
valuation of the ethical values. It is this transformed or transvalued 
ideal that brings in its wake (7) karma-samya, and (ii) mala-paripaka, 
and the resulting j#ana, all alike moments of its own dynamism, 
Such is, in brief, the underlying significance of the concept of Descent 
of Grace. 

This Descent itself will be unintelli gible if Grace cannot be conceived 
to function prior to the advent of the Descent. It isin the light of the 
latter, grace as exemplified in natural revelation, that we can understand 
its advent as spiritual revelation in the form of a ‘new’ Impact as sSaktini- 
pata. It is, in other words, in the light of the distinction between 
sakala avastha —wakeful vigilance and eva/a avastha —the quiescent inyi- 
gilant state of sleep, that we also conceive of the possibility of a similar 
distinction between saka/a (natural wakefulness) and suddha avasthg 
(spiritual awakening). Spiritual illumination typified by the Descent 
of Grace must be understood in the light of the process of progressive 
illumination in natural life. 


Progressive illumination is picturesquely compared to the tising 
digits of the lunar circle.® It is not like the sun but the moon which 
gently reveals in and through the gloom of darkness and reveals in 
graded ascent, digit by digit. As the moon increases in its luminous 
shape slowly and imperceptibly, there is a corresponding decrease of the 
encircling darkness. The moon in its earlier phases or digits shines by 
being relatively speaking unmanifest, and in its full phase shines fully 
manifest. Similarly “irodhdna-sakti reveals in a ‘natural’ way during 
the state of bondage, by remaining hidden in, different degrees, and con- 
tributing inversely to a progressive dissolution of the screening power 
constitutive of bondage, and reveals in the spiritual sense only when 
the bond has become tenuous. ‘The “#iredhana-sSakti in one sense sustains 
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the grip of wa/a over the self but by sustaining it, it also contributes 

towards a slackening of the grip necessarily and progressively. The 

screening powers (fekfis) of mala operate inversely to the operations 

of tirodhana-sakti. When this process apparently reaches its ideal 
limit the obscuring functions are wholly neutralised and they come to 
‘nought’ without a content. The hold of wa/a is loosened, and the 
grace that was operating by veiling as it were, with the veil of mala 
till now (namely, ##rodhana-sakti), becomes, transfigured’ into Grace 
that Reveals (anugraha-sakti). ‘The transfiguration from the obstructive 
to the instinctive phase of Grace is of course only apparent.’ This 
apparent change in the role of sa&#i synchronises with the achievement 
of ripeness of wala (wala-paripdka) and the latter in turn synchronises 
with the achievement of an equanimous attitude with regard to the two- 
fold karma (karma-samya). These co-incident spiritual ‘events’ again 
will have to be understood as one of degrees. The Descent, and there- 
fore the two other ‘events’ which it presupposes, are not abrupt and 
final, but are gradual and progressive till it becomes overwhelming 
(atitivra, mahogra). The Descent in slow and imperceptible degrees matks 
respectively the different stages of the jivanmukta and the sddbaka.§ 

A mere life of dharma, of action and enjoyment does not, however, 
bring about by its own momentum the attitude of self-surrender entailed 
by what has been called earlier, an equanimous frame of mind. The 
lot of a merely ethical life is compared to that of one who hungers and 
eats and hungers again after a while, and so on interminably.® This 
shows there is a demand in such a life for something abiding and cons- 
tant, some enduring source of satisfaction. Virtue is surely to be 
preferred to vice but there is nothing intrinsically good about virtue 
itself until it is recognised as Grace. In so far that virtue keeps the self 
in bondage to moral egoism, hindering its approach to jfana there is 


little to choose between virtue and vice.?? They are like gold and iron 


fetters. The only chance of escaping from this vicious circle seems 
to be to act ‘with skill’; regarding both good and evil alike without 
attachment; without performing virtue with a view to obeying the law 
ot eschewing evil for fear of transgression; in other words to submit to 


Grace and act in dedication to pati." Me 
Such are the ‘austerities’ or asceses —#apas which are enjoined in 


lieu of otdinary duties, conducive to the goal of knowledge. They 
are not like austerities performed for securing unspiritual ends. They 
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are fruitful of the imperishable result of j#ava.12 Unlike ordinary acts 
of virtue done towards the pasus, these practices of tapas are necessarily 
directed towards Siva. They are action consecrated unequivocally to 
the service of Siva — fiva-puyya.2 Even the Vedic sacrifices wherein 
gods are invoked for offerings will fall under the category of pasu-punya 
the gods too being pasus only. Even though Siva indecd is the ultimate 
recipient of all offerings it is the attitude of the one making the offerings 
that counts. The /fdnin’s love for humanity and his ‘humanistic’ acti- 
vities, will for example, come under Siva-punya because the /anin sees 
Siva in all. Conversely, the Vedic sacrifices, even if Siva were among the 
gods invoked for receiving their offerings or ablations will be consider- 
ed pasu-punya,4 the reason being that Siva is invoked as one among pasus 
~and not as pati, that is, pafupati. ‘Therefore, such karmas although indeed 
are directed to God, in intention are performed for the creature. This 
means that even worldly deeds may be transmuted into S/va-punya if in 
intention they are dedicated to Siva. Thus even in the very midst of the 
flux of karmic life, of action and reward, is to be found the clue for 
eventually transcending the rule of the natural law of deed and conse- 
quence. Tvrodhana-sakti, in a general sense, provides for a life of action 
but it also provides a solution for its bondage by making room for 
fiva-punya within the scope of such life. 

Saiva Siddhanta, therefore, does not advocate renunciation of work 
as a means for reaching jf#ava. Active life (saka/a avasthd) in itself is 
an advance in the spiritual history of man over a night of sleep (Kevalg 
avastha). And here again there is a hierarchy. Optional duty (kdmyq- 
karma) is superior to any impulsive action, and daily duty (nitya-karma) 
matks a still higher stage in the life ofaction. Nevertheless both species 
of action come under the category of pasu-pugya which can only lead 
one into, and not out of the clutches of pasa. No deed, however altruis- 
tic, is without its bearing upon the ego of the doer.” Above the voca- 
tion of duty comes the vocation of service. The scheme of Sivq- 
dharma setves as a means for progressive undoing of the sense of egoism 
by conscious surrender of one’s action to pazz. 

The meaning of the ascetic ideal in Saiva ethics is not negative, 
Asceticism is here functional and not formal, its object is not escape 
from the world but serving self-surrender, self-effacement. And this 
ideal of self-surrender cannot be achieved effortfully or assertively. It 
is achieved only through and in proportion to service to Siva. The 
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Saiva ascetic is also at the same time the dedicated devotee of the Lord. 
The austere sage is also the saint compassionate.* 

In these acts of service consciously dedicated to God, again there 
isa hierarchy. ‘There are external acts of worship consisting of an out- 
ward adornment of divine images and other rituals where the action 
resembles those of a2 devoted servant towards his master.’* There are 
again modes of worship which are inward as well as outward, as in recit- 
ing of prayer, meditation and performance of fire-rites. Action at this 
stage in its spirit of spontaneous allegiance is compared to the devotion 


of a son towards his father.”® The son serves the father overtly and | 


also spontaneously with inwardness. There ate again acts of devotion 


of a more subjective turn consisting in the performance of yoga. In - 


this stage the sadhaka is a ‘friend’ of God.2° ‘True friendship is an 


inward quality not apparent from external behaviour. These stages | 
of sadhana —respectively called carya, Kriya and yoga, imply progressive . 


revelation of God (tirodhana-sakti)*' and negatively a progressive 


- 


undoing of the screening powers which hide in different degrees self’s.-: 


vision of the Real. Tiredbana-sakti accordingly assumes various forms— 
the grossly visible form (saka/a) to meet the requirements of the first 
stage, the visible cvm non-visible form (sakala-niskala) for the second 
and the non-visible (niska/a) form for the third. In keeping with the 
natural order of deed resulting in a consequence, these spiritual acts 
also lead to respective consequences in the form of spiritual enjoyments: 
becoming an inhabitant of God’s world (sa/okya), becoming or drawing 
near to God (saémipya) and becoming his equal in form (saripya). Only 
these ate the immediate goals of such acts the ultimate goal for which, 


at the same time, they prepare, is j#ana. 
By virtue of the cumulative maturation through these 
self is led to the final stage of /#ana.** The Formless (a&a/a) is intuited 


(Jieya) in this stage. The gross, the subtle and the still subtler forms 
} eneral’ in relation to the 


stages the 


of the previous stages are now seen to be ‘g 
present intuition of the impartite ultimate nature of God. J#ana 1s 


thus a stage of ‘action’ continuous with the three previous deeds 
of worship and is also their culmination. This is the Right Path 
(sanmarga) and the devotion implied in this form of sadhana is typified 
in the self-surrendering love between a lover and his beloved. All 
the different forms of sentiment or attitude through which religious 
consciousness expresses itself can be reduced to these four forms —that 
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of master and servant, parent and child, friend and friend, 
paramour and the beloved. 


and 


What is of significance here is, the transition ftom carya to jfiiana 
in all these different sadhana, embodies the principle which marks the 
passage from Sravaya to nistha within Jfana itself. For, in /#dna itself are 
again distinguished stages in terms of the gross form of hearkening or 
hearing (sravana), the less gtoss one of reflection (manana) and the subtle 
form of contemplation (nididhyasana) on the one side and the resulting 
Experience (nisthé or samadhi) on the other. These are termed respec- 
tively carya in j#ana, Kriya in jitana, yoga in j#anaand jfana in jana The 
transition throughout involves the same principle, namely, of proceeding 
from the sense of the presence revealed to a full realisation of its ultimate 
natute through union and unity. The transition when viewed from the 
side of resulting Experience is a transition from ‘error’ through ‘incom- 
plete’ or ‘uncertain’? knowledge to Truth. 


Karma-samya, Mala-Paripaka and Saktinipata 


By performing these religious acts the sédhaka accomplishes a Spiri- 
tual ripeness which is typified by his attitude of detachment towards 
his two-fold karmic experiences. ‘The meaning of the term karma- 
samya has been a matter of great controversy in the writings of Saiva 
Siddhanta.t A literal understanding of the term would give the sense 
of equality (sewatva) of one’s good and bad deeds. When two equipo- 
tential karmas— the most meritorious of good deeds like the perfor- 
mance of Asvamedha sacrifice and the most hideous of bad deeds like the 
murder of a Brahmin —mature simultaneously, the tension ends in the 
reciprocal cancellation of the two armas and with them of the satellite 
karmas also. Another explanation is its equality with reference to its 
stored up merits (punya) and demerits (papaz).2 Equalisation of the most 
meritorious and the most hideous deeds as a result of mutual cancella- 


tion, even if possible, leaves the other less meritorious and less hideous’ 


deeds free to bear their consequences, so that it is not conceivable that 
good and bad deeds as such stand cancelled. Granting that they are so 
cancelled, what results is only a ‘dissolution’ of karmas leading to the 
state of wijfandkala (vijianakaivalya) which is without karma but not 
without wa/a.4 According to this explanation, Aarma-sdmya cannot 
lead one out of samsara. Further, what is meant by good and evil 
cancelling each other P? The theory is based on the mathematical 
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notion that the sum of two equal and opposite quantities is zero. But 
are punya and papa determinate quantities to be so measured ? 
Karma-samya, mala-paripaka, saktinipata and Siva-punya, these are 

events in the spiritual life of man in which setting alone they derive 
their significance.5 They are landmarks in the spiritual yoyage of the 
self. Karma from the point of view of the self relates always to its desire 
and aversions.® This is what serves to sustain the unending chain of 
deed and consequence. Karma-samya as a preliminary to the slackening 
of the grip of wa/a should be understood to imply a condition when 
accumulated merits and demerits and their fruits come to entail no 
difference to the affective reactions of man. Fora mind which is un- 
moved by the pangs of sorrow as well as by the lures of pleasure, punya 
and papa with regard to their results necessarily become identical, They 
remain infructuous as well because the soil is now unsuited for germina- 
tion of new £arwas. When the fruits of puzya and papa ate experienced 
With discrimination and reacted to differently, that is, with attachment 
and aversion then and only then they fructify into good and evil con- 
sequences and so on endlessly. Pleasure and painare of the same 
Species so that the ‘right’ attitude to them must be a uniform ‘nay’, 
not discriminately ‘yea’ and ‘nay’. An infinite resignation with 
tespect to finite goods is a negative symptom of living in the finite but 


solely in virtue of a God-relationship.’ | 
It is this state beyond good and evil that eventuates in the accomplish- 


ment of the ‘ripening’ of mala (mala-paripaka). The same dynamism at 
work in bringing about neutralization of the twin deeds, accounts for 
self’s sense of disillusionment about its worldly experience.8 The hold 


of wala is reflected in the self’s inveterate impulse to outwardisation and 


its consequent entanglement in the phenomena.® A tranquil frame of 


mind disinclined alike towards the so-called merit and demerit is, there- 
fore, inimical to the active operation of the screening powers of mala. 
Mala-paripaka really means ‘conjoining’ of wala with all those factors 
instrumental in counteracting its screening powers.t° The attitudes 
of attachment and aversion are, for example, factots which tend to 
rehabilitate and not reduce their potency while the attitude of enlightened 
indifference which karwa-sdmya presupposes, will undermine it.U 

As the screening powers of wa/a are effectively neutralized as a con- 
sequence of the karma-samya, tirodhana-sakit becomes arugraha-sakti. 
This is Saktinipdta2 The marks of sektinipata in a sadbaka ate his 
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Spiritual qualifications which make him competent for jana. These 
are, an yearning for Freedom, a passion for discriminating between the 
true from the false ete. In addition there ate certain other characteristics 
peculiar to a recipient of Saktinipata. ‘They are his attitudes of spiritual 


reverence which he spontaneously develops towards Siva-bhaktas and 
Wa-Sastras.4 


Knowledge and Suddha _Avastha 


/ The sédhaka who experiences karma-samya etc. enters into the suddha 
Javastha which marks the culmination of the caryd, kriya and yoga dis- 
ciplines. It is the state of illumination as against the preceding stages 
of twilight (saka/a) and ‘darkness’ (Aeva/a) in the spiritual life of the self, 
As the sadhaka entets Suddha avastha, Siva reveals Himself.1 Such is 

| ti@na. "The source of such knowledge is Siva, who discloses himself in 
fotms appropriate to the varied Spiritual developments of the self. 
Differences in the spiritual development are ultimately traceable to 
individual differences of the selves which account for their radical] 
plurality.2 Ma/z is one but its screening powers hide in varied degress 
the vision of the selves commensurate with their individual differences, 
The differences of screening may be classified under three levels or 
Strata suksma, sthila and sthilatara. Siva reveals Himself accordingly in 
different degrees of mediateness, when of coutse, wala has become ‘ripe’, 
that is, when its screening powers have become because of conjunction 
with factors inimical to their Operation, tenuous, ready for dissolution. 
Thus for the saka/a whose vision has been under a heavy screen (sthii/g- 
tara), Siva appears in the guise of a Preceptor and imparts knowledge 
through Instruction (upadesa), Book (sastra) and the resulting Experience 
(anubhava). For the pralayakala whose vision is less obscured and who 

is consequently not bound by maya, Siva appears directly as the ‘Thou’ 
in a Divine form and imparts j#dna. Forthe vijfandkala who is under 
the effect of least screening, and is consequently not bound by maya 
and karma, Siva impatts knowledge from within as the ‘T’, making it 
appear knowledge has dawned of itself.? 

For the worldly soul — saka/a, Siva reveals Himself ¢hrough a thirg 
person, namely, the gury. Siva acts through the form of a freed indi- 
vidual; it is a case of appearing in a form and not an incarnation,4 
The shortcomings due to human form do not affect Siva because when 
the human preceptor becomes of the nature of Siva by conscious union, 
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his form has no longer the sting of pata about it. Siva is manifest in 
and appears as a human preceptor; He is not hid in the medium as “cream 
is hid in milk’, but manifest like the “creamy crust in curd’. Admission 
vastha as the basis for revelation of knowledge 
implies the incompatibility of the latter with the like of sense (sakala 
avasth@). The senses obscure the self’s true nature and reveal to it only 
what they ‘objectify’, namely, the objects, and here again each sense only 
its object, just as many colour reflections in a crystal overshadowing the 


colour of the crystal itself, display only themselves.6 How can what 
e and presents only their own object be the 


of the advent of Suddha a 


obscures the self’s natur 
means of revealing the real nature of self P 
True, the senses are at work when the Preceptor reveals knowledge. 


The senses do not cease to function and yet there is perception of Truth. 
The j#anin is asleep to the world of senses even when the senses are at 
work but is awake to the Reality beyond the senses.’ This is saddha 
avastha. When the senses, body, etc., with which self is endowed in its 
xistence, dissociate themselves, as for instance, in 
sleep, then what results is the kevala avastha. When on the other hand, 
the self dissociates itself from them, what ensues is svddha avastha.® 

Another difference between the kevala and the suddha avastha is that 
when self rises above its sensory life and attains union with Siva, there 
is no return any more to its previous condition. ‘There is no drive from 
the éuddha back to the saka/a state. When, however, the self lapses into 
Revala it has again to resume its career with the senses (sakala avastha). 
The reason is not far to seek. The screening saktis of mala ate suscep- 
tible to removal while S7va-sakii is inalienably ‘one’ with self.9 This is 
the presupposition of spiritual realisation. 

There can be reverses within the éuddha avastha dae apparently to the 
tesidual impressions of pasa, but there is no return from Suddha avastha 
to sakala avastha. "There is no more return to the senses ‘just as the 
gushing water of a stream with its barriers broken rushes head-long 
into the sea and never turns back’.*° 

It may be argued that Siva being the absolute reality the senses etc. 
go back eventually to the same source, namely, Siva, the sole reality 
acknowledged. Pasajfana is not ultimately something in itself different 
from patijfana. Once pati-jfdna is attained, pasa (the senses) too be- 
come divinised so that even when wwii is attained, there 1s No return, 
to the condition of sensory knowing. The Saiva siddbantin asks : 


c - . 
empirically’ wakeful ¢ 
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is pati-/fana, the ‘reality’ of pasujfana and pésa-jnana, the latter being only 
aspects or mutations of pati-j#ana not real in themselves (Sivadvaita), 
or is it the converse, that is pati-f#ang into which the other two species 
of jana become ‘transmuted’ (§ ivasamkranta-vada) >? Either alter- 
native is fraught with consequences disastrous to spiritua] realisation, 
If pati is the sole reality and patiziiana is everything, if all avasthas are 
suddha avasthas, what need is there for this spiritual endeavour to cross 
over the samsara ? Why is wukii said to lie in the pasu discarding pasa 
and realising pati PU If, on the other hand, they are different, then 
patijyhina is not absolute knowledge. Spiritual realisation demands 
both that Siva be absolute reality and S‘va-/fana absolute knowledge, 

The solution implied in the acceptance of sSuddba avasthd is : pati- 
j#ana (absolute knowledge) is identical, and yet in another sense non- 
identical with pasa-jfana (empirical knowledge) and pasu-jitana (self- 
knowledge). Pasa-jfana is identical] neither with pa/i/fdna nor again 

with pasu-jfdna, the latter two being non-empirical in nature. And stil] 
through pervasion pavi is ‘identical’ with pasu and pasa alike, in which 
sense the three /fanas are one. This position is clarified by the body- 
soul analogy. Though self indwells in, and activates all the senses, the 
senses are Not therefore on the same footing as regards the function. 
The eye is qualitatively different with respect to sensing, from other 
senses. It sees things by reaching them petvasively ( prapyakarin ), 
Others do not. The difference between the self and the senses, 
and within the senses between the eye and the other senses, becomes 
apparent when the eyesight, having been temporarily lost, is regained. 
Similarly, the relative supremacy of pai#Jitana over paéa-jiiana, and of 
patijhana over either of them becomes apparent when the Preceptor 
imparts real knowledge.” 

Thus there is a coincidence between three of the dasa-karyani namely, 
Siva-rlipa, atma-darsana, and tattva-Suddhi. Real freedom from the tattvas— 
what is termed their ‘fuddhi’?, and self’s insight (darsana) into its own 
nature which flashes to it in the wake ofits freedom from an unques- 
tioned identification with tattvas are entailed by the mere presence, in 
the form of Preceptor, of Siva (Siva-riipa). 

Pasa-jiana refers to the entire sphere of word (sabda) and meaning 
(artha).4* All the products of the four vac, the veda, Sastra, smptt and 
purdpa, all arts and sciences as well as the /attva from nada to prthvi and 
the /at/vika, comprise the sphere of pasa-fana. Pati is beyond the sphere 
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of word and meaning (vasimanotita). But what about pasu/fiana, self- 


awareness which is aware of pasa as pasa and Is non-empirical and is the 


prius of the empirical ° The self which is conscious of pasa and knows 
itself as not-this, is already betraying in this attitude of covert self- 
assettion vestiges of pasu/va which it impugnes when dissociating itself 
from it.4 Therefore, even this is pasa jiana and is of as little avail in 
knowing pati as pasajnana. Neither consciousness underlying selt’s 
dissociation from pasa (Sivasama-vada), not the dissociation itself 
( pasana-vada) can be the means of freedom from pasa. Self’s know- 
ledge of itselfas ever in inseparable union with Siva, fol/ows Siva’s revela- 
tion of Himself and therefore cannot be the means of knowing Siva.’ 
Self-consciousness may be the ultimate principle of human knowledge 
as only a negative value as negatively pointing 


he implicate of all know- 
ptor, 


and experience but it h 
to an absolute eternal consciousness which is t 
ledge and experience. This ts positively shown to self by the Prece 
when finding its affinity with the Presence, the self also knows itself. 


The so-called pasv-jaana is ultimately only an illusion, a momentary 
thetransition 


phase in the spiritual history of the individual due to 
from bondage to release — from sakala avastha to Suddha avastha® 


Self-Purification (@ma-suddo!) 


All spiritual sddhand are designed as disciplines for advancing steadily 
in the life of spirit. Both to ptogress spiritually and also to maintain 
what is achieved in the face of reverses possible and actual, sadhana is 
essential. Accordingly, for the sé@dbaka in the suddha avastha spiritual 
ng steadfast, firmly established in the 
Knowledge revealed to him as well as to advance farther and farther in 


the life which is Knowledge. As he advances in this life the disciplines 
cease to be ‘duty’. The ‘ought’ and the ‘is’ become indistinguishable. 


Prescriptions become descriptions. 
Advent of Knowledge, though ina sense accomplished and final 
has to be enlivened by life. Knowledge does not dispel Ignorance at 


one stroke and for good. It involves a process. When you hurl a 
stone into a pond overlaid with moss it pierces the mossy surface 
for the moment but the next instant it is covered again. Similarly,, 
When j#ana dawns, the obstruction of mala gives way but when it, 
slackens, obstruction sets in again.! The slackening, of course, : 1S 
due to the vasand-mala. - The sadhaka does not, by treason of this, return, 
to the sakala avasthé but fortifies his position by meditation etc. cook 


disciplines are enjoined for remaint 
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How does the sadhaka persevere in the vision vouchsafed to him ? 
One of the disciplines suggested for this is to contemplate the non-real 
world (asat) as mere ‘nought’.2 All the ‘choir of heaven, and the furni- 
ture of earth’ —even the Supetnatural siddhbi etc. are unfoldments out 
of a causal condition in which as effect they are non est.3 In such con- 
templation the real as the ‘ground’ will emerge.4 The various colours 
in a crystal are seen to be not in the crystal, and therefore are nothing in 
themselves: through reflecting on this phenomenon the crystal itself 
emerges in its native luminosity. When the paintings on a screen are 
seen to be merely the ephemeral impositions on the screen overshad- 
owing its native surface then what is disengaged with the help of such 
meditation is the screen alone.’ ‘This is, then the way of remaining 
steadfast in the knowledge of pati : ‘when you negate pata as a 
deception like a fleeting mirage, patijfana which has dawned comes as 
a cool shade’. When one is thus established in Knowledge confirmed 
by the contemplation of the falsity of the world that obtrudes, one 
in the life of grows Knowledge. 

The relinquishing of asat (pheromenal) as asaz (false) is the negative 
side of the discipline; positively it implies contemplating oneness with 
the sa/, appreciated earlier negatively in the process of the devaluation 
of asat. Contemplation or meditation is to be of Siva as identical with 
self, not as avother being.6 The meditation takes the form of ‘He is 7? 
(so’ham). An impressive analogy is given to bring out the sense of the 
contemplation of identity. In the Garvda-meditation one overcomes the 
effect of a snake’s poison by the power of the divine Garuda which he 
invokes through meditation of oneness with it. The consciousness of 

identity with Garuda which the reciter (wantrika) achieves is real and not 
imagined (dropiza).’ This is evident from the conscequence of the medi- 
tation, namely, the nullifying of the effect of poison. In Saiva discipline, 
meditation (bhdvana) is never a mere exercise in imagination. A contrived 
meditation cannot serve its purpose. A hungry man ‘meditating’, how- 
evet intensely, on food is little likely to have his hunger appeased. 


Now, does the reciter (wantrika) actualy become Garuda?’ The 
answer is, the object of meditation here is not the bird but the in- 
spiring divinity thereof, in the form of the wanfra.9 When the teciter 
meditates on the wantra-ripa constantly and becomes ‘one’ with it, he 
acquires the functions of that divinity to counteract the effects of 
poison. The points suggested by the analogy are obvious. The self 
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which is disposed, by its very constitution, towards identifying with the 
object of its knowledge, identifies itself with asa/, or alternately with 
sat in knowledge. From the asaf it dissociates or disaffiliates its identi- 
fication by contemplating on its (asa?’s) falsity. But from sat dissociation 
is inconceivable, sa¢ and self being ontologically ‘one’ though existen- 
tially dis-united. Therefore, in the context of sa?, the s@dhana prescribed 
is meditation of identity, in the same sense in which the ‘falsity’ of asat¢ 
was meditated upon. The sédbaka should meditate on himself as Siva 
and perceive that like the eyelight and sunlight, his dedicated service 
and the Divine in union with him are complementary in nature.l® In 
the meditation ‘I am Garuda’ (Garuda ham asmi) the factors involved are: 
the sa&/i of the meditated mantra, the sakti of the meditating self; the 
presence of both being necessary so that the meditation be effective. 
Similarly in the meditation of ‘I am Siva’, (Sivo’ ham asuit) the jiana and 
the kriyé of the one meditating manifest in his “dedicated service’ and 
the jfdna and the &riyd of the meditated Siva manifest in union are koth 
present. Haradatta says: Advai/ais taughtas the final teaching of the 
dgama. Now, it cannot mean unqualified identity (#rupacaritatkya) 
because it is evident that Garvda and the wanfrika are different. Nor 
can meditation of oneness be false or imagined because meditation of 
Garuda counteracts the effects of snake poison, ‘It is this meditation typi- 
fied in Garnda-thavana that is taught in the ancient Vedas when the latter 
exhort one to contemplate That as oneself?.4° If the wantra‘Garndo’ ham 
asmi’? were understood in the secondary sense of its terms to mean pure 
identity of self, it would Jose the character of meditation (bhavand) and its 
use in the context of the removal of poison will become unintelligible.™ 
Another sadhana to the same effect, that is, towatds manifestation of 
Jitana and the perception of the Jiieya is the recital of sr7-paticaksara. 
Spiritual discipline is not adequate till it harnesses our thought, speech 
and action alike towatds the realisation of its goal. Accordingly it takes 
the forms of meditation (bhavana), recitation (wanfra) and action (riya).38 
Every real meditation involves three points; our mind, feeling and will 
are all exercised in it. We think the object of meditation; we feel the 
emotion of the ‘creaturely’ sense and finally there is zecha—the resolve 
or the renewal of our surrender to God which is an act of will. The 
need for wantra and Kriya to reinforce bhavand arises out of the circum- 
stance that the sadhaka may again turn by virtue of habit due to the lin- 
gering taints of wa/a to his erstwhile state of bondage to sense, even 
26 
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as a vetmin turns yearningly from a sweet sugarcane to the bitter 
‘neem’ it was feeding on before. 


The pancaksara mantra used in this context is formulated in the 
following order: s7-vd-ya-na and ma: the letters respectively stand for 
Siva, anugraha-sakti, alman, tiredhana-sakti and mala.* The illustrative 
analogues for them are respectively the Sun, its rays, the eye, the light 
and darkness.16 This is also called mukti-paticaksara in view of the fact 
that its recital is designed to lead one from the state of sédhaka to that 
ofthe wukta. As it shall be presently explained, itis the direct sadhana 
for Stva-darsana — atma-suddhi which is the portal to siva-yoga — siva-bhoga 
in the scheme of dasa-karyayi27? ‘The Significance of the mantra lies, 
as the letters indicate, in the self acknowledging the supremacy of Siva 
and sakti and its own insignificance in comparison on the onehand, and 
of its freedom from tirodhayin and mala On the other. ‘The order of 
recital gives precedence to Sivaand Saki; ($7 and va) and relegates siredhayin 
and ma‘a (na and ma) to the end to indicate their being ‘conquered’ 
it is because of this fact of their being conquered or overshadowed!s 
na could be distinguished from wa in the recital. It is only through 
an awareness of the distinction of yg and na, that the distinction between 
na and ma emerges. The letter 72 which signifies s/rodhdyi is under- 
stood to comprehend within it wad and karma!® which are the freely 
employed instruments in its service. There is thus full harmony in 
import between the contemplation of the mantra as thus understood 
and the sadhana previously mentioned, namely relinquishing «sat as 

false and meditating on sa¢ as identity. The self is the nexus between 

tirodhina-Sakti (na) and anugraha-sakti (va) — between the whirl of cosmic 

dance (4a natana) and the dance of wisdom (jfitana natana) in the words 

of Umapati.?° Its spiritual endeavour should be directed towards 

finding itself not between va and va but between 4 and va in which lies 
its destiny. When va and ma are in the ascendent the self is oblivious 
of and indifferent to 4 and va, and is therefore caught in the vortex of 
phenomenal life ( #a natana).21 When it is disenchanted and dis- 
illusioned, s7 and va gain ascendence: with the ripening of mala (ma), 
tirodhayi (na) ceases to function and is as it were transifigured into 
anugrahasakti\” As symbolic of this change, the five letters of mukii- 
paictaksara are now really reduced to three, the letters of tirodhana 
(a) and mala (ma) being absent.22 Sakzi (va) brings about the union 
of the self (yz) with Siva) (s7).28 
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It is in this form that the mantra is said to embody the meaning of 
tat tvam asi.* The three terms of the mahavakya stand tespectively for 
pasu, pati and their essential union. Similarly, s¢ and ya denote sia 
and dfman and va their union which is the work of anugraha-Sakti. Still, 
in a sense, we can say with Tirumular* that Siva is the ultimate import 
of the mahavakya by reason of his primacy and absoluteness. The 
pancaksara ultimately denotes the one supreme /feya.2S This point is 
more clearly brought out in the two otherforms of pafcaksara suggest- 
ed in the hymnal writings of the Saiva saints.2”7_ In one of these the self 
(ya) freed from #irodhayi (na) and mala (ma) loses itself in sak? (va), so 
that we have only two letters s# and va left. Manickavacakar refers to 
it in a celebrated verse which is quoted by Umapati as embodying this 
supreme truth.?8 At another place also Manickayacakar says: ‘In him 
my body, soul and thought and mind were merged. How all myself 
was lost, sing we, etc.’29 Finally, we have pafcaksara in the form of one 
letter (e&aksara), namely s¢ only®® where the suggestion 1s that sak# 
With self ‘sinks’ in Siva. A popular verse of a saint is quoted in illus- 
tration of this truth which defines w7s/4@ as consisting in renouncing the 
associates, that is, delusious, and the company of women, that is maya 
and seeking the Father throu ch the assistance of the mother, and in the 
end reaching the Father even oblivious of the mother that led unto 
him.31 These two forms of paficdksara correspond to the forms of 
Siva-yoga and siva-bhoga yet to be considered. 

Now it remains to be seen how contemplation of mukti-paiicaksara 
Setves its intended purpose of warding off the lingerings of Impurity 
(vésana-mala). The ultimate import of wukti-paiicaksara. is to show 
that self and Siva stand in the relation of owner and owned. The self 
petceives the inconsequential nature of its body and other possessions 
(va) and the ultimate impotence of mala (ma) which occasions them 
consequent on perceiving the ‘absoluteness’ and omniscience of Siva 
(4) and Sakti (va). Sakti (va) now is its only prop** with which to rea- 
lise unity of Being (4). The recital of pafcaksara thus carries with it 
a total disvaluation or depreciation of self, disvaluation in respect of its 
vety being as an independent thing, anda complementaty appreciation 
of Siva as the supreme Being and value. Meykandar gives picturesque 

illustrations to show how siva-daréana and atma-suddhi are achieved at 
once by means of the sadhana of paficaksara recital.8+ Of the three ulti- 
mates of the system, paz and pasu are perceived immediately as the 
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contents of the judgments Iamignorant’ (ham ajiiah), ‘I know’ (aham 
Janami) respectively; Pati, isto be intuited through meditation of pafica- 
ksara. ‘The planets of rabu and ketu are preccived, not like other planets, 
which hover about in space but only in and through the planets of the sun 
and the moon during solar and lunar eclipses. In the same way is pati 
petceived in oneself in and through the contemplation of sr7-paiicaksara 
in which one becomes immediately aware of oneself as the creature 
(Sesa) and, by complementary relation, of Siva as God to whom one be- 
longs (sesiz).°° The real manifests itself as ‘light within the light’ in 
that creature-consciousness even as fire appears in the wood when the 
friction stick is revolved —‘like the appearance of oil on grinding the 
sesame, of ghee on churning the curd, of water on boring the ground, 
etc.’.26 The self too freely surrenders its being unto Siva, in which 
indeed lies its freedomm, just as iron loses its being consisting of 
hardness etc., in the fire. Thus it is that the recital of Sri-paiitaksara 
becomes a sadhana for Siva-darsana ~ Gtma éuddhi. 

Antaryaga-piyd comes in as an accessory to the recital of paticdéksara®? 
and bears the same significance. Although Siva is the ‘wholly other’, 
He is also one with man at the same time so that he can be worshipped 
in the sanctum of one’s heart. The heart in the form of a lotus stands 
for the microcosm of the thirty-six tattvas which compose the world 
and the Transcendent (Siva) is invoked as being seated on this lotus seat, 
which is symbolic of the relation in which the self stands to it.88 Thus 
the thirty-six tattvas from prt/vi onwards to sakti-tativa are represent- 
ed in the different parts of the lotus-heart. Prthv7 has its root in the 
navel, the twenty-three tattvas beginning with prthoi are its stalks; 
the seven vidyd-tattvas and the suddha-vidya of the Siva-tattvas are its 
eight tender petals. Isvara and sadasiva tattvas are its stamens, Sakfi- 
tattva is its pistil and ovary, and séva-fativa the (fifty-one) seeds on it. 
To complete the picture as a Saiva saint does,®® the root of this lotus 
is maya; the mire whence it springs is karma and the tank at its base 
mala. Siva is wotshipped as the ‘installed’ (sthdnin) of which the Jrt- 
pundarika, is the seat (sthdna.)* In this sanctum of worship (pijasthana) 
Siva is invoked in the form composed of the paficaksara*! The 
supreme spirit is contemplated as ‘dancing’ in the sanctuary of one’s 
being in a form made of the five letters of paicdéksara.4® Thus it may 
be seen that bhavand, mantra and kriyaé involving our mind, feeling and 
will tend towatds the same result, namely, atwa-suddhi and prepare 
it for siva-yoga—siva-bhoga. 
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Recovery of Self : Integration with Siva (Siva-yoga) 


For Saiva Siddhanta, Freedom or woksa is primarily freedom from 
paga as such, comprising all evil, the unoriginated as well as the conse- 
quential. If the sphere of spiritual endeavour represents a state when 
pasa is brought under effective check, in woksa it is overcome or “‘des- 
troyed’. The text defines this aspect of woksa in the words that the 
freed attain scelf-realisation (se@nubhiti) being no longer fettered by 
mala, maya etc. Pasaksaya — literally the wearing out or destruction of 
pasa is the chief, if only the negative significance of dfwa-/abha — the 
fruit of the self’s spiritual endeavour, namely the recovery of self. 

The advent of pafi-jfana marks the steady, progressive and a whole- 
sale dissolution of paia. The several stages of pati-jfiana through which 
is effected pataksaya, ptogressively culminating in Enjoyment of Siva 
(Siva-bhoga, sivanubhava), moksa par excellence, are as follows : In siva- 
ipa, there is freedom from not-self (sattva-Suddhi). In Stva-darsana 
is achieved freedom from assertion of self-being (@¢ma-suddbi). In — 
Siva-yoga is achieved freedom from the root source of ‘me’ and ‘mine’ 
which outlasts all efforts of relinquishing self-assertion and persists by 
the very act of discriminating self from not-self. And this leads to the 
Freedom of sSiva-bhoga. In Siva-riipa, Siva by the application of his 
t the entire residual stock of Aarma remaining 


kriyasakti sets at naugh 
fraction of it has begun to take effect, namely, 


accumulated after only a 
the safcita, and also therefore the physical loci of the form of adhvan 


which ‘house’ the karma, namely, the mayiya. This is done symbolically 
in the act of diksa (nirvdna-diksa) by the guru. In siva-darsana by the 
application of his #dna-sakti Siva dispels the primal evil of mala which 
has been dwarfing the potentialities of self from eternity, and also reduces 
to nought in advance” fresh influx of &arma due to self’s earthly life, that 
is, agamin. That portion of the karmic life which has already begun to 
bear fruit and to which is due one’s present embodiment, prarabdha is 
destroyed only by experience. 
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Speaking from the side of self in its journey from the condition of 
bondage to Freedom, with the advent of Preceptor-given knowledge 
the gross manifestations of pasa in the form of tattvas cease to obtrude, 
Still, it must be remembered that pasaksaya remains as yet an unattained 
ideal. As a text puts it,? the enemy is only stayed which merely means 
not that victory is attained but that it is in sight. Even after faftva- 
Suddhi the toot ma/a still remains as is evident from the dogging illusion 

of ‘TP’ or selfhood which now after dissociation from not-self assumes 
ptominence. Through settva-suddhi onc is led beyond the tattvas to self 
(atma-darsana) which now appears to be foundational. There is no 
freedom from this pasutva till one intuits the truly foundational—the 
Jiieya* Self-emptying (dtma-suddhi) should supervene on gaining 
insight into self’s reality. Among the sadhana prescribed for the intui- 
tion of jfeya is the recital of sri-paftcaksara, the significance of which 
lies in contemplating the absoluteness of siva-sakti and self’s own non- 
significant, inconsequential reality. ‘This contemplation ripens into 


| ° in * a 
| Joga or mystical intuition. 


Intuition of spirit implies conformity and union of the perceiving 
subject and the perceived object. If the union were not complete it 
only means that the screening effects of wa/a are stillat work. Pasuiva 
which endures even after dissociation from pasa operates in two ways, 
the second even more devious and treacherous than the first. Firstly, 
it manifests itself under the guise of a newly won insight of the self. 
Self’s insight about its reality iv contrast with not-self is still a case of 
delusive knowledge, the object perceived being only the pasv and not 
the true self “before God’. When one conceives the real in terms of 
one’s ‘]’, the real suffers itself to be ‘hid’ in and as the ‘I’ so that what 
is perceived is only the ‘T’ aud not the indwelling reality. It is, there- 
fore, only a case of erroneous cognition of the species of the rope-snake 
illusion.® | 

Now when the self seeks to overcome this by contemplation of 
identity with pati, pasutva still dogs it even more imperceptibly. The 
illusion now its ‘I intuit pati’, ‘Heis I’, the sense of me and mine sti]] 
implicit in so’ ham bhavandé and the recital of the patcaksara 1s potent 
with seeds of duality.6 Even an incipient discrimination of ‘I’ and 
‘mine’ is evidence of persistence of delusion due to wa/a. ‘The structure 
of ‘me’-‘mine’ consciousness when analysed may be seen to involve 

again the distinction of the knower, known and knowledge. The 
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consciousness of ‘me’ is of ‘I’ as the knowing subject (j#dtr ) while 
that of ‘mine’ involves consciousness of knowledge (j#ana) and of the 
known (jfeya).? If the real were known qua the known, that is over 
against the knower then what is thus known is not the Real. Siva is 
as surely unknown to one who seeks Him in terms of ‘I’ (the seeker) 
and the ‘Thou’ (sought), as to the one who secks Him in one’s ‘T’.8 


A significant analogy is cited.® The sense of vision, namely, the eye 


is distinguished from other senses for its translucence On account of 
preponderance of sattva. Its distinction is, that while other senses ccme 
into contact with objects at their respective centres, the sense of eye 
itself composed of light reaches out to the objects in close association 


with outer light. The two species of Jight—the visual and the elemental 


although distinguishable gua evolutes of ahamkara cannot be differen- 
tiated in their respective function of seeing and illumining. Functionally 
-o are so close that all known modes of defining the closeness in 


difference etc. prove wide of the mark. The diffi- 
der which the two 


the tw 


terms of identity, 
ecause of the peculiar circumstance un 


+ mix eventuating in the sensation of vision. The optical 
be conceived to be a subtle, luminous emanation from 
attuned to the outer light that it would 
determinate feature of its own 
That is to 


culty arises b 
Orders of ligh 
sense which may 
the eye becomes so completely 
be untrue to view it as preserving any 
other than the feature of the outer light it is in union with. 
say it has no distinguishable being of its own as it Joses itself in and as 


cts to it. 
ight which merely illumines, presents 


a contrast. It remains unaffected by the circumstance of the visual 
light mixing with it and preserves its being, under every circumstance 
Therefore, to conceive of the phenomenon 
of vision in terms of visual light only, is an obvious delusion because 
only the seeing aspect is recognised in disregard of its necessary comple- 


ment, namely, the revealing aspect. Now, to conceive it in terms of 


visual light avd outer light too is no less delusive. For even here it is 


the ‘seeing’ aspect that is prominent, however unintentionally. The 
truth is that vision is nothing in itself as it were, but for its illumination 
by outer light. | 
This then is the first aspect of s7vazyoga. Self should be ‘one’ ie , 
elf as other than God. Just 


God in such a way that it does not regard its 
as in its bound state God in union with it knows without being seen to 


the light which illumines the obje 
In this respect the elemental J 





of its union therewith. 
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be other than the self, similarly now self in union with God should be- 
come one with Him in being and abide unfailingly in His service. This 
is at Once the means prescribed and also a description of the self freed 
from the effects of pasutva lingering on in the form of ‘me’ and ‘mince’. 

' » The second aspect of siva-yoga is submitting to the will of God which 

( negatively, is giving up of one’s own will. When self stands integrated 
in union with God as ‘one’ with His Being, is its will which is its essence 
active or not? If latter, that is if self’s will were not to persist, self 
ceases to be. If former, how can self be integrated in union with 
God? The answer to this objection is: to do nothing but the will 
of God. For the eye which is able to ‘intuit? light or illumination 
non-dually —intuit it by submitting to light, there is no more clinging 
to the contents illumined but only pure apprehension of their ‘condi- 
tion’. The contents for the eye are ultimately raised to the level of 
the ‘condition’. The act of sight is transformed into pure play. In 
the same manner when self stands with its will also in unison with the 
will of God — without which ‘condition’ its will cannot conceivably 
function, the world present as the content of its will ceases to obtrude 
as ‘this’ but gets trnsformed into the condition under which it could 
possibly be a content, namely, the Divine will itself. 

If through a ‘union’ of being, freedom from the lingering effects 
of mala potent with the seeds of duality is achieved, througha union of 
will freedom from the lingering effects of maya and karma is accom- 
plished.* As the ‘world’ ceases to confront one’s will as it becomes 
one with Divine will, appetition and aversion which are part of life in 
the world do not arise and the scope for a lapse to bondage is reduced to 
nothing. 

Is not to surrender one’s will to the will of God, to surrender one’s 
freedom?! To recognise external authority even if divine would be 
heteronomy, subjection to a law outside oneself. What is ultimately 
‘bondage’-but submission to another’s will?!® How can ‘being united to 
the will of God’ be compatible with.the ultimate freedom of self? This 
question is a demand for the definition of the meaning of the freedom 
of will. We are thus far led to a position where freedom (svatantrya) 
cannot be ifterpreted to suggest two different kinds— freedom in the 
context of God and freedom in the context of self. One single notion 
of freedom is in demand as we no longer have two wills on hand. 
What can be the significance of such freedom ?16 


o—— 
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To say that it consists of being unrelated to what is other than one- 
self (paranapeksatva) is not valid because God’s will (‘2&##) is freely re- 
lated to phenomena. Non-compliance with another’s will ( pareccha- 
also is not freedom because God’s ‘activity’ of cosmic 
vouchsafing of fruits is in free compliance with 
Freedom is not 2 matter of being uncoerced 


nanuvartitva) 
functions, and of his 
the beneficiary’s own will. 
or uncontrolled by another (par@ preryatva) for God allows himself to 
be freely ‘coerced’ or coaxed by the devotees as when they ritualisti- 
cally invoke His presence in images. Freedom, therefore, consists in 
what one freely wills (jad icchati karoti tat)? It cannot be explained 
in any other term without reference to will which in principle 1s 
freedom itself. Freedom is conformity with one’s own unrestrained will 
(apratigata-svecchannvartitva). This meaning of freedom defines at once 
the freedom of the supreme Will and also the individual will in union 
Will cannot have a purpose ulterior to itself. Its unhampered 
—a joy. Divine will may be described 
Will and the will 


With it. 
free exercise is itself its own end 
in a figurative sense as the will to self-enjoyment. 
to enjoy are identical. Freedom is freedom of will to enjoy. If so, the 
will in eternal union with it cannot be described in any other term: 


the individual will’s nature too is to enjoy Siva. The will or intention 
to experience the Bliss that is Siva (Sivdnandanubhaveccha) is its authentic 
will (apratigata-sveccha) and compliance therewith (anuvartitva) without 
t to the compliance is Freedom. To be unfree 


any sort of constrain 
Tio be free means the 


means to be under some sort of constraint. 
chooser or the agent is the essential link in the chain of causal events 
and that no extraneous compulsion — physical, moral or metaphysical, 
forces him to act in a direction incompatible with his basic desire of 


intention. 

‘Thy will be done’ is therefore not a source of unfreedom. On the 
contrary, it alone is exercise of one’s realfreedom. ‘To submit to the law 
it is to surrender one’s freedom or spontaneity 


of karma is a necessity; 
he consequence of ma/a- 


towards Stvdnandanubhava and submission to t 
To ‘submit’ to the will of God is to exercise one’s will 
He that ‘willeth to do the will of 
He is alone also 


Obscuration. 
unhampered by impediments.”® 
God?’ is alone not only the one that knows the Truth. 
consequently the Free. 

But is not to do “Thy will’ a species of doing * 
deed without a consequence of the deed? How, in other words, when 


How can there be 
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there is experience due to the deed that has already begun to bear fruit 
( prarabdhanubhava) — no matter if done in union with divine Will, there 
is escape from its consequence in the form of influx of fresh deed (dgami- 
karma)?!8 The solution to this lies in a correct apprehension of the 
matures of paswand pasa. “The senses of car etc., are not ‘me’ or ‘mine’ 
but mayiya — the assumptive sgk/i of the Lord. ‘Their function too is 
at the Lord’s initiation not at my will. The contents of sense-function, 
the world and the means of one’s experience of the world, body, mind, 
universe and its objects are also majiya, of the Lord and are not at my 
command. Iam myself —I, who in association with them eke out and 
enjoy arma, am at divine ‘disposal’, knowing when he reveals knowledge 
and not knowing when his revelation is obstructed. Like mayiya Sakti 
I am too, not independent will but a free content in relation to divine 
Will’?2° When human will is dedicated to the Divine in such spirit, 
human, action ceases to bind. The prarabdha-karnia too becomes a mere 
‘deed of the body’ in the presence of the supreme self instead of ‘my’ 
deed or experience. 

In God, law and love meet. He is both impersonal justice under- 
lying the ‘relentless’ working of the law of karma binding the self, and 
also the personal love with regard to exempting those who are in union 
with His will from the law. This only means that law and love ate to 
be understood properly as implying neither a meaningless compulsion 
of causal law nor the equally meaningless irresponsibility of caprice. 
Karma is impersonal and ‘impassible’ love2!—the love which gives 
itself equally to all, of which another name is justice. Mok&sa is ‘pre- 
ferential’ love. God loves evety man with the same degree of love 
and is also ‘partial’? to the liberated. There is no contradiction ,22 
Divine justice itself in its core is ‘preferential’ love, not impassible 
or indifferent love. And conversely Divine mercy exemplified in the 
case of those freed from bondage is not in truth ‘preference’ or 
partiality. Divine Grace is open to all and impetvious to none, The 
God of Grace has no favourites. All are at once His favourites, 

For those who can be united in love with His love — whose will is in 
free unrestrained unison with His Will, He also reciprocates by ‘establi- 
shine’ them in Unitive Life in lieu of the agami-karma. For those who 
catinot be so united because of restraint or resistance, He is not indif- 
ferent or non-reciprocating but merciful by meting out dedmi-karma 
eventually to cure them of their egoism through commission of deeds, 
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which is resistant to union.2 In the same manner God makes possible 
present experience of the fruits of previous karma (prarabdha) for the 
liberated as well as for the bound in an impartial manner, but entailing 
different consequences. In the case of the bound it leads in its wake, 
through the subtle agency of appetition and aversion ever present in the 
‘bound’ man (afisiksma-karma) to accumulation of fresh karma. In 
the case of the liberated, the one established in union with Divine will, 
the polarity of appetition-aversion in the form of dgami-vasana, being 
no longer potent in him, because of conscious union, the prarabdha 
experience becomes infructuous. 

The underlying function of God’s Grace 1s identical. In the one 
case it vouchsafes experiences of happiness and suffering to the assertive, 
appropriating man with the gracious intention of curing him of his 
‘disease’ of self-assertion. In the case of the other He Himself ‘owns’ 
the prarabdha experiences which are disowned by the unassertive self 
established in union with divine Will. The experience not being appto- 
priated is ‘God’s experience.”™ 

Even the /fanin, it is sometimes said, is prone to be affected by 
prarabdha which, admittedly, does not cease to exist. This only means 
that while there is no experience of prarabdha for the mukfa in the sense 
that it leads to the rise of a fresh stream of karma (agami), there may be 


prarabdha-vasana. The vessel that contained spices might retain the faint 


traces or impressions of the aroma but surely such traces are not 


serviceable as condiments for the purpose of cooking. In the same 
manner, in the case of the freed, who is anchored in the will of God, 
due to his embodied condition and also because prarabdha has not 
ceased, worldly desire may arise through sheer force of habit. But as 
the freed is established in God the Support, the consequences of 
prarabdba do not amount to anything. The vasand does not get a hold 


asa seed for the future and consequently does not germinate bue 
G23 

26 unswervingly, in the face of such 
at and an 


deceases with the products of may 
To be ‘set in the mould of Siva’ 


desires as may arise in relation to the world, is indeed a fe 
achievement. But the j#dnin is equal to it. He is a spiritual adept. 
He is like the expert jockey who sits unperturbed by the swiftness of 
his spirited mount. ‘The senses of the liberated which are his medit 
of commerce with the world are under his effortless control because 
he remains steadfast in the ‘Divine mould’.?& 
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The problem of how self which is sadasat with its proneness to as- 
similate the nature of its object, may be conceived to accomplish the 
feat is not insoluble. For, self the participant, participates in the nature 
ot God as sat and so does not perceive gsat notwithstanding its de facto 
relation with asat in its embodied condition. Asaf cannot persist “objec- 
tively’ before sa#.2?7 The eye in the full blaze of light cannot perceive 


darkness, and also therefore ‘objects’ whose contours in their reciprocal 
distinctness are determined by darkness.?8 


Recovery of Self : Transcendent Enjoyment of Siva (siva-bhoga) 


After attaining conscious union with God, and after pasa and its 


impressions are warded off, there should be nothing more left for self 


to achieve. The goal is reached. Freedom from pasutva is continuous 


With manifestation of Sivatya. What then is distinctive about this 
culminating phase of the dasa-karya ? The answer to this is that while 
union with God in being as well as in will is indeed constitutive of Re- 
lease itself, the union has still to grow into the Bliss of unitive life for 
|} which another name is Sivatva. The state of yosa marks the fourth 
(4uriya) in the five pure states of spiritual realisation (Suddha avastha), 
while that of bhoga stands for the culminating phase (¢wriydtita) of Ex- 
petience.t In union there is only a fore-taste of Bliss (sukha-prabha), 
a nlegative consequence of dissolution of pasutva. But Supreme Bliss 
(parama-suRha) is not a negative experience. Not to do ought but the 
will of God is not Bliss though it is certainly its immediate precondi- 
tion. A distinction is thus evident between manifestation of Grace and 
the ensuing manifestation of Bliss.2 
The constitutive element of Bliss is the advaita-experience. The inner 
significance of advaifa consists in its being not merely a relation or union 
but a resulting experience of the relation. We may accordingly distin- 
guish between the stage of ‘advaitic’ relation with sak/i, and an ensuing 
advaita experience of Sivatva. The difference is brought out by different 
analogies. Advaitic relation between cit-saktiand self is like the indissol- 
uble union of light with sight which cannot be understood in terms 
more fundamental than the relatedness implied by the analogy.8 Advaita 
experience into which this relation etows is like the more inward unity 
of cOnsciousitess with the function of sceing or sight.4 At the finite 
level itself we have both these phases of grace as relation and as the 
telationless experience underlying man’s cognitive experience. Sakti 


ce SE] 
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‘shows’ by being in union with consciousness, as the condition which 
makes its experience possible even as external light reveals to eye by 
being in union with visual light as the condition of its sight. Siva 
also similarly petvades the being of self,° not merely as an external con- 
dition but as constituting self’s experience. As Sakti shows or illumines 
by being in union with man’s knowledge and will, Siva is ‘one’ with his 
being or self and knows. If the condition of sight, namely, light cannot 
be distinguished apart in terms of function from the seeing eye, the self 
that sees is even less distinguishable from the seeing eye. Both may 
be described as phases or dimensions of one all-embracing advaita 
experienice.® 

When self is freed from pasa and is establishe 
tooted in the will of se&//, surrendering its will in freedom typified by 
the dissolution of bonds, it becomes immediately aware of this second 
dimension of the presence of Siva in its very being as the knower behind 
nd not merely as what makes its knowledge possible as 
cient condition (Aarana) of knowledge. The knower 
e — like self underlying its sight, is constitutive of 
he experience of knowing or seeing. 
, which is as much 


d and consciously 


its knowledge; a 
the necessary and suf 
underlying knowledg 
and not merely the condition of t 
Now this immediate self-awareness of unity of Being 


self being aware of Siva as Siva being self-aware, is a more positive 


experience than the preceding one of union of will. Immediate self- 


awareness of this interior ‘Grace’ as Being involves exercise of the will 


of self previously surrendered. If the state of union with s‘aksi may be 
described as knowledge or will devoid of content, the content being 
raised to the level of the condition, the present state implies knowledge 
spected dimension. It is 
er’? of knowledge like the 
s soul. 


acquiring a ‘content’ but ina new and unsu 


knowledge becoming self-aware of the ‘know 
r light to the inward glow of it 


This Awareness (jfdna) of Siva as content more immediate than self’s 


own immediacy, involves also the exercise of the two functions that 
jiccha and Kriya.” The self is now not 


eye turning its gaze from oute 


we distinguished in consciousness, 
merely pure awareness or receptivity but pure Ardour and pure 
Activity. . This is s7va-bhoga. 

The scope for the exercise of the triple functions of sentience 
teristic of self as spirit, constituting bliss experience is defined in the 
following manner :8 an inwatd self-intuitive self-awareness of Siva as 
the subject implies uninterrupted memory (jiidua); forgetfulness is a 


charac- 
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ptivative feature of our experience which can be transcended only in 
divine experience.® Similarly, a perpetual renewal of the resolve to 
dedicate and the accompanying attitude of ontological dependence 
(Sesa-Sest-bhava) towards Siva who is the Transcendent ‘I’ in the self will 
be exercise of £riyd; and ecstatic love for the indwellin g Person within 
Its OWn persona] being; growing from fulness to fulness, will be the reac- 
tion of zcchd. This last element forms the counterpart of the affective 
factor in our experience which makes it bhoga with its hedonic tone.10 
The difference between empirical experience (bhoga) and Unitive Ex- 
perience (siva-bhoga) is with regard to the content only.1! Siva is indeed, 
for such experience, as much the ‘content’ as any object is for empirical 
experience. And just as in self’s empirical experience too, divine ini- 
tiative of the experience takes the form of experiencing with the self, so 
that the self may have experience, in self’s transcendent experience 
(suddha-bhoga) too, Siva ‘experiences’ Himself with self so that self may 
experience Him.!? It is this feature of God ‘experiencing’ Himself with 
self in order to constitute the self’s unhindered Experience, that gives 
this culminating phase of Spiritual life its character as eternal Experience. 
Siva’s primordial ‘oneness’ with self — self having its being ‘under 
the shade of the Divine Feet’!? is an eternally accomplished fact and is 
the precondition of experience. Union of man and God is possible only 
because ofa prior unity of Being. Godisawnifas, a unity that is already 
accomplished. But in order that it may be see God also implies a unio, 
a union which must be entered into before realising God as unity that 
he is and always has been. Not only for a manifestation of selfs know- 
ledge but for its knowledge knowing the content, Spirit (Siva) is the 
ptius and the presupposition. Spirit is the Revelation that gives itself 
unto man as well as the receiving Revelation. Spirit is at once the 
‘outer light’ which reveals vision to the eye of the self, and also the 
Inner Light which pervades the visual content with the vision of the 
self, 


Certain distinctions are, however, to be kept in mind in this account 
of siva-bhoga. Experience of self, and Siva’s ‘experience’ inseparably 
coincident and even coalescent as they are, must still be distinguished in 
so far as self is not as such identical with Siva though always ‘one’ with 
it.49 This ontological distinction is implied in the very concept of God 
as one who knows w7¢/ the knowing self. For, while the knowing self 
is ‘bound’ by its empirical knowledge, Spirit which too knows with it, 
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is nothowever bound. This difference arises from the distinction between 
Spirit as saf and self as sadasat. Knowledge for self implies necessarily 
experience with its twin modes of affective identification and conation. 
Spirit, on the other hand, knows but does not ‘experience’ in the latter 
sense of the term. Experience involves novelty, to be acquainted with 
something newly and implies previous non-acquaintance. Therefore, 
for Spirit which is eternally omniscient (anadi-bodha) there can be no 
‘experience’;!6 the distinctions of jfana, icché and Kriya in the context 
of spirit are symbolic. They do not answer to a mode of experiencing 
as it is in the case of self. In fact it isin relation to the latter that we 
make such distinctions in Spirit. 

Siva’s experience Which underlies self’s experience of Siva must 
therefore be distinguished from the latter. Siva is Bliss itself while self 
‘enjoys’ the Bliss of Siva-1? Siva’s eternal nature as the Transcendent ‘T 
is Bliss per se. Spirit as Consciousness is also equally Self-consciousness. 
It is both Being and Bliss ( dvanda-riipa ).18 Therefore, Siva’s 
experience of Himself which is the implication of siva-bhoga refers only 
to the eternally realised nature of Siva as Bliss. Experience in this con- 
text is a figurative expression of the essence of spirit. In the case of self, 
however, experience relates to experiencing. The continued presence 
of Siva as the ‘knower’ in self’s knowledge of Siva accounts for the 
accomplished character of self’s experience, without involving mcments 
of previous unacquaintance. And yet there is an eternal novelty, a 
perpetual freshness about the experience. 

The above is the significance of the paradox implied in the admission 
that in woksa (siva-bhoga) there is not only the ‘giver’ and the ‘enjoyer’ 
of Bliss but also wa/a the ‘occasioner’ of Bliss experience." The pre- 
sence of all the three is implied in the Experience of Bliss. Presence 
is never inoperative presence of a witness, but acfive presence.*° There- 
fore, just as Bliss experience involves the active function of giving or 
vouchsafing of Experience on the patt of Siva and the active function 
of enjoying on the part of self, similarly it involves an active function 


of wa/a also as in some mysterious sense contributing to, and even con- 


stituting the accomplishement of Bliss as an Experience. 


But how are we to accept this ? Js not ignorance destroyed by 


knowledge ? Truth desttoys error. It is true that wa/a is substantial; 


itis not mere ‘anterior non-existence’ but that on account of which there 
happens to be anterior ‘non-existence’ of the ever-existent /fana. But 
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Substantial as it is,2! it is nevertheless destroyed.** This is the pre- 
Supposition of moksa. How can ma/q’s eternity, and still worse, its 
eternal ‘function’ be conceived compatibly with the ideal of moksa ? 

The solution of this problem is foreshadowed in the answer to the 
question concerning the dissolution or destruction of pasa. In what 
sense 1s wal destroyed P That it is surely destroyed in some sense is 
beyond question. Freedom isa fact. ‘The text says : “Just as a cleans- 
ing seed precipitates the dust of the water, just as light ‘dispels’ dark- 
Ness, just as an antidote counteracts the eflect of poison, Freedom 
implies not the destruction as such of wala but only of its screening 
powets’’,28 

The continuance of mwa/a after a ‘destruction’ of wala-Saktis is sought 

to be explained in various ways consistently with self’s achievement 
of Freedom from bondage. For example, it has been said that selves 
being many in number, when one self attains Freedom, mwa/a would be 
less by one only of its infinite screening powers so that its indefinite 
continuance is conceivable. ‘This solution is unsatisfactory. What 
happens when all the pasus attain freedom ? If pasus are infinite in 
number, not merely indefinitely large, how can there be a real subtrac- 
tion from it from time to time ? The achievement of freedom eVen 
by one pafu would be figurative only.%! 

This criticism is not perhaps fair. Nothing is subtracted nor any- 
thing added. Moksa and bhoga stand only for differences of levels, They 
are continuous stages and do not involve coming in or going out. As 
Uméapati puts it, perhaps the only way of answering the question of the 
number of selves is: The number of the free and the number of unftee 
are equal to the number of the days past since creation and the days yet 
to come.?® 

The real crux by the difficulty in the problem is the meaning of 
‘destruction’. In what sense is ‘destruction’ admissible for mala-sakptj> 
Can something that zs, be destroyed P If Sakti is destroyed in some 
sense, how can ma/a escape destruction ? Swk¢i and saktimat are one. 
If gua is destructible, guzin cannot be indestructible. 

A clue to the solution of this problem is provided in the manner 
in which self is conceived to be ‘de-obstructed’ of its primordial obstruc- 
tion of wa/a in empirical life itself. Ka/z and other tattvas effect a partial 
manifestation of self’s knowledge by counteracting the obscuring sekzi 
of mala to a limited extent.26 An analogy will prove useful. Heat- 
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sensation caused by the stimulus of fire may be counteracted by the 

presence of an obstructive agent so that heat-sensation is not felt des- 

pite the continued presence of the stimulus. Now, there can be anti- 

dotes, such as certain gems which are capable of neutralizing the effect 

of the obstructive agent of the heat-sensation, without tampering with 

the presence of that agent; in exactly the same manner the latter itself 
could do it in its turn in relation to the stimulus. Ma/s-obstruction is 

like the obstructive agent; it obscures the knowledge of self, making 
self’s ‘knowledge’ unfelt in spite of the self remaining itself. Self is 
there, but its knowledge remains unmanifest. Now £a/z and other 
tattvas act as counteracting antidotes to neutralize, partially of courses 
the obstructive function of ma/a so that self may be ‘de-obscured’ and 
consequently permitted to know and act. In this process of counteraction 
the obstructing agent whose function is neutralized does not cease to be 
intact.27_ It continues to exist as before. Only its obscurative function 
is ‘neutralized’, that is, rendered impotent; the sting of its ‘power’ is 
removed. No difference is introduced in the being of wala. 

The continued existence of ma/a when its obscurative function is 
neutralized, is, in a sense, even demanded. The functions of obscuring 
and de-obscuring are enduring functions.- It is not that when kala-tativa 
teactivates the self by ‘de-obscuring’ the effects of ma/a that it ceases to 
function thereafter having done its job. Its function is continuous. 
This is evident negatively in empiritcal life itself; when it ceases to 
function there is no reactivation of consciousness; sleep follows; when 
it functions again there is awakening to consciousness. Does this not 
imply necessarily the continued presence of wala also ? Kala etc. conii- 
nuously prevail against the continuous presence Of ma/a by counteracting 
its obscurative function.”® 

This may be illustrated also by the analogy of light.2® Does light 
‘destroy’ darkness? Surely darkness is dispelled by light, and indeed 
is so only by light. But when darkness is thus dispelled or destroyed 
does it become non-existent ? Nothing that exists, merely ceases to 
exist. It may cease to exist in the same form and under the same 
condition. But surely it cannot decease. That darkness is not as 
such destroyed may be seen from the fact that there is reobscuration by 
darkness when light is withdrawn. ‘Therefore, darkness is not wiped 
out of existence by light. Instead, we may say that it continues to 
‘exist’? even in the presence of the light. Light does not dispel darkness 


27 
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; ; < the 
at one stroke and then withdraw. It continuously prevails agai? af: 


continuously existent darkness by continuously dispelling {229 

The concept of abhibhava—subdual or arrest, holds the sol ies 
for the problem.*!_ Knowledge due to &a/a etc. subdues the obstructiv® 
function of wa/a which subdues the manifestation of knowledge: Light 
subdues the veiling nature of darkness which subdues the manifestation of 
light. The eternity of wa/a too in woksa should be similarly under 
Stood. Bondage and Freedom are in fact continuous and the cones 
nuance of wa/a as the ‘limiting’ factor from the fringe, is identical in 
both. What after all is the difference between bondage and Freedom ? 
Bondage is ‘privation’ of one’s will, a thwarting of compliance pes 
one’s own unrestrained will. Freedom is a privation of this privation, 
a thwarting of the thwarting of will, or positively, it is Bliss Experiences 
a free unhampered exercise of will which is joy itself. Bliss, the distin- 
guishinge mark of woksa is Bliss-experience. Infinity in Infinite Experi- 
ence is actual fulness of living. Plenitude is experience of plenitude. 
Bliss is eternally enjoyed by the privation of Bliss being under ezertal 
subdual. 

The ‘existential’ root of the doctrine of the ‘eternity of the three in 
mukti too is not to be forgotten. It is the mystical experience of Reality 
in tetms of encounter as efernally new.®? One always apprehends the 
€ver-accomplished Absolute Reality, as it were in one’s primary 
intuition. He sees it everytime with a ‘new’ eye. This ever-recurring 
quality of novelty or renewal is illustrated by the instance of the ever- 
fresh never-stale fragrance of flower.3% In the idealised form of love the 
lover finds in the beloved always the ‘new’. His love experience which 
is ineffable is describable only as a perpetual progress from climax to 
climax.34 The mystic’s revelation is the revelation of spiritual life and 
its moments. The life of spirit is not an object of knowledge but life. 
Life is Open only to Life, and can only be known in the concrete 
experience of spirittual life. Example and not proof, living and not 
defining are adequate where existential realities are concerned.*° 
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BOOK I 
CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
SAIVA SIDDHANTA 





The Point of View : 

1. Rene Guenon in his Introduction to the Study of Hindu Doctrines 
(trans. Richard C. Nicholson, Luzac, London, 1945) purporting 
to interpret the spirit of Hindu culture to the west views the issue 
of historicism not merely as a question of method separating the 
western approach to problems of existence and value from the 
Eastern, but one of principle. The crucial distinction is between 
‘the ‘universal’? and the: ‘individual’ orders. “The contingent, 
the accidental and the variable belong essentially to the individual 
domain’. ‘They are what condition “The individual aspect of 
things in its manifold modalities’ with regard to the quest after 
the universal, however, ‘all that can alter with time and place’ is 
on the one hand the manner of expression ‘admitting of indefinite 
variation’? and on the other hand ‘the degree of knowledge or 
ignorance of it to be found among men’. Metaphysical knowledge 
implies ‘permanent and changeless certitude’. Likewise in his 
other book Man and His Becoming, according to the Vedanta, (Luzac, 

London, 1945) Guenon says that ‘in the metaphysical order 
there can be no place at all for ‘specialisation’ (p. 3). 

For a totally and typically different orientation, see Richard 

- Niebuhr’s The Meaning of Revelation (Macmillan, 1960). The his- 
torical relativist position is spiritedly advocated. There is no 
such thing as purely objective thought as the scholastics and men 
of enlightenment may have believed. There is only historically 
and socially conditioned thought. “There is no neutral stand- 
point and no faithless situation from which approach can be made 
to that which is inseparable from faith’ (pp. 37-38). 

The two extreme attitudes, in a sense imposed by their 
respective material for study are not, however, unrecoficilable. 
Knowledge and certitude need not mean uncommittedness and 
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neutrality. Nor does committed attitude mean adoption of his- 
torical relativist position. In the existentialist, and not an idealis- 
tic, interpretation that is offered here a strictly historical approach 
with its overtones of scientific naturalism is avoided. 

The pre-philosophical matrix from which Saiva Siddhanta emerged 
historically speaking comprises of poetry, festivals, laws, art and 
folklore and above all the genius of Tamil language itself without 
which Saiva Siddhanta as we know it could not have developed. 
For an illuminating treatment of Saivism understood as an 
outlook on life rather than as a ‘sectarian’ religion ora ‘scho- 
lastic’ philosophy, from the angle of Tamil language, literature 
and folklore see Meenaksisundaram, T. P. Satvism and Tami] 
Literature. Saiva Siddhanta, Vol. 1, No. 1, 1966. 

For a concept of structure of religion set forth in generic 
terms derived from an analysis of human existence see John 
E, Smith, The Structure of Religion, Religious Studies, Vol. 4 
No. 1, (1966). 

The only issue that has engaged the attention of writers of Indian 
philosophy from the standpoint of historical inter-connectedness 
is the relation of Buddhism and Vedanta : Symposium on Bud- 
dhism and Vedanta, Proceedings of Indian Philosophical Con. 
gress, Amalner, 1954; Buddhism and Vedanta, Seminar Proceed. 
ings, Centre of Advanced Study in Philosophy, Banaras Hindy 
University, 1969. 

Saiva Siddhanta as a theo-philosophy approximates to the 
Christian concept of ‘theology’ — logos about things divine, under. 


> 


stood expressly as participation in and reflection upon teligious 
faith even though ‘faith’ itself here would mean primarily some 
kind of intellectual or mystical intuition. See Infra. Note 11. 
For an account of the antiquity of Saiva Siddhanta see Narayana 
Iyer C. V. Origin and Early History of Saivism in South India, Uni- 
versity of Madras, 1936; Nilakanta Sastri K. A. Development of 
Religion in South India, Madras, 1963; Maraimalai adikal, Taig, 
matam, 1939. 

The value of.an anthropological or archaeological approach to 
religion is not minimised. What is questioned is the implied 
antiquarianism and the attitude to the alleged facts that go to 
constitute the history as if they are objective, neutral events to be 
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recorded and repeated. Cults and beliefs relate to meanings which 
need to be interpreted rather than recorded. 

‘yat prasiddham anatiprasiddhanca’, Srikantha, SKB, Vol. 1, p. 20. 
Meykandar, the Founder-preceptor of Saiva-Siddhanta is des- 
cribed by one of his pupils as ‘the one that could point at the false, 
make possible its removal and point at the true or the real of the 
nature of Intelligence and Bliss’, Unmai Vilakkam, 1. 

‘punthi vattattil pukundu nindrinaip poyyenbano ?? Appar 4 
31, 4. 

Faith is used here in the sense of fides. awareness of God, not the 
mere attitude of trust towards God (fiducia). It is also an attitude 
of will without abandoning its primarily cognitive character. 

The Upanisadic expression of faith is ‘bhava-grahyam’ (Svetas. 
Up. 5, 14) ‘the grasping faith, i.e. faith that grasps being, the faith 
of the Affirmation. 

For a fuller analysis of the Saiva concept of faith as ‘bhava’ 
or ‘mahabhava’, see Vayaviya sambita 3, 38 : Itis what is attained 
after the arising of non-attachment to sense in consequence of the 
advent of knowledge, and what in its turn predisposes towards an 
intensification or deepening of knowledge in the form of medita- 
tion and the ensuing union or integration; integration with Grace, 
by which Liberation is achieved. Achieving of liberation is a goal 


in which bhava cuts across all order and gradation in terms of birth, 


age, status and even merit. ibid 39-45. 
The Jocns classicus of Saiva Siddhanta from the point of 


view of faith understood in this precise sense is Periya-Puranam 
which represents, like Upanisads in relation to the Veda, the 
‘end’ of the Saiva canon. See infra sec. on ‘Saiva Siddhanta 
Literature’. 

Manikkavacagat’s descriptive phrase of ‘belonging to Thy 
feet’ used appositionally to ‘faith’ brings out the sense of Integra- 
tion with Grace : ‘un tiruvadikkam pavame aru/y kandai’ T7ruva- 
cakam 5,5. ‘Payam’, which G. U. Pope rather inadequately trans- 
lates as ‘life’ is really the bhava, the true Occurrence (Cf. the 
suffix in ‘sambhava’) or Happening of Divine Descent. 

Otto, R., The Idea of the Holy, trans. John. W. Harvey 2nd ed. 
Oxford Univ. Press, New York, 1950. 
Tiruvacakam 10, 13; 11, 18. 
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he 
Cf. ‘No other truth there is than #o be Thine’ Ibid. 5> 81. Te 


locative (‘unkanandri’) brings out the sense of continuity: It ts 
the same in sense as the dative of ‘etamitah pretyabhi cambhavi- 
tismi’? of Srikantha BS 3, 2. 31 which is suggestive of ultimacy #s 
the Good (prapyatva). 

Cf. ‘atmaiva hi atmano bandhuh atmaiva ripuratmanal’ Bhagavad 
Gita VI, 5. 

Saiva Siddhanta is critical of all varieties and sha 
(ekatma-vada) including the monism of the word (gabda-brahma- 
vada). Sarvatma gambhu considers BS itself ‘extrinsic’ tO Sat See 
because of its overtones of ekatma-vada. (Siddbanta Prakasika, 


des of monies 


Sastra prakaranam. See below sec. on ‘Meaning of Saiva Siddhanta’). 
The principle of identification of the Vedic texts, which Edger 
im’ (The 


ton considers as the underlying motive of Vedic ‘monis 
Beginnings of Indian Philosophy, Allen and, Unwin, 1965, London, 
p. 22) is elaborated into a sustained doctrine of homology bet- 
ween macro-and micro-cosm in the Saivagama and conclusions 
of a non-monistic kind but non-dualistic in import ate drawn from 
it. Cf. the doctrine of asta mirta of Isana appearing in its eight- 
fold form of the Vayaviya sanhita 2, 2, 12 ff. The doctrine isha 
attempt to preserve the transcendence of God without overlooking 
His non-dual relationship with the world of phenomena. For the 
metaphysical and theological distinction between this doctrine 
and the Vedantic monism and pantheism Cf. Dasgupta, So: INe 
History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. 5 (Cambridge; 1954), p.- 120: 

The Mystical Element of Religion, Vol. 1. Preface to the Second 
Edn. p. xvi, London, 1908. 

This is the upshot of Umapati’s nirakarana of (1) aikyavada mo- 
nism, (2) nimitta-karana-parinama-vada monism. SN 6 and 12 
sections. Cf. also the cynicism of his rematks in refuting the 
Saiva-vada parodying a line from Tiravacakam (22, 7), ibid sec. 13 
lines 55-62. , 

Indeed the Given is not given except in the intuition and commu- 
nion of self with it. Though it does not exist otherwise for the 
self, this communion itself is not effected at the initiative of self. 
The Given in the communion has the initiative. The religious 
paradox is that God is at once the content of faith and also what 
alone can produce of cause such faith. (Cf. ‘By His Grace alone, 
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bowing before 


the Endand th, 
as bi-unal, 


His feet? of Tiruvacakam 1, line 18). He is at once 
¢ Means. For the significance of the concept of God 
absolute-concrete, being-will, male-female and illu- 
minatton-vibrancy See infra Ch. 7, sec. on ‘God as Divine Will’. 
This 1s fully brought Out by Meykandar in One udaharana venba 
SNP 6.2.5. 


‘ade ennum onru anru’. bid. 6.2.5. 
‘adu anri veré aduvenrari arivum angundé’ b/d. 
‘adu eMraria irand 
ibid. 

In the terminology of Saiva Siddhanta it is the interpenetration 
of selfs iccha, jfiana and kriya by the iccha, jfana, kriya of Siva- 
Sakti. See Ch. 14. 


allan; an garivul #irra/ ariyum arive Sivamunman. 


25 & 26. The homology between the orders of cosmos and the indi- 


27. 


28. 


29. 





cations. 


vidual which is a recurrent theme of the Brahmanas is systematised 
into a doctrine in the Saivagama literature especially in the yoga 
and vidya Padas. This has led scholars like Y. V. Ramana Sastri 
to trace the Origin of Saivagama literature to the Brahmanas. See 
Ramanan, V. V., A Synopsis of the Lectures on the Saivagamas; 
Siddbanta Dipiké, Vol. VIII, No. 1., 1909. ‘y 
An outline of Saiva Siddhanta as a ‘phenomenology’ of spiritual 
life is given in chapters 14 and 15, infra. by way of expounding the 
doctrine in Dasa karyani. 
For elucidation of the meaning of the concept of pramana See Ch. 
11. Sec. On ‘the General conception of Pram§na.’ 
The classical style adopted in their bhasyas by the acaryas ane 
taken Over from the Parva Mimamsa, is that of devoting a es e 
section to a theme and artanging the sections systematical y: 
The sections called adhikarana are factorised in the heck red pouk 5 
(1) theme (visaya, pratijfia), (2) questioning of the theme aa a 
(3) the prima-facie view (pirva-paksa), (4) answers to the rate 
tions of No. 3 (Siddhanta), (5) inter-connection of lets sec nie 
(sangati) ; sOme scriptural texts ate intended as the subject m 

e j -vakvya). 
is PRT ars Peis commentary written by re 
on his own SNP, follows this classical style with suitable mod1fi- 
There are no visaya-vakyas of either the Veda or agama 


on though Meykandar makes frequent teferences to them. 
eve q , 
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The structure of his varttika is to give the upshot of the satra 
summarily in the beginning and subdivide it under several adhi- 
karanas. The adhikarana has three limbs (1) the proposition 
(merkol), (2) reason (etu), (3) illustration (udaharana). 

This answers objections often and rightly made that sometimes 
the positions of rival schools presented are not historically 
accurate. 


As examples, may be cited the 3rd and 7th sitra of SNP. 

This acquires a special significance in Saiva Siddhanta for which 
anubhava is an epistemological category. infra Ch. 11. sec. on 
the Nature of Knowledge. 

For the overlap of the different parts, each of which reproduces 


the entire system, from its own angle, see the analyses and struc. 
ture of Books 2-5. 


The coherence of the scheme is not to be understood to mean a 
logical or rational coherence. ‘The necessity and the universality 
of the scheme do not consist in that violation of it would mean 
violation of rationality. It would mean violation of meaning itself, 
From this point of view a title like ‘A Logical Presentation of 
Saiva Siddhanta’ (which is incidentally the title of John Piet’s clearly 
written book) is highly misleading. 

For example, in analysing the concept of God, Saiva Siddhintg 
is exercised in drawing a sharp line between God and the nop- 
God. The latter comprising not only the non-intelligent world of 
matter but also the intelligent self, SNP. 1. Likewise in analysing 
self it fights against equating the self with not self of every king 
on the one hand, and with God on the other SNP. 3. 

The first edition of Paranjoti, V., Saiva Siddhanta, Luzac & Co, 
1938, is a modern classic on the subject treated as a half-way house 
to absolutisms of the variety of Bradley and Advaita Vedanta. 
The modern classic of Saiva Siddhanta treated as needing to be 
complemented by a thorough-going theism of the Christian type 
is Schomerus, H. W., Der Saiva-Siddhanta, Leipzig, 1912. 


Formative Concepts of Saiva Siddhanta : 


For a general understanding of the term ‘Absolutism’ used in the 
context of Indian philosophy see Murti T. R. V., The Central Philo- 
sophy of Buddhism, Allen and Unwin, 1955, pp. 320-322. 


J 
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hy’ of the three 


Srikumara gives a plausible account of the ‘w 
categories of Saivism TP. p. 24 : If pasu, the one subject to sarnsara, 
“were not accepted, in the absence of a raison a’etre for either sam~- 
rised by the polarities of good and the not-good, birth 


sara characte 
pleasure and pain or, cessation of sarnsara and its 


and mortality, 
characteristics, the entire corpus of scripture-Sruti, smrti, itihasa, 


bearing on the one theme of Bondage and Freedom, 


purana e/¢. 
hat is otherwise unknown will become 


purporting to reveal w 
pointless. Likewise were pasa the source of sarhsara and strati- 
fied as three-fold were not accepted, there would also be in the 


absence of body e/¢. no question of movement to Heaven and 
Hell, births and deaths, the self being intrinsically devoid of 
Pati too, the Lord of sarhsara, were he not accepted, 
there could not arise the question of cosmic functions of Creation, 
vation and Destruction, subjection to the bonds of good and 
good and liberation therefrom, individual selves being 


niscient and devoid of freedom of taking on bodies. 


motion. 


Preser 
the not- 


non-om 
Cf Umapati quotes as sampradayika vacanam 
‘Pauskare ca matange’sta sapta svayatnbhuve tatha 

pafico’ktah sri parakhye ca mrgendradau trayassmrtah.’ (PB. 13). 
r verse. ‘sapta svayambhuve proktah 


Sivagra yogin cites a simila 
grimatparakhye pafico’ktah padarthah 


sat pauskaramatangayoh, 
raurave trayah.’ Sp. P. 28. 
It is not surprising that h 
a point of departure for pl 


istorically speaking the Sankhya proved 
uralistic, realistic and empirical develop- 
ments on the one side and absolutistic developments on the other. 
The inherent instability of sankhya dualism stimulated evolution 
of religio-philosophical thought in different directions. See Murti, 
T. R. V. The Central Philosophy of Buddhism, Allen and Unwin, Lon- 
don, 1955. pp. 62-63. For Sankhya as a logically possible basis 
for the Saiva Siddhanta metaphysics of three reals, see Suryana- 
rayana Sastri S.S. The Sankhya Karika Introduction, p. xiv. 
Murti, op. cit. p. 65. 

For the distinction between dt 
rejection of the identity of non-di 


Ch. 5, Sec. ‘God as Non-dual’. 
The Saiva monist will however interpret the three-foldness of 


beings modes as not ultimate but as internal differentiations of one 


stinction and difference and for 
stinction and identity see zafra 
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10. 


1: 


12. 


13; 


plenary Reality, just as water is the only reality which because of 
adjuncts appear in manifold forms like waves and foams. Sri- 
kumara op. cit. p. 24. 
Pati, pasu and paéa are sopadhika; Sivam, atman and mala are 
nirupadhika, SSUM p.17. For the co-incidence of the three in 
their ‘essential’ unity in moksa see infra Ch. 16. 
Ch Stryanarayana Sastri S. S., The Sivadvaita of Srikantha, Univer- 
sity of Madras, 1930, p. 258. 
For understanding of Advaita to mean the paradox of the other 
which yet is not unrelated infra Ch. 5, Sec. on ‘God as Non-dual’, 
Though limitation or finitude is conditional (sopadhika) and free- 
dom from limitation or finitude is unconditional (nitupadhika) 
Saiva Siddhanta admits the paradox that the limitation or unfreedom 
of the limited being is unconditionally conditional (anadi bandham) 
and likewise being is ‘unconditionally’ unconditional (anadi mukti) 
See Kirana Agama opening lines of Maya patala of (vidya pada) 
‘visuddhah sphatikah kasmat kasmat tamrath sakalikam; yathasmin 
na nimittam hi tatha naiva givatmanoh.’ Also cited PB. p. 14; 
Also N 6 lines. 

Another way of stating it would be : God the creator does 
not have ot possess freedom; he is free. Likewise the creaturely soul 
does not have defilement; he 7s defiled. 

In the minimal sense on sheer ‘existence’ of the three ultimates of 
the system only paéa is existent (sat); in the sense of existence which 
carries with it the sense of awareness of itself pagu is conscious 
existent (sat and cit); in the sense of existence understood as ecs- 
tatic existence pati alone is entitled to it (sat, cit and ananda) MNP, 
p- 74. See also infra Note 18, Ch. 15. 

In answer to the question ‘patiéca kirnh vidho jfieyassadhikara~ 
pade sthitah, sivagca kidrsah prokto yo’dhikara-vivarjitah’? the 
reply that is given differentiating the two concepts are : ‘patis- 
sadasivo jfieyo mantratma mantra-vigrahah, satva-mantradhipas- 
casau srsti-sarnharakdrakah. patireva -samakhydtassarva-kama- 
phalapradah, sthilassiksmo vimisrisca evath fupastu samsmrtah, 
Sivo vastu paras tasman mantratito nirafijanah, niramayo niradharo 
vatna-ripa-vivarjitah, satvajfias-sarvagas-santas-sarvatma sarvato 
mukhah, atindriyo niralambhas-susiksmasg-sasvato dhruvah, sa eva 
bhagavan, eel hyaprameyo hyanaupamah, bahirantar-vibhagena 
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19. 
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tile tailamiva sthitah’ Sarvajfottara Agama, padartha vicira praka- 

ranam, verses 43-47. 

Cf. Sambandar’s mode of reference to the divine presence by the 

demonstrative pronoun ‘ivan’, he that is close by, in the vety first 

decad sung by him at sirkali. 

Meykandar makes frequent use of the name, meaning literally the 
seer of truth, in SNP implying that the real nature of asat cannot 
be known without a prior knowledge of sat (mey). — 

Cf. also Nitambavazakiar’s invocation to Meykandar : He that 
could expound the unexcelled Inculcation of Siva-jfiana by knowing 
the true path as ‘this is the non-abiding, and this is the ever abiding’, 
Sethu Puranam, Navalar ed. p. 3. 

The profane as the ‘impure’ and the sacred as the pure and also 
the purificatory receive special attention in Saiva Siddhanta. The 
concepts of mala and Siva are understood’as terms of contrast ano- 
ther name for Sivatva being nirmalatva: ‘mummalam vittu 
ninmalanodu nindridal muttiy@’, Parapakkan 32. Also, ‘niarvadhika- 
maya-niskalanka sivatva-praptir hi muktih. . . nirasta- 


paramananda | 
kd-niratigaya-mangalaspadarh hi sivatvam.’ 


samasta-dosa-kalanka-san 

Srikantha, BS 4, 1, 3. Cf. also the upanisadic expressions : 
Sukram (Katha up 6, 17) visuddham (Svetas Up 3, 1). 

Srikantha also quotes as the Mundaka text the following 
(which is not found in the existing texts of the Upanisad) : ‘yas- 
candalag-siva iti vacarh vadet tena saha sarhnvada tena saha samvasa 


tena saha bhufijita’ BS 4, 1, 16. 

The ‘enslaving’ character of the world, 
natute are the outcome of objectification due to mala. 
too though a lamp unto one’s way in a night of darkness (‘vidi 
alavam vilakkanaya mayai’ TAP 3, 10) isa species of darkness, the 
overwhelming gloom of the night renders as it were the feeble 
light also gloomy. SVP 70. See infra Ch. 14 Sec. on ‘Prelimi- 
naties and Accessories to Knowledge’. 

The contrast of sat and asat is expounded in the sixth sutra of SNP 


and then in the seventh the contrast of ‘sadasat’? from either of 
- the self that is neither of the two (‘irandala 


the determinations of 
The ‘world’ 
vam 


them is set forth 
anma’) SNP. 7. : 
Um§pati begins his SVP, with words which imply that acceptance 


of the three categories of pati, pagu and pasa is not the point of 
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view of any particular metaphysique but the structural presupposi- 
tion common alike to scriptures and also to arts and sciences, in 
short to any discipline that is addressedto man. ibid, 13, first line. 
Arunandi defines the distinctiveness of Saiva Siddhanta in these 
words : “pati pasu pasam seritinp pakar Sivanaik kattum nanmitgam? 
Supakkam. 8, 22. 

Saiva Siddhanta implies this criticism in its refutation of the Dvai- 
tin’s interpretation of ‘Advaita’, infra Ch. 5, sec. ‘God as Non-dual?, 
According to some modern interpreters of Dvaita-Vedanta Madhya 
is the most consistent monist in the above sense : ‘Madhva 
in his exposition of Brahma-mimarhsa brought the wonissy 
expounded by the vedas and the upanisads to its culmination? 
Raghavendrachar H. N, Madhva’s Brahma-Mimamsa, ‘The Cultural] 
Heritage of India’ Vol. III, p. 331,. Calcutta, 1953: Seevalso by 
the same author ‘Dygita Philosophy and its Place in the Vedanta, 
Mysore University 1939, and ‘Conception of Svatantra’, Mysore 
Vniversity, 1941, 


Cf. also Berdyaey’s penetrating analyses of Calvinism ang 
Barthianism and of the belief that God is everything and man 
nothing, Spirit and Reality Geoffrey Bles, 1946, p. 133. 
infra Ch. 5 sec. ‘God as Non-dual’. 


Meaning of Saiva Siddhanta 
The groupings are made by the Saivagamas themselves : ‘sthilar, 
ca stiksmath caiva samayam dyividham bhavet, sthilath bahygy 
iti proktarh siksmam abhyantaram startam’ Yogajam cited NVM 
p- 24, Also ‘lokayato’tha bauddhagcarhato mimaths4 eva ca, 
mayavadah paficaritrarh sadete samaya-bahip Saivath pasupatary 
vamam bhairavarn tu mahivrtam kalamukhamiti khyatam antah 
samayastakatn’ Ajita cited ibid, pp. 2, 3. 
Meykandar makes a fling at the out-group in the opening colophon 
venba to SNP : ‘kelim puran’. Arunandi refers to the outer- 
fold and the inner-fold schools Supakkam, 8, 11 and Umapati speaks 
of those belonging to the inner and those who are of the outer, 
SVP, 7. Manikkavacakar speaks of God who is ‘far from those 
without’, Tiravacakam 1, line 8 : (purattar).. See also infra Ch, 
14, sec. ‘Atmasguddhi and Siva-daréana’ Note 14. 
‘Putaccamayat tavatkkirulai akaccamayat toliyay’ SvP 7. 


10, 


10 


12. 


13, 
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Popular expositions, catechism and polemical writings of Indian 
religious systems and specially Saiva Siddhanta adopt a ladder- 
theory of refutation of rival systems. Supakkam 8, 11 apparently 
presents a ladder-theory but in another verse (8, 13) the author 
reconciles it with the ideal of samanvaya which is the true spirit 
of the Veda and the Agama. 

Infra sec. ‘Formative Factors of Saiva Siddhanta’. 

See Indian Philosophical Annual vol. 5, 

Centre of Advanced Study in Philosophy, University of Madras, 
1971 for a seminar discussion on the meaning of Liberation as a 


philosophical ideal. 

Mapadiam pp. 41,42. 

Supakkam 8, 13 reflects in spirit if not in letter the samanvaya 
thus interpreted. 

For a similar contemporary attempt vide Paul Weiss, Modes of 
Being (Southern Illinois Uni. Carbondala 1958) and for a criticism 
of its rationalistic overtones consult John Wild’s review article, 
Weiss’s Four-Fold Universe, Review of Metaphysics, 1958, xi, pp- 
610-36. 

‘siddhanta eva siddhantah pirvapaksas-tatah pare’ RT, 11 
Cf. the distinction between ‘sankalpa’ and ‘sannidht’ 
cit sannidhau’ SJB, 7 SB p 349; Also pp zbid pp 332-333 ; infra 
Ch. 6 sec, ‘God as the inner illuminer of experience’. 

This is what lends reai edge to anti-theistic ‘heresy’ and provokes 
the wrath of the theist. Cf. <Sudar vittulan engal Sodi... .iraiye 
vandu sarmingale’ of Sambandar addressed, presumably, to the 
heretical Jainas and the Buddhists. 

The sub-classification under the’ ‘Inner’ and» “Quter;, groups 
of schools is traceable before Mapadiam which handles it with 
ereat analytic clarity and rigor to NVM: Velliambala vanat of 
Dharma puram in his commentaries gives a highly diffuse expo- 
sition of the overlapping group of ‘Inner-outer’ claiming to begin 
where Parapakkam left off : NVM p 2. 

Parapakkam adds to the list the Ajivaka-mata and gives an ¢XpO- 
sition and criticism of the school. The Ajivakas are heretical 
€ven according to the ‘heretic’s’ own standard. See mfra Ch. 6 
sec. “The Moral argument for God vis-a-vis karma’ for an analysis 
of rejection of freedom empirical and transcendental alike of the 
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Ajivakas. Cf. also Basham A.L., History and Doctrine of the 
Ajivakas, London 1951. 

Sita Samhita 

infra Ch. 11, sec. “The self, its existence and states’. 

An unchanging self is not incompatible with the notion of 
self’s subjection to fluctuation of states of consciousness. Self 
is by definition what is impervious to change though in substance 
and function it is susceptible, to obstruction and de-obstruction, 
See reference anzfe note 15. 

For a historical account of these encounters, see Mayilai Seeni 
Venkatasamy, ‘Pauttamum tamizum?’ (1949 kazakam, Mac#as) 
‘Sainamum tamizum’ (1951 kazakam, , Madras) 

Tu (vetse,10) and TKP (verses 16-21) interpret the theological 
significance of these encountets and the revelatory character of the 
miracles on the lives of the Saiva Saints. : 
Cf, the refutation of the Ssamudayatma-vada of self as skandhas in 
SNP: 3.7 

Cf. ‘tattva-darsanam’ infra Ch. 14 

Mapadiam pp 52-63 

For understanding of Brahminical dargana as patterned on substance 

in contradistinction to Buddhism, see Murti op cit pp 11-14 

For the notion of self-understanding through self-transcendence 
see infra Ch. 14. 

For the ontological distinction of self and Spirit zafra Ch. 11 sec, 
“The self, its existence and states’. 

Cf. the distinction between the Sankhya concept of purusa as 
cinmatra vigesa and the Saiva Siddhanta concept of caitanya as 
drk kriyatmaka (MA 2,14,15) : 

See Jaimini’s loka-vedadhikarana-nyaya. The Mimarnsa nyadyas 

are application of commonsense to understand Vedic passages, 

infra Ch. 13 sec. ‘Examination of Extrinsic Apprehension of Validity’ 
See SB pp 23, 24 for statement and refutation of the Mimamsa 
position. : 

The /ocus classicus is Satkatra’s commentaty BS 1, 1. 1; also the 
opening words of his commentary on Gita. 

Cf. Sankara’s distinction of the Sruti texts into para and apara, 
The vidya-tattvas are accepted with modifications and under dif- 

ferent labels by the generality of the Tantric Schools. For extracts 
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from relevant tantras of Vama Bhairava and Daksina relating to 
tattvas see NVM pp 20-46; 50-168 

The limiting power of Reality is maya and its kaficukas; pirnatva 
is not attained so long as maya and her kaficukas operate. Such 
is the concept of bondage and liberation of this group. 

NVM op cit p. 160-172. Le 
The concept of ‘special’ revelation of Saiva Siddhanta (see below) 
derives from the Tantra even though as originally conceived their 
validity was acknowledged in lieu of that of the Veda. | 
Exclusion of Aikhya-vada from the Saiva group is due to its non- 
recognition of mala. NVM pp 295-299. 

Cf. Badarayana’s rejection of their’ ‘exclusive’ theism as unintelli- 
gible (asimafijasya) BS 11, 2, 37. 

Likewise the decisive question for Saiva Siddhainta vis-a-vis 
Schools of Saivism will be : what does Freedom as Experience 


mean ? . 
Maurice Cranston, Freedom (Longman’s) London, 1954, p. 6. 


infra Ch. 15 last part. 

Albert Schweitzer, Indian Thought and its Development 

For elucidation of the meaning of mala as entailing the distinction 
of Bondage and Liberation, see infra Ch. 10 sec, “Arguments for 


Mala’ 

Parapakkam 8, 23. . 

For the role of mediation See infra Ch. 9, sec. “The Concept of 
Bindu’. 

TAP 6, 2; Mapadiam p. 45. 

‘siddhanto vedasatatvat’ (suprabheda) ‘vedasiram idarh tantram’ 
(Makuta) ‘vedantartham idarh jfanarh siddhantam paramarh 
gSubham’ (Makuta) cited Sendilnadaier S‘vajftdnabodha vacana- 
lamkara Dipam p. 17. | 

Sometimes a Suddhagaiva-vada is added to the list and the first 
two, namely, pasina-vada and bheda-vada, identified bringing the 
total again to six. Mapadiam p. 44 ( Cf. also the Agamic citation : 


*$aiva-bhedam pravaksyami aikhya-pasanavadinau 
bhedavadi samavadi sankranti ca’vikaravan parinami ca gaivasca 


siddhanti parairitah? NVM p 19. 
SN Pasanavadi sankalpam and Bhedavadi safikalpam; NVM PP 
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For the Sivasamavada concept of samata as the sense of identity 
Supakkam ©, 9. Jfianaprakdsar’s Com. Also sbid 8, 30): ‘karu- 
daran po/ nitppan’ and the same commentary. 

infra Ch. 7, sec. ‘God and Absolute’ 

SURSOo: 

For a refutation of the Sivadvaitin’s implied concept of mergence 
See SN. nimitta-karana-parinamavada-nirikaranam, lines 122, 123 
and Saiva-vadi-sankalpa-nirakaranam lines 55 to 65. 

Velliyambala Tambiran (MNP p 169) distinguishes between the 
goals of abhivyakti of the generality of Karmavarana Siddhanta 
(asta prakarana) and of ananda of the Jfanavarana Siddhanta 
(Meykanda sAastra) 


Formative Factors of Saiva Siddhanta 


The scriptural sources of Saiva Siddhanta unlike the case of 
Vedanta include many heterogenous items of not equal importance 
though ultimately held to be ‘one ’ in meaning. Scripture as Re- 
velatory source is acknowledged in three levels general, special 
and personal, the second illumining the first and the third illumi- 
ning both. They are therefore treated under the title of form- 
ative or operative factors. 

Republic VI 508 b-509 b. The Collected Dialogues of Plato ed. Edith 
Hamilton and Huntington Cairns, Pantheon, 1961. 

Supakkam 8, 9 and 10 Siva Jana yogin’s com. 

‘astadasanam vidyanarh bhinnavartmanam’ PA 7, 61 ff. 

ibid 7, 63 to 66 


Tirumandiram states it both negatively and positively : “Vedattai 
vitta aramillai vedattin, Sdattahum aramellam ula’ verse 61. 
Even for the Neo-Saivite who tends to dispute the ‘vedic’ authority 
for Saiva Siddhanta it is some Veda, may be different from the ex- 
isting recensions, that is acclaimed as the normative. See Sub- 
ramanya Pillai, K, Tirunanmarai vilakkam kazakam, 1931, 

SNP 30. : 

The verdict of the generality of Hindu tradition about the Veda 
that it is one continuous, homogeneous tradition is striking. For 
a most sustained demonstration of this in relation to Saivism, Cf. 
Haradatta’s Sruti Sakti Mala, Kazakam, Madras 1925 and Appaya’s 
Siva Tattva Viveka, Harihara Sastri, 1895 
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The Veda as a single body of doctriswe presents difficulties for the 


exegete. Saiva Siddhanta tends not to see in it a succession of 
adoration of Gods all expressive of the same fundamental intuition 


of one God in different ways. Rather we should see them as 2 


present attempt to clarify what is seen at first only obscurely 
and hesitatingly. So much so the Saivite would insist that what 
is central or crucial in it adumbrated in various ways is indispen- 
sable to a correct understanding of the other ‘non-central’ “non-- 
crucial’ passages, rather than vice versa. Thus the task of exegesis 
that becomes a necessary part of self-understanding of Upanisads 
is demanded for the understanding of Vedas themselves. 
Appar 5, 100, 1, aha hae 
Sambandar 3, 108, 7. Also Cf. the descriptive expression used for 
the Veda by the Saiva hymnists in general and before them by 
Tirnkkural and the generality of classical Tamil literary tradition, 
namely, marat. See infra Ch. 7 sec. on “God and Absolute’ Note 
no. 8. 
Vajasaneyi S amhita XVI; Taittriya Samhita IV, 4 
15, 16. Mapadiam p. 367. 
Cf. Sita Sambita 4 22. 
Mapadiam 370. 


Cf. ‘sacanat sitram’. Appaya’s remark ‘na sitranam arthantara- 


mapi bhavadvaryam uchitam’ Siva Tativa Viveka op. cit., p. 37. 


The Saivagama contains oblique criticisms of the sitra 


literature of Brahminical Hinduism, namely, those of Kanada, 
Kapila, Patafijali, Jaiminiand even Badarayana, and places them on 
grounds of common ‘exotericism’ on pat with the heterodox 
systems classing them together under the label of ‘external’ 


(bahya) 

‘sugato yadi satvajiiah kapilo ne’ ti ka prama 

athobhavapi sarvajiiau matibhedas-tayoh katham’ 

is an oft-quoted verse in the ptakarana texts relating to the 
Saivagama. 

Saiva Siddhanta as the name of the Saivagama is naturally the 
eatlier and more popular use of it. The Trika tradition refers to 
the body of twenty-eight Saivagamas as Saiva Siddhanta and the 
pursuants of the tradition as Saiddhantikas. Tantraloka Vol 1, 37- 


48 commentary (Kasmir Granthavali, 1939) — 
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Cf. BS 11, 3, 1. 

SVP 51 and 99 for the equation of general-specific with bondage- 
liberation. 

Cf. the connotation of the. name Meykandiar, the truth-seer, 
Meykandar is perhaps thus named because of his frequent use of 
this expression In. his’ varttika : 3, 6,1;6,.1, 1;.6, 2,0; 6, 2; 2,578) 
3,1; 10, 2, 4. Apparently, the use of the expression ‘true’ to 
refer to the Agama in contra-distinction to the Veda amounts to 
a qualified acceptance of Vedic authority accepting it only to 
the extent that it does not conflict with the Agama : The 
Kamika says, ‘vaidikarn sarva-sangrahyam §aiva-vakyavirodhy 
(cited MNP p 11). But underlying this condition is this faith 
that the Veda intrinsically can never be in conflict with the 
Agama, no more than it is in conflict with itself. 

On the Advaitin’s view this amounts to a distinction between 
Reality and Appearance. Appearance is not nothing but what 
depends on the Real even for its appearance. But if it depends on 
the Real even for its appearance its dependence is more primary 
and its character as bare appearence is only an interpretation of its 
dependence. : 

Tirumandiram 2397 


(28,29. ‘vayam tu vedasivagamayor bhedatmh na pasyamah. vede’pi 


30. 
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Sivagamia iti vyavaharo yuktah, tasya tatkartrkatvat. atah Siva- 
gamo dvividhah traivatnakavisayas-sarvavisayasce’ti.” SKB. 2.2.38. 
Srikantha does not say that the Veda is meant for the three castes 
and Agama for the fourth. The distinction made in connection 
with the question of competence is between the initiate and the 
non-initiate—the éuddha and the aguddha from a// the four 
classes 1 brabmanah ksatriyo vaisyah éudrag-gaddha-kulodbhayah, 
Acaryaste hi vijneya ninyesantu kadacana’, Suprabheda Agama cited 
MNP p. 11. PB cites the citation from SKB and interprets it to 
mean ‘vedastvapakvadihikari-visayah gaivagamastu pakvadhikari- 
visaya iti, p. 10. 

The transcendence of social morality in a theonomous way of life 
is the theme of Periyapurazam. See below. 

‘sarnskrtaih prakrtair-vakyair-yas-ca gisyanuripatah, desga-bhisa- 
dyupayaisca bodhayet sa guruh smrtah.’ This is the admission of 
Agama itself (Stva-dharmottara, cited in NVM p. 31). Tirumular’s 
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Tirnmandiram is itself Saivagama : ‘sindaicheydagamam seppalu- 
trene’. .v. 105: 

Recent focus of interest in the dimension of ‘thou’ is a reaction or 
counterpoise to concentration on the world of ‘it’—the Eswe/lt 
and the fatal technocratic developments which are its consequences. 
But in the case of the Saiva canons (Tirumurais) the xer/ge7st which 
occasioned the rise of a theology of ‘thou’ as in Tirumurai and 
Divyaprabandha is not science or technology and an antecedent 
pre-occupation with it but a spirituality of ‘It’. 

The intuition is ofthe Thou in vivid concrete imagery. Though 
the philosophy of Tirumurai is the same as that of the Saivigama, 
the Agama account is abstract enunciation in the third person 
about the divine, on the ‘thither’ side of the confrontation of ‘T’ 
and ‘thou’, Compare it with the ‘pemméan ‘vananre’ of Sambandar 
or with ‘atta unakkalai ini allin inalime’ of Swndarar. 

storical accident that all religious-theological develop- 
ments on the Hindu scene claim support from the Upanisads. The 
philosophical ontology of Brahman-atman is the basis for the per- 
sonalistic theism of Saivism and Vaisnavism alike. 

Cf. also Tiruvacakam kirti, lines 24-26. | 

Cf. ‘Revelation, whether it is original or dependent, has 


atory power only for those who participate init, who enter 
Tillich, Systematic Theology, vol 


It is not a hi 


revel 
into the revelatory correlation’, 


1, p. 127 Harper, 1967. 
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BOOK Il. 
CHAPTER TWO 
THE EXISTENCE OF GOD 


God as the Ground of Cosmic Dissolution 


The significant expressions selectively used by Meykandar, taking 
them from ‘Tirumurai’s to denote Destroyer , world-ground 
in the sense of the world’s ‘whither’, are : 1. odungi, literally, 
the Resolving, 2. andam, lit. the End SNP 1. Arunandi, inthe 
same strain uses irumaké, lit. Onethatalsois the End. Supakkam 
1-1. These verbal nouns, it may be noted are active in form but 
causative in meaning and the ambiguity is systematically maintained 
implying the immanence of the cause ( in the sense of resolvum, 
retractum ) in that which is ‘effected’ by it. More truly immanent 
than in the case of material cause in relation to its effect see infra 
note, 7. 

The concept of Destroyer imports a novel way of combining the 
two notions of nimitta-kdranatva and upadana-karanatva. infra 
Chi. LV 

‘purvar sarharah pascat srstih’ SB p. 21. The paradox expresses 
the temporal aspect of the asymmetry between the dual and com- 
plementary notions of creation and de-creation 

This is the negative overtone of satkarya-vada as interpreted in 
Saiva Siddhanta : ‘na hyasarnhrtasya’nahita-vasanasya stStis-sam- 
bhavati, asat-karya-nisedhat.’ ibid. p. 21. 

SB gives this interesting exception to the rule: ‘asrstasya pl ptaga- 
bhava - paramanusyamika - maya - mala - sambandhades - samharat.’ 
p.21. The citation of pragabhava as an instance of asrstipiirvakasany- 
hara is intelligible because pragabhava is Mot absence but is some-~ 
thing positive, another name for pragavastha, as it’ 1s according 
to the Later Nyaya school (e. g. Raghunatha Siromani). For the 
same reason dhvathsabhava is not a counter-example as one that 
has a beginning but no end. Dhvarmsabhiava being itself negative 
admits of no further negation. There is no dhvamsa for dhvathsa, 
See also SB. p. 310. Dissolution, it may be noted, symbolises 
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self-revelation which is another name for freeing process, while 
creation-conservation typifies the obverse function of self- 
concealment. For interpreting sarnhara in the sense of Revelatory 
Grace, T?rumandiram verses 425 to 428. 


Supakkam 50. 
This shows that the God of Dissolution is not the God of Deism, 


being ever at work, conditioning negatively every moment of 
created existence. The gods of creation and preservation stand 
contrasted in this respect from Hara. See below. 

‘adiyay naduvumabi alavila alavumahi’—Periyapuranam1.1.The italicised 
words, literally ‘the end without the end’ bring out this sense. 
The procedure which SNP adopts is (i) to extol the comparative 
supremacy of the function of dissolution to creation (‘odungi... 
uladam’), and (ii) to extol the ultimacy of the Destroyer (‘andam 
adi) where the epithet of Destroyer is expressly understood, more 
as explanatory of the intrinsic nature (ayoga-vyavaccheda) than 


as exclusive (anya-vyavaccheda). 
Even the gods of creation and preservation are particular 


beings like man, having limited freedom to order their own being 
and the being of nature. They are constituted guardians of Being, 
having only a steward-like status. Mythological motifs of gods 
choosing to be for themselves, forgetting their dependent status 
and ceasing to be manifestations of Being, which it was for them 
to express, are recurrent in the Saiva hymns, and is the solution to 
the riddle of the gods’ quest for the God above gods. See 
Tirwacakam, tiravundiar verses. 

‘avibavai seyal’ N 57, last line. The terminator is the Immortal 
and the Imperishable amrtaksaram harah. Svetas. Up. I. 10. 
tirumandiram uses the names ‘irappili’ (25) ‘ulappili’ (3) meaning the 
non-ending, as significant proper names of God. 

See infra Ch. Five. The Rge—Veda (X.129.6, 7) asks : who really 
knows ? Who in this world may declare it ? Whence was this 
creation, whence was it engendered ? ‘arvag deva asya visarja- 
nena’tha ko veda yata ababhiiva’ ? If nothing was before 
creation, not even the gods associated with cosmic functions it 
is implied that. even gods were among the dissolved. 

“Just as a pot dissolves into clay, a wave into water or a bracelet 
into gold, even so the universe resolves into me. Adoration to 
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myself | for when the world from its highest god to its least stem 
of grass dissolves, the destruction is not mine’. A stavahika-Samhita, 
cited in Zimmer’s Philosophies of India (Bollingen Series), p. 11. 

Does not the Destroyer also destroy Himself > There will 
be kartr-karma-virodha. Fire burns only what is not itself. All 
transitive action involves elements that necessarily are distinct 
inter se. 

Svetas. Up. IV.18. See also Rg-Veda 11.62.10. 

SKB 1.2.9. 

‘bhuvana-sabdasya karyamatra-paratvam upapadya samarthaniyam.’ 
SMD 1, 2, 9 Vol. 1, p. 330. 

The Puranas describe that Primeval Darkness in vivid terms : 
‘tada jagad idarh sarvarin Nittipan niskriyarn bhréam, na’ horatro 
na va bhanus-candro vahnis-sura na ca, tamobhitarhn jadakarar, 
bhisanarh kevalarn dvijah.’ Savsikara-Samhitd, cited in Sendinatha 
Iyer’s Tamil Trans. SKB p. 239. foot-note. 

‘samasta-saksirn tamasah parastat’? (Kaivalya Up.7), cited SKB I.4.28. 
Lhe italicised term is interpreted to mean ‘viévottirnatvam (SKB), 
Sarva-prapafica-Sesitvam and moksopaya-saksat-karaniyatyam’ 
(SMD Vol. I, p. 571). 

‘brahmaiva sarvasarhhartrtvena Sriyate. kutah P caracaragrahanat 
yad uktarn nikhila-caracara-prapafica-bhoktrtvam ayuktam iti zgg 
eva brahmatve laksanam.’ SKB J.2.9. 

Sita Samhita 1V, 28, 32£ endorses the view that linga applies 
uniquely to Mahegvara even on etymological grounds : linga is 

that wherein all gods resolve. ‘alayah sarva-devanam layanad lingam 
uchyate’. Everything that is other than Siva (a-siva) resolves in 


_ Siva and therefore the unresolved Residuum alone is appropriately 


18. 
19. 


linga by its very nature, ibid IV, 28, 25, Linga consequently being 
the omega is also the alpha ofallthat there is of the formed as well 
as of the formless (Periyapurapam, sakhyanayanar 8), a point that 
is signified iconographically by the amorphous shape of the linga 
bespeaking of its indifference to form and formlessness. 

BS 1.2.9. 

Katha Up. 1.2.25.. “brahma-ksatrayor odana-Sabdasya gauna- 
vrttau bhojyatva-tipah.’? SMD. Vol. I. p. 336. 

‘odanam sambharah...... mrtyor upasecana-ripana-balat pirates 
manasya mrtyuna saha tatsarhsrsta-sarnharasya ptalaya eva bhavat 
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pralaye sarvasya caracarasya sarthharaprasiddheh.? SMD Vol. 
Is ps 336, 

Atharvasiropanisad, cited SKB op. cit. Commenting on the mean- 
ing of Mahagrasa, a Saiva-Purana says : 

‘sarvagraso mahadevas-sarvandanyakhilam jagat . 

sarvan jivan viksanena hasena ca paran krudha 

attahasena nrtyena lalita-nayanagnina 

hurhkarena ca hastena padaghatena lilaya 

nana-rudraganais sakarh samhararh yarn cakara sah 

sa mahapralayo nama sarvesan-nasakarakah.’ Saikara-Samhita 
21, 2-5;.cited Sendenatha Iyer op. cit. pp. 238-39. 

‘ya ima visva bhuvanani juhvat.” Rg Veda 8.3.16. cited SKB 
op. Cit. 

Atharvasiropanisad, 55. 

The unity and immortality of the Lord are features that dis- 
tinguish Him from the multiplicity and mortal nature of creator- 
gods : ‘nirukodi piramarkal nunginar...... irilidavan isan oruvane.’ 
Appar 
‘prabhur harah’? SJB. 1, ‘prabhuh prabhavana-silah jagatkarta 
mahegah’ SB p. 20. 

The typically Saiva way of discoursing about God is not as ‘the 
Alpha and the Omega’ (Revelation 21: 6) but rather as the Omega 
and the Alpha. 

‘andam adi? SJB 1. Meykandar’s ‘andam adi’ which inverts the 
sequence of beginning and end repeats the sound and sense of a 
score of such expressions from Levaram 

‘andamay ulahadiyu mayinan’ 3.2.1 

‘irum naduyvum mudalumavan’ 6.17.1 

‘pindranum woundranum 4nam’ 6.11.2 

‘mivade yavarkkum mittantannai mudiyade mudal naduvum mudi 
vananai.’ 6.74.3. 

‘munnavan kan pinnavan kan’ 6.48.8. 

‘mutt ilaiyai’ 254.8. Also 

‘pinmunnaki nindran’, Tiramandiram, 28. 

Sivagra yogin gives very suggestive parallels: one that performs 
agnistoma and several other sacrifices is still celebrated after the 
performance of one particular yaga, viz. satra-yaga which among 
the sacrifices that he has performed ranks highest; he is celebrated 
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as satrayagi. A hamlet inhabited by learned men is denoted pre- 
eminently as the hamlet of the learned (diksita-grama).. SB p. 21 
That this is the considered view of Sruti, Smrti, Purina, Itihasa 
as well as of the Saivagamas is ably discussed and demonstrated 
by Appaya in STV, 13 Com.; also CVTS 1, 30. 

SJS and SVP give plausible reasons : In so far as these deities 
may not be conceived to exist apart from their functions, if Creator 
and Conserver were to outlive universal Dissolution it will follow 
that nothing is really destroyed when creation and conservation 
persist. Nor can some be exempt from the sweep of universal! 
Dissolution. It thus follows that the only enduring ground of the 
resolved world is the Destroyer who it is that can create it again 
and conserve. Supakkam 1.35: SVP. 17. 

‘hara-sabdena yogartdhya sarbharta Siva ucyate,’ SB p. 20. 
Mapidiam p. 67; SMD Vol. I, p. 335. 


Supakkam 1.54. ‘There are in other words, two concepts of ‘end 
of things’: the natural end the one that forms an integral part of 
a cycle standing at the polar opposite of ‘beginning’; and also an 
‘end’ that stands outside the cycle alike transcending beginning 
and end and marking the ‘end’ of the cycle itself and therefore 
standing at the ground of the possibility of the cycle’s renewal. 
[Cf. Umapati’s anthropomorphic image of Destroyer-God stand- 
ing like a colossus and destroying everything that is, SVP. 16.] 
The two concepts may be distinguished as the vertical and hori- 
zontal notions of eschaton. ‘The vertical is often, however, used as 
a symbol for the horizontal. The natural ‘end’ which comes as 
the extreme limit of separation from the beginning Jike sleep in 
relation to wakefulness is a cosmogonic notion, while the ‘end’ 
which lies beyond the end as well as the beginning of things is 
soteriological in significance. 

In the Vedas the distinction is only implicit and again not unequi- 
vocal. Srikantha, however, suggests that the purport of the 
atradhikarana (BS 1.2, 41-42) is to distinguish Siva as maha-sarn- 
hata-rudra from sarnhara-kala-rudra (even as Siva has been dis- 
tinguished from Brahma the creator in I.1.17-20 and from Visnu, 
the consetver in I.2.9-10). SMD ably supports this thesis by show- 
ing that Brahmana, Ksatra and Mrtyu whom the supreme eats or 
consumes typify the realm of created existence in its entirety, pure, 
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mixed and the impure and that their Consumer thus stands distin- 
guished from guni-rudra, the consumer of only the impure realm. 


Vol. I, pp. 335-37. 
Mapadiam p. 67 ff. The passage under reference concurs with 


Appaya’s remarks in SMD ¢p. cit. 

While Creator (Brahma) and Consetver (Visnu) are sakalas, 
Destroyer (Srikantha-rudta) belongs to the class of pralayakala 
the relative supremacy of limited dissolution over limited 


souls, 
consetvation is expressed in terms of freedom 


creation and limited 
from the bond of Maya. Srikantha-rudra only typifies Maharudra; 


to him are attributed the names, forms and even the functions of 
Pati eulogistically because of his closeness in the hierarchy of Pasus 
to Pati. His is also the office of revelation of knowledge; all re- 
velations are traced to hisagency. Mapadiam p. 68; SNP 96, 97. 
The three-fold avasthis of laya, bhoga and adhikara which God 
as the Lord of the cosmic functions freely assumes are explained in 
Chapter 8. They are the archetypes of Creation, Conservation 
and Dissolution (in the reverse order). 
Mapadiam op. cit. ff. 
Tirnacakam 3 lines 10, 11. 
Tiruvacakam tefers to the ‘sin’ of confusing Siva with a deity that 
tules the heavens and the earth and singles out those who describe 
themselves ‘gods moving on earth’ as the worst sinners in this res- 
pect. Tirnccadukam verse 4. The fling here is at brahminical 
polytheism which is oblivious to the reality of God above gods 
concealed in the Vedas. 
This is one of the persistent themes of the Saiva hymns. The 
world is the work of powers which are mediately descended from 
the One but do not know it, and indeed even obstruct the know- 
ledge of it in the world over which they rule. Cf. the Padmapurana 
text in which Visnu says : 
‘namaste devadevesa namaste sasvatavyaya 
na jane har bhavantatn ca vam: tva vedya namo namah 
aranarn tvarh ptapanno’ smi caksurme diyatarh ptabho 
ptanamam kevalarh kartum gaktosmi nahi veditum 
cited in commentary SSM, 14. 

Sambandar tefers to the episode of the creator and the con- 


server gods not knowing the ‘below’ and the ‘beyond’ of Siva 
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imaged as an unending stretch of a column of fire in the 9th verse 


of his decads. Appar devotes an entire decad (captioned linga- 
purana) to this theme. Tirumular had an entire section called sig- 
nificantly ‘the quest for the Feet and the Crown’ (adi mudi tedal’) 
in which he explains the symbolism of head or crown (=knowledge) 
and feet (=grace) Tirumandiram, 2425. 

} The philosophical motif of lihgodbhavamirti is that gods 
being mediately descended from the God above them cannot 
comprehend his height or even his tip. 

The profoundly significant Tamil word for God ‘Kadavul’ from 
the root kada to transcend. The diverse modes of transcendence 
and their paradoxical implications of intimate immanence in the all 
which is transcended are summed up in Tirwmandiram 14 which is 


- also elucidation of the meaning of ‘Kadavul’. 


In this sense Siva is identified with the trinity of Gods. Cf. 

‘padaittalittazippa mummirtihalayinai’ 

‘miivat konai nindre mudalvan’ (Tirnvacakam) 

‘mivar uruthanda mila mudarkaruvai’ cited in Mapddiam op. cit. 
Creation and Dissolution are conceived to succeed each other 

in apparent endlessness. At the end of each cycle the created world 

returns to Siva and re-emerges from Siva at the beginning of the 


next cycle. In between Great Creations (mah@-srsti) and Great 


Dissolutions (mah4-samhara) are Intermediary (avantara) creations 


and dissolutions. 


The Rg-Veda refers to the revolving of the five-spoked wheels 
in which all beings abide : 

‘paficare cakre parivarttamane tasmin na tasthut-bhuyanani 
viva’ (I.164.13). The five ‘spokes’ (ara), if we look at them 
through the eyes of Purana (Kaz/asa-Sambita, 10.77) refer to the 
five ‘limbs’ of srsti, sthiti, sarnhara, tirobhava and anugraha which 
succeed each other cyclically and five such ‘cycles’ also going by the 
Same names revolving concentrically with greater and greater ex- 
pansion, each encompassing the preceding. The outermost ‘cycle’ 
refers to mahd-srsti and mahd-pralaya and the others to intermediary 
ones. . 

Accotding to the same Purana, the srsti-cakra refers to the 
five-fold functions of srsti etc. of the realms of nivrtti-kala, presi- 
ded over by Brahma the Creator and his four satellites (vytha) 
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who do the remaining functions; sthiti-cakra refers to srsti etc. of. 
the realms of pratistha-kala presided over by Visnu the Preserver 
and his four satellites who do the four associated functions within 
that sphere; samhara-cakra refers to srsti etc. of the realms of 
vidya-kala presided over by Rudra the Destroyer and his four 
satellites who do the functions other than destruction within their 
orbit; tirodhana-cakra refers to srstietc. ofthe realms of ganti-kala 
presided over by Mahegvara, the Concealer, and his four satellites 
who perform the four other functions; and lastly, anugraha-cakra 
refers to the srsti etc. of the realms of santyatita-kala presided 
over by Sadagiva, the Revealer whose satellites are Mahesvara, 
Rudra, Visnu and Brahma, the very presiding deities of the other 
cakras who perform the accessory functions of srsti, sthiti, sarnhara 
and tirobhava in that sphere. The upshot of this hierarchical 
conception is that Sadasiva or Siva is alone the Maharudra who 
destroys during ‘great Dissolution’ the entire created realm from 
those of the nivrtti kala to Ssantyatita-kala and that therefore he 
alone is its Creator too in a fundamenta] sense. 
Kailasa-Sayphita 10, 26-27 citations given in Sendinatha lyer’s 
Vacanalankara-Dipam (pp. 3-6). 
That Sadasgiva is the Lord (pati) that performs creation as 
well as Dissolution may be seen in the following 
‘patih sadasivo jneyo mantratma mantravigraah 
sarva-mantradhipas-casau srsti-samhara-karakah.’ 
—Sarvajianottara Agama, cited ibid. p..8. 
‘trimirtinath katanatmakarn  sthila-siksma-sinya-rupa-rahitam 
cidanandaikaripam.’ SP. p. 28 f. : 
‘na sthila-siksmo na ca éinya-ripo jfianaika-riipo jagadeka- 
bandhuh’. Devikd/lottara Agama, cited ibid. 
‘na ca mnamani ripani sivasya paramatmanah.’—Siita-Sambita 
cited zbid. 3 
‘tatha pi mayaya tasya nama-ripe prakalpite 
Sivo rudro mahadevah sankaro brahma tatparam 
visnu-narayanadini namani paramesvare 
kathancid yoga-vrttya tu vartante na tu mukhyaya’. 
Stita-Samhita, Yajiia-vaibhava-khanda 27, 28 to 30 cited Ibid 
p- 29; NVM p. 694. Also ‘ennayiramkodi perar polum’, Appar 
638-212. 8: 
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Vayaviya-Sambita (Parva 32, 23-24) says that ‘Visnu’ is among 
the names essentially denotive of Siva : Sivo mahegvarag-caiva 
rudro visnuh pitamahah, sarnsara-vaidyas-sarvajfah paramatmeti 
mukhyatah, namastakam idarn mukhyarm éivasya pratipadakam’ 
‘Visnu’ is used as connotive of Siva also : ‘Siva-tattvadi bhi- 
myantarn éariradi ghatadi ca vyapnoditi Ssivas-tato visnurudi- 
hrtah’ zbid. 

eko hi namagair-bhedais-sthitah sa paramesvarah 

brhatvad brmhanatvac ca brahmaiva Sivayogatah 

visnuh prabhavasilatvat prabhavo jagatam prabhuh 

rujarn dravayate yasmat tena rudro rujah ksayat.’ 
Parakhya-Agama, cited SP p. 29. The term ‘prabhu’ of SJB 
is interpreted in this citation. 

The notion of Destroyer as suggestive of the incommensurability 
of finite things and God is distinctive of Saivism and marks the 
point of distinction from Vaisnava pantheism. To Stress the 
contrast of God and the world Saiva Siddhanta would describe 
God as nimitta-karana. See infra Ch. 3. Cf, the visistadvaita 
doctrine that world qualifies and is a constituent of the very 
essence of God—the divine actuality. 

Cf. Ramanuja’s interpretation of co-ordination of Vedic 
enunciations as expressive of the relation of mode in which one 
thing stands to another. Sribhasyam1,1,1p. 138. Saiva Siddhanta 
understanding of non-duality includes and over-extends in mean- 
ing the relation of prakara-prakarya. 

For a discussion of the incomprehensibility (acintyatva) of God 
as Being see infra Ch. 7 sec. on ‘God as Being’. 

SNP. 7. Meykandar says that God does not ‘know’ the world 
as the latter is of the nature of non-being, in the presence 
of God who is Being. Meykandar brings out more clearly the 
contrast of Being and non-being than SJB 7 : ma acit cit- 
sannidhau. 3 

The term Sinya, however does not mean non-being. Mapa- 
diam p. 403 : The particular is non-est in the sense that it is non- 
persistent gva particular before the universal. 

For interpretation of Dissolution as a cosmic process in relation to 
the dictum of SJB ‘nacit citsannidhau’ see upodghata in ‘Tamil 
of PB p. 10. 
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‘Thou art not aught in the world : nought is there save Thee’ 


Tiruvacakam 22.7. 

infra Ch. 7 ‘God and Absolute’. 

Cf. texts like ‘sarvarh khalvidarn brahma’ with ‘sarvo hyeso rudrah’ 
with ‘eka eva rudro na 


and ‘ekam eva’ dvitiyarn brahma’, 
dvitiyaya tasthe’ of the Saivopanisads. Brahman (Being) and 
Rudra (Destroyer) are one. 

This makes God different in principle from what is ordinarily 
meant by a cause. From a cause one can derive its consequences 
but from God conceived as Destroyer nothing can be derived. 
The notion of Destroyer affirms and denies the applicability of the 
concept of cause. 

The notion of ‘kala-kala’, destroyer of time, which is a favourite 
phrase and symbol with the Saiva hymnists may be contrasted 
with kala-kdra (Svetas. Up. VI-2, 16) creator of time (kalasyap1 
karta). Kala-kala means kalasya niyanta, upaharta. Kalah sarva- 
vinagakari tasyapi vinasakah, commentary of Sankara. 

Cf. the words of Appar : ‘pahaderi varuvar collum paniketkak 
kadavomo ? pattrattromé’. Also, ‘kalanat vidu ceyda kalal’ 
(4.14.6). In one ten (4.14 Dasapuranam) Appar describes in each 
stanza the state of ultimate Dissolution and the Great Siva who 
alone outlives it and is therefore our only refuge (Sarana). The 
anguish (Cf. vattam, avalam, tuyar etc. occurring in Tevaram) in 


the face of the transcendent which death arouses finds vivid des- 


cription in Tevaram. ‘The anxiety of Brahma and Visnu is the 


anxiety of the creature, i.e. not having the ‘aseity’ of the Destroyer. 


The Knowledge of God’s Existence 


A false distinction is drawn between Sivadvaita and Saiva Siddhanta 
in terms of the alleged rationalism of Saiva Siddhanta; HIP, Vol. 


V, p. 11; Schomerus pp. 33, 34; 423; SAS p. 26. 

Sivagama is also used as a synonym of the Veda 

‘vede’pi sivagama iti vyavaharo yuktah.’ SKB I1.2.38. 

For an account of the knowledge through the source of the 
Saivagama, vide ante pp. 33, 34. 
‘vedanta-vakya-kusuma-erathanarthatvat sutranam’ etc. Sankara 
Bhasya 1.1.2. See for a comparative account of the structure 
of SJB and BS, ante ch. 1.5; the name Sivajfiana-Bodham itself 
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indicates that it purports to determine the truths of the Saiva- 
gamas (Siva-jfiana). Mapadiam pe £5: 

Revelation as an acknowledged mode of knowledge, it is use- 
ful to remember is not something into which the inferential process 
of reason does not enter—It is not strictly ‘non-rational’ or worse, 
‘irrational’ any more than it is the case that reason as an acknow- 
ledged mode of knowledge is merely rational, exclusive of 
revelatory elements vide infra sec. on pramanyavada Ch. 14. 
Sabdaparoksa-vada which the vivarana school of Vedanta adyo- 
cates is unacceptable to Saiva Siddhanta. SB pp. 455-58. 

The ‘silence’ of the Transcendental Speech is the source of al] 
speech and all conceptualisation but like the latter it is also pasa- 
jiana. Not even the pure inwardness of the soul beyond that of 
‘silence’ can give the intuition of God. See below. 
For elucidation of the distinction of the meaning of apara-jfhana 
and para-jfiana, vide infra Chapter 6. 

‘Sol teriyapporu] Sodikkappal nindra godiyan’ Sambandar 154.3. 
FU: 3, 9. 102 29. ‘S$orpadam kadanda toll6n kanga’ Tiruvacakam, 3 
line 40. 

The view of language implied in the metaphysics of nada jg 
that it is the instrument of objectifiaction, though having trangs- 
cendent roots. It is the aprzori condition, of the possibility of know. 
ledge and language as such. Mystical intuition of God involves 
going beyond the reaches of nada. 

‘peru nil conna arattiranal vilaivadai’. SVP 8. 

Just as Sun’s illumination is the necessary condition for determ}- 
nate as well as indeterminate vision, for the earthly souls (sakalis) 
the Book is indispensable both for a discursive understanding 
and for a non-discursive, intuitive realisation of God. Mapadian, 


pr 5: 

Discussion is here confined to the use of anumana as a means of 
demonstrating the reality of God. 

Cf. Saikhya-Tattva-kaumudi on karika 6, for illustrations of thig 
type of inference. : 
Sankara says that scriptural accounts of Brahman as the world- 
ground from which arises etc. the world, is not for the purpose of 
suggesting inference because in the inference from the world as 
effect to a cause, the effect alone is apprehended and it cannot be 
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ascertained whether it is related to Brahman or to something else : 


‘kArya-matram eva tu grahyamanarh kim  brahmanas-sam- 
baddharn kim anyena kenacid va sambaddham iti na sakyarh 


nigcetum.’ Saikara Bhasya BS 1.1.2. 

Nanamirdam (v. 58) puts the matter thus : Is the transition from 
the hearth-fre (drstanta) to the hill-fire (sadhya) transition from 
one particular to another particular or is it one of generalization 
through universal > If former you have not accepted anumana 
atallasavalidmeansof knowledge. IEflatter, whynot also accept 
f analogical inference in respect of the existence of a 


pp 84. Also ‘yatra sadubhayor 


in the case 0 
world-cause ? See also Mapadiam 


dosah pariharo’ pi va samah naikah paryanuyoktavyas tadreartha- 


vinigcaye,’ MA vrtti 3.6. x athe | 
‘dharmena sadhyate dharmi kvacit karyena karanam, 

kadranena kvacit karyam kvacidimnaya-darsanat’. a | 
Matarga-Sittra, SRS, p. 1. MA-yrtti op. cit. Also Dipika on the 


The picturesque illustration given in the. Agama is i: 
‘krsnafijananibhair uccaih satopair nividair ghanaih 


nirvighnair vipulaih snigdhais tadinnirghosa-sankulaih 


pravrtsamaya-sampraptair drstair vrstih pramiyate 
evath parvavata sadhyam. anumanena vrt sada’. cited zbid. p. 14. 


<sthualavrtta-gakrtpufja-bhuprstham madagandhi ca 


stambhagayyadibhis cihnair ‘atrasin mattavaranah 


* atito hyanumanena sadhyah Sesavata budhaih’. cited zbid. p. 14. 


ana and kiranat karya anumanas as valid pramanas 


The karyat kar 
of pramana as causally efficient 


belie the empiricist-pragmatist view 
(arthakriya-sthiti); the latter is applicable only to inference per- 
taining to the present and underpervades the two varieties of 
anumana mentioned above. NVM p. 429. | 
Parapakkam verse 34 cites these forms of knowledge avowedly 
inferential as typically other than perception, acceptance of which 
as valid in practice is incompatible with rejection of them as mere 
positivist however would reduce 
them to perception. ‘kindalo anumanamavatum katchi munnadum 
katchiyé’ Ibid verse 35 : their validity or invalidity is none else 
than the validity or invalidity of the perception involved. Against 
the materialist’s attempt to reduce all inferential knowledge to a 
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species of perception, the Siddhantin points to the irreducible in- 
ferential elements present in perception itself which are admittedly 
constructions. 
*karya-karana-ripa-vyatirekena dharma-dharmi-syabhavamatrapra- 
tibandha-milatvad idam anubhayatmakarh samanyam iti ucyate’ 
SRS p. 13. 
‘drstarn samanyato drstam iti tatsadhanam dvidha 
tatra’dyam aksayogyasya padarthasya’ numapakam 
anyat sato’pyadrstasya padarthasya’numapakam’ NVM p. 585. 
‘ptapafica-krtyarh tatkartaram ca kutra’pyadrsta-karyatva-sima- 
nya-pasu-jfana-gocara-jagat-kartranumapakarmh § samanyatodrsta- 
sadhanarh pisacanumanavyat’. ibid p. 585. 

God as Reality : The Central Argument 


Rey. J. H. Piet : “Faith in an Inference and Faith in a Person’. 
The Indian Philosophical Conference, 1945. 

Hara is not mere cause of World dissolution. With world-disso- 
lution ‘merit’ and ‘demerit’ are not destroyed. There is creation 
again after destruction. Hara, therefore, signifies the dissolution 
of the karmic bond itself, indeed of the condition of bondage as 
such. Supakkam 133. Sivagra yogin’s comm. 

‘karyatvad avayoh siddham karyarn kambhddtkam yathi.’ PA 1.92. 
‘asattula karivinai vinaak kurivaral podal kida swruteradi pdl,’ N59 
‘aval miivinaimaiyin tottriya tidiye’ SNP. 1. 

‘ulahamellam varumurai vandu nindru povadum adalalé’ Supagggy, 
11: 

‘tidiye’ SNP. op. cit. 

‘tOttriya tidiyé’gzb7d. Also, ‘vandu ninru pdvadum Adalale? 
Supakkam op. cit. 

‘6daro ondrondrittrndri uladai irakkandum andrendrum undenna 
ayndu’ SNP. 1.1. udaharana. 

The premise of theological argument, that all are perishable 
things, worlds, eons, time itself, looks like the conclusion of an 
inductive argument of the form ‘such and such is true in these ins_ 
tances, so itis probably always true’. That, however, it is not an 
appropriate characterisation may be seen from its a priori quality, as 
a metaphysical conclusion ‘all things are necessarily perishable. See 
Citrurai SNP 1. 1st. adhikarana. 
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Even Kant’s Critique leaves us an exterior world but one about 
which we can know nothing except that it exists. Kant is rightly 
critical of the age-old belief in ontology the belief that things 
have essences but this critical attitude is possible on the accep 


tance of the thing-in-itself. 

‘unnums“/adu aiyamiladu’ TP, 1.9. The Tamil root ul in ulladu, 
undu, unmai imports self-existence or Being. Another characte- 
ristic expression for self-existence is ‘tan’ as in ‘tarcivam’ (SVP 13) 
self-existing Siva, in tani (‘avan tane tani’, TP, 1, 8) what is 
uniquely self-existent. 

Cf. Hume, ‘there is no being whose existence is demonstrable’ 
Dialogues, Kempsmith ed. p. 189. 

‘Trum mudalum tunaiyakap pedai tidiyahum’ SNP, 1,1, udaharana. 
‘payil vittellam karitamadanir kattum anguram kaliyum venil 
sirudait tulaham’ Swpakkav 1,9. 

Though spuriously like an inductive argument from parallel cases 
it is not an inference at all. The ‘argument’ is advanced with the 
explicit disavowal that it is inference : SNB 1. udaharana. See 
Sivajfiana yogin’s comment on the word ‘pedai’. Also Supakkam 
1.1. The Svayambhuva text ‘na’numanagamad atra jagat-karyasya 
sambhaved rstavat sarva-bhiitesu nasotpattih pradrsyate’ (NVM 
p. 588) also makes such disavowal. 

This is the view of the ‘orthodox’ anti-theist—the Mimamsaka. 
Mapadiam pp. 71. 72. 

To argue, says the Mimamsaka, from a supposed contingency of 
the world to the existence of God, is like arguing that the hare 
has horn because it is born of cow. ¢tbid. p. 72. 

The expression ‘beginning of time’, though linguistically re- 
gular, expresses no meaning. It tries to say what cannot be signi- 
ficantly said, namely, that there was a moment before which there 
was no possibility of anything being before anything else, which 
is a patent contradiction. 

Compare Ryle’s statement : “If all cloths are concatenations of 
stitches, absurdity results from saying that all stitches are them- 
selves cloths” Ryle, G. : The Concept of Mind, Barnes and Noble, 


1949, p. 214. 
Supakkam 1.9. Comm. of Sivajiiina yogin and Sivagra yogin. 
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19. ‘stripum-napumsakaditvat karya-darsanat’. SJB (S) 1.1. 
‘stripurmm-napumsakakhyatarh jagat sarvarh kramenajam 
sthiti-sarmharato viprah sarvada kartrpirvakam.’ 

Svayambhuva-Agama, NVM p. 583. 

20. The pirvapaksa here, is that while compositeness may signify being 
effect of a cause, the notion of a composite whole itself is not in- 
telligible. A simple conjunction of parts (avayava-sarhyoga) 
cannot constitute compositeness, as conjunction of say one’s apparel 
with one’s self does not make for a composite. Nor can com- 
positeness be inherence of parts (avayava-samaveta) as threads in 
a cloth are not related to each other by inherence and yet the cloth 
is an instance of a composite whole. Nor is by composite meant, 
generator of parts (avayava-janyatva), because that is precisely Not 
the sense in which the would is said to be composite. A com- 
posite cannot also stand for mere relatedness (sambandha-matra- 
tvam) : The self which is related to all things, is nevertheless 


simple, not composite. SB p. 24; PB p. 62. : , 
The Siddhanta is : by composite. is meant the relation A 





_ partial-total ( ekadeSaikadesi-bhavasya vivaksitatvat ) or as it ig 
analysed even more clearly by Umiéipati, a composite is a Whole 
which admits of division into component members (avayavavayayj_ 
bhava-ripavisesasya vivaksitatvat, PB, Ibid). Mapadiam Which 
follows Umapati here cites as examples of such discerptible whole, 
earth, mountains and sea; clay is ‘part’ of earth which zvter se can }, 4 
divided or separated by means of the operations of digging o+ 
drilling; stones likewise are separable by chiselling and water by 
the use Of measures. p. 73. 


21. The Bhattas argue that only the corporeal world is created ang 
that the world of Primal Elements which is the ‘cause’ of the cor. 
poreal kingdom is itself not created or destroyed. ‘na kadacig 
anidrgath jagat.? Sivagra yogin’s commentary. Sxpakkam 1,8 

22. ‘Jagat-karyarn jadatve sati nanavidhatvat jagato’sya nanavidhg_ 
tvasya karyatvena -vyapyatvat? SB p. 22; Mdpdadiam p. 73, 
‘anekam yat jadarn vastu vastvasat tad ghatddivat’. PA 6.276- 
‘anityam 4sritarn sarhgam anekarn karyam isyate.’ ibid 6.278. 

Here karya is defined to mean what is changing and dependent 
(jada) plus being many (aneka). 
23... Supakkam. 1.8. 
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Ecclesiastes VII. 19. 

Mapadiam 73. 

PA 6-274, 275; Mapadiam pp. 73-74. 

Supakkam 1.11, Sivajfiana yogin’s comm., PA 6.276. 

PA 6.276; See also Umiapati’s Bhasya; Tattva-Samgraha 4 comm.; 
Mapadiam p. 74. | : 

This criticism is repeated in the Saivagamas; PA 6.278. Tattva- 
Prakasika 24, Aghora Siva’s Comm.; Mapdadiam p. 74. 

To modify the hetu as being multiple in character. unassociated 
ith the nature of being sentient (cetana-bhinna aneka-vrttitvam) 
may make it easy to cite an example. illustrative of the general re- 
lation of hetu and sadhya but will entail ‘deviation’ in the instance 
of ‘being either maya or mahamaya (maya mahamayanyataratvam) 
which instance surely exemplifies cetana-bhinna-aneka-yrttitvam 
but not karyavrttitvam SB p. 22; See also Alapadiam p. TA. 
‘Mapadiam p. 719.° home is | , 
These demonstratives are significantly used by Meykandar : 
‘avanavaladu venumavai’ SJB1. See also his varttika on it : Also 


W 


Mapadiam p. 75. | 
Meykandar says that the world’s certainty is given ostensively 


as the meaning of expressions like ‘he’, ‘she’ and “it’. The world’s 
reality is unquestioned in so far as we learnit by ostention and not 
by description. It may be true that some descriptive meaning too 
attaches to the expression by which we denote the world as ‘he’ 
‘she’ and ‘it’; that these are expressions primarily and ayvowedly 


ostensive in function. 
In any ontology of patticulars identification of them, as 


_ Strawson points out will rest on the use of ostensive. expressions 


with demonstrative force. Meykandar’s use of expressions embody- 


ing demonstrative force suggests an awareness that identifying 
thought about particulars necessarily incorporates, a demonstrative 


element; ‘he’, ‘she’ and ‘it? are expressly intended as a universally 


exhaustive expression. 3 . 
Meykandat’s varttikam /oc. cé?. 


‘suttunarvahiya prapaficam  suttunarvindri nindra sangdrattin 


-valiyalladu sudantaramindri nitralan.’. zbid SJB 1:3. 


Even the knowing subject—technically called sadasat is a species 
of asat. Vide infra Ch. 14. rea ae oe 
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Supakkam “V1.2. Sivagra yogin’s Comm. 

The Ny4aya objection is based on its assumptions that : (/) all 
padarthas are jnheya, prameya, and abhidheya and that therefore, 
(7) 4tman too (jivatman and paramatman) is a knowable, validly 
cognisable, and nameable padartha. Bhasé Pariccheda : 2 Muktavali; 
Nyaya Sijtras 1.1.9. Vatsyayana Bhasya. 

‘All things produced whether by nature or by art, come from a 
material; for their capacity to be or not to be indicates their material 
Nature’. Aristotle’s Metaphysics, Book VII, 1032 A 22. 

Mapadiam pp. 359-65. 

Interpretation of existence in the sense of entailing the differentia] 
of guna is the classical counterpart couched in cosmo-psychologica] 
terms, of the contemporary concept of existence denoting of am- 
biguous and estranged actuality. 

Mapadiam pp. 363-64. 

Bhattacharya, K. C. : Studies in Philosophy Vol. I Progressive 
Publishers, Calcutta, p.. 26. | 
Saiva Siddhanta advocates anyathakhyati-vada. See zufra Ch. 12. 
Advaita-siddhi Nirnaya Sagara p. 544. 

Fora formulation of the doctrine of identity of dharmaand dharmin 
See Mapadiam pp 228-230, also infra Ch. 12. 

‘drSyatva’ is used in non-advaita Vedanta literature as a hetu for 
proving the reality of the world. See the Dualist Madhya’s 
‘Pafica-hetu’ in Vadavali tr. Nagaraja Rao, P. Madras 1943, 

The speakable over-reaches the category of the presentable and jg 
the guarantee of its own reality; the ‘ungiven’ sat, however, tran- 
scends even the speakable. See /xfra Ch. 7, sec. on ‘Gog as 
Being’. For the distinction of the categories, vide Bhattacharya 
K. C., ‘The Concept of Philosophy’, Studies in Philosophy, vol 2, 
Calcutta, 1956. 

Ante Ch. 1-Sec. 2. 

‘ellam kalanra idame civamenru 

solladuvar kalanra tiyorkal’, Tuha/aru Potham 59. 
‘nacit-cit-sannidhau’ SJB, 7. See Sivagra yogin’s comments on the 
line SB pp. 349, 50 

‘mayai mamdyat me....marulenil irulai nirkum ....aruleni] 
aliyay nirkum’ SVP 70. The italicised word stands for miayiya, 
See Mapadiam p 156 
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For the Saivagama doctrine of the parity of Sabda and artha 
ptapafica, zzde PA Bindu patala; Sarvajianotfara, mantratma- 
prakaranam; RT, Bindu pariksi 22-181; SB pp 201-204; 
Mapadiam, Jiapaka saktiyunmai pp. 281-285 

For the pirvapaksin’s charge of hetvasiddhi and the Siddhantin’s 
vindication of the soundness of ISvaranumiana see SB pp. 32, 41. 
For the Mimirhsa arguments regarding the eternity of Sabda See 
Sastra-dipikad of Parthasarathi Misra pp. 95-96, 117. 

For the Saiva Siddhanta account of the evolution of the word, 
vide infra Ch. 9, sec. 1. 

Fora discussion of the hetus employed in support of the non-eternity 
of the world of sounds (Sabda-prapafica) See Mapadiam pp. 74-75; 
PA 214; PB 98; Supakkam 124 Sivigra yogin’s Comm. 

The instance of the word cited here which is one in appearance 
only is a Tamil word. Mapadiam p. 283 


Supakkam 1.20. 
ibid. 9.2. 
ibid. 6.1. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
GOD AS CAUSE 
From The World to the World Cause 


‘int odungina Sangarattinalladu urpattiyillai’ SJB 1.2. Note the 
use of the double-negative. This is one of the most cryptic of 
Meykandar’s propositions summing up, as it does the purport 
of the entire tarkapada of the Beaiiyna: Sutras. 

This takes the form of the thesis of ‘ pre-existent effect’ (satkarya- 
vada) propounded against the asatkarya-vada of the Buddhists. 
infra sec. ~The world Cause as Agent. 

‘ulladarkkuc cheyv6nindrich cheyviniaiinmaiyin’ SNP 1.2. 
SP. 2. p. 38. The arguinent thus stated involves certain meta- 
physical assumptions about the raison détre of these processes of 
resolution and evolution to which the world seems perpetually 
subject. By implication it also suggests the free nature Of the 
Causal Agent of the world and the modein which he may be con. 
ceived to exercise causal function, consistent with his freedom. 
The assumptions are ; (i) karma and its ‘ripening’ for the sake of 
which there is dissolution, and (ii) Anava and its ‘ripening’ for 
which sake there is re-evolution. "These shall be discussed in 


chapter 5 under “The Five-fold Cosmic Functions’. 


‘Nimitta-karana is translated here in conformity with the practice 
f, 
of anglo-Indian Writing as efficient cause. The semantic equation 


of causa-e} ficiens of classical and mediaeval western philosophy 
with nimitta-kdrana of the philosophical tradition of Vedanta, 


ovetlooks the exact sense in which the latter is understood, ana) 
. interpreted om in ~Uttara-Mimarnsa and Saivagama exegesis— 
the sense of spirit- -causality, vide infra Ch. 4. 


‘pupudaradi yGvara vunattrum oruvanai udaittu.? NM 357. 

This is the method pursued in Supakkam in elucidating the concept 
of sambhara-karanatva. The arrangement of the points of view 

he Ai as SS EF, 2 

as suggested by Sivajfiana yogin’s commentary on the text is follow 
ed in the presentation. 

The Accidentalist’s position is here logically distinguished from 
that of the naturalist who admits a kind of ‘spontaneous’ causality. 
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Sivagra yogin, however, treats both as same justifiably because 

spontaneous Creation is strictly rejection of Causation as different 

from mere sequence, a position reminiscential of Hume. 

The animittavadin’s case is : in the case of a potter’s stick being 

a causal factor in relation to pot-making, neither perception nor 

reasoning can provide conclusive evidence. Even when one surely 

perceives the stick being utilised in fashioning of the pot; one 

can still doubt its instrumentality. Independent bearing on the 
existence or non-existence of the effect (anvaya-vyatireka) is no 
test. In the case of a particular observed pot, a donkey by its side 
may be by coincidence an invariable antecedent and so can pass 
the test for cause. The question of impossibility of establishing 
it otherwise without deviation (vyabhiciranyatha-siddhi-ganka) 
will not also do. How does such consideration make causality 
secure against being assailed by doubt ?> Hypothetical argument 
(tarka) too cannot be invoked as the remover of .doubt (Sanka- 
nivarttaka). Even after repeated’ observation if ‘ofe doubts ‘a 
universal relation between: the middle and. the major terms, one 
seeks to prove it indirectly. by disproving its* contradictory: if 
‘oiven G is an instance of smoke G is an instance of fire’ were false, 
then its contradictory ‘there exists something such that Gis an 
instance of smoke G is vo an instance of fire’ must be true. ? Ad- 
mission of instances of smoke without fire to which-one would be 
committed if one were to'doubt or deny a universal relation between 
the. two, is considered implausible only because’ it conflicts with 
the known re/ation of causality between smoke and firé.. Explicit 
Causes of universal relation are thus vindicated by the indirect 
in terms of a hidden relation of causality. To 
ng to that universal relation, another hypo- 
ve to be invoked and so on ad iifinitum. 


method of tarka 
remove doubt pertain 
thetical reasoning will ha 


SB pp. 25, 26. , 
The Siddhanta answer is an emphatic no to the animittavadin. 


That there can be effect without cause cannot bea serious admission 
on any one’s part in view of practical contradictions (svakriya- 
virodha) involved in the supposition. Contradictions in theory 
alone should not be the philosopher’s concern. Life based on the 
ptemises of animitta-vada should preclude seeking of food to 


appease hunger. SB p. 28. - 
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For the statement of svabhava-vada, Supakkam. 1—2, 3. Also 
the comm. of Sivagra yogin and Jfana prakaéa. 
‘svabhavato jagadbijarh jagat-kartr-harena kim? 
svabhava eva vaktavyo gatva diiram api tvaya.? MK 12. 
ibid, 12. Aghora Siva’s Comm. 
Cf. Refutation of the Sankhya theory of Causation. infra 
sec. On Theory of self-Becoming. 
‘vicitra-parinamo’pi na hi svabhavikasya tu’ etc. PA 3-40. Also, 
‘tyalbinukku seyaladindru.’ Supakkam 1.3. 
‘agneh prakasah svabhavye na’prakago’pi tatkrtah.’ PA 3-41 
Also ‘viruddhenaikadharmini’. j;bid. 3-40. 
Also, viruddhaveka-kalasthau dharmavekdérayarn gatau 
itaretaranasat tau kuruto lopamatmanah’ MK 21, 22. 
Supakkam 1.4, Jianaprakasar’s Comm. 
‘iyalvu seydi seydiyél iyalbadindru.’ Supakkan 1.3. 
Sivajfiana yogin’s Comm. 
‘seyal seyvan oruvan véndum seyarpadum asédanattal.’ sbid. 1. 3, 
Also, ‘caturnam api bhitanarm svabavo naiva dréyate 
iti yat kampate dhatri kamusnad grasyate kvacit, 
vahnir nirvanamayati vayurirdhvagatih kvacit 
bhitesu hi svabhavo na kim punah karyasambhave, 
srsti-sthityanta-nasena karyatvena’tra yogatah 
jadatvena’ pi tadbhitam sarvatah kartrpirvakam’. 
Parakhya- Agama NVM p. 589. 

Supakkam 1.4. First two lines. Sivajfiana yogin’s Comm, 
Mapadiam p. 79. 
Mukerjee, Satkari : Buddhist Philosophy of Universal Flux p. 37. 
Murti, T.R.V.—Central Philosophy of Buddhism p. 71. ksana and 
the ksanika—the moment and the momentary are one. Parapakkany 
sautrantikan matam, 7 comm. 
This is true in general of a philosophy of flux; but Buddhism being 
not accidentalism will admit that the fluxional nature of an 
entity does admit a cause; only the cause is inherent in its own 
constitution. 

The Buddhist view of reality is not one of sheer succession but 


a continuum of discrete events conditioned in its flow by the 


causal law of dependent origination. Mautti, op. cit. pp 72-73. 
PB p. 441.; Parapakkam Sautrantika mata marutalai, 13. 
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Supakkam, Jaianaprakasar’s Comm. 
‘ksanabhangarh jagat sarvarn punah santanato bhavet 
na nasad asadutpattis tato’‘nyat karanam bhavet 
sad eva karanarhn tasm4j-jayate sad idarm jagat 
kdranasya jadatvena karyakarta parah Sivah’. 

Stddha-Tantram NVM. p. 594. 
BS II 2.20. Srikantha’s Comm. 
‘layitta dannil layittadam,’ SNP 1.2. Udaharana. 
The Buddhist too says, while agreeing withthe naturalist that 
destruction is spontaneous (ahetuka) that origination is, however, 
not spontaneous but conditioned (sahetuka). 
Pre-existence of effect is a literal rendering of Satkarya-vada. It 
should not mislead one to understand the theory is a spatial sense 
as bodily pre-existence. Pre-existence is here used in the sense 
in which a whole man preé-exists in human embryo. It means the 
power to become, expand, evolve, manifest. 
‘ilayitta varulada vendum.’ SNPI.2. Udaharana C/iffrurai. 
Meykandar enunciates the principle of satkarya-yada but always 
in the key of resolution and re-emanation to mark it from the 
Sankhya version of it; the latter has no conception of spirit as the 
eround of the resolution of the effect. zbid. 
The probiem of causality : Samkhya-yoga view by MM. Gopinath 
Kaviraj (1925). Saraswati Bhavan Series, vol V. 


Saiikhya-karika texts, 9,10, are citedin SB p212; TP Srikumara’s 


Comm. pp 162-63; PB p. 261. 
ING Vis22.. Le Sakti in cause cannot come into play without its 


relation to what is yet to be produced. Fora distinction of causal 


power from cause zfra Sec. ‘The world-cause as will.’ 
Mapadiam p 81; PB p 261. In both kinds of causal evolution the 
efficiency ofa nimitta-karana consists ip occasioning the re-emergence 
of the effect from its pre-mergence or in removing the obstruction. 
Contrast it with the Sankhya-yoga theory. 
‘mrtpindadyavastha eva avarakatvat? SB p. 210. Mapdadiam p. 81. 
That it isso inthe case of the latter may not be explicit but can 
be shown formally in the following manner: the pot ‘pre-exists’ in 
the clay prior to becoming overtly a pot as it becomes from thence. 
What does not ‘pre-exist’ in and as cause, from thence there can 
be no becoming; sands do not ‘become’ oil; horns do not grow 
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on the head of a hare. The significance of the negative vyapti 
in this inference is obvious; the effect (oil) being equally non- 
existent in the cause, in sand as well as in the sesamum (according 
to the theory of pre-non-existent effect) why is oil produced from 
the one and wot from the other ? 

The anvaya-vyatireka-anumina is given in identical terms in 
N. v. 22 MA. 9-14; PB 261. 
MM. Gopinath Kaviraj, op. cit p. 132. 
Maya is described as an indeterminate system of causal potency 
(karana-Sakti-samtha). Mdapddiam, p. 84. Indeterminate Matter 
according to Saiva Siddhanta is rooted in the Being and will of ' 
Spirit, unlike as in Sankhya-yoga. 
‘maya purusah Siva ityetat tritayarnh mahartha-sarhhiare 
avasisyate punas tat pravartate pirvavat srstau’. 

IP 69; See also Aghora Siva’s Comm, 


Aristotle says that change cannot be between contradictories as 
‘is’ and ‘is not’ but between contraries which belong to the same 
genus. ‘From genuine contraries, like red and white there must be 
something which changes into the contrary state, forthe contraries | 
themselves do not change. And since the contraries pass away 
into each other, there must be some third thing in addition to them 
which persists throughout the change, this thing is the material ° 
Metaphysics XII 2. (Hope’s translation) 

Supakkam 1.27. Sivajfiana yogin’s Comm. This is not of course 
anekdnta-vada, because identity, either way is absolutely asserted, 


Murti, op. cif. 167. 
‘S6rinillladuvum tdndra dulladél udikka vénda.’ Supakkam 1-5. 
No one is a-better critic of ‘asat utpatti’ paksa than the Stinyavadin, 


Murti. op. cit. pp. 170-177. 

Madhyamika-Karika 11.21. 

Murt', op. cz¢#. p.50 

Das Gupta, S. N. ; History of Indian Philosophy, vol. II, p. 115, 
The above is a free paraphrase of ‘ulladu miladu mindr nindradon 
truladél undam illadél illaiyahum tottramum isaiyadahum’, 
Supakkam 1.0. The point of this refutation is to deny the 
logical and semantical possibility ‘ef the dialectic by which 


' woidity of things i$ sought to be established.’ . 


AT. ‘oruporul oruvanindri uladeladahum.’ ibid. Lede 
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The Jainas too, like the Buddhists accept a ‘God’ for the role of in- 
culcating knowledge but not for cosmic operations. NVM p. 594. 
Asta-Sahasri 1. 

‘naikasmin asambhavat.’ BS II. 2.23, See Srikantha’s Comm. 
Supakkam 1.6. last two lines; Saiva Siddhanta denies ‘abhiva’ 
as an independent category ; abhiva (non-existence) is a formative 
clement in the constitution of the real which itself is existent. The 
distinction between ‘is’ and ‘is not’ is but a distinction Within ‘is’. 
The Jaina view that the nature of the real is both ‘is’ and “is not 


is rejected. 

sti na’st’ti ca’nvayavyatirekatah 
bhavet kartana’sti’ti kathamucyate 
ti na’sti’ ti bhavabhavavirodhatah 


‘svayam eva’ 
jagat sarvam 
nai’ kasminnas 
karya-karana-bhedena tathatvarh yujyate yadi 
datvena karta’sti’ti pratiyate.’ 

Siddha-Tantram. NVM  p. 595. 


- belief in a de facto positive effect is inconsis- 
ion of a positive cause, involved explicitly 


kadranasya ja 


Mapadiam p. 83 
tent with the repudiat 
or otherwise in the metaphysical notions of asat, siinya, syad 


etc. Not to accept categorically the ‘being’ nature of cause is to 
accept its non-being. : 


The World-Cause as Agent 


MK XII 
¢ ; vand ind ovadum Aadalalé farub , 
vari murat vandu Mindru Pp arubavan oravan 


véendum.’ Supakkam 1.1. See Sivajfidna yogin’s comm. on the 


italicised words. 
The Vaisesika 1s, 


Comm. II 2.18. 
A samavayi-karana can have for its effecta dravya, guna or karma:- 


See, Kuppuswamy Sastri: A Primer of Indian Logic. 

Bhaduri, S. : Studies in Nyaya-Vaisestka Metaphysics 1947, p. 294. 
The admission or the non-admission of ‘stay’ (sthiti) as intervening 
between origination and dissolution marks the difference between 
the asatkarya-vada of the Buddhist and that of the Nyaya-Vaisesika. 
‘samavayi-karanasya nanatva eva tatsarhyogatmakam asamavayl- 


therefore, called a semi-nihilist. Sankara’s 


karanath labhyate.” SP p.: 38. 
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8. It is at this point the Sankhya shows itself at an advantage over 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika and serves as the me¢etaphysical point of g 
departure for all Vedanta which conceives ultimate reality as the if 
‘cause’ cf the world. | 

9. Fora detailed account of the argument vide Nydyakandali of 
Stidhara, p. 31; Nyajyamaijar? of Jayanta Bhatta, Il, pp. 72-73. 
Two of the arguments reported in SB pp. 166-167 alone are ex~ 
panded here. 

10. Supakkam 1.11 & 12. Sivajfiana yogin’s Comm. 
Also, “ghatasya mrd upadanam drstarh yad dréyate yatha 
tathaiva paramaninary mayopadana-karanarm 
maya karanam eva@’hur aninam karyadarsanat.’ 

Cited NVM. p. 604. 

11. SP p.37; fora further discussion on this example, see SB p. 177, 

12. SB p. 178. 

13. ante Ch. 2.. God as Reality : the Central Argument 
Also, ‘acetanataya drsta aneke paramanayvah 





ghatavatkaryaripas tad ghatopadana-mrd yatha 
tathai’va paramaninam mayopadana-karanam.’ 
Siddha-Tantram, NVM p. 604, 
14. SB p. 319; Mapadiam, p. 148 
15. ‘“paramanor avayavitvabhave dvyanukadi-karyararhbhakatvayogat 
avayavittvarh siddham. paramanoh sagunatvadavayavittvay, 
ghatadivat sagunatvarn ca sagandhadi-cunaka-prthvyadinam 
arambhakatvat’ etc. NVM p. 604. 


16. SB p. 178 

17. SP pp.38-39. Also MA 9-7; N 18, lines 21-24 

18. Even the admission of adrsta to influence Creation does not make 
the Atom theory plausible. For there arises the problem of 
‘ripening’ (vipaka) of adrsta, which also cannot be due to atoms or 
theadrsta. The operation and cessation of adrsta, like time, is an 
auxiliary factor in Creation and Dissolution, but the principal 
causal ground canonly bespirit. BSII. 2.11 SKB. 

19. ‘alinthidum anurtpangal ulahelam, odungu mandre. Supakkamp 


Ts Dd. 
20. MM Gopinath Kaviraj, op, c/t. 
21. sbid. 


22. Mapddiam p. 66. 
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Sankhya-Tattva-Kaumudi, 57 

Mapadiam p. 66 

Sankhya-Karika 21, $ ankhya-Pravacana Sitra, il, 46 
‘sarnghata-pararthatvat’—_S ankhya-Kartka, 7. 

‘rajas-satva-yogad asya kriya-jfana-saktisambandho’pi yujyate 
yena jagat-karanatva-siddhih’ Srikantha’s comm. BS 1. 1-5 
‘trigunatmikayah prakrtes tamah-parthakyena rajassatvayoga- 
bhavanna ca tamasyabhibhute rajassatvayorudreke jfana-kriya 
sambandhah pradhanasye’'ti vacyam. sattva-fajas-tamasam 
samyavastha prakrtirityangikarat’. Srikantha, zbid. 

The Sankhya believes ‘that before this world came into being, 
there was such a state of dissolution—a state in which the guna 
compounds had disintegrated into a state of disunion and had by 


their mutual opposition produced an equilibrium—the prakrti’. 


Dasgupta, op. «if, Vol I, p 245 

‘yatra sauksmya-parakastha sa maye’ti abhidhiyate’ PA 3-8 
RT 33 Comm. 

MK 4-5 

RT 122-123 
‘mankulirndu vitthunda 
1.2.2. See Cittrurat. 
na’naikantikata hetoh ksire vatsa-vivrddhate 
cetanena gavarh yasmat pravrttam vatsa-vrddhitam, 


krtad dehat pravartteta pravrddhas-cet svatah payah 
yasmat cetana peksitat sthitah PA 1.81-82. 


mala mulaittava tarakamam’ etc. SNP 


na ca pravarddhate 
‘avar vinaiyal vitthahamam.’ SNP, op. ¢?. 

According to the Saivagama analysis of agency, ‘the Agent’ ranges 
over, human superhuman and even the barely animate but not 
non-intelligent as they are. Human action, 
£ the more sophisticated kinds are exemplified 
ent action which is characteristic of 
q analysis of nimitta--karana taken 


inanimate objects, 

acts and activities o 
in the simplest form of transi 
sentient life. Saiva Siddhant 
along with the two implied types 
sahakarin, that are co--ordinate W 


of cause, namely, upadana and 
ith it fits our expression and our 
experience. 

Gaudapada says (Mandtkya-Karika [II.15) that analogies like 
those of clay and its transformation are purportful only as 
introducing the doctrine of non-difference; the non-difference, 
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suggested by this recurrent analogy according to Saiva Siddhanta, 
where the emphasis is on the potter rather than on clay, is that of 
will and the willed-content. 

MK 1-2 Comm. 

RT 122-123 Comm. 
‘milam tandidum sivanavandan sannidi faynil nindré. Supakkanp 
1.19. This is one of the key statements of SJS; the material and 
the efficient causes are, as it were, transposed in their functions - 
maya evolves the world from Siva-sannidhi—note the use of the 
ablative, with reference to efficient cause and of the nominative 
with reference to one Material cause. ey. 
Srikumara states it emphatically, going even to the extent of 
denying technically the tight of labelling upadana as cause : 
‘nahyopadanadikath kdranarh kartra preritarh karyotpadane parya~ 
ptam iti ksobha-siddhiriti? TP Srikumara’s: comm. p» 117: 


The World-Cause as Will 


Foran analysis of spiritual life as partaking of spirit vide infra Ch. 14, 


2. Supakkam 1.18; ‘binduksobhat pirvarh sivasarhkalpa-matra-hetu- 


2 


tvena tadiccha-Saktir eva sahakari’—-_NVM p. 612; also, ‘sakti¢-ce- 
Svaro maya mrdvaccakra-kulalavat’?.—Nisvdsa, ibid. 

‘adikaranarn mrdriparh taccakrarh sahakadranam 

kulalo’sya nimittarn syat tribhirmrdbhanda-sambhavah 

tad evar granthi mrdriiparh kundali-cakra-sarhsthitam 
paramesa-kulalena kriyate tac-caracaram’. J#dna-Siddhi. ibid. 
‘nimittam isvarakhyarh tad-yad drstarh sahakaranam.’ Parakhyg 
Agama; SRS p. 24. 

PA 6-222 to 230. 

The Buddhist’s use of the criterion of causal efficiency, to deter- 
mine the meaning of what is based on the rejection of understanding 
isness in terms of (1) universal (sattajati-yogitvam) (2) co-inherence 
in @ common substratum (sattéa-samanadhikaranyam) (3) indirect 
qualification by existence, co-inherent with it in a common subs- 
tratum (sattekartha-samavayitvam).‘sa ca arthakriya-karita ripa- 
satta ksanikesveva sambhavati.’ PB 439. 

‘arthakriyakaratvam tu sthayinarh kramasarnsthitam 
samarthasya sada karya-karatve niyamo na ca.’ ibid. 6-227. 
Mukerjee, S : The Buddhist Philosophy of Universal Flux (1936), p. 11 fh 
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SB pp. 281-284; Sarva-Darsana-Samgraha. p. 24, from which, 
Sivagra yogin quotes 7 exverso. 

‘karanam ca na saktyanyat Saktir na’cetana citah 
visaya niyamad ekarn bodhe krtye ca tat tatha.’ Bast 3-4. 


Sicchai’va karanarn tasya yatha sadyogino mata. Kéraiagama 


cited ibid. Comm, p. 124. 

‘alam mudaliyana adan valittaya tunaikkaranangal.’ Mapadiam p.114. 
‘agnir daha-samartho’ pi sphote’ ngulim apeksate 
krama-krama-vikalpabhyam duriga ksanikatvadhih.’ PA 6-228. 
yangal, kalamé taravé kiandum karanan vidiy rinukkuk kala- 


Supakkam 1.10. 
hi 


‘kari 
vul évalal tunaik kiranangan.- 


mum kada 
jagadutpattis tat-karta kala eva 


Also, ‘kalena Jé 
upadanena jatena nasena pi jado bhavet 
tatha’ pl lokasrstyadau kalo hetus-ca karmavat 


tasman mahesa eva syat kalavat Beene Kiraua A gama, 


NVM p. 600. 

The caramakarana standing for the vyapara resulting 1 in the effect 
=r 

is the karana according to the old I Nyayau school; ‘Navya-nyaya de-. 

arana as consisting in possession of vyapara, not the vya= 


f. See fora brief discussion of their views—/nfra Ghee 


Mapadiam p. 219; SB p. 312. 


Kumirila attacks Sanya-vada on the ground of its non-recognition 
of sahakari-karana. The Sunyavadin admits only vasana in” the? 


place of Sakti which inheres (ahita) in the momentary. Why hen. 
asks Kumiarila, from the know ledge of cause the effect should not 


always and at all places arise 2 Sloka-Varitika 247-258. 

SNP 2-4 Citrurat; The Prabhakara admits Sakti as a as an independent 
padartha, identical neither with the svar ruipa of a thing | nor : with d the” 
For the WSS gakti is not different from | tl he causal: 
antecedents | of at an effect. cen ‘Vedinta and cs 
Siddhanta take. Sakti a as neither identical with not aera from 


para itsel 


the svartipa of a thi 
sarvabhavanath kary arth 


kumiara’s comm. TP p. 79. 
For Prabhakara, gakti is anumeya, postula ated after the actual 


For the other group, ‘cause’ (pimitta) 


Apatti-g eocaraht Bhatia Ee ete ae 


ascettainment of cause. 
itself is ascertained through ascertainment of sahakdari. 


Mapadiam p. 279 ff; Srikumara op. cit. p. 7). 
39 ; 
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‘tadadharani karyani Sakti-ripani sarnhrtau 

vikrtau vyaktiripani vy4apriyante’rthasiddhaye’ MA mayalaksa- 
naprakaram, 13. 

AS a consequence of non-recognition of gakti, the Nyaya theists 


(Udayana, Vacaspati etc.) assert that God’s agency is nothing but | 


will (krtimatva) generated by knowledge. Saiva Siddhanta will dis- 
tinguish between the will and being of the agent as between Sakti 
and saktimat and view the former as karana and the latter as karta: 
Saiva-siddhanta treatment of the concept of Sakti or power of 
Being witnesses to the convergence of the mythological, meta- 
physical and physical motifs. Just as we speak of the electric, 
magnetic centrifugal forces of heat, gravity, cohesion, we can also 
speak of the power of Being as a force, possessing as it were, 
vibration. Sakti is the specific quality or ‘virtue’ latent in anything. 
(Cf. the meaning of the Latin virtus, the meaning of which is seen 
in such expressions as ‘in virtue of’.) 
The account of Sakti as karana given in this section follows 

closely the treatment of the subject in SB p 1eéS5en 

Is not will which ultimately is adopted as the karana also a psychic 
function and therefore only an aspect of the somatic condition >? 
Aghora Siva answers this question. MK 1,2 commentary. Like dis- 
crimination of buddhi, desire or will of manas is only a manifestation 
of the citsakti of the self. Discrimination or intellection is maniJ 
festation of jfiana-Sakti while will is manifestation of kriya-sakti, 
SB p. 185. 

“‘bhava-pratyayatmake’ ccha-bodhadi-vrtti-sahakrttasyaiva janaka- 
tvat anyatha kulaladis sarvada cicchakti-rupecchadi satvena tat- 
karyasya ghatades sadotpattyapatteh.’ zbid. p. 185. 
‘kartr-vy4para-visayasyai’ va karanatvena tadvilaksanayas cicchak- 
teh karanatvayogac ca.’ ibid. p. 186. i 
‘kartra vina na karyarh na tathopadana-karanabhyam’ TP 2, 17. 
The being characteristic of phenomena Is but the predicate of spirit. 
Whatever is cannot be other than spirit. Fora detailed discussion 
of the problem of the identity of upadana-karana and nimitta-karana 
see infra Ch. 4. 

‘karturupadanataprayojakasya karyabhinnatve sati karanatvasya 
sadbhave no’padanatvasya sambhave’pi svadhistheyatvabhavena 
karanatvasyanupapatteh.” SB p. 186. : 
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‘kulaladi-samavetayas tasya mialavrtatvena, aprakasamanataya 
karyaksamatvena visaya-viSesa-tat-prakasartham bhavapratyaya- 
peksatve’pi sarvada malanavrtiya ISvara-Saktes tadasahakrtaya api 
janakatva-sambhavat.’ ibid. p. 187. 

‘niravarana-nirdvandv a-nirupadana-vaibhave’. RT cited zbid. p. 187. 

The instance referred to is the smith’s movement of raising of his 

hammer and lowering it with force on the anvil. SB p. 187. 

‘Sakteh karyatvapattis tu cetanatvenaikatvena ca’ngikarat ace- 
tanatvanekatvayor abhavan-nirasta’. SB P. 187 

‘karanarn ca ma Saktyanyat.... 

éaktir na’cetana citah’. MA 3, 4. 

fekaiva’ nekatar yatl Siva-Saktir upadita.’ cited SB p. 187. 

Also ‘saisa givasraya Saktir amogha phalavardhini 

ekdanaika-vibhageva karya-bhedad vibhavyate.’ 
RT cited and commented. bid. : 

‘ya sa Saktir jagaddhetuh kathita samavayini f J he 
icchatvarn tasya sa devi sisrksoh pratipadyate~ rea wv qe, 
evam etad iti jfieyarh nanyatheti sunigcitam — CRISS.) Gniat see 
jfiapayanti jagad yatra jnana-Saktir hi gadyate { | ate Vr Ao 
evarn bhitam idam vastu bhavatviti yada punah Fo yet ps wy ‘ 
jata tadaiva tadvastu kurvantyatra kriyocyate.’ t WY 


Malfini-vijaya TI. 5: 9, Cited ibid. A\lso cited in PB P- 21. 
of jagaddhata assumes the form of desire of 


The ‘samavayini’ 
Learn how she becomes the manifold, ° 


Him who desires to create. 
though one. That by which a thing is known for certain to be’ 


‘this’ and not otherwise is the jfana-sakti in this world. When | 
there is will to the effect ‘let this thing be thus’ the causal power ; 
making it so at that moment is kriya- -gakti. | 
“fianeccha-yatnabheda-vadinam tarkikadinim api sarvada srsti- 
sarnharadyutpatti-prasafiga-pariharaya tattat-karana-sahitye tatta- 
dicchadi-ripatvam anumatam eva. SB p. 187. 

Though Uddyotakara (Nyaya-Va ttika pp. 951-52) says that God’s 
iccha relates to all objects being eternalin nature, its manifestation 
has to be admitted to be contingent on time. As manifest, it 


cannot relate to all objects at all times. 
infra. Ch. 7 Sec. on ‘The Concept of Divine Will’. 











CHAPTER FOUR 
GOD AS THE ONLY CAUSE 


God as Material Cause 


Cf. The use and criticism which Paul Tillich makes, of the three 
ways of understanding the term God, namely, the supernatural- 
istic, naturalistic and self-transcendent or ecstatic.—JSystewatic 
Theology, Vol. 2 pp. 5-8. 

Schomerus misses the significance of the concept of God in Saiva 
Siddhanta when he says that matter exists ‘out-side’ God and 
God from eternity exists ‘outside’ matter and that therefore, 
God in Saiva Siddhanta is only a demiurgas.—Der Saiva Siddhanta 
p- 166; 170. 

The Svetasvatara text ‘mayarh tu prakrtim viddhi, méayinarhtu 
mahesvaram, (I[V.10) remains the scriptural norm for all shades of 
opinion in Saivism. Even Srikantha, like those following his 
lead, viz. Srikumara, Sivagra yogin, clinches his discussions on 
the subject by appeal to the above text. Cf. Commentary on 
1.4.24, 27; also 1.1.2. 

upadanakaranatva of Brahman is common to (i) Brahma-parinama- 
vada, and (ii) Brahma-vivarta-vada. Schomerus names these two 
theories as cosmo-pantheistic and acosmic pantheistic. Der Saiva 
Stddhanta p. 174. 

Taittiriya Upanisad JII.1.1-6. Srikantha (1.4.24) and Srikumara 
(IP p. 62) anchor their allegiance to Brahman’s “jagan-milatya’ 
on this text. PB (p. 160) begins the pirvapaksa naturally with 
this important textual evidence. 
‘sivat satya-parananda-prakasaika-svalaksanat 

Avirbhitam idarn satvarn cetanacetanatmakam’. Sw#ta-Samhita, 
Yajfiavaibhava-khanda 3-1, PB p. 84. 

‘faktih prathama-sambhita santyatita-padottara 
tato maya tato’vyaktath sévac chaktimatah prabhoh 
gaktyadi ca prthivyantarh Sivatattva-samudbhavarh 
tenaikena ca tadvyaptarh mrda kumbhadikarh yatha.’ 

Vayaviya Samhita, SB p. 160. 
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‘yea Sarvam idarn vyaptarh Jesmin sarvam pratisthitam 
yasmadutpadyate sarvam tam ahuh paramarm padam.’ 
lakam, PB p. 84. 
‘snando brahma evaitaj jayate’smac-caracaram.’ 
Acintydgama, ibid. p. 84 and identified in SB p. 160. 
All these citations repeat the ablative of the Taittiriya. 


J. Nanati- 


The entire discussion about the ablative case and its import by 
Umiapati and by Sivigra yogin seems to bear on Srikantha’s pre- 
amble to the Prakrtyadhikaranam. 1.4.23-28. 

‘janmadyasya yatay’ (BS 1.1.2) literally repeats the ablative of 
yato va imani bhutani etc. Mapdadiam p. 150, gives parallel citations 
from Saiva hymnal literature in Tamil (Kotlnanmani malat 24), which 
uses the expression ‘ninnidaittondri ninnidai odungum’. 
Sanikartuh prakrtih (Panini 1.4.30) ityapidana-samjnaya upadana- 
yicino vihitah’ SP p. 37. 

Panini gives the name apadana to that from which a thing ts 
born, and requires (II.3.28) the ending of the fifth case to be added 
to the word, which expresses apadana. As ‘yatah’, ‘therefore’ 
refers to the material cause, and, the referent of ‘yad’ here in the 


text under discussion is Siva, the latter is only material cause. The 


basis of ablation is that from which something departs. 


‘mahabhasye ériigaccharo jayate gomayad vrsciko jiyate iti tasyo- 


padanarthakatvam abhipretyo’dahrtam.’ PB p. 84. 
‘prakrti-Sabdasya hetvapara-paryayatveno’ padanarthakatvasiddheh’ 
PB p. 86. Umipati gives the following reasons for his stand : 
(i) the vrttikara illustrates the ablative ending by the suggestive 
example “putra? pramodo jayate’; the word ‘jayate’ agreeing with 
apadanam, yet, is suggestive only of efficient causality. (ii) The 
Nyasakara also says categorically that prakrti sabda is indicative 
of nimitta-matram. (iii) The Bhasyakara also presumably cons- 
cious of its non-distinctness as implying upadana-karana pleads for 
the deletion of the adhikarana itself. 

Sivigra yogin, (SB. pp. 167-68) while agreeing that yatah 
denotes cause in general rejects Umipati’s contention that it is 


indicative only of nimitta-karanatva. His reasons are : (i) the 


Bhasyakara gives the example of ‘somayad vrsciko jayate.’ (ii) The 
‘Kaiyata-Bhasyakara also. inclines to the same view. (iii) The 
Kasika-vrtti also does Mot intend to ‘exclude. upadana-karanatva. 
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(iv) The popular use of the ablative is only in support of material 
causality. (v) The example ‘putrit pramodo jayate’ must be 
understood poetically to mean material causality. See also SMD, 
p- 558. for the purvapaksa, and pp- 562-63 for siddhanta. 

Bre Up | TV, 1-20. 

Mund. Up. 1.1.7 

koil nanmani malai; Cited in Mapadiam ps 157. 

SN criticises the analogies of (i) gold and gold-shreds, (ii) spider 
and its web, (ili) tree and its leaves, flowers €tc., (iv) water and 
its ripples, foams, waves etc. : lines 74-80. The point of objection 
taised against them is how the world of acit can unfold from 
cit : nin tarparam acittait tarumaren ? 1. line 73. 

Stikantha’s use of this analogy (II.1.16) and Ramanuja’s example 
of the rise of worms in honey are in the sense that life ptinciple 
to the extent that it is embodied, shares something in common 
with the material cause. The notion of God as the material 
cause has a slender support from this. Cf. Mapadiam p. 151. 
Sivajfiana yogin gives this ingenious and plausible interpretation 
of the Tamil text and takes this to be the intended meaning of 
the use of the ablative ‘yixnidait tondri’ occurring in the same 
text. Mdapadiam p. 154. 

‘dravyopadanake gune dravyatvasya dugdhopadanake dadhni 
dugdhatvasya érnhgopadanake gare érngatvasya gomayopadinake 
vrscike gomayatvasya cadaréanat.’? PB p. 86; Mapadiam p. 1515 
‘upadanagatasesa-visesa-guna-sajatiya-gunavattaya  davasyakatvat 
tathaiva mrdghatadau darganat’. PB. p. 89. 

Mapadiam repeats this significant argument in other contexts, pp 
106; 388. 

Chand. Up. V1.2.3. 

Taittiriya 11.6; also ‘ststyartham aiksata prajha bahusyami’ti sakti- 
man’. Skanda-Puraya, cited PB p. 85; SP p. 37. 

‘nahi kulalasya ghatah syamiti sarhkalpo’sti.’ PBP. 85. 
‘uktabadhena cetanatva-sruty4 ca’ ntaryamitaya sarva-niyamaka- 
tvasyai'va tadarthakatva-kalpanat,’ PB p. 88. 

‘anyas san vyaptito’nanyah.’ SJB(S) II. See also SMD Vol. 
Dap: 558) for a discerning interpretation of the bahubhavana- 
satnkalpa text : ‘tadaiksata bahu syarh prajayeye’ ti brahmanas 
staksyamana-tejah-prabhrti-ripena svasya bahubhavana-janana- 
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visayah sathkalpas tu tejah-prabhrtyanupadanatvena tato bhede’ 
pi svakiyatva-prayukta-bhedopacara-krtah.’ But this view is later 
reoriented on p. 560 to suit the ubhaya-karana-vada of Srikantha. 
BS 1.4.23-27. Srikantha’s interpretation of this section bears 
some resemblence to Sribhasya but there are striking departures 
as may be seen, specially when read with the helpof SMD. Rama- 
nuja understands Brahman literally to be material cause. On the 
Upanisadic statement which declares Prakrtito be eternal and the 
material cause of the world, he says (1.4.23) that Prakrti denotes 
Brahman in its causal phase when names and forms are not yet 
tiated. Saiva Siddhanta criticises this view under the label 


differen 
SJB 1.2, Udaharana Cittruari; also TS 27 Comm. 


of Paficaratra. 
ibid. 1.4.26. 
II.7. 

The Tamil parallels using causative verbs in apposition to the 
self are given, ante note 19. 


Taittiriya II.6. 
Tamil citations parallel to the Upanisadic statements, suggestive 


of ‘nimitta-kirana-patinama’ are givenin SN 17—lines 67-85, and 
interpreted ibid. 18 lines 75-90. Mapadiam also cites and dis- 


. . = bed c a > 
cusses similar citations under ‘Brahma mudar karna vadam’ pp. 


150-54 : 
anghi uyirahi adanul nin 
Appar 6 : 62 : 2; note the use of the participle a/# literally, having 


become, and also nindrai—you do stand. 


Appar : Nindra Truttandakam 1. 

ibid. 6:94:5; God pervades all distinctions, that of subject 
afd object and also of the inter-subjective. Cf. “niyagi nanagi” 
oruvanume palavahi etc. chimes in with 


dra unarvdhi piravanaittum niye finral. 


Tiruvacakam p. 138; tan 
Atmanath svayam akuruta of Taittiriya, op. cit. 
Karaikkalammaiyar Arbutat Tiruvandati 20. 

‘lidge sarvarn samutpannath layas tatrai’va co 'cyate 
lingarh Sambhur iti jieyarn pitharn gaktir udahrtam 
yoni-linga-prakarene jagat-srstyartha-karanam 

sada sarhyoga-bhavatvat kamaripam udahrtam 

liige tu jayate tatra jagat-sthavara-jangamam { 
tasmal-lingarh vigesena-karmaripam udahrtam 

karmodaye tu srstih syat karmante samhrtir bhavet 
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etat karmesa-ripam tu srsti-sthiti-layavaham.’ Gtc, 
cited SP pp. 40-41. 

39. ‘The mantra is the blood flowing in the veins; pada is the crown > 
varna is skin; bhuvana is hair; tattva is the sevenfold components 
of the body (sapta-dhatu); kalaisthe limbs : $antyatita-kala is head; 
santi-kala face; vidya-kala breast: pratistha-kala navel; nivrtti-kalq 
feet. Sapakkam 1.56. Maraijfiana desikar’s Comm. 

40: BS'T.1, 2. 


41. Chand. Up. 1.9.1. 
42. Srikantha finds basis for the distinction, between aksara (Being) 
and ambara (Space) respectively Siva.and Sakti in this and similar 


texts and also finds support for his doctrine of Sakti- -parinama-vada. 
E3710; 


43. “Yonis ca hi giyate.’ BS 1.4.27. ; 
44. Mund. Up. 1.1.6. | RE 
45. <cbid. III.1.3; also ‘umasahayath paramesvararm prabhuri trilo- 
canam nilakantharh pragantam. dhyatva munir gacchati bb iita- 
Jonim—Kaivalya Up. cited in Srikantha’s comm. p. 501. 

46>: BS T.133: 

47. Srikumara considers. the two sutras as complementary and as 
conclusive evidence in support of the material causality of Siva. 
TP p. 62. 

48. ‘yad bhita-yonim dhimantah paripasyanti ca’tmane’ = SH 
Samhita, cited SB p. 170; PB p. 84. Cf. Sivagra yogin’s comment: 
"yoni-Sabdascopadane pracura-prayoga-visayah.’ Also ‘yoni- 
Sabdena upadana-vacanatvam "—Sribhasyam, BS 1.4.47" BS 

49. While Umapati interprets ‘self kecoming of Ged’ in the light’ OF 
the distinction between nimitta-karana and upadaina- -katana, Siva- 





jflana yogin finds also a more natural basis for their reconciliation 
in the theory of advaita. Mdapadiam p. 154. 

50. “ayinan enba dakkinan enavé.’ SN 18-1. 79. - | 

51. “anai enbadu anaittum avvavai a ) 
tanaha maiyaic chattridum cnga.’ 7zbid. lines 80-81. 

52. ibid. lines 85-91. Umiapati here enunciates the nature of | 
advaita relation which underlies such identifications. 

53. Even Sankhya which does not accept it, accepts in the empirical 
realm in the case of body. Tattva-vaisaradi on Yoga-vartika I 
18, 20. 
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Supakkam 1.56. 


‘akasas tallingat.? BS I.1.22. Srikantha identifies Brahman 
with akaga; by akasa Srikantha refers to the all-pervasive, all- 
shining (samantat prakasate) cit-Sakti, of which the intelligent 
and non-intelligent world is a manifestation, the latter rising and 
subsiding as bubbles do on water. Here again the issue between 
Sivadvaita and Saiva Siddhanta is : does adhisthana mean upi- 
danatva. 

Akagéa is also used as a synonym for Bindu in the Saivagamas : 
“bindu...anasvaratvenaparakasam atigayikarh parama-vyomakhyam 
agamajnah prahuh etc. RT. 56 commentary. See also Sivadvaita- 
Nirzaya (Madras University), 3-183. 

SNP 76; Supakkam I. : Sivagra yogin’s Comm. It is surprising 
‘that Sivagra yogin who makes this pointed distinction between 
yoni and upadana in these places, inclines to the view—‘yonisabdas- 
co’ padane pracura-prayoga-visayah’ in SB p. 170. 

‘bhitani ca’harh sthirajangamani sey nt 
yavanti ca’nyanyaham eva tani’-—Devikalottara-Agama; PB p. 85. 
BP -p.4. 98. 7 
‘jagat-samanidhikaranyam Sriyate, etad apyatyantabhede 
satyanupapannamiti tadatmyam avagamayati,’. PB p. 85. | 

) 5 this with illustrations : ‘sa ca mrdghata 
ror eva drstah na _ tvatyantabhinnayor 


Sivagra yogin explain 
ityidavupadanopadeyay 
dandaghatayoriti.” SP p. 38. 

‘manu “bhatanica’harh sthirajangamani yavanti canyanyaham eva 
siksat badhyata iti cet evam . api, -bhede 


tani’ ityadina’ bhedo’ pi 
lingenaiva 


satyabhedasyopadano’padeyabhava-vyaptatvena | _ iis 
Sivasyopadanatvam kalpaniyam tac ca lingam upadana-viparyaya- 
nirvikaratva-srutya vyavasthita-nimitta-nimittitva-pratipadaka- 
vacanena ca bidhyata eva., PB p. 85. . 

‘yasmin suvidite sarvath vijfatam syad idarh surah 
tadatmakatvat sarvasya nastyeva prabhida svatah’. 

Siita-Sambita, PB p. 84; also : 

‘yasya Sravana-matrena srutam eva §rutamn bha 
amataria na matarh jfitam avijflatan-na sattamah’. ibid. p. 85. 
These repeat the sense and the expression of the Chandoya 


text : ‘uta tamadegam apraksyah yena’ Srutam srutam bhavati, 


vet 


amatath matam avijfiatarh vijiatam’. 
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‘prakrtibhaveno’padanatvavadanukila-cikirsadiyogena  nimittat- 
vasyo’ papatteh. mnimitta-laksanam api prakrtibhavad anyadrgo- 
payogavattvam tac ca cikirsadino’ payogavati sive’ py aksatam iti 
Siva evo’padanarh nimittarh ce’ tisiddham.’ SP p. 39; PB p. 84. 
SB p. 169: ‘tadeva c’opadanatvam ityeka-vijfianena sarvavijfiana- 
pratijmanusarena upadanatva-visese tasyah paryavasanam.’ 
‘rajfah pradhanyat tasmin jfiate sarvesim améatyadinam jfiana- 
phalath sammanadi bhavatiti pradhanya jfiapanartharh va tat 
janasya sarva-jnana-phalakatva-khyapanartham va yatha loke rajni 
jate sarve’matyadayo jfiata bhavantityucyate evar prakrte’ pi 
Sivasya pradhanyam jfapanartharn va tat jmanasya sarvajnana-~ 
phalakatvath jfiapanartham vaika- -vijanena sarva-jfiana-pratijfie’ti’. 
SB, 168. Also, PB p. 86. Also, ‘talaimaiyum payanum patri 
anganam kuriyadu’ etc. Mdpadiam p. 154. 
‘satva-vijiiana-pratijia-vakye idarn gabdanusarena sarva-Sabdasya 
jagadripa-karyakarya-kartsnya-paratvat.’ SB p. 169. 
Mapadiam p. 155. Air is inseparable with ether, but the qualities 
of moistness, dryness etc. characteristic of air do not pertain to 
ether. The salt in sea-water does not make the sea containing the 
water saline. In the same manner mala is ‘contained’ by Siva in 
so far as nothing without Him can exist but Siva is not related to 
it. The two are like light and darkness, the latter subsisting ip 
the former without being related to it. SNP 63, 64, 65. For; 
the difficulties, in admitting <ajanya-sathyoga’ relation between 
Siva and mala, vide infra Ch. 10. 
Closely following the lines of the Chandoyga (V1.1.4-4) runs the 
Si#ta-Samhita passage : 
‘ekenai’va tu pindena mrttika ya yatha surah 
vijfidtam mrnmayath sarvath mrdabhinnatvas surah 
ekena lohamanina sarve lohadayo yatha 
vijfiatas syur athai’kena nakhanam krntanena ca 
sarvatn karsnaya sarnjfiatarh tadabhinnatyatas surah’. PB p. 86. 
‘grutis sanatani sadhvi sarvamanottamottama 
praha ca’dvaita-naiskalya-nirvikdratvam atmanal’. 

Sita-Samhita,, tbid. p. 87. 
‘paravyomni sikhantastho x#iska/ah paramaé Sivah’ 


Siddhantagama, ibid. 


‘satvajilamn sarvakartatarm bodhanandamayarh vibhum 


70. 


71, 
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niskalarh svaprakagam’ etc. bid. 

‘niskalarn niskriyam Santam’ etc. Svetaé Up. 6-19. 
‘pirvikaratva-bodhakagamesu saksan nirvikaratva-bodhaka- 
padavad abheda-vacanesu siksad abheda-bodhaka-padabhavat eka- 
vijfianena satva-vijnana-pratijia anyathanupapattya ca......abhedo’- 
vagantavyah sa ca saksan nirvikara-Srutyapeksaya durbalai’ ve’tya- 
bheda-vacananam eva nyaparatvam kalpyate.” PB p. 88. 
Appayya (SMD pp. 557-58; 560-63) reconciles the pirvapaksa 
and the Siddhanta views in respect of interpretation of these texts 
in a manner which lends great support to the standpoint of Saiva 
Siddhanta. See infra Sec. on God as ‘Material’ cause for the consi- 
dered view of Appayya on this issue. 

‘mrllohadi-drstantasya darstantika-vacanasya ca’bhedasthale eka 
ee parva VHS) e aaa Sa ar bhavati tadrsam 


kalpana-yukta.’ PB p. 87-88. 
Citing Meykandar’s lines to the effect Fiat ‘they are possess- 


ions and we are servants’ (II.4) Sivajfiana yogin says that know- 
ledge of the possessive Owner entails knowledge of His possessions 
and of what isin servitude tohim. Mdpadiam p. 154. The defini- 
tion of Pati, it may be noted, involves knowledge of Pagu and 
Paéa (whose definitions are comprehended within the definition of 


Pati.) 
God as the Subject of Existential Judgements 


Sivagra yogin construes this as the UTR in support 
of God’s material causality. In ‘pot is’, ‘cloth is’ there is a syntac- 
tical identity between ‘is’? and what is alleged to be. Nor is this 
syntactic unity to be dismissed as metaphor as in ‘he isa lion’. It is 
literal, and prima facie there is no contradiction. There are at 
least three ways of analysing such sentences of syntactic identity, 
namely, (1) as a member and class (‘the pot is a thing’), (2) as 
quality and the qualificand (‘the pot is blue’) and (3) as material 
cause and effect (‘the pot is earthen’). The statement, ‘pot is’ 
cannot be brought under (1) and (2) for obvious reasons, there- 
fore it has to be analysed in the third way. SB p. 160. 

Srikantha is cited in SB p. 160 as hereunder : ‘san patas 
san ghata iti sarva-vastusvanuvrttaya sarvagatasya brahmanas 
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sarvopadanatvam siddhyati mrdriparh hi ghatadikarh mrd upa- 
danam isyata iti. The original reads slightly differently : 

(2) The order of ‘san patah’, ‘san ghatah’is reversed. 

(6) sarvavastusvanuvrttaya=sarvavastusvanugatavrttaya. 

(c) sarvagatasya=sadriipasya. BS. 1.1.2. Srikantha’s comm. 
PB p. 86. 

The Nyaya ‘tour-de-force of ‘ekartha samaveta’ (Dinakari) in answer 
to an objection like whether the universal ghatatva has itself in turn 


_ another universal ghatatvatva abiding in it (Udayana’s Kirandva/z, 


Sec. 1 PraSastapada’s comm. on Vaisesika siitras) anticipates 
Price’s ingenious ‘suggestion on behalf of a philosophy of 
universals in reply to the demand for a universal for a universal, 
See his Thinking and Experience, Hutchinson, London’ 195g 
‘Chapter 1. | ii 
“sadanuviddhataya pratiyamano ghatas-sadupidanakah sadanu- 
viddhataya pratiyaminatvat yadyadanuviddhataya See tatta- 
dupadanakam.’ PB P. 88. 

‘Sivat satya-paranandat -avirbhittam idarh sarvam’ -etc.  Sffq- 
Samhita, op. cit. 

The argument of*the Vedanta in support of brahniopadanete 
which Srikantha, and following him Sivagra yogin adopts is en- 
dorsement of the argument of the Sankhya. See Vyasa Bhasya and 
Yoga varttika IV. 3. 

‘khando gauh mundo gauh ityadau gavanuviddhataya pratiyamana- 
khandatvadau vyabhicarat.? PB p. 88. | 

See also the criticism of PMNK 48 Bhatta Ramakantha’s comm. 
‘asat SaSa-Srngam asat kha-puspam ityadivasad anuviddhataya 


‘ptatiyamanesu érigadisvasad upadatabkatvapaties cs ‘PB p. 88. 


‘tadavyaktam aha hi.’ BS JII.2.23. 
Katha Up. 11.3.9, cited in SKB III. 2.23. Srikantha thus refutes 


the view that existentiality characterising alth at exists is Brahman 


and that the negatives ‘not this’ ‘not this’ of the Sruti only negate 
existence of pot, of cloth etc. but affirm Existence as such which is 
Brahman. Still, not very consistently, he says elsewhere (1.1.2), 
commenting on the name of ‘Bhava’ ascribed to Brahman, that 
its denotion of Brahman is sug gestive of the truth that Brahman 


is the material cause of all existénts, whom Brahman pervades as 


‘clay pervades. clay: products. ‘- | 


12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 
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> 


‘hrda manisa manasabhiklrptah’, the italicised word is suggestive 
of Divine grace. | , 

Bhatta Ramakantha op. ¢7?. 

ibid. 

‘anugata-sidrsyatva’ and not ‘anugata-jatitva’. is acceptable. 
Sidréya it may be noted, is identity with the thing itself and not 
its attribute. 

Bhatta Ramakantha offers the two alternatives of (i) nominalism 


and (ii) resemblance theory, to a philosophy of universals under- 


lying the view of spirit as the material cause of phenomena. 


Qualified Interpretations of God’s Material Causality 


‘nimittam igvaras saksad upadanarh sa bindurat’ cited PB p. 85. 
Also, ‘givo nimittarn prakrtih parapara : ae 
karyatmatam asya samapnute jada,’ cited SP p. 39. 
Also, ‘nimittam igvarakhyarh sahakaranam | 45-9; a. 
upadanam tu yat stiiksmam sarva karyesu samsthitam;’ PB. p. 8s. 
‘si tu kundalini sarhnbhor nityadhistheya-rupini / 
bhogya-bhoktrtva-sampattyai ya Sarirendriyadikam 
utpadayati sa maya khacita karmabhir nrnam’, cited PB pp. 87-88. 
Also the Pauskara text ‘na’ tra saktir upadanam cidripatvat- 
yatha givah’ (2.99) in commenting which Umapati enters into a 
detailed discussion of the issue of ‘abhinna-nimittopadana-karana— 
‘tva’ ascribed to Siva. PB pp. 84-89. | 
The Parakhya and the Svetasvatara texts which distinguish. 


between the two causes are already referred to. 


Cited Mapadiam pp. 151-52. 

jbid. The translation of the Tiruvacakam lines is that of Dr. Pope- 
Also cf. Appar 4.64-6; 6. 54-5, for a s{milar suggestion. 

The three alternatives, considered in PB p. 87 and repeated in. 
Mapadiam p. 152, exhaust the views heldin different Sivadvaitisms 
on the question. Cf. also, Sayana’s Taittiriya-Samhita Bhasya. 
(Anandagrama, Poona) Vol. I, Pp. 131. i 

This may be taken to be the view represented by Srikumara TP 
pp. 62-63 : ‘paraspara-samsrsfajyor eva maya-mahesvarayor visva- 


milatvena ubhayor api tadupapatteh. maya tavan -ma parame— 


 $varanadhisthita jada jagadupadanam ‘bhavati. mahesvaras-ca 


-cetano’ pi na mayara vina vigvamilatam bhajate nirvydparodasina- 
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matratvad iti tayoh samsrstayor eva jaganmilatvam ayah-pinda- 
gnyoriva karya-karanaditi.? Also SSP p. 42. 

6. This is the visista Sivadvaita view of Srikantha, outlined in brief, 
in the sequel. 

7. Sivagra yogin following Srikantha largely, also adopts this inter- 
pretation : ‘maya dvayakhya-parigraha-Saktiv/s/stasya Sivasyopa- 
danatve’pi visesanibhita-mayaya eva vikaritvat. vikdritye? pi 
kevalasya nirvikaritva-virodhat.’ SP p. 38. 

8. ‘saksaccobhayamnayat’ 1.4.25 (BS). Srikantha interprets yigyq- 
dhikatva to imply nimitta-karanatva and visvakaratva to imply 
upadana-karanatva. 

9. The concept of apiirva-parinima is examined below. 

10. What follows is the interpretation of Srikantha I.4.27, 

11. Svetas Up. 4-18. 

12. Taittiriya Up. 2.6. 

13. ‘idam sarvarh asrjata yad idarh kifica.’ ibid. 

14, ‘tat srstva tad eva nupravisat.’ zb/d. 

15. “sac ca tyac cabhavat. bid. 

16. What is suggested, by the analogy is that childhood and youth 
are two visesanas successively qualifying the same visesya, viz. 
the individual and therefore not falling outside its unity. 

17, ‘mayarh tu prakrtirh viddhi mayinarh tu mahesvararh 
tasyavayava-bhitaistu vyaptarh sarvam idam jagat. Svetas. Up. 4.10. 

18. Maya and Prakrti, it is true, are identified in this sense in the 
Svetas. Up. To take Prakrti to mean Praktti-tattva an evolute of 
kala will not be the right interpretation. The Saivagamas distin- 
guish Maya and Prakrti as between a cause and effect. infra Ch. 4. 


19. ‘namo’harn-padartha-ripaya’ Invocatory verse SKB. 
20. Katvalya Up. op. cit. 


21, ‘visistasyo padanatve visesyopadanatvasya py avasyakatvat, Visis- 





tasya visesana-visesya-tatsambandhananyatvat. 

padanatva-siddhi-prasangat.’ PB p. 87; also, Mapadiam p. 152. 

This is a part of the criticism of visista-Sakti-parindma-vadq of 

Stikantha. Sivagra yogin from whom is drawn the substance of 

the ensuing discussion, does not, however, mean it that way. See | 

SB 183. 

23. Sivagra yogin discusses the soundness of, as many as four inter- 
pretations of parinama: (i) avayava-samyoga-matram, (ti) avayava- 


fe 





24. 
25. 


26. 
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vistaratvam, (iii) kiranasya pirvaripa-parifyagena tatsamana-gunaka- 
and (IV) purva-ripe tatsamina-gunaka-rapa- 


ripantarapraptih, 
smack of crea- 


ntarofpattih. SB pp. 181-82. The first two 
tionistic (drambha-vada) predilections incompatible with the advo- 


cacy of ‘transformation theory. Therefore only the remaining 


interpretations are taken up for discussion. 
For the doctrine of thirty-six tattvas vide infra Ch. 9. 
upadana-karanatva ascribed to Siva in the scripture 1s not of course 


to be understood literally. See below. 
: (i) Ifspirit were material 


Sivagra yogin also lists other difficulties : 
cause only for the initial evolution, all succeeding evolutes evolv 
ing from the preceding ones, this explanation will fail in the case 
of Aguddha Maya (the sixth in the order of evolution), which is not 
an evolute of Suddha Vidya (the fifth). The contingence is that 
spirit will have to evolve directly at least two evolutes, one Siva- 
tattva and another Asuddha Maya, which is inconceivable on the 
assumption of total evolution of spirit. (ii) Again spirit which 


is Being itself is continuously present throughout the stages of 
evolution, as for example, even in pot, as when we say the pot 


This is not conceivable of a cause which only evolves the. 
initial product. In cloth, though cotton is present, the cause 
of cotton-seed is not present. SB pp. 182-83. 

§rikantha introduces this notion in reply to the objection : ‘hanta. 


karana-vikara-rapo hi parinamah purvariipa-parityagena ripa- 
katharh paramesvaro’nartha-dharmat 


ie 


ntarapattih parinama iti 
SKB I. 4.27. 


parisrityata iti cet.’ 


Mapadiam p. 153. 
It is significant to note that the term parindma is not used anywhere 


Commenting on the Sitra text ‘parinamat” 


in the Upanisads. 
And. 


Stikantha is naturally constrained to admit the concept. 
yet he had to reorient the concept, as otherwise predicating parinama. 


literally of Brahman would take him into the camp of the Bheda- 
Cf. SKB. 


bheda-vadin from whose view he expressly dissents. 


De 22, 
Aigamasya anumanapeksaya prabalatvena tasyai’vanumanabadha- 


katvat.’ SP p. 38; Srikantha also tends to flout reason in 
favour of Sruti over this issue : ‘tarkabalam apahaya Srutir-eva- 


valambaniye’ti’ etc. SKB. 11.2.38. 
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Mapadiam p. 153. 

Sivagrayogin introduces Vrtti an Agamic notion to reconcile 
texts which ascribe material causality to Siva impliedly and also, 
according to him, expressly, with texts declaring spirit’s immuta- 
bility (nirvikara-Srutis). See the section under ‘nirvikara- 
Srutibadha-pariharah’ SB pp. 170-73. : 

See beginning of the same section. 

These are the usual examples given. SB p. 183; Mapadiam 
p- 174; RT 49 Comm. Srikantha also refers to it, commenting 
On the Siitra ‘patavac ca’ (II.1.19) : 

‘yatha samkucitah stiksmariipah patah prasarito mahapata-~ 
kutiripena karyarh bhavati tathi Brahméa’pi samkucita-ripany 
karanam prasarita-riparh karyarh bhavati’. Also ‘kundalayat? 
111.2.26. 

‘pirvam api kutyadi-vyavahara-prasangat’. SB p. 183. 

Sivagra yogin himself raises this question but answers it quite 
indifferently. zbid. pp. 183, 184. 

It is not therefore surprising that the. author of Mapadiam who 
follows thelead of Sivigra yogin in certain respects does not 
endorse the theory of vrtti. See also Supakkam I. 64. 

This seems to be Sivagra yogin’s reply to the criticism of PB 
p- 87, viz.  ‘visistasya upadanatva-visesyopadanatvasyapya_ 
vasyakatvat.” SB pp. 183-184. 

Vrtti, also called siksma-parinama is the admitted mode of ‘evo]y_ 
tion’ of Suddha Maya, while in the case of Asguddha Maya it ig 
said to be sthila-parinama. Infra Ch-9. a 1. 
Ante, sec. on God as the Ground of Cosmic Dissolution, 


RT rejects the applicability of vrtti as well as parinama as a mode 


of material causality to spirit as such : “cetanatvad vrttitva? pari- 
Vrtti is admitteg 


namat tatas tatha, atma saktis- ca vijfleyau. 49. 
as but only siksma-parinama, (Mdpadiam p. 175), not intrinsically 


different from parinima : vrtti-parindmayor atyantabhedabhayac_ 


cat’ R'E. 69 ‘Comm. 

The concept of vivarta is criticised below. 

‘kevalasya karanasya’ vasthintara vaisistya-matram evo’ padana- 
tva-prayojakarh guna-kriyopadana-sadharanam.’ SB p. 184. 

ibid. p. 184 ff. 

See John Macmurray : The Self as Agent, p. 84 (1957). 
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form of Tévata as the material cause (the vivarana view), an 
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Though no classical Saiva thinker entertains this concept and 
interprets Siva’s material causality as vivartopadana, it is included 
here for a brief notice because of its intrinsic significance as a kind 
of reductio ad absurdum of all interpretations of God’s material 
causality. Srikumara and Sivigra yogin who advocate material 
causality of Siva naturally come into conflict with vivarta-vada, 
TP p. 63; SB p. 184. Srikantha too distinguishes his stand- 
point from that of vivarta-vada : ‘na vatyantabheda-vadinah swkiz- 
rajatayor ivaikatara-mithyatvena tat-svabhavika-guna-bheda-pata- 
$ruti-virodhat’ (II.1.22). 
Appayya Diksita, however, 
logically entailed in the doctrine of cit-Sakti-parinama of Sri- 
kantha : ‘tatha sakala-prapaficakarayah cicchakteh brahmabhe- 
dabhyupagamena viyadadi ptapaficah . tad-vivarta it sidhyat?’ 
Sivadvaita-Nirnaya 3.192. : 
Siddhanta-leia (2.12). The ptrva-paksa here is that while the 
function of sariuhara’ may point to a material cause as the ground 


srsti like the creation of pot by the potter, 
point to 


thinks that vivarta view is 


of world-resolution, 
and sthiti Jike governance of a kingdom by the ruler, 


an efficient cause, presumably different from the material cause. 


Sankara’s Comm. Brhad Up. 1.11. 
There are three different interpretations of material causality of 


spirit in Vedanta, all of course subscribing to the view of 


effectuation as but appearance : (i) Pure Brahman alone as the 


material cause (Sarnksepa-sariraka view), (ii) Brahman in the 
d 


(iii) Jiva as the material cause (Drsti-srsti-vada). Siddhantalesa op. 
cit, Under (ii) again there are several viewpoints : (a) Isvara 
or Brahman and maya both as the material cause (Padartha- 
tattva-nirnaya); (b) Isvara that 1s qualified by maya as the 
material cause (Sassksepa-sariraka), (C) Igvara as qualified by 
maya as the material cause (V7varaya, Paficadasi), (d) ISvara .as 
being the substrate of maya as the material cause (Stddhanta- 


Muktavali). ibid. 
infra Ch. 7 Sec on God and the Absolute. 


Murti, TI.R.V : The Two Definitions of Brahman in the 
Advaita : Krishna Chandra Bhattacharya Memorial Volume, Indian 
Institute of Philosophy, Amalner, 1958. ih 
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This is argued at some length in Chapter 7, sec. on the concept 
of Divine will : Sakti. 
The incompatibility of ‘nirguna Brahman’ with world-creation 
is the main objection against vivarta-vida; ‘palavyumina gunam- 
oruvu. mékamadu venavu nipaharin nikarila ulakamanadanai 
-udavumiaradilai unarvudanumilai unarilé.’ Parapakkam, Mayava- 
dimata marudalai; 
Vide infra, Chapter 8. 
PA taises the pirva-paksa : ‘prapafico’vastutve vastu-maya 
katharh bhavet?’ (3.16) and replies that on valid grounds o¢ 
sense and reason the world has to be taken as real : ‘vastvatma_ 
kath vigvarn bhavet katham avastujam?’ (3.25): 
et “tat-sidhana-phalasya brahmajfiana-nivattyatvasya prapancasya 
Satyatve’pi tasya jflana-nivartyatva=vacana-samarthyad apl sam-— 
bhavac ca.’ SB p. 185. " : ; 
Different theories of ‘error are discussed in Chapter,. 12. Srit 
kumara defends at great length the view that the content of 
€rtor is not illusory (mithya). TP pp. 63-64. 

Umiapati raises the question of avidya conceivable neither 
as (i) essentially related to spirit nor as (ii) related to Spirit 
adventitiously (upadhivasat). The. latter. alternative may.be 


_illustrated by the example of the dark speck in a lamp-light Which 


is not instrinsic to light but is occasioned. by the adjuncts o¢ oil 
wick etc. In the same manner the world-appearance is due ia 


the accident of Brahman’s association with avidya. But asks 


Umiapati, whence comes this association ?. If. it is ‘naturap as 
clouds associate with ether, then its dissipation cannot be brought 


_ about.by one’s effort; moksa cannot be the.end of spiritual endea_ 
your. Ifthe association is not natural but is brought about, there 


must be some other cause to bring it about and Brahman’s associg_ 
tion with that has to be accounted.. SN 4-90 to. 102. 


-Schomerus, /oc.cit. p. 173 ff. 


SN, 3, Lines 22, 23 

Schomerus, op.cit p. 174 , | ! . 
‘After criticising Vivarta-vada, Sivagra yogin ends by saying: 
na’ pi tat tiraskriyate ista-vighatasya’ nista-prapter va’ bhavaditi, 
SB p. 185. .* otthoerte’, Yi naieett'S. gga 
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‘Sarvarh karyarn mithyai’va vikalpasahatvat’ is the argument 
for vivartopadanatva. SB. p. 184. 
‘jada-karya-svabhavanusarena mayayal’va parinamitvam Sivasya 
tadhisthanatayo’padanatvam.’ PB p. 87. 

There is no clear-cut distinction to be made between the two 
positions : Siva qualified by Maya as the material cause and 
Siva the ground of Maya as the material cause, from the perspective 
of persons who actually held to one or the other of these posi- 
tions. Sivagra yogin, though is on the defensive about visistad- 
vaita and even justifies it by means of the concept of vrtti, 
inclines to hold the other view as final and the more adequate 
from the point of view of reconciling (i) Sivopadinatva and 
nirvikaritva of Siva. 

‘siksad upadanibhita-mayadbarataya mswvat pate Sivasya jaga- 
du padanibhiita-mayadharatva - riipa - paramparopadanatva-visayatvamt 
kalpyate nirvikara-pramanasya ca saksad vikarabhava-visayatvam 
kalpyate, SB p. 170. | x 

Srikantha and Appayya also oscillate between the two views 
but seem to incline, Appayya more definitely towards the second 


view. See below. : 
‘evafica pati-padartha-sivasya tadhisthita-mayayasca karyabhita- 


svadharma-satta-sphirti-priyadi-ripataya, jadavi- 


ptapaficasya 
Sivasya tu mayaya 


karidi-ripataya co’bhayor upadanatvyam. 
adhisthatrtaya nimittam adhikam iti visesah.’ SP p. 40. 

‘tatra ca vahner iva givasya nimittatvam iti na tadutkrsta-dharma- 
vattvam’. ibid. p. 40. 

As a theory of causation in which the parts conjoin to make for the 
whole is not acceptable the material cause which ‘becomes’ effect 
here in this instance, can only be fire with wet fuel. Ibid. p. 40. 
‘vahni-dharma-bhita-usnyader apy upalabhyaminatvena eraha- 
taulyat.”? ibid. pp. 40. | 

Sivagra yogin gives this example in his commentary on 
Supakkam 2-1, 

Citations from Agama, Purina, Tevaram, and Tiruvacakam are 
given by Sivaigra yogin of texts expressive of or implying twin 
causality of Siva in the above sense, in the sequal to his commen- 
tary. ibid. 2-1. These have been discussed with regard to 
their interpretation, ante Sec. I of this Chapter. 
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‘nanu kartur upadanatve nasti virodhah. arnanabhau darSanat. 
na hi drste’ nupapattir nama. na ca vacyam urnanabher deha eva 
tadupadanam. sa tu kevalam tantusvitit yatho’rna-nabhis Srjate 
grhnate ce’ti Srutau tantun srastir tirna-nabher eva tallayadharatva- 
ptatipadanena pratyaksa-samvadina tadupadanatvasya pi siddheh. 
tallayadharasya tadupadanatva-niyamat. evarh ca Srutisiddhorna 
nabhi-drstantanusarena brahmano’pi jagat-kartur upadanatvarh 
kalpyate.” SMD Vol. I, p» 559. 

Stikantha who advocates the visista-Sivadvaita point of view and 
expounds a doctrine of unique Transformation of spirit says 
towards the end of janmadhikarana : ‘mayam tu prakrtim vidyad 
iti mayayah prakrtitvam isvaradtmikaya eva ‘mayinam tu mahegvaram 
iti vakyasesat’. At another place (1.4.10) he says commenting 
on the word ‘aja’ of the same Upanisadic text : pralaya-kale nima- 
ripe vihaya’ cid-vastu-riipa maya’pi siksma-raipena mahesvarasya 
Satirataya tisthatityaja srsti-samaye nama-ripopeta tat-karanike’ 
tl... .evam prakrter ajatvesvara-karanikatvayor avirodhah.’ 


(Italics Ours) 

For a true clarification of the meaning of ubhaya-karanatyg 
attributed to God in the Sveta§vatara text, according to Sivadvaita 
one has to consult SMD pp. 134-35 : 

‘“mayopadanam iti brahma’pyupadinam eva aprthak-siddha_ 
karyavasthasryatva-ripam hi mayaya upadanatvarh samarthaniyam. 
tat samarthyamanam eva brahmaparyantam 4Ayati... -Mayayah 
brahmaprthak-siddhyai’va tadaprthak-siddhayah karyavasthaya api 
brahmaprthak-siddhis sidhyati. evath ca yadyapi brabmasrayz 
maya viyadadyacetana-ripena parinamati brahmasraya tadagraya_ 
jivasraya ca cicchaktih jfianadi-ripena natu brahma kenipy3_ 
karena parinamati. tathapi tatha tatha parinimamaninan, 
mayadinay brahmaivaynta-siddhasrayatvaparyavasana-bhitmir iti 
brahmaparyantam upadanatvam ayati’ti bhavah. (Italics ours) 

Sivajfiina yogin makes reference to this clarification of 
Appayya, in his estimate of the closeness of Sivadvaita and Saiva 
Siddhanta over this issue. Mapaddiam p. 153. 
‘vikaritapadakopadanatvasyai’va asmabhir nisiddhyamanatvat,’ 
BB pao | 
The nimitta-karana of the Saivite is not identical with the concept 
bearing the same name as understood by the Nyay4-Vaisesika, 
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no more than his upidana-karana is identical with the samavayl- 
karana of the latter. Anfe Sec. on the World-Cause as Agent. 
‘arakamai viravi nindru adittittalin.? Mapadiam p. 153. 

This is the demand underlying Sivadvaitin’s contention that 
Brahman is also the upadina-kairana. Were God upadana- 
kirana only in the sense of being the ground of material existence 
without also pervading it, even the floor on which rests a pot may 
be considered the material cause of the pot. 


‘anyatha mrdi ghatakarena parinamamanayam tadakarena’ 


parinamamanarh bhitalam api tadupadinam kalpyeta,.” SMD 
p. 557 (Vol. I). : 
This kind of vyapti is distinguished as aupaslesika from another 
variety of vyapti called vaisayika where pervasion is extrinsic like 
ether pervading all objects of determinate form. Supakkam 1.1; 
Sivigra yogin’s Comm. 

The karana is present in the cause as moisture and also in the 
effect as its sap. In the same way, Siva is the sole cause in the 
sense of being the ground of the world phenomena and also 


present pervasively in the latter through His Sakti. 
Mapadiam p. 158 ff. 

Siva-fiana-Siddhi therefore describes nimitta-karana as 
ar excellence to distinguish it from the so-called ‘ground’ viz. 


sround 


material cause : 
“irudiyil arané ellam arittalal avanal innum 


perudunim akkam nokkam péradikaranattale.”” 
Supakkam 1.55. See Sivajfiana yogin’s Comm. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
GOD AS THE LORD OF COSMIC FUNCTIONS 


The Five Cosmic Functions 


The pre-eminence of sathhara in relation to other cosmic functions 
is explained, ante Chapter 2, Sec. on God as the Ground of 
Cosmic Dissolution. 

Mapadian ps 112. SB 341-342 

The expression ‘reality’ is used as appellation of God : 
“Sarvasyapi jagatah karta Siva Cva, Sa €va ca paratatvam iti..,. 
tad yadi nityath, svatantrarm pradhanam syat, tat Sivasya paratvat 
tasyapi paratvarh syat’? SB p 143. . 

‘anmadikarm janmasthiti-pralaya-tirobhavanugraha-riipam.’ SKB 
1.1.2. These cosmic functions ate explained below. We owe 
the clarification of the meanings of Siva, Sakti and Pati to the 
illuminating commentary of Sivajiana yogin, Supakkam 2.1, 
The three categories of prakaéa, vimarga and mahesvara recog. 
nised in the Trika system cotrespond to Siva, Sakti and Pati o¢ 
Saiva Siddhanta. | 
These three issues constitute respectively the subject matter of 
the following sections of the present chapter. The order of pre. 
sentation follows with slight variations the adhikaranas of Mey- 
kandar’s SNP sitram 2. 

Mapadiam pp. 112. 

Even Thomas Aquinas implies a distinction between the stand- 
point of the wise—the mystics who know the essence of things, 
and that of the layman, in his theology. ““The proposition God is 
is self-evident of itself for the predicate is the same as the subject 
because God is His own being. But because we do not know the 
essence of God the proposition is not self-evident fo ws but needs 
to be demonstrated by things wore known to us, though less known 
in their nature’. Summa Theologica 1.9.2. a .1.C. 

The tatastha-laksana is apprehended through pramana and 
laksana. Svartipa-laksana is apprehended through sadhana 
and phala. Mapddiam pp. 400. Also Chapter 7 infra. 


10. 


A, 


12. 


13; 


14. 


15. 


16..: 


_verbs (marappittu, pannuvittu) to non-causative verbs (arindu, 
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Two definitions of Brahman according to Advaita : T.R.V. 
Murti (1958). 

As an illustration of their continuity may be cited the discourse 
of Varuna in Taittiriya Up. which begins with tatastha-laksana ; 
‘yato va imani bhitani jayante’ etc. and ends, én the same tenor, 
with svartpa-laksana : ‘anandad hyeva khalvimani bhutant 


jayante’ etc. Jagat-karanatva and Ananda-gunakatva are both 
indicated in the same manner as laksanas of Brahman. PB p. 9. 


This forms the subject of the 3rd adhikarana of the first sutra 


of SNP; 

The definition of Brahman given in BS J.1.2 involves possession 
of the qualities mentioned above and Srikantha shows how these 
metaphysical attributes are uniquely met by the eight. names indi- 
cative of Siva—Bhava, Sarva, Rudra, Isana, Pasupati; Ugra, 
Bhima and Mahadeva. See the comments of SMD on them, 


vol I, pp. 125-138. 


Also ‘saccidananda-ripi yah sadasadvyakti-varjitah 


sa sivas sarvagah sadbhir brahma-Sabdena §abditah’ 


NVM p. 416 
This is discussed at great length in SKB and SMD 1.1.21-22; 


1.2.3-8. Also SB pp. 126-135; Mapadiam pp. 86-94. 


The distinction is ‘Tillich’s. Systematic Theology, Harper and 


Row, 1967, Vol. I pp: 225-226. 
This section is based on the accounts given in Paficakrtya Pra- 


karanam. MA; Mapddiam pp. 110-117; and most important 


on the Cindanaiurai. Verse no 18 SVP. 
Tirmacakam 33, 4 note in this verse the transition from causative 


forgetting are unsconscious processess 
while to know ‘I am ignorant’ ‘T had forgotten’ are conscious, 
processes. 


MA 6-7, 8. 
‘pandam vidu parttidin arule ellam. Supakkam I. 


The concept of ‘paka’ or ‘paripaka’ implies conjunction with 


OT: 


- agencies like time which bring about a termination of the potential 


condition of a thing. See infra Chapter 14. Also Rg Veda VII. 
59.12 : ‘May he release me like the cucumber from its stem’ 


‘mrtyor muksiya mamrtat’ 
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“eyum mummalanga] tattam tolinai iyattra évum 
tuyavan tanator sakti tirodina ariyadu.’ Supakkam 2,87. 
‘tirobhavah sarhsari-vargasya nityasiddha-jfana-kriya-saktyadya- 
varanam sakala-sarhsarikanartha-miila-bhitabandhakhyam.’ SMD 
Vol. 1 p. 109. 
What is matured by sarmhira is strictly the safcita-karma. The 
desire for Bhoga arises in the soul in strict accord with the matura- 
tion of a part of the saficita. BK 1, Comm. 
‘anugrahas tato moksah.? SMD p. 109; also TP 36, Aghora 
Siva’s Comm. The causal relation between (1) bhoganubhava 
(il) karma-nasa, and (iii) moksaripa anugraha is the continuity 
between Bondage and Freedom. Srikumira also gives an interest- 
ing explanation of the sense of cOntinuity between tirodhana ang 
anugraha bid. Comm. p. 7. See also SMD. Vol. 2. pp. 49-51. 
‘azippilaip pattral,’? Supakkam 1.37. 
‘odukkam ilaippozittal,’ Svp 18. 
Also, ‘samsare khinnanarh Sarvesath praninarh prabhuh &rpayg 
kurute mahartha-sathhrtirh etesim eva visrantyai. TP 70. Also 
BK. 122, Comm. The TP text is cited in SMD Vol. 2, p. 50; 
Also, Srikumira cites the following in his commentary (p. 166) . 
‘karyavyasakta-cittanath visrintyai rajani yatha 
samhararh bhaya-khinnanarm krpaya kurute Sivah’ 
In sarhhara, the physical vital and mental existence of self—the 
annamaya, pranamaya and manomaya koégas involved in a life of 
activity, is subject to resolution; there is consequently upa-sathhara 
for “‘tanu, karana, bhuvana and bhoga” There is termination 
for the may4-karya (which are counter-activeagainst mala-obstruc. 
tion). In srsti, again what is terminated is revived from their 
causal condition viz. maya, which exists outliving Dissolution, 
Supakkam 1.33. Sivagra yogin’s Comm. 
‘akkam avvavar-kanma mellim kazittidal’, Supakkam 1.37. 
‘karmavipacanahetoh pagu-dayaya punarapiha paramesah srstim 
vidhaya karmanyevath picayati dehabhrtam.’ TP 71. 
According to Aquinas the actual existence of a world existing 
solely because of God’s infinitude demands necessarily that its 
actual existence be sustained every instant by creation on, the part 
of the Creator. See also Tillich, P., Systematic Theology Vol I pp 261- 
270, op. cit. | 
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28. ‘nuharac ceydal kappadu.’ Swpakkam loc. cit. 
29. SMD VolI gives (p. 112) a discerning analysis of the concept of 
sthiti. The concept is distinguished from srsti in the following 
way. It is a common place that, of two objects produced simul- 
taneously at a time, one /as‘s for a longer duration than the other. 
The difference in the duration of their existence is to be traced to 
difference in the mode of production, ultimately again to be traced 
to the will of an intelligent agent to that effect. What is true of 
inanimate object is also true in respect of the ‘stay’ of animate 
existence. The latter is conditioned by differences in karma 
referrable again ultimately to the Divine will. Conservation of 
life and existence like their creation is therefore a cosmic func- 
tion of the Lord. 
“tad adrsta-dvayam tajjanya-karyagatalpadhika-kalavastha- 
nabhisandhimat-paramesvara-preranadhina-karmanusthana-prabha- 
vam iti sidhai’va tayor alpadhika-kalavasthiteh paramesvara- 
sarnkalpapeksa.” 
Also, “kifi-ca janmavatah pfapaficasya yavan néasath  sthiti- 
ruhyamana--jalakumbhasya sthitir devadattasye’va parameSsvara- 
sya dharana-vyaparam apeksate sa ca vyaparo janmavad idarh 
 ydvan ndsam ittham tisthatvityd ia-ripas lasya satikalpa eva’. 
A third interpretation is also given : “kecit tu prapaficantar- 
gata-cetanicetana-padarthanam parameSsvara-niyukta-svasvakarya- 
karanena maryadayam avasthitih sthitirity ahuh.’ b/d. p. 112. 
All are different versions of the same truth of will-causality— 
the source of will to which conservation of existence life and value 





like their creation is to be traced. | 

30. TIN 20, Comm. Also ‘tezittidal malangalellam maraippu.’ 
Supakkam, lye. cit. 

31. Compare ‘namah Sankaraya ca, mayaskaraya ca’ 

32. ‘sarvajfiatvena sarvesarh samnsarinam duhkham janatah sarvasakti- 
katvena sarvan api tan yugapad eva mokturm saktasya paramesvatra- 
sya Siva-Sankaradi-nama-khyapita sarvabhttavisayini karuna niru-_ 
padhih paraduhkha-prahanecchartipa tesam anadibhava-saficita- 
nanavidha-duhkha-janaka-karmavrnda-samarthyam paribhiya 
sarvanartha-milavaranocchedaptirvikam atyantika-duhkha-nivrttim 
tesam yugapad eva katharh na kuryat. yadi tasya tattat-karma- 
nuvattanasvabhavataya tesar sakala karma-brnda-daihaka-sva- 
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visayasaksatkarodaya-paryantam tesu sahaja-karunonmesa-virodhi- 
tattadavarananuvrtti-samkalpo na syat. atas tathabhitasamkalpa- 
vasyambhave tadadhinanuvrttikasyavaranasya yasmin satyagrima- 
ksane yasya sattvarmn yadvyatireke ca’ sattvam tattajjanyam iti 
laksananusarena tasya tajjanyatvasiddhau paramesvara-kartrkatvam 
api tasya siddhyati. karyanukila-sarmkalpavattvasyaiva kartrla- 
ksanatvat.” SMD Vol. 1 p. 110; Mapadiam pp. 115-16. 

As Sivajfiana yogin observes it is because of the fact that 
obstruction or concealment is due to the will of the Lord that it is 
intelligible that self’s knowledge and action are manifest some- 
times and dormant at other times and also admit of a progressive 
ascent towards fulfilment. Ibid. p. 323. 

‘tasach mahesvari Saktis sarvanugrahika Siva 
dharmanuvartanad eva pasa ityupacaryate 

parinamayati tas-ca rodhantarm karkacittvisa 

yadonmilanam 4Adhatte tada’nugrahikocyate.’ MA 7-11, 12. 

MA brings out the exact sense of the tirodhana function in 
reply to the question how the gracious nature of the Lord is com- 
patible with His pasanugrahatvam. The Lord effects bondage by 
activising the inert bonds as only a means or occasion (upiya), 
One cannot attain to Freedom as long as one is under the authority 
of mala, Freedom being ultimately freedom from Mala. The 
authority of mala(maladhikara)does notterminate without actual]. 
isation of the potential Saktis of mala, and actualisation is not 
accomplished ofits own accord, even were mala fit to be actualised, 
sarvatha sarvada ‘yasmac cit prayojyam acetanam. Therefore there 
is no incompatibility between bestowing grace and activising mala 
into its action of binding as only a means thereto. sbid. 7- 
13 to 17. See also the illuminating comments of the Vrt# and 
the Dipzka on the passages. 

These analogies are used in the Saiva texts. MA 7-17; Supak- 
kam 2.52. 

It thus follows that not only the fifth of the five cosmic functions 
but the other four too are functions of grace. 

‘pottralarum arul aruleyandri mattrup puhandravaiyum arulo- 
ziayap puhalonade.’ SVP 18, see also Cindanaiyurai (Samajam, 1934), 

The example of fire latent in tender and dry wood respectively 
illustrates the presence of mala in man in an unripe and ripe 
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condition. Swpakkawm 11. (as solar heat in any combustible 
material). 

‘na ca’ yam pastnam patyanugrahakhyo moksas tayat pravartate 
yavad esém anadi-caitanyavarakasya malasyadhikaro na nivartate.’ 
SSP p. 2; also, tamassaktyadhikarasya nivittes tat-paricyutau, 
vyanakti drkriyanantyam jagadbandhur ano Sivah.’ MA, cited 
ibid. p. 2. 

Periya Purdénam is the account of lives marked by such abrupt dis- 
ruption aufe Chapter Sec. on the Formative Factors of Saiva 


Siddhianta. 


God as Non-dual 


God’s aseity is not understood in Saiva Siddhanta as exclusive of 
His relatedness. Deity and absoluteness are reconciled in the 
concept of gakti. infra Ch. 7. God’s aseity in Hindu theolo- 
gical thinking does not import any sense of necessity but means 
the Freedom of God which is enunciated in the concept of Sakti. 
Chapter 3, Sec. on the world-Cause as Agent. 

Mapadinm p. 118 ff. Umiapati raises the issue of the ‘telos of 
creative function of the Lord’ as part of his critique of Sivadvaita, 
and as a preliminary towards an understanding of the new concept 


of advaita which Saiva Siddhanta- puts forward. SN 18, lines 


9-17. 
Cf. the doctrine of Aristotle that God moves the creatures from 


without as the object of their love. Metaphysics Book 11, op eit. 


‘kundaladisu .bhavesu sarvathaiva -svarnatah’ Sivadrstih VI. 92 


athambudhi-vicivat’ 7bid III. 37. 
‘porppani pol apedamum irulvelip6or pedamum corporul pol 
pédipédamum indri.’ SVP 8. 3 
‘na prayojanavattvat’. BS II. 1.32 

‘lokavat tu /i/dkaivalyam. ibid. M1. 1.33. 

‘atkondarulum vilayattu,’ literally, the game of the redeeming 


grace. ‘The reference here is to all cosmic functions whose one 
homogeneous purpose is redemption from the evil of mala. 

Sivajfiana yogin’s Comm. Supakkam 1.36; also Mapadiam p. 119. 
SJS suggests either of or both the alternatives of (i) lila and (41) 
fulfilment and reclamation of the bound souls, implying their 


mutual compatibility: ‘munnavan vilayattendru mozidalumam, 
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uyitkku manniya putti mutti vazangavum arulal munne tunniya 
malangal ellam tudaippadum collalame.’ ibid. 
‘avaiyé tané yay’. SNP 2. See Sivajfiana yogin’s Comm. The 
clue for a comprehensive interpretation of Meykandar’s phrase 
seems to have been supplied by the lines from N : ‘nilanir tikal 
veliyuyir yavum/|avaiye tanavai tane yahi’. Also, ‘unnindra s6thi ura- 
nindra orudal’ TM 450. 
‘anyas san vyaptito’ nanyah.’ SJB (S)2, is interpreted by Sivagra 
yogin on pantheistic lines as identity between God as materia] 
cause and the world as effect. It is Sivajfiana yogin who makes 
a discerning distinction between ‘tadatmya’ and ‘advaita’ relations 
in the above manner. 
Chandogya Up. VI. 2.1. The word ‘advaita’ indeed occurs In 
several passages of the Veda. Of these ‘eka eva rudro na dyi- 
tiyaya tasthe’ (Yajur Veda I. 8.6),‘eko hirudro na dvitiyaya tasthuh» 
(Sveta. Up. 3.2), and the Chandogya text are of special moment, 
The latter text relating to Creation is interpreted in the light of the 
two other texts in respect of (i) the occurrence of both ekam ang 
advaitam used appositionally to the same subject, (11) the use of 
the word advaitam which occurs in its original form ‘na dvitiya? 
with the suggestion of conscious negation and (iii) interpretation 
of Being (sat) in a supra-deterministic, and not indeterministj¢ 
sense, On parity with “Rudra’. (just as the latter term has its super- 
personalistic connotations, ante Ch. 2, Sec. I, sat also has per- 
sonalistic implications . 

Cf. ““gakti§ éivas-ca sacchabda-prakrti-pratyayoditau 

tau brahma-sdmarasyena samastajagadatmakau’’. 


Quoted SKB JI. 1.5). 


The Tamil word xdanddal is the aptest, as suggestive ofa bare 


denial of difference (vérarakkudi nitral, Mapadiam p. 122). And the 
word is used in the doctrinal and devotional literature of Tamil . 

‘ullamum tanum ygdane irukkinum 

ultam avanai uruvariyade.? TM 431. 

‘véral wdananan’. Sambandar 1.11.2; Appar 11.2; also 
4:75.3° 


Schomerus, op. cit. p. 81, ‘Dementsprechend umschreiben die 
Kommentare das Wort Advaita mit Nicht fremd sein, Nicht gretrennt 
sein in Vetbindung stehen.’ (italics added) 
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Sabda-Kalpadruma gives six meanings of the negative particle : 
‘tatsadrsyam abhavas ca tadanyatvam tadalpata 
aprasastannirodhas ca nafarthassat prakirttitah’ 

The author of Vacandlankara Dipam on SJB cites the authority 
of Paribhasendusekhara in support of equating anyartha which 
Saiva Siddhanta adopts, with sadrsya : 

iva yuktam anya-sadrsadhikarane tathahyatthagatih.’ 


‘nail 
vidyata ityadvitiyam.’ Sankara’s 


na’sya dvitiyarh vastvanantaram 
Comm. Chandogya Up. op. cit. Raimanuja also interprets it mono- 
phystically : ‘advitiya-padena’ dhisthatrantaranivaranad asyai’va’- 
dhisthatrtvam api pratipadyate. Vedartha-Samgraba ( Jour. of 
Annamalai Univ. Vol. VIII, p. 8). 
Srikumiara always interprets‘ekam’ as synonymous with ‘advitiyam.’ 
TP. Comm. p. 3, 14. Contrast it with Aghora Siva’s interpretation. 
Mapadiam makes this analysis in order to distinguish the inter- 
pretation which Meykandar gives of the concept of advaita from 
ionsofthe term. The apellation ‘Suddha- 


the classical interpretat! 
dvaita’ is used for the Advaitism enunciated in SJB. pp. 121, 


122, 392-95. 
Cf. Marcel’s distinction between the notions of co-presence 


and of prescience. Being and Having (Boston, Beacon Press 


1951), pp. 80, 81. 
The conjunctive particle ‘udan’ in Tamil as used in Saiva and 


Vaisnava hymns and focussed by Meykandar for the theological 
construction of Saiva Siddhanta, is to be understood in a different 
context of ideas from that of the spatial relation of accompaniment 
(the spatial ‘with’). Being-with does not mean X being accom- 
panied by or being in the company of Y. It signifies an existential 
relation, as being freely bound up or involved with what is not 
itself in its existence. Such is the uniqueness about the struc- 
ture of the being of spirit. Being of spirit differs from the being 


of objects precisely in this respect. 

There are two ways of understanding non-existence or non-being, 
one in an absolute sense, which is more of the nature of a limiting 
concept in relation to being, and other, non-being but in a relative 
sense, having a dialectical relation with being. The sensitiveness 
and genius of Tamil language, specially that of the hymnists pro- 
vides the possibility of distinguishing the second from the first; 
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‘dialectical’ non-being which affirms while also denying is 
ainmaias distinguished from inmai which is negation in the acceP 
sense of denial. The firstis negation of quality while the other 
is negation of existence. When ‘anmai’ is predicated of somethi9S 
the suggestion is not certainly that of affirmation of its oppostt©> 
nor again a denial of it iv se, but only denial of a quality with the 
implied assertion of existence compatibly with that quality- 
Negation in the dialectical sense (anmai) is illustrated bY Lor 
ference to an old use of the term, in Tirukkural : ‘Porul alla- 
vattraip porulendunatum marul etc.’ (36.1) which defanes the 
function of Delusion (marul) whereby men deem that the truth 
which is zoft. The expression ‘alla’ is suggestive, not of absolute 
Non-existence but only Mmon-existence of @ quality : delusion 
which apprehends as value (porul) what fs not @ value. 
We are certainly on surer grounds when we come to Saiva 
hymns. Appar uses this form of negation frequently : virikadir 
nayira/lar matiya/lar vedavidiya//ar etc. (4.8.2). Also, mannallat, 
vinnal/ai, valayama//ai.. ..penna//at ana/lai peduma//az pirita//az 
anayum perlyay (6.45.9). Note the dialectical transition to its 
Opposite in the last word underlined. Sambandar also uses it as 
negation preceded by affirmation :‘puvi mudal aimbhutamwayp pulan 
ainda nilan aindai karanam nangai avayavaiser payanuruvd?’ alla- 


vuruvai. (1.129.7). Tiruvacakam almost distinguishes between 


anmai and inmai in the above sense in a passage 3 fonru niyallaz 
andri ondri//ai?. ‘Thou art zot aught in, universe (and yet it is not 
quite literally true, for) naught (absolutely) 1s there save Thee- 
The second naught (illai) implies absolute non-being in so far as 
Siva (thou) is Being itself. Also, ‘niyalarp piritu mattrizma’, 
occurring in the same verse where inmai relates to the emptiness 
of absolute non-being without the Thou (ni); naught absolutely is, 
different (piridu) from Thee. The verse under study is considered 
the hrdaya-gloka of Tiruvacakam as enunciating the supreme truth 
of non-duality. 

The distinction is not, however, scrupulously adhered to, 
the two forms being used quite often interchangeably. 
Just as a-brahmana by ceasing to be brahamana never also be- 
comes a ksatriya o£ vaisya or §iidra, two by ceasing to be two 
does not also become one, numerically. 


25: 


26. 


PAT 


28. 


29, 
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The idea of nu 


mber itself, of one no less than of numbers 
other th 


4n One is occasioned when the complementary notions 
of separateness and togetherness are joined to constitute a unity. 
Schomerus remarks that aneka means many and not not-one. 
Not a Negation of one but affirmation of many. The term does 
not exclude the existence of one, because in that case aneka will 
mean nothing (nichts). op.cit., p- 80. 

Advaita relation is a variant of tadatmya relation and is to be un- 
derstood like the latter neither as external relation nor as internal 
relation. Sivagra yogin defines it as an identity-in-difference rela- 
tion—difference as is compatible with identity : ‘bheda eva 
mukhyah abhedastu na bhedabhavah kirhtu tadatmyartipo vy4a- 
pti-paryaya-samanadhikaranya - vyapadeSa - nirvahako’bhedakalpo 
vaisistya-sambandha ityaha anyas-San vyaptito’nanya iti’. SB p. 144. 

What is defined here as tadatmya relation is the same as 

Advaita; the only difference is that advaita is a non-dual relation 
obtaining between two entities, entiatively two,while tadatmya 
is a non-dual relation between two distinguishable aspects of one 
self-same entity. Mdapadiam p. 365. 

‘attuvidamendra collane ekamennil ekamendru suttuyadunmaiyin 
attuvidamendra colle anniya nattiyai unarttumayittu’. SJB 2.1, 
varttikam. Meykandar’s statement amounts to saying that God 
has not ‘told us’ that He is in no sense self-conscious. Instead 
He is described as of the mature of ‘Iam God’. The Br. Up. 
says after stating that ‘brahman indeed was this in the beginning’ 
that ‘it knew itself only as ‘I am Brahman’. (tadatmanam evaver 
aharh brahmasmi iti.) Br. Up- I.4, 10. Also ‘nanyad atmano 
pagyat so’ ham asmi iti agre vyaharat’. ibid I. 4. 1. 1 ty 3 
Paingala approaching Yajfiavalkya asks for the secret of “kalva- 
lyam’. YaAjfiavalkya replies to him : ‘sad eva saumye’dam Tae 
Asit. tan nitya-muktam, avikriyam, satya-jhananandam, paripiroam 
sanatanam, eka evg@ dvitiyai brahma’ Paitgala Up. *2: 

Unity (ekatva) and not ‘being one’ (eka) is taken to be the 


i ; = that 
very essence of Brahman according to Advaita Vedanta, so th 


the illusion of duality can only be grounded in that unity- Eka- 
tva is a formal concept unlike eka which is material and at 
constitutes the fundamental being of all beings which are predi- 
cated of it. This is the common ground between Advaita and 


496 


30. 


- advaita in an ‘unqualified’ sense as meaning inse 


Subs 


52: 
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Visistadvaita. For both, one thing could be many. The internal 
difference is that while for the latter it is samanadhikarany® fox the 
other it is laksanavrtti. Saiva Siddhanta’s criticism of it 4s re— 
miniscent of Aristotle’s criticism of the Pythagorean doctrine of 
the indeterminate one and also of Plato, who believes after Pytha- 
goras that duality too is a being. (Mefaphysics, Book Alpha, s¢c- 
tion 5 and 6). 


. e e anti 
The sense of the negative is of greatest moment for the siddh th 
in j : : — : re- 
in interpreting ‘Advaita’. It is intended as an ambiguous 


ference to what is meant by a number of positive inte€TP 
It does not signify a constituent of the fact to which the expression. 
as a whole might refer but indicates that the proposition 1s ‘tO 
be interpreted in a special way, that is, negatively. Tt must be in- 
tetpreted as a variable with an ambiguous reference FO certain 
positive propositions. | The assertion of non-duality does not mean 
that something is one Or two or both. None of these propositions 
express the meaning of negation. Nor does one assert all these 
propositions. The indeterminateness is an esse 
the expression. The negation is unspecific in reference in any ontie 
sense, andto make it specific is to rob it of its negativity. A negative 
is not merely what is meant. .'The manner of s ignificance is no less. 
constitutive of the meaning of negation than are the things it 


might signify. Saiva Siddhanta on account of its interpretation of 
parable, non-dual 


ntial meaning of 


existence, is called Suddhadvaita. The term ‘guddha’ is not under- 
stood on par with visista or kevala as introducing some qualifi- 
cation to the notion of advaita but as ‘qualifying’ advaita negatively 
as unqualified. As example of such expression is cited Suddha- 
Satta (pure reality) as Opposed to visista-satta (qualified reality): 
of the Naiyayika, where Suddha is not a vigesana of satta lest in 
that case it becomes non-different from visgista-satta. Cf. Mapadiam 
p- 364. 

See Anandagiri’s gloss on Chandogya Up. VI.2.1; ekam and 
advaitam both exclude bheda, one sajatiya-bheda and the other 
svagata-bheda. 

Vedartha-sanigraha, op. cit. : ‘ekam eva iti jagadupadanatarh prati- 
padya advitiya-padena adhisthatrantara-nivaranad asyai’? vadhistha- 
trtvam api pratipadyate.’ | 


—_ CRN enc eee a le 
I 
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Even Srik 


; antha interprets ‘advaitam’ to mean oneness as. 
the materjg] “ 


adhisthatranta ws of phenomena : eS cva ity avadharanam 
neyate.” diggs oe aram. advitiyam itt / CEG EMP BGAN AsV a7: 
“Sta yogin who mostly follows the lead of Srikantha 
accordingly interprets SJB (S) 2: ‘anyas-san vyaptito’nanyah’ to 
Sahl: Material causality of Siva. SB pp. 143-46. 
Up the import of Srikantha’s interpretation of the Chan- 
dogya text ‘ekam evadvitiyam’, Appayya Says : ‘ekam evadviti- 
Na-dvayam brahmanah sakala-jagat-kartur upadana- 
rupatva-pratipad 
Saktikatvary ¢ 


Summine 


yam 1tl vigesy 


anena nirvahakataya tasya Sarvajnatvam sarva- 
Vksipat visesantarasya’ pi prapakam na tu kasyacid 
api visesyasya nisedhakam iti’ etc. SMD p- 184. 

The dvaitin too pleads justification for resorting to Jaksana in 
interpreting identity-texts. Cf. Sharma, BLK. 4 History of the 
Deatta Schoo? of Vedanta and its Literature: Vol. II, Bombay 1961, 


“pp- 124-139. 

The metaphysica] compatibility of the two notions is brought out 
in the Section on Sakti, infra ch. 7. 

Brhad. Up. 1.4.10. 

Chandogya Up. V1.8.7. 

Manudittkya Up, 2: | | 
Aitareya Up. TIT.1.3. The Mahavakyas are representative of the 
four Vedas, (1) from Yajur Veda, (2) from Sima Veda, (3) from 


_Athatva Veda, and (4) from Rg Veda. 


‘adu vennum ondrandradu’ SNP. 6.2, fifth udaharana. 


Mapadiam p. 392. ; j 
Cf. Suryanarayana Sastri’s ‘A&beudartha’ in Collected Papers of Pro- 


fessor S. S. Stiryanarayana Sastrt (Univ. of Madras, 1961). 


i Fah. 
The term ‘tat? refers to the infinite—of the nature of Being 


_-(sadakhya) which is the infinite ground of the world (jagato 
- milam), and not immediately known to be the self of all. 


“T'vam?’ 


. . ~ Q a t 
on the other hand, relates to the individual self, immediate and ye 
not known to be identical with the infinite ground of existence- 
Sankara’s Comm. Chandog ya Up. VI. Oi 7. 

According to jahadajahallaksana, the sentence is é 
> . i a €- 

according to the supreme sense of the terms which alone S 

quate to its implications. Cf. Saryanarayana Sastri op. cz. 
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It is not a case of positing of equivalence between two different 
things as between substance and attribute, cause and effect etc. 
but assertion of unqualified identity despite the form of apposi- 
tional equivalence in which the identity is expressed. For a 
lucid exposition and defence of the position vide Datta D. M., 
Six: Ways of Knowing (Allen and Unwin, London.) pp. 311 f. 
Ramanuja enunciates the principle of objects being denoted by 
words denoting aspects, and extends this principle to denotation 
of Brahman by the word denoting jiva. Sribhasyam I.1.12-19. 
This is based on the theory that the forms standing in apposi- 
tion in a sentence denote but one entity; one entity as qualified by 
the charateristics connoted by the terms of the sentence. This 
is the concept of co-ordinate equivalence (samanadhikaranya) of 
subject-term and predicate-term in a proposition. ‘bhinna-pravrtti- 
nimittanarh Sabdanam ekasmin arthe vrttih samanadhikaranyam’, 
The terms of the proposition have different connotations but iden- 
tical denotation, For Saiva Siddhanta difference in connotation 
(pravrtti-nimitta) will entail difference in denotation (artha) and 
vice versa. For elucidation of the siddhanta doctrine of non- 
difference of connotation (guna) and denotation (gunin) See 
Infra Ch. 12. 
The expression éabdo nityah, e. g. can be split also as Sabdo- 
anityah. For Vyasaraya’s defence on the interpretation based on a 
new paticcheda—atattvamasi, vide Sharma B.N.K. op. ci. p. 132 ff, 
The nine illustrations are those given in Sections 8 to 13, sixth 
chapter of the upanisad. See also Sarva Darsana Samgraha, Pirna 
Prajfiamatam. | | 
The father begins his discourse in which he repeats tat tvam asi 
several times, significantly, by appealing to the state of sleep where 
the sense of egoity and independence is not apparent 
‘uddalako h&arunih évetaketurh putram uvaca svapnantarm 
me saumya vijanihi’ ti yatraitat purusah svapiti nama sata saumya 
tada sampanno bhavati svam apito bhavati? Chandogya Up. 
V1I.8.1. , 
Other identity-texts which are unequivocal are interpreted by 
Madhva to imply the transcendental oneness of Brahman. 
‘sadrsyacca pradhanatvat svatantryadapi vabhidam 
ahurisena jivasya na svarupabhidam kvacit’ 
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| Aun vyakhya cited in Sharma B.N.K. Philosophy of Sri Madhvacharya 
(Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1962). p. 229. 

51. Schomerus op. cit. p. 80. 

52. Cf. Heschel’s account of the world of separation as the world of 
profanity in Hebrew Kabala : God in Search of Man (Meridian 
Books, 1959), p. 341. 

53. SNP XII. 4. 1. udaharana Venva 

54. Nicholas Beredeav conceives a dialectic of Divine-human relation 
which has an ‘apophatic’ and a ‘cataphatic’ aspect corresponding 
to the negation and the positive complement of negation in ‘advaita’. 
See his last work Divine and the Human, Geoftrey Bless, London. 


55: *Tillich, P. op. cit, p-*63. 
56. Umiapati assembles all these analogies and evaluates them in one 


crucial verse, SVP, 7. 

57. The analogy of mind-body relation yields a metaphysic of reality 
in its full intension and extension. It is phenomenologically 
significant for we do not have to go outside our immediate ex- 
perience in order to pass from the individual to the universal. In 
knowing our own mind we know what mindis. In knowing our 
own body we know what body is. The ‘body’ of this analogy, 
it may incidentally be noted, is not that of biological science with 
its bones, muscles, sinews joints and nerves. “Body” is as it is 
given to our direct awareness and inthe way itis given as the 
implicans of bodily-consciousness. 

58. SNP 2.1, first udaharana. 

29. ‘porpanipol apedappirappiladai’, SVP /oc. cis. 

60. ‘avanulamai a//anuma mangu,’ SNP loc. cit. 

61. ‘dyava-bhimi janayan deva ekab. Svetaf. Up. III.3. 
‘ecko hi rudro na dvitiyaya tasthuh’. sbrd. JII.2. 

Stikantha also says that ‘ekam eva’ does not imply negation 
of the co-existent souls. The latter are uncreated, though names 
and forms are created. The ‘eva’ excludes existence only of name 
and form. SKB II.4.17. 

In the same manner ‘oneness’ of sathvid (spirit) is to be inter- 
preted not to exclude jada (matter) but as a rhetorical way of 
affirming its eternity, ubiquity etc. RT 221, 223; also comm. 

62. ‘ondrendradu ondre kan.’ SNP 2.1.2. Also, ‘oruvane tevanum’ 
Tirumandiram 2103; ondravan /ane. ibid. 2. 
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SNP 2.1.2. The ‘difference’ is summed up in the words pati 
and pasu in the text. 

For points of comparison, See Schomerus op. cit. pp. 56-57. 
Understanding of the visual sense as a species of light, a body 
having in its own right some kind of translucence is not without 
scientific plausibility. Retina has its own ‘light’. It is impossible 
to do away with it. Even in a completely dark room a light of 
minimal intensity is perceived against a background of physiolo- 
gically determined light of low intensity. See Boring, E. J., 


Sensation and Perception in the History of Experimental Psychology. 1939, 


The three modes correspond to three types of God-language ; 
God within, God without and God that is ‘co-present” beyond the 
distinction of within and without. God is the indwelling ground; 
he is the infinite ground; and he is the creative ground. Co-pre- 
sence signifies that God is the creative ground of whatever here and 
now always and everywhere. Being creative ground involves 
overcoming of the de facto distance between the finite things and 
the infinite ground. The illustration used is indicative of the 
truth of man and Being reaching each other in their very core. 
They lose the determination placed upon them by metaphysics, 


Marcel op. cit.; Marcel’s notion of co-appartenance a—a coordinate 
parity of function as if belonging to the same destiny brings out 
the precise sense of wdandtal of Saiva Siddhanta. 

Meykandar’s Varttikam (2, 1) bears a clear reference to the By. 
Up. passage III. 7. 23: nanyoto’sti drasta nanyoto’ sti Srota, nanyoto? 
stl manta nanyoto’ sti vijnata esata atma antaryami amrtah (CE 
‘anniya nattiyal unarttumayittu’). 

SNP 11, 1 udaharana verse No. 3. 

See citrurai on ibid 1, 3 for stipulations in interpreting the illus- 
tration. 

Udanatal is understood in express disjunction with veratal Cf, 
Irupa. 

The concept of a ‘three-dimensional’ relation between God and 
man was the formulation of Sambandar, Tiruveezimizalai decade, 1, 
Supakkam. 6.8 and 9 bring out the ‘theological dialectics’ forcefully 
thus : : 


1. ‘To now God and self are identical is to know that they are 
not identical but different. 2. To Anow them as different again— 
in so far as knowledge cannot be different from knowledge, is to 
know them as non-different. 3. To know them as non-different, 
as actively co-present is again to imply what is prior to. active 
co-presence, viz. being identical, and so on again.” 





1. 


2. 


SF 


Chapter Six 
THE MORAL SOVEREIGNTY OF GOD 


The Moral Argument for God vis-a-vis Karma 
The Parakhya text giving the moral argument for God is cited in 
SBra, 21: : 

‘karma cidrahitarn tasmad yojakarh tadapeksate 
svecchaya balavan yatah.’ 


yojakas sa mahesano 
n On the issue vide, Indian Philosophical 


For an interesting discussio 
Annual Vol. 1, Centre of Advanced Study in Philosophy, University 
of Madras, 1967. 

It is mystery in the 
problem by Marcel. 


sense in which mystery is contrasted from a 

It is not susceptible of objectification or 
reducible to external data. It involves one that attempts to grasp 
it being a symbolism for one’s life in the hereafter. Berdyaev is 
at karma doctrine is an attempt to rationalize 
ks to work out the proportion between 
mand Spirit (Geoffrey Bles, London, 


wrong in thinking th 
human destiny or that it see 
suffering and evil. See his Freedo 
1944) p. 285. 

The parity is brought out by the wa 


mological and the moral approaches, 
- one in terms of the performance of ati-stiksma-patica-krija 


yin which the two—the cos- 
ate distinguished in the 


system 


and other of sthila-paiica-krtja. See below. 
-prayojanabhavena bala-tulyatvam nyuna- 


vaisamya-nairghrnye ca syatam 
pradhanyena nirakurvan’ 
hrnye na sapeksatvat tatha 


‘Sivasya  jagat-srastrtva 
dhikah sukha-duhkhadikaranena 
ityasanka4-paramparam dvitiya-sttrena 
etc. SB p. 143; Also ‘vaisamya-nalrg 
BS. II. 1.34. Appaya interprets ‘sipeksatva’ in a 


hi darSayati.’ 
VA tatpako- 


truly Saiva Siddhanta way : malapaka-sapeksatvad iti 
payogi-svakaritakarma-sapeksatvad iti va’ rtho drastavyah.’ SMD 
Vols 2," pi 50: 
Also see below. 

SDS begins its account of Saiva Dargana with the significant 
remark that the system following the authority of Saivagama 


rejects the view that the Supreme being as cause is independent of 
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our action, on the ground of its being liable to the charge of parti- 
ality and cruelty. The distinctive view of Saiva Darsana—which 
also is the view of Vedanta, is accordingly its view of God as cause 
as freely dependent on our actions. ibid. 

“I looked out myself into the world of men” says Cardinal New- 
man “and there I see a sight which fills me with unspeakable dis- 
tress. The world seems simply to give the lie to that great truth 
of which my whole being is to fill and the effect upon me is in con- 
sequence, as if it denied thatI amin existence myself. If I looked 
into a mirror and did not see my face, I should have the sort of 
feeling which actually comes upon me when I look into the living 
busy world and see no reflection of its Creator.” Cited from 


‘The Credibility of Divine Existence’, The Collected Papers of Norman 
Kempsmith, Macmillan, 1967, p. 52. | 


‘kifica-srsteh Samhara-pirvakatvat sakalam yugapat sarhharatah 


patamesvarasya nairghrnyarh ca bhavet. tad evam apurusartha- 


° - _ ° = . er # ? - ? 
sambandhapadinya Jagat-srstya kirh parameévarasya ? 


SKB JI.1.34. 


Reference to universal Dissolution is specially significant, 
If it is creation unpreceded by Dissolution it is understandable 
that inequalities are part of creation being governed by auxiliary 
factors like karma. But in universal Dissolution which mediates 
creation there are admittedly no inequalities. How then do they 
form patt of creation following Dissolution ? 
‘sade’ va somye’ dam agra’ sid’ iti srsteh prag ekatvavadharanena 
karmanam abhavavagatya sargadi-kale karman apeksyai’ va pra- 
thamika-deva-manusyadi-visama-srstim kurvatas tasya vaisamya- 
dosapattyapariharat, kathaficidapi nairghrnyadi-dosapariharic ca 
kramika-visama-srsti-hetu-bhinna-kala bhiyo’lpa-punyapapa-riipa 
karmavaisamyavatath praninath yugapad avisama-samsata-hetu- 
karma-samyasambhavena tatta karmapeksaya vaktum agakyatvac 
ca karma-sapeksatve tasya’niévara-prasangac-ca.’ SMD, Vol, 


Wes or AGe 


In sarnhara, karma is ‘made fit’ for fructification while in ststi and 
sthiti the fructification process is accomplished as a step in the 
process of ‘ripening’ mala. 

‘svape vipikam abhyeti tat srstavupayujyate.” MA 8.5. Sec. 
infra. 
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11. 


12; 


15. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 


of the human mind—there are primor 


human appetites. These passions, properly speaking, 
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All the variety and diversity of creation are summed up under 


this concept of two-foldness and are traced to the two-fold nature 


of karma. 

‘karma-vigesamilarh jagat vaisamyam isv 
yatha sasyotpattau parjanyah sadha@rana-karanam tad 
bhiyo’ lpatva-vrihiyatvadi-vaisamyam ksetra-bijadi-vaisamyakrtam. 
ca ne’ évarasya niravadyatva-hanir iti” SMD op. cit. p. 46. 
of samhara vide ante Ch. 5. Sec. on ‘God 


aras tadutpattau sadharana- 


karanam 


evan- 
For the positive view 
as the Lord of Cosmic Functions.’ 

‘pralaye’grima - srstyupayogino maya - karmadi - paka - vyaparasya 
satvat.. SMD op. cit. p. 51. This is, technically, s#ksma-paticakriya- 
in support of which is cited the following MA text ‘svape’ 
pyaste bodhayan bodhya-yogyan rodhyan rundhan pacayan karmi- 
karmamaya-Saktir vyakti-yogyah prakurvan pasyan sarv arn yad yatha 
vastu-jatam iti.’ Cited in SMD op. cit. pp. 50-51; BK 122 Comm.; 
SRS; Mapadiam pp- 116-117. 

SNP. 2.2, pratijfa. 
‘ullade t6tra ctc. 
Also SMD Vol II, pp- 34-38. 
Supakkam 2.88. 


The moral acts, i 


SNP 2.2 illustrative venba.’ See below. 


t may be noted, arenot determined but are only 


contextual to the experiences of pleasure and pain in response to 
h man as the moral agent is called to exert. My heredity and 


whic 
are the fruits of my karma and 


environment—natural and cultural 
they condition and not account for, my reactions thereto. I amin 


theory free in my reactions. 

vuyir pirandirandu 

Supakkam 2.4. This sums up most 
y of law of karma. 


e correlates of the right and the 
karma, are the motivating factors 
dial passions (raga and 


dvesa) arising from a natural impulse e. g. the desire of punishment 
hunger, lust and other 


to our enemies, happiness to our friends, 
produce 


Gruvinai inbat tunbat tiv 
varuvadu povadahum.’ 

comprehensively the theor 
Though sukha and duhkha th 
wrong according to the law of 


sukha and duhkha and proceed not from them. Underlying man’s 
actions are his habits of likings and aversions. Saiva Siddhanta 


theory of mila-karma or karmanya-mala can contain the naturalist’s 
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interpretation of moral distinctions. For this concept vide 
Mapadiam p. 145. 

For karyalinganumanam which argues from the perceived effect 
to the unperceived cause ante. Ch 2. Sec. on the knowledge of God’s? 
Existence, note no. 17.. The argument, it may be noted, though 
seemingly like the hypothetico-deductive method of the scientist 
by means of which the ‘cause’ is sought to be elicited, is really a 


‘Species of the transcendental method throughout employed in the 


system. 

Supakkam mentions these ‘six’ endowments of man’s moral life, 
endowments which condition and colour man’s reactions of a 
moral nature.) 2.7 Sivajfiana yogin’s Comm. 

Supakkam 2.21. 

‘tato na kutracit kificit svabhavena viruddhayoh 

karyayoh karanath tasmad Viruddham karanantarat.’ PA 3,49. 
Also Supakkam 2.5. | 
Supakkam 2.5-6 Sivajiiana yogin’s comm. 

PA 6.31-48 refute the Sankhya view. | 
PB. ibid. Buddhi stands for knowledge which modifies into 
diverse modes of experience (bhogya) for the experient self; as the 
receptacle for all dispositions it serves as the ‘support’ for all the 
accumulated merit and demerit of one’s past deeds. Therefore 
it is karma which determines one’s experience vis-a-vis one’s buddhi. 
Supakkam 2-7, 8. 

‘oruvinai seyyad6rum zdaiyar ivvulakattulle.’ Supakkam 2.8, 
Ibid. 2.11 Sivajiiina yogin’s comm. The vegetative form of life 
is also appetitive, of the nature of ‘seeking the good’. The 
Saivagama doctrine is that appetite (iccha) isan integral part of 
sentience as such. See izfrach.11. Sec. on Nature of Knowledge. 
Supakkam 2.12. : 

Sarvajfiatva (omniscience) sarva-kartrtva (omnipotence) and sar- 
vanugrahakatva (omni-graciousness) are the divine attributes 
suggested by moral governorship. Mapadiam p. 132, Supakkom 
8.17. Justice, mercy and freedom are alike in evidence in the 
divine dispensation of bhoga in accord with the law of karma. 
Mapadiam p. 242. 

‘seyali nukkuk &arz véndum. Sivan ulan endrariye.’ (Parapakkam 
128). 
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SNP 2.2 Illustrative venba. 

‘irum svargam poyyar vaz narakam pimi pundiyir kidantu pon- 
dadu ?’ Swpakkam 2.19, 20. 

Suppakkam 2-46, 47; Supakkam 180, 202 last two lines. Also Irupa, 
14 lines 5 to 14. 

Supakkam. 2.22, Sivajfiana yogin’s Comm. 

This brings out the finitude of self as agent of action. As 
subject of knowing also, self is dependent on ‘eight concomitants’ 
of knowledge and in addition an intelligent revealer of knowledge; 
the self has knowledge in no other way. ibid. 5.4, 5. The con- 
comitants of action and knowledge are comprehended under 
the tattvas three-fold in kind and thirty-six in number, and the 


tattvikas. See ufra Ch. 9. 

SVP. 64. oe 
‘ezudum &igkavak kinnambar isgané’. Appar 5.21.8. Also, 
‘muttamar seyvinaikkum murseyvinaikkum chelvan paffolai tittum 
padi potri’. Pdtri Pahrodai, lines 41, 42. 
‘srotamsi pratipurnsi suksmatanugais 
mayajanyakhilatma-bhogya-bhuvanadyadhara-tattvais tada sthityai 
tang-ca naran niyojayati (tair na laksito’dhisthitaih) svarthaptyai 
bhoge Sivas: sadhanaih.’ SSV. 


tattvair yada’nekata, 


tanu-deva-bhiva-bhuvanair 

Jfianapada, 22. ? 
Dissolution matures, i.e. ‘makes fit? karma-mala for fructifica- 

tion and use which necessarily precede anava-mala becoming ‘fit’ 

for removal by knowledge or intuition of the transcendent (Pati- 

jnana). See Ch. 14. | 

‘udanai nindru Gndru kollum mudalvan’, Mdapadiam. p. 495. 

Ante Ch. 1. Section on the Meaning of Sativa Siddhanta. 

For the positions of Sautrantika, Nikhandavadin and the Ajivika 

and their anti-theistic interpretation of karma, vide Parapakkam 

2. 21-31; 3, 1-8; 4. 1-10. 

Cf. the transmutation of the ideal of dharma into that of Moksa 

in the Prabhakara as well as the Bhatta schools in the history of 

Mimarhsa system. Mapadiam. p. 56. 

‘atan vidhi arulatu.” Sapakkam 2.51. 

‘kanbavan seyale’ etc. Ibid. 2.26. 

Moral law as divine decree does not represent divine fiat in Indian 


religions. 
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The same metaphysical explanation for knowledge having to be 
revealed to man as unaided, man cannot know, accounts for the 
need of an omniscient and gracious God for revealing what is good 
for man. See Tuhalaru podam verse no. 39. 

Parapakkam, ulakayadan matam 9. 

Murti T. R. V. : Buddhism and Veddnta (1954). Cf. ‘a stone- 
pillar does not suffer’. ibid. Proceedings, Indian Philosophical 
Congress. 1956. 

For the concept of identity of insight or intellectual intuition and 
spiritual freedom in Madhyamika and Vijfianavada schools of 
Buddhism see Murti T.R.V. The Central Philosophy of Buddbisn; 
Op. cit. p. 223, 

Cf. Allen E. L. God as Gift and Prize in Forum (World Congress 


of Faiths, No. 26, October 1955). 


This short paper is an admirable focus on the experience out 
of which the Hinayana originates and seeks to perpetuate, finding a 
parallel for it in the contemporary thinker’s stress on the reticence 
of God. 
A verse in Purananiru (192) expresses the ascetic mood inspired 
by a consideration, of the inexhorability of man’s destiny 
“Good and evil come, not caused by others 
Pain and relief are brought likewise, not by others; 
Dying is not new; nor living gave us joy; 
Misery we hated not. As in the flood, 
‘Caused by clouds that poured in torrents 
On a mountain top with lightning flash 
A raft goes in the direction of the stream 
So the swarm of lives move onward © 
In the way of destiny. This we have discerned 
From the teachings of sages strong in wisdom 
So we admire not the great; nor scoff at the churl.” 

(Pope’s Translation) 

See infra Ch. 15. Sec. on Recovery of Self (atma-labha). 
The following verse of Tirumandiram (2048) satirizes spiritual 
leadership with acquired perfection as one of blind leading the 
blind only to fall into a pit one behind the other : 

‘kurudarkuk k6olkattic cellum kurudar 

muranum. patankuei vilvarkal munpin 
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kurudarum vilvarkal munpinarave 

kurudarum vilvar kurudaro dakiye.’ 
This was precisely the point at stake between the heterodox sys- 
tems of Buddhism and Jainism on the one side and Saivism as a 
resurgent form of Vedic orthodoxy. See an‘e Chapter 1, Sec. on 


Meaning of Saiva Siddhanta. 


S. Siiryanarayana Sastri : op. cit. Karma and Fatalism p. 233. 
Nanamirdam describes the ‘pathos’ of an exoteric understanding 
of the law of karma thus : solongas there isthe bedy there is no 
escape from karma and so long as there is karma binding there is 
no escape from the wearying rounds of births and deaths. Cne 
thus feels desperate—as helpless as a deaf-mute who sinks un- 
answered in a wild sea in a dead of night 

“marip panal arkali azundum 

ariya dman pola aliyan.”’ 22 
The solution that is implied in this problem is an inner understand- 
ing of the dynamics of the law. : that something that in a sense 
tightened the bonds of karma, through that could it be snapped 
just as water which precipitates mire also helps to cleanse it 

“sédakam payanta sezunir sedakam 

maguka mannia denna asuka 

ayantir peyta arimati 

payantén vinai vidal viyando anre’. .zbid. 23. 
Water, it may be noted is a recurring symbol of grace. 
For the compatibility and congruence of divine justice and divine 
compassion. See Sapakkam 2. 15. The terms used respectively are 
“‘muniva (literally, wrath) and ° parivu ’ (literally, kindly concern, com- 
passion) Also for the homogeneity ia the senses of justice, legal 


moral and religious see thid 2.31 : ‘eigum 4natye anaiyé kan.’ 


‘Iranguvan papi’ is the expression which Siddhiar uses to descrike 
man’s action bid 2, 23. 

‘ntinan2al adikam nékki nukarvippan vinat 160i tira’. Supakkam. 
2.21. Vinai here refers to the primordial self-willedness which is 
as it were the stuff of which are made man’s appetitions and aver- 
sions and the consequent right and wrong, good and evil and 
pleasurable and painful actions. 

In the case of the ‘liberated’ God with whom the liberated is cons- 
clously identified owns and ‘appropriates’ the latter’s actions; 
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consequences thereby are no longer binding on the ego-less indi- 
Vidualweoece Ch, JS. 


God as Inner Illuminer of Experience 


What is expounded under this section as the metaphysical-episte- 
mological implication of the religious concept of God as the 
moral sovereign (pati) is a free reconstruction of the theme of 
SNP Fifth Sitra which purports in the impressive words of 
Meykandar himself to inculcate the ‘prevenient benevolence’ 
(mudalupakadram) of God. 

Suttarivu, literally, determinate, discursive knowing, relates to 
the necessary limitation of human power of apprehension, one’s 
inability to ‘apprehend or observe everything about what one 
observes of which Kant speaks.’ (Critique of Pure Reason A. 189, 
B. 243) Indeed it implies also one’s inability to ¢hink it all at once. 
Thinking is necessarily discursive. In thinking of the house that 
I apprehend, my apprehension requires to be split up into sections, 
each section taking the form of ajudgement making use of separate 
concepts. We have to think separately about its shape size 
and material, as well as about the separate parts and sides of 
the house. 

The pattern of ‘knowing as being shown’ is, however, the essen- 
tial characteristic (svabhiva-laksana) of self and not an accident 
due to its finitude : | 

Cf. ‘kificijjfiah sarvato’pyatma tato bodhyavabodhakab 

sarvajiiah sarvatas tasmad atmanam bodhayec-chivah.’ 

Nisvdsa cited NVM p. 486. Mala-obscuration is only the cause 
of ajfiatva, not of kificijjfiatva. See infra, However, ‘cetanantara- 
preryatva’, in the sense of paratantrya is a predicament due to 


= = > aie * -~ s 
mala, ‘cetanasya’pi cetanantara-preryatve’ navasthe ti tat sarnsari- 


cetanasyai’ va cetanantara-preryatvangikaran nirastam.’ SB p. 329. 
This is the subject of debate between Saiva Siddhanta and Siva 
Samavada. See Ch. 7. 

The paksa being self in its generality no positive instance (sapaksa) 
of concomitance between the middle and the major terms is possible. 
Supakkam 5.1. Sivagra yogin’s Comm. 

‘aksani purhsani tani pravartitani jfianarh janayanti na tu svyayam, 
acetanatyena syatah pravrtter asambhavat.’ SB p. 325. 
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Outer senses, inner sensorium, in short the entire concatenation 
of auxiliaries of knowing grouped under “atma-tattva.’ ‘poripulan 
karanamellim purudanalarin danmayai yaridara.’ Supakkam 5.1. 
When the sense-object-contact takes place the object becomes 
revealed and in this, sense-perception itself remains uncognised, 
and is cognised by a separate mental perception. With this theory 
of the Nyaya, the Saiva siddhantin is in agreement, particularly 
with the doctrine that the sense organs operate unperceived. But 
the metaphysical basis of the theory in the two systems Is different. 


infra Ch. 6, Sec. Nes 

‘anavasthesvavasthitam. Kaha Up. I. 2. 22 

‘asthirag caficalo lupyamanah sasprho vyagras-cabhimanitvarh 
prayata iti aharh so mamedam iti evarn manyamano nibadhna- 
tyatmanatmanam jaleneva kha-carah.’ Maitri Up. ii, 2. 

Cf. ‘parafci khani vyatrnat svayambhts tasmat paran pasyati na- 
ntaratman.’ Kajha. Up. 2.1.1. : 

That is the Tirodhana function. Anugraha is continuous with 
it in the sense that God is still the revealer of infinite knowledge 
and ‘giver’ of infinite experience. Only, it is also equally God 


4 ‘ *° sy? ty Ch = 3 
knowing Himself, coinciding with self ‘knowing’ God. See 


Gh, 15: 


The Sankhya too admits a sva-svamibhava relation between purus2@. 


and buddhi but it is a case of false identification (abheda-samaropa) 
bred by Ignorance. Tattva-Vaisaradi 1, 3 and 4. 

For the Sankhya too, self cannot be manifested by matter. The 
empirical self, viz. buddhi and its evolutes cannot intuit purusa- 
tbid, WII, 35. ; 

This is in refutation of the Sankhya for whom the senses do not 
owe their function to the will of self, the self being non-active. 
The senses act by themselves for the self’s sake. Saikhya-Pravacana- 
Bhasya YI. 35.37. 

This is ‘wudalupakaram in Meykandar’s Varttikam on SNP. 5: 
meaning prevenient Grace. The reference here is to Tirodhana- 
Sakti which is the principle of revelation at the phenomenal level- 


For a descriptive account of how this is accomplished through 
evolution of tattvas, vide infra Ch. 9. What is to be noted here is 


that the divine assistance to knowledge is both from within and! 


from without : 
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‘babirantar-vibhagena tila-tailam iva sthitam.’ Sarvajianottara-Agama 
1.47. Antarniyamana and bahihpravarttana are the twin modes 
of divine assistance. But it is only the first that is apparent at the 
finite level. See below. | 

SB p. 329. 

Supakkam (5-4) lists this characteristic disability of self as the 
final symptom of finitude bringing self on par with not-self. The 
other elements of finitude congenital to self are (7) knowing 
a thing through a channel of knowledge, (#7) forgetting what it has 
known, (#7) knowing a thing again in the above manner after 
having forgotten it. 

Cf. Meykandar’s expressions : tammuda/, tammunatvin fami. 
SNP, 5th. Sitra. 

The eye that is illumined is initially shrouded in darkness which 
is later destroyed. Destruction of darkness is the function of 
illumination. The illuminating light itself was never shrouded 
in darkness. Were it also shrouded then, being itself in need 
of illumination, it cannot function as illuminating agent. — 
The definition of God, it may be recalled, is performing of cosmic 
operations which is inclusive of His function of initiating know- 
ledge for the self. Ate Ch. 5. 

Supakkam 5.1, Sivagra yogin’s Comm. 

The figurative use of ‘ripening’ in the contexts of mala has already 
been explained. Karma-paripaka means karma come to be in con- 
junction with a// the auxiliaries necessary for issuing inits reg- 
pective fruits. Time for example is one such necessary factor, 
This may be seen to be the case in the illustration of the blossoming 
of the flower, which is also a case of the flower attaining to a con- 
dition fit for bearing fruit, which it accomplishes through a con- 
junction with factors like sunlight. 

‘bégiyayirun duyirkkup pokattaip puridal 6rar ’etc. Sapakkam 1.50, 
It is, however, only the revelatory grace — kattumupakaram, not 
the knowing Grace — kanumupakaram, that may be admitted at 
the level of phenomenal knowledge. The latter kind of Grace 
though at work is self-hidden. God is ‘hid’ in the self as its ¢ ]? 
‘suffering’ to know and enjoy as ‘I know’ and ‘I enjoy.’ 

The following verse distinguishes between ‘the self that sees’ 
and the ‘self that is hidden’. 
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‘andapindam kandalen ? arunkaruvi kandalen ?: - 
kandavuyir kandalen ? karanda uyir kanatar.’ . 
Cittrambalanadikal Kottu. 
The goal and consummation of the Pancakrtya, viz. Anugraha was 
understood with reference to a condition of ripeness of mala to 
which condition the preceding four krtyas are a preparation. 
In the same manner, in the five stages of the rhythm of revelatory 
initiation of empirical knowledge the final one relates to a condi- 
tion of ‘ripeness’ for the mala obscuring the self, when it shall be 
able to know in strict commensuration with revelation, becoming 
a transparent medium for the latter’s illumination. 
By anthropo-genetic process is meant here the emergence of the 
knowing man from his dogging disability of eternal oblivion. 
Supakkam 5.8. The illustration is again suggestive of the idea. 
that God initiates experience by Himself experiencing just as em- 
bodied self participates in its. bodily experience. Ati-suksma- 
pafica-krtya is implicit in the sthila and siksma Paficakrtyas. 
The scope of ati-siksma-paficakrtya does not apparently extend 
beyond the wakeful span. Hence arises the objection. Just as 
wakefulness (jagrat), dream(svapna), sleep (susupti), beyond the 


sleep (turiya) and beyond even the beyond (turiyatita)—the five 


states (avasthas) of the self correspond and form the counterpart 
of the five cosmic operations, the five avasthas falling within the 
wakeful itself correspond to the five ati-suksma-panca-krtyas. Also. 


called anugraha-paficakrtya. NVM p. .99. 


Supakkam 5.8. , 
Through bringing about a ‘balancing of karma’ in one’s life follow- 


ing a wearying round of births. Ibid. Sivagra yogin’s Comm. 


See also infra Ch. 14. 
For the concept. of Bhoga in a transcendental sense and its non- 


discursive character, see Ch. 15. 
Combining the three-fold Pafica-krtyas of the Lord. distinguished. 


respectively as siiksma, sthila and ati-siksma, we may say that 


the Lord (2) knows in advance in a general way in preparation. 


to what is to follow (stiksma); (#7) having known He creates 
investing the Self with ‘body, senses, worlds and objects’ (sthtla) ;. 
and (#i) having created He initiates the knowing process from 


. within the embodied self (atizsiksma) causing ‘enjoyment’ for the: 
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self launched on its career in the world with objects of enjoyment 
(bhogya). 

Cf. ‘ulahelam arindavai yakki verai oruvané uyirkatkellam uyirumai 
wpariti nirppan.’ Supakkam 5.5. Sivajfiana yogin’s Comm. 
Schomerus : op. cit. p. 86. 

‘yac ca svabhavarh pacati...... pacyans-ca sarvan parinamayed yah’, 
Svet. Up. V.5. Srikantha says: “‘paramesvarena samam eva sarvesim 
anugrahe kriyamane’ pi ye pakva-malas te mucyanti, apakvamalah 
kalakramad eva, yatha savitr-kirana-sandohe samam eva santate’ 
pi pakvanye’va padmani vikasanti, na’ pakvani.’ B. S. 2.1.35. 
TKP 87. Cited Citrurai, SNP 5.2.1. 


Schomerus /oc. cit. pp. 96-97 ff. 
Schomerus, op. cit. p. 87. 


SNP 5.2 Udaharana. 
ibid. Sivajfiana yogin’s Comm. 
The conception of God as Agent of activity is itself part of a doc- 
trine of grace. Agencyinrespectof operations, cosmic and micro- 
cosmic, bespeak on the one hand divine perfection as omniscient 
and omnipotent and on the other divine grace. Srikantha says 
(2.1.35) : “‘tatah pirno’ pi paramegvarah parartham eva sarvary 
pravrttitrh karoti”. The following citation from Vaaviya Sambitg 
(Uttara 12:15, ff) given in SKB (#bid) brings out the intimate 
relation of deity and grace 
‘adityena yatha hinarn tamo-bhiitam idarh jagat 
Sivena’ pi vind tadvat tamo-bhitam idarh jagat 
vaidyarh vina niranandah kligyante rogino yatha’ 
Sivam vina niranandam klisyate hi jagat tatha 
vyadhinam bhesajarh yadvat pratipaksarh svabhavatah 
Sivas sarhnsara-dosanath pratipaksah svabhavatah 
tatha”’ nadih pravrtto’ yarn ghorah samsara-mandalah 
tatha’ nadih pravrtto’ yarh Sivas sarnsara-mocakah.’ 
These are briefly considered in the sequel to the Section on God 
as Will. infra. Ch. 7. 
SNP 5.2.2 Udaharana. The light of the stars and other lumi- 
nous bodies is but part of the light of sun is the accepted doctrine 
of the Veda. 

Schomerus subjects this and the analogies of (1) crystal, (ii) 
actor impersonating roles, (ili) the lotus andthe sun to unmeaning 
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distortions; they are according to him incompatible with the 
eternal existence and history of other substances in whose midst 
God exists unaffected by relation with them. But the latter 
is not the view of Saiva Siddhanta and Schomerus is quite 
unwarranted in thinking that the only way out of dualistic think- 
ing is either monism of the V edanta oras he hints acceptance of the 
Christian conception of an absolute Creator who takes all limita- 
tions that He has Himself created upon Himself. op.ci#. pp. 


97-100. 

ibid. pp. 97 ff. 

Everything which a corporeal self experiences, indeed, experi- 
enced not through the body but through 4tma-cit-sakti vis-a- 
vis the body : ‘Alles, was die mit ihm verbundenen Sealen er- 
fahren, geschielt durch ihn, aber nicht direkt, sondern durch 
seine Sakti.” /oc. cit. p. 99. But this Sakti activates every- 
thing, not by direct grasp, not by a palpable causal relation, but 
through will. God’s exertion of causal efficiency by which He 
initiates knowledge for the self is analogous to ‘psychic’ causa- 
tion. To use the words of Schomerus again, cit-Sakti operates 
but through her ‘thoughts’ which introduce themselves as re- 
alities in manifestation, such that for Siva everything remains 
nothing but the ‘thoughts’ of éakti. ‘Ihre Gedanken treten in den 
anderen Substanzen als Realitaten in Erscheinung. Fur Siva aber 
bleibt alles nur Gedanke seiner Sakti.”” Then the ‘business’ of the 
world activated through the ‘thoughts’ of Sakti do not mean for 
nothing accrues to God by the human 
participating through His Sakti. 
matter and matter itself is so 


Him a plus or more; 
experiences which he initiates by 


Corporeal experience is part of 
constituted that it is unable to make any impression on Spirit; 


in spirit’s presence indeed it does not exist in a specific way. 
See below for a brief discussion of the problem that Scho- 
metus raises in connection with this concept analysed by him 


with great discernment. 

All objects are only comprehended (jfieya) and not ‘experienced’ 
(prameya) under God’s omniscience. Anubhava in its technical 
sense is germane only to self. See infra Ch. 5, Sec. J. 
‘sarva-bhitdutaratma na lipyeti lokaduhkhena bahyah.’ Katha 


Up. Il. 2.11. 
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Ignorance is the cause of servility (paridhinatva) which is the 
source of all pain. When the self recovers its authentic freedom 
there is no pain. 

“Tunbamam e//am paravasanait tan fuvali/ 

inbamam tan vasanayé yirukkil’. TKP 49 : pix. 
Allis pain if one ‘swerves’ or ‘strays’ into the sphere of determina- 
tion, and all blissful if one recovers one’s authentic freedom of 
self-determination. 
‘arul iraivanukku anikalam’. Supakkam 5.9, Sivajfina’s Comm. 


SNP 5.2.2. Sivagra yogin discusses different interpretations of 
the concept of sannidhi : (i) karyotpattideso’ avasthanam, (ii) 
karyaunmukhya-visista-sakti, and (iii) karyotpatyanukila- -cikirsq- 
yogitvam. SB pp. 332-33. He rejects(i) and (iii) and redefines 
(ii) as “karyanukila-sahakari-sahityam’. 
Sveta. Up. VI. 14; Katha. Up. 11.2.15; Muydaka. Up. I. 2.5. 
Brhad. Up. IV. 2.4.; IV.3.6. ; 
‘tadvikari SivaS cen na kanto’ yovat sa tam nayet.’ SJB 5. 
For a discussion of the concept of Vikara, see SB op. cit. 
‘sivasakti avvak k4@riyangalil unmukamatalakia sankalpam?’ 
Mapadiam. pp. 349. 
‘sonna sivan kana’. Udaharana, op. cit. ‘sarva-lokasya caksuh?. 
Katha. Up. 1.2.11. 
Umiapati gives a most graphic illustration with his telling Insight 
into the natute of the problem. SVP 66 

_ When the sun rises in the dawn and dispels the encircling 
darkness stirring people to activity, awakening them from ‘mee 
‘night’ of invisibility, the people see only things they were long- 
ing for in silence during the night. The points suggested by the 


analogy of the sun are (i) thatit rises notatthe behest of the people 


but of its own accord in utter spontaneity, (2) that it pervades 
through its rays the objects by dispelling invisibility due to dark. 
ness, and also permeates the eyes that see so that they may be able 
to ‘see’, (3) that as it thus illumines from within and without, 
freely, under no pressure, the seeing man, nevertheless, experi- 
ences his own desires and (4) that it reveals with no partiality 
impersonally unaffected by others’ desires and yet contributing 
toa fulfilment of their desire by conquering their night and 
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constituting the ‘day’ for them making experience possible in 
whichever way it is freely desired. 

Just as the active man never pauses to reflect that his experi- 
ence, for its genesis ‘as well as for its fulfilment, owes to the sun, 
but is under the delusion ‘that his ‘experience owes everything 
to his self-will. The choosing, knowing self is too self-willed to 
realise that its jana and kriya manifest’ and atticulate because of 
‘assistance’ of divine jiana and, divine kriya. The result of this 
delusion is that his pleasure-pain- experiences ‘attach’ to him and 
bind him, while they do not-bind the Spirit within the self. 

The concept of Inner Revealership that is implied by Divine 


Sovereignty -(patitva) 1s suggestive of the metaphysical attr\ bute 


of Bliss (Ananda) as the infinite presence that makes and articulates 
all experience, of Omniscience (cit)-as spirit that reveals like the 


sun and as Being (sat) as the Pure that is unsullied: by any- 


thing phenomenal. 
Meykandar uses ‘Siv 
the word deliberately thrice 


a’? in all the three senses when he uses 
in connection.with explaining God 
Mapadiam. pp. 349-50. . 
ogically derives ‘Siva’ from the root vas 
Maha-Bharata > 

evah sivah smrtah’. 


: Appayya etymol 
‘to will? and quotes from 
‘Sivam icchan manusyanasm tasmad d 


SMD, Vol. -I, :p-2. ! 
See also Sivarcana-Candrika ((Deva Kottai) where he at length 


interprets the Atma-Nivedana-mantra—sivo data sivo bhokta 
etc. He gives many fanciful derivations of the word Ci ata 
nings stated above. Also Siva-Tativa- 


Viveka (Harihara Sastri 1895), p-. 3 for the three-fold interpre- 
tation. Also Kriyakrama-dyotika (Deva Kottai), p. 1. Mapadiam 


makes reference to the last two works. 








Sad 
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CHAPTER VII 
GOD AS WILL AND BEING 


The Concept of Divine Will (Sck//) 


Understanding of Absolute or Being in Saiva Siddhanta is reflect- 
ed in the theological doctrine of gakti. It is not in the exclusive 
sense as the negative of the relative or becoming. Becoming 
isin being. Being is conceived in terms of a polarity of being and 
becoming, eternal and temporal infinite and finite. The polarity 
is not literal but symbolic. 

SNP 2-4, the pratijiia of the Varttikam. 

Mapadiam pp. 271-72. 

For a discussion of the arguments and the counter-arguments 
see ante Chapter 3. 

‘avan ékanekam irandy minri etc. SNP 2-4 hetu. ‘As the sun 
rays are of the same essence as the sun and exist only in close 
connection with the sun, but yet are not identical with the sun ang 
possess in a certain sense an independent existence, and the wij} 
of the king equals the essence of the king and can exist only with 
the king and not without him but yet is not identical with the 
king and possesses in the form of commands and laws an 
independent existence, so is the éakti of Siva of the same 
essence with Siva and exists only in relation with Siva, is but 
yet not identical with Siva and can be differentiated from Siva, 
Schomerus. p. 68. 

‘ananyanya sivat gaivah PA, 1.39 On the Puranic citation given 
by UmApati commenting on the verse runs the following: ‘aikq- 
Saktis sagaikopi Saktiman ucyate Sivah’ PB p 37. 

Also Cf ‘ékan anékan iraivan adi vazka’. Tirmvacakam 1. line 5 
SJB 2-4, Illustrative venba. 

‘irandennil engumula nardru .” Zbid. 


“evattrevanum angan avai avanandrillai.’ bid. 


Pervasion (vyapti) is defined to mean being the ground of ano- 
ther’s origination and endurance as well as resolution. RT 120. 
‘ponnoli pol igan.? SJB /oc. cit. udaharana. 
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The two are not mutually exclusive; they are not mutually 
inclusive also; in manifesting other objects it does not cease to be 
self-manifest, but the converse of it is not true. 

‘paranapeksarh Sivasamjfiam asya rupam parapeksam api srutijnah 
Saktyakhyam ahus tadabhinnartipas sa dharma igas sa dharmi- 


riipah.’ SSV 2. Mapadiam refers to this text. p. 274. 
The following text distinguishes between the concepts of 


Siva and Sakti 

‘paranapeksamh riiparh yad vijhanam sive 
parapeksarn ripam ahur vipascitah.’ RT. 288. 

‘cidvisaye ca Atmani visaya-grahana-rupasya svanisthasya grahi- 
trsvaripasya svasatnvedana-siddhatvad etat siddham.’ RT. 289- 


90 Comm. 

Advaita-Siddhi Vyakhya pp. 87-88. 

Universality of spirit—of self and God is interpreted ‘dynamically’ 
by the classical commentators of the Saivagamas : ‘vibhus tatra 
Sambhupurusau sarvagatay eva asarvagatatve vyomadivad amtrta- 
tvena eamanisambhavac-chivasya sarvadhisthanam Aatmanasca 


deéantara-karma-phala-bhogo no’ papadyate.’ TIN. 3. Comm. 
ng use of this impressive 


-sarnjflitam tasya saktin 


The doctrine of Nicolaus Cusanus maki 


geometrical analogy is referred to in Tillich, Systematic Theology. 


vol 1, p. 277. Harper and Row, 1967. 

To go from the periphery to the centre we require the help of 
radius, We conceive the centre, not in the abstract but as ‘potent’ 
with the radius to make itself accessible to any point beyond it. 
The centre of the circle is, in this sense, indefinitely ‘ all pervasive’. 
It is the centre of infinite radiations. 

The Mayavadin also will admit that the centre being there radia- 
tion into circle is possible, but will not, therefore, identify the 
They are rather identical as the ‘rope’ and the ‘rope-snake’ 


Being alone is real and the process by which Being 
Dynamics 


two. 


are identical. 
is manifested being no constituent of Being, is not real. 


belong to the ‘structure’ of Reality but only in a negative sense; 


it ‘belongs’ to it gva not belonging to anything else. Sakti is a 
” of the world. For the Saktivadin 


It is not a false adjunct of 
ut is its essence. This is 


condition and not the ‘cass 
it is cause—karana, integral to kartt. 

spirit mysteriously attached to it b 
plausible in so far as spirit is as such agent without its 
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haying to become determinate and then be identified with some- 
thing in order to be agent. See infra pp- 301-302 fh © 
20. yet another significant point of distinction between “Advaita 
Vedanta and Saiva Siddhanta. God is both aterm and a relation 
according to the latter.. He is not only the one who’ relates 
Himself, he is-the relating itself. Cf Tiruvacakam, loc. cit line 4. 
According to Advaita Vedanta what serves as the relation is on 
a different level from the terms standing in relation; it is their 
“ground’ or depth and is identifiable with the term only as ‘con- 
ditioned (upahita), It is approachable as the reality of what is On 
the surface. : 
21. RT gives a suécint exposition of the Advaita point of view with 
reference to the doctrine of Sakti. 201 fF. 
22. ‘svotthair nibadhyate tasmic chanka-pasair —-vimtdhadhih 
. mucyate tebhya eva’ yarn bandhamoksau na vastutah.’ RT. 210,, 





This view is set forth as the standpoint of ‘those obsessed: with 
_. Advaita’ to which the Sakti-vida of the ‘Siddhantigama’ jg 
: offered as the corrective 


ote wo hbhe 


“ityadvaita-grahavistah pralapanto dayalubhih 
_ gurubhih pratibodhyante siddhantagamadayibhih.’ bid. 211, 

25%): ibid. 212 Commentary. 

24. ‘yadyadvayeyarm sarmvittih pramanair vyavaharikaih 

sadhyeta taireva drdharh tasyah syat sadvitiyata.’ RT. 212. 

25. Compare Abhinava’s criticism of citing scriptural evidence for 
' . non-difference in the Advaitin’s sense of the term. IPV.. Kpj- 
yadhikara 4.3. 


26. ‘kim ca Sabdah parityajya mukhyamartham virodhatah 





| -  vartamaina hi drsyante gaune’rthe lokavedayoh 
| gaur brahmano’ yamadityo yiipa ityevamadayah’ RT 221-22, 
Introducing the import of this verse Aghora Siva sums it up 
thus : ‘idanim cicchaktirekaiva khalvityadinam advaitasrstinarh 
1 pramanantatavirodhin mukhyarthasambhavath  darsayitumaha? 
i 27. Abhinava says : if bheda is subject to badha (negation) in experi- 
ence despite its appearance, the same thing may be said of abheda 
too, as badha is but only the rise of a reverse form of knowledge. 
If you anchor your faith in the experience of badha why cannot 
bheda for that reason be real as that too is negated in Cmipies 
| experience. IPV.:. loc. cit. : ! 
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‘api ca’nyatvam advaita-bhedayorabhyupaiti cet 

bhedah sidhyetananya-bhava evam ca sidhyate’ - RT. 228. 
‘ibid. RT. 228. The position of Sakti-vada with regard to the inter- 
rélation of difference and non-difference is: Sakti implies differences 
and also non-difference. Difference isin the following sense—Siva 
signifies the dharmas of (i) kartrtva , (ii) asrayatva (iii) sarva- 
visayaniripyatva, , (iv) paramesvaratva , (vy) mahatva, (vi) vyaPpa 
katva. Sakti, in contrast is : (i) karanatva , (41) Aéritatva, (ill) 
sarvavisaya-niripyatva, (iv) parmaisvaryatva, (¥) mahimarupatva, 
(wi) vyaptitva . “The two ‘sets ‘are notisynonyn’s of each other; 
and hence different. 

Translated in modern idiom, it is the (4) polarity of causal 
agency (kartrtva) and causal means (karanatva), (2) of being the 
supporting ground (aSrayatva) and the supported or grounded 

' (aSritatva), (3) of being the unproved or the unknowable (sarva- 
visayanirupyatva) and the provable or the knowable ( sarva- 
visaya-niriipyatva). The last point is significant : the argument 
from the world (niriipaka) to the world cause (niripya) is of the 
dharmat dharmi anumana type. God combines within Him the 
inaccessible depth (Sivam)as well as the element of cognitive acces- 
sibility (Sakti) or the aspect of self-giving but for which it would 
not be possible to approach God through reason or revelation. 
The latter is the gift of Sakti. See Supakkam 5; 1, 69. 

The non-difference of Siva and Sakti is as guna and eunin: 
guna and gunin are one. €ivaisnot a mere background, of which 
or on which there is Sakti. Sivais gakti itself; Saktiis vit. Gunin 
and the guna iv 7/ are non-different. IfSaktiwere to imply on/y 
non-difference, then gakti cannot be karana. Therefore Saiva 
Siddhanta defines it as a relation of non-difference asis not exclusive 
of difference. Maya-vada posits exclusive non-difference while 
Saiva Siddhanta advocates inclusive non-difference and claims the 


support of parsimony. Paradoxically, the inclusive variety includes 


the non-inclusive also, while the converse of itis nottrue. SB 
p. 190. Theargument ts reminiscential of the modern arguments 


of Charles Hattshorne. His ‘absolute’ and the ‘surrelative? 


30; 


aspects of the Deity will correspond to the distinction of Siva 
and Sakti. See his ‘The Divine Relativity’ (Yale, 1948). ">> 


“R'E 229. 
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34, 


Bil. 
38. 
39); 
AO, 
41. 


42. 
43, 


44, 
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zbid. Commentary. 

The unity of spirit or self does not consist of being one substance 
but one subject. Unity is meaningless except as the capacity of 
unifying diverse elements into a continuity of consciousness. 
Diversifying the unity and unifying the diverse—‘abhede bhedanath 
bhede abhedanam’ (IPV. 1)—this is the pattern. Spirit is not 
like an indivisible point ‘devoid’ of the dimensions of length, 
breadth and thickness; in the sense that the latter are potentially 
there in the point. 

The Advaitin’s notion of unutterable unity or identity is approach- 
ed through a dialectical refutation of diversity and difference 
(dvaita-nirakarana) See infra Ch. 8. 

Jacob Bochme calls it the ‘theogonic’ process. It takes place 
in eternity and signifies not the birth of a previously non-existent 
God but a divine mystery-play going on in the eternal hidden 
life of the Deity, the perpetual birth of God out of the Unerund, 
tifra, Ch. 9. 

For an enumeration of its classifications and kinds, see SB. p. 
202; Méapadiam. pp. 274-75. | 

‘sattitan vadivédennil fadaiyila fanamabum? Supakkam. 1.62. 
zbid. Sivajfiana yOogin Comm. 

These are the Pafica-Saktis. zbid. 

tbid. 1.63. 

‘ondrinondrai pavantarum’, ‘navandaru bédam’ etc. 

tbid. 2.64. 

‘Navandaru bédaméka nidané nadippanandré. ibid. 

Professor T.P. Minaksisundaram in his Endowment Lectures 
on Saiva Siddhanta at Banaras Hindu University in 1963 developed 
this theme as the second of his three lectures. The lectures 
still await publication by the Annamalai University. Annamalai- 
nagar, India. 

This vision of a theogonic process is adequately expressible in 
myths and symbols. It is what explains God, assuming such 
forms as those of man-woman (Um4-maheévata) life of enjoyment 
for the selves, of the yogi (Daksinamirti) signifying yogic trans- 
mutation as the means for release. ‘The indispensability of the 
processes of Divine willfor bhogaas wellas for moksa is brought 
out in a negative manner through impressive myths. When 
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Uma closed the eyes of the Lord in sport the entire world was 
Consistent with his nature as Grace, God 


opened the third eye of his forehead 
When the Lord was lost in 


plunged in darkness. 
out of concern for the world 
in order to restore process to life. 
yogic meditation all activities of enjoyment were suspended and 
life of sexual love came to anend notwithstanding the fact that 


Mara, the God of sexual love, was alive. When Mara sought to 


disturb the Lord out of his meditation in order to revive 
sex in the world, he was burnt to ashes by the enraged Lord, 


who then restored all love in the world by wedding the daughter 


ofthe king ofthe Himalayas. Siva is the life of the universe ins- 


piring all activities through His self-active will. These impressive 
- ‘ ~ in : 
illustrations are referred to by Arulnandi Siva in Supakkam. 1. 


50-53. 

45. Saint Appar refers to this stksma-panca-krtya in the words : 
In the state of Premieval Darkness following total Dissolution, 
on the stage strewn with the corpses of the creative and conserv- 
ing Gods my lord shall play on the lute in order to revive Creation 
again—“Varunkaden mila emumirai nalvinal vasikkumme” 4,112.7. 
Music is the significant symbol of subtle Creation (Nada). 


The Mrgendra text relating to siksma-pafica-krtya has al- 


“ready been cited. duée. Ch. 6. The distinction between the 


siksma-krtyas seems to be : revealing in accordance with the 
degree of ripeness of mala is anugraha, concealing in similar accor- 
dance is tirobhiva, bringing about ‘ripeness’ for sancita is Samhara, 
preparing maya for the ‘delivery’ of the world (prasavonmukhika- 


tana) is Sthiti, and barely knowing what exists eternally within 
its unity, viz. cit and acit is Srsti. MA. /oc.cit. Vitti and Dipika 


on the verse. Also SMD. /oc.ci?. 
46. In Stksma-laya, Siva is Para Nada, and Sakti Para-Bindu, and 


in Sthila-laya, Siva is A-para-~Nada, and Sakti A-para-Bindu. The 
four forms ate Formless Forms (Niskala). Mapadiam. pp. 275-70. 
47, Sivainthis bhogavastha is Sada-siva and is of the form of ‘Form 
and Formlessness’ (sakala-niskala). What is to be noted is that 
from now on there ate no distinction in terms of severa/ function 
between jfiana and kriyd, and therefore, no separate mention of the 


pairs of Siva and Sakti. 
48. infra Ch. 4, See. II. 
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49, 


50. 


St; 


God; and the cause of the wisdom is the 
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ala); discharges 
ysti etc. O 
nes vests his 
__ selves of 


them brings 


Siva in this adhikaravastha is Mahesa, of Form (sak 
the office of Siksma adhikara and brings to pass ® 
Pure Realm. In respect of the Impure Realm Ma 
office with Anantega-Rudra, Visnu and Brahma 
different degrees of spiritual ripeness and throvgh 


to pass Srsti etc. The latter figure as functionarle 
ti O 


32 cosmic 
¢ the Lord. 


operation but only as bearers of the adhikara-sak 
Supakkam. 1.59; Mapadiam. p. 270. 

The differences of Siva, Sakti, Sada-siva and Mahesa at© — 
paksa while those below Maheéa, viz. Anantesa, Rudra, Visnu 
and Brahma ate av#-paksa. Mdpadiam. p. 276. ‘Lhe nine forms 


Tre , specific 
of theogonic functions are distinguishable 19 rermns Of SP ye 
respectively, srsti, 


this does not 
mse. Mahesa 


functions. Brahma, Visnu and Rudra nave 
sthiti and sambhara as their specific functions though 
prevent interchange of functions in a non-specific S© 


and Sada-éiva have the respective specific functions 
e they do the other 


function of Stiksma- 


of tirobhava 


and anugraha though ina non-specific sens 
functions too. Apara-nada has the specific 
Pafica-krtya while Para-nada is distinguished in terms of pure 
concetn or awareness preceding all other functions. Anantesa 
is generally included under Maheéa as the point of indistinction 
between Infinite will and Finite will. Supakkawm 2.64; Mapa- 
diam. pp. 275-77. 
“And the cause of the flowing over into being is the wisdom of 
Trinity of the uncausable 
Godhead; and the cause of the Trinity is the Single unfathomable 
Will; and the cause of the will is the nothingness”’. Boehme, 
quoted in Spzrit and Reality : Berdyaev, p- 430. Berdyaev who 
is greatly influenced by Bochme’s vision gives his own interpfre- 
tation of Bochmeas initiating the voluntarist tradition in JFfuropean 
thought as different from that of Aquinas. What is specially 
teleyant in Berdyaev’s fe-Orientation of Boehme is its implica- 
tion of the impossibility of findine freedom in the objectified or 
natural world. There is a remarkable parallel between this and 
Saiva Siddhanta. 

Saiva Siddhanta in explaining cosmic functions always talks 
of Creation preceded by Dissolution, Even the distinction be- 


tween Parama-Siva and Siva bears on universal Dissolution. 


a 
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Siva is initia] “craving” (Bochme) in 
sal Dissolution while Parama-Siva + *rminate. the state of Univer- 
x 7 is even " of 
- of ut, signifi ; Without it, one with 
that state. a ; icantly, Saiva Siddhanta nlehen secdasi Adi 
a: rea ion a a = 
srsti First a San idea] Presuppositio ep s-srsti— 
Creation preceded by Dissolution, in which G at mredee dt 
2 od is conceive oO 


(stksmas 

Sarirg fi WS ae 

2EC FaWwhi ainst a 
uncreated freedom of which ty ) for the self ag 


create the ‘archetypal’ body 


O-fold | 

: & i . Sarma is ‘ ak 

freedom preceding karma is. the %gpy, is.proto-type. I 
#a-mala and is identical with 


the ‘dialectical negativity’ in G 

. . Od—His F itself 2 
: A a . reedom itself. See 
infra Ch. 4, Sec. I. 


God and Absolute 


1. The Saiva Siddhanta concept of ‘\bsolute as reflected in the theo 
Ecce i 
logical doctrine of sakti was analysed in the previous section 


and in the present One Attention js focussed mainly ae the 
question of knowledge of Absolute, 


It is not that Meykanda Sastra literature is a stranger to the 
notion of Absolute. The first of the fourteen texts comprised 
under it namely, Tiruvundiar, a Ey kanda Sastra i in the first 


verse speaks of the Absolute : 
‘akalamay yarum> -arivari. dapporul | Reve 
sakalamay vandaden drundipara 
tanakat tandaden drundipara’, | 
The two features of thé Saiva Siddhanta notion of oh colke are 
‘here. brought out () its unknowability (arivaridu. Cf. Also! Mey- 
4: jkandar’s, ‘arivatiya mey’ (6.2.1), and (7) its Fréedom or Grace 
i°(tanahat tandatu) through which it becomes dccessible t6,,man. 
(Qey o> joatr- -jnana-jneyetvaisca vihinam tat ‘param padam.’ © Adintya- 
1. Visvasadakhya MNP, p- 129+ 


‘patis-ca kimvidho jfeyas sadhikara-pada sthivah Sivasca kidrgah 


Pets fl 


prokto yo’ adhikara-vivarjitah’. Sarva) ianottara. 1.3. 
‘aprameyam anirdesyam anaupamyam anamayam . 


' suksmam sarvagatam nityam dhruvam avyayam igvaram’ 


Cited’ SP.: :p. 29... Seé-aise tthe Mataiga- 
ea an- 


- 


Svayambhuva-A gama. 
‘Vrtfi citation (zbid.) which brings out the implied negative m 


2 


- 


ing of terms like Saiksma etc. 
Also, ‘anubhiya ca tat sarvam dvadaganto? pi tatksanat 


nirgune nirmale suddhe vacya-vacaka-varjite 
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nityanandamaye siksme bhavabhava-vivarjite 

7 kaivalye cidgane ante give tu paribhavayet. 

Also, saSvatam turiyarahitam dnandath paramatn padam 
jilatr-jnana-jfieyatvais-ca vihinarh tat pararh givam 
ragaraga-vinirmuktarth dyaitadvaita-vivarjitam 
cintyacintya-vinirmuktath vacya-vicaka-varjitam’ 
Acintya-Visva. cited in MNP fr. 153. 

5. And, ‘Sivo vastuparas tasmin mantratito nirafijanah 
niramayo niradharo varna-riipa-vivarjitah 
sarvajfias sarvagas Santas sarvatma sarvatomukhah 
atindriyo niralambas siiksmasca $4$vato dhruvah 
sa eva bhagavan vyapi hy aprameyo hy anaupamah 
bahir-antar-vibhagena tile tailam iva sthitah.’ 
Sarva-Jidnottara, 1.45, 47, 

Also, ‘yo’ sau Satvagato devas sarvatma sarvatomukhah 





Sarvatattvamayo’ cintyas Sarvasyopari samsthitah 
satva-tattva-vyatitas ca vanmanonamavarjitah’ etc. 
thid. II.3, 4. 
‘na’ dyaksarh na’ pi tallingarh na gabdam api Sankaram.’ 
Acintya & Pauskara, cited SB p. 335; SP p. 30. 
6. ‘cittinddu aciptumallan’ Sapakkam 1.70. 
Ve! ibid. ~ 1.103 also, ‘srsti-samhara-varjitah’. 





Sarva/ iadnottara, T1.8. 

8. Note the expression by which the Veda is generally referred in 
the Saiva hymns, viz. marai, literally, ‘what conceals or hides’, 

9, The Saiva hymnists extol God’s Grace over the Revelation of the 
Veda. The latter too is grace; in that it too is revealed by Him, 
but He is still beyond it. The paradox is : He cannot be known 
by Revelation; He cannot also be known except through Revelg- 
tion. 

The truth seems to be that revelation (Sruti) can only pre- 
pare for the intuition of Grace, though on/y Revelation can prepare, 
The real ‘event ’of knowled ge (jfianaccheydi) 1s what takes place in 
man’s subjectivity in union, and éruti and yukti lead to it. Eyen 
the leading presupposes Grace—the ‘hidden’ grace. Mapadiamy. 
p- 361. Cf. also ‘marai ir riya mataiyone.’ Tiruvacakam 5. 89, 

10. Cf. Marcel’s words: ‘The whole reflexive process remains within 
a certain assertion which I gw rather than which I prononnce—an 
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assertion of which I am the place and not the subject.’ Being and 


Having p. 171. | 
TE I see that which is (tan) (it is indeed identity) as That encom- 


passes the seer also. Conversely, if I see myself I become dual 
to myself.’ Citrambala Néadigal Venba, 59, Tirnvaduturai Adinam 
1954. Also cited in SMKK p. 31 (Kalakam ed.). 

Supakkam 1.68.  Sivajfiana yogin’s com. 


Supakkam 1.44. 

Sambandar gives vivid expression to the sense of the mystery and 

inscrutability of Godin the decad sung by him asa public de- 
of the heterodox Jaina 


monstration of the futility and inadequacy 
way of life : 
‘qrarivar avar pettriyé >?’ 
‘endaiyaravar evvahaiyar kolo Pi 
‘ketpain puhil alavilai; kilakka véenda |’ 
Tiruvacakam describes God as the ‘great sight whom none 
can see’ (1, line 78) and also as ‘the sight andthe dense Darkness, 
whose greatness consists of His not being manifest’ (1, line 72). 


In a well known verse (6, 97, 10) speaks of Godas the one whom 


even analogies cannot approach (uyaman illi) and none can even 


paint with colours and form. 
Karaikkal Ammaiyar (Arpudat tiruvandati, 61) says : Then 


also I became Thine without seeing the face even as now I do 


not see Thy Form. TKP (90) uses the picturesque example of 
‘Even when the great sea makes itself accessible to one to 


sea: 
e unmeasurable.’ 


tide over it and swim it remains th 
Sambandar : 2.15.4. 
ibid : 1.39.1. 

ibid : 1.121.3. 

ibid : 3.3.8. 
Tiruvacakam + 5.15. 
Sambandar : 1.8.3. 
ibid : 1.110.5; 2.11.7. 
ibid : 3.121.6 

jbid : 1.61.6. 

dbid = 2.21.3. 

ibid : 2.30.3. 

{hid * 3235; 
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627. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
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32: 





33. 
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ibid + 2.14.9. 

bid 3 1.52.6: 

‘Verai udanananoduw’ etc. 1.11.2. . 
For elucidation'of the idea of God the life behind life ante Ch. T 
Sec. ‘God as the inner illuminer of experience.’ 

Self in the sense in which it is non-identifiable with ‘T° is synony- 
mous with sat and cit; relatively even the ‘I’ is asat and acit. see 
below. 

These are understood, of course, as implying a non-rational or 
supta-rational subject of which they are predicates. They are 


essential, and not. merely accidental attributes and yet, in the 


happy words of Otto, synthetic essential attributes. “We have to 
predicate them of a subject which they qualify, but which in its 
deeper sense is not, nor indeed can be, comprehended in them; 
which rather requires comprehension of a quite different kind,» 
The Idea of the Holy (Oxford Univ. Press); ps 2: 

The precise meaning of the sense in which God as Bliss is 
the negative of empirical pleasure is brought out in MNP, 
19 com. : 7 
Saiva Siddhanta possesses, these predicates in unique abundance 
and clarity. The ‘eight predicates’ of Siva.are one of the dis_ 


'. tinguishing features of the system. The Kamika mentions them. 


- sarvajfiatvarh vibhutvath ca jagat-kartrtvam eva ca 


mirmalatvam ca nityatvath sarvanugrahakath tatha 


-ai$varyam ca prabhutvarh ca‘ Sivatvastagunas tatha’: -cited MNP 


5D. 


p. 244. Also Sarvajitanottara Agama 2. | 
The following table is suggestive of their equivalence 


Sat Cit - -. “Ananda ; 
alupta-Sakti sarvajfatva nitya-trptatva : : 
ananta-sakti anadi-bodha -- svatantratva £ 
visSuddha-deha (niramayatma) | 


Sat is indicative of conservation, universality and ‘purity’ of being 
(described as visuddha-deha). Cit indicates the twin notions of 
omniscience and unconditioned freedom from mala (described‘as 
niramayatma). Ananda is indicative of plenary perfection (des- 
cribed as nitya-trpta and its synonyms of amrta, paripiirna cidakaéga 
etc.) and Freedom as will. For the metaphysical distinctions 
implied by these terms, vide SMD. Vol. I. ae 
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Meykandar speaks only of Sat and Cit implying that Ananda 
is implicit in the two. Mapadiam. 

A plausible explanation can be that while a kno 
aksana of God as such involves transcending the mode 
and can only be exoterically formulated. 


The Ananda aspect represents the stage utterly transcending know- 
ing existence ( jficya) through essence (jfiana). Sat and Cit describe 
the stage of Yoga (Siva-yoga) or union with gatki, while Ananda 
implies going even beyond it. Meykandar throughout in the sixth 

of Absolute shrongh Revelatory 


Sitra speaks of the accessibility 
ving Ananda for a phenomenological description as 


al life in the eleventh Sutra. infra Ch. 6, 


wledge of the 


svarupa-! 
of empirical knowing, 


Grace, reser 
the culmination of spiritu 


pp: 679-688. 
Cf. the distinction drawn betw 
infra. Chapter 15. 


‘sadbhogarh vafmano’ titarn Sv 
tad eva givabhogas ca tad eva paramarh sukham.’ 


Vatulottara, cited MNP. p. 299 and also 268. 
The Saivajitanottara- Agana after describing the nature of the 


Absolute (Siva) in negative terms raises the question of knowledge 


Sr ok 
‘atha’? nyarh samp 


een Siva-yoga and Siva-bhoga 


ayam eva’nubhitimat 


ravaksyami hy upayam tatvato cuha: 
masya sarvagasya tu niskalam 

e tam jnatva tu givo bhavet 

m adrstath saryavadibhih.’ (2.1-3) 
dual intuition by which alone 


agrahyasya’ pi stiks 

yena vijiayate samya 

guru-paramparaya yat ta 
And then describes the nature of non- 
it is apprehensible : 
‘so? ham evam upasit 
yo’ ham eva paro devas sat 


aham Atma siva hy anyah param 
evath ya upasayen mohan na éjyvatvam avapnuyat 
Sivo’ nyas tv aham eva’ nyah prthagbhavarm vivarjayet 
yas givas so’ ham eve’ ti hy advayath bhavayet sada 
advaita-bhavana-yuktas sarvatta’tmani sashsthitah 
sarvagam sarvadehas tam pasyate na’ tra sarngayah. (2.12-14) 


Also another Milagama says : 
‘daso’ ham iti sammohatn so’ ham eva paribhramam 


aham eva paribhrantih svanubhityal mumuksukah’ 


a nirvikalpena cetasa 
va-mantramayas Sivah. (2.5) 


Aatme’ ti yah smrtah 
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cited MNP. p. 268. Also, 
ne > ST $4 - - > = . ° 
“Sivo’ ham asmi’ ti siddhantarn vedantam so’ ham asmi tu.’ 


ibid. p. 269. 


‘yad eva niskalarh jfanarm éaévatam dhruvam avyayam 
nitvikalpam anirdesyarm hetu-drstanta-varjitam 

alingam aksararh §antarh Visayatitagocaram’ etc. Ibid. 2.6. 
‘ariyatatu indram’ Supakkaw 6. 1. 

ibid 6.4. 

‘irutiran alladu’ SNP, 6. Meykandar’s rendering of ‘gunya’ is 
as the nought ‘unmai’, 

Even objective knowing involves union, identification; it is grasp- 
ing the object into itself, into union with the subject but it is q 
case Of subject in union with what is not itself. 


It is acceptance of this conception of spirit as not merely the 


ground of the possibility of knowledge but as the ground by virtue 
of its knowing, also simultaneously with revealing, that intro- 
duces some distinction in the Siddhantin’s concept of aparoksa- 
nubhiti. See infra. 

The Saiva text stating the paradox thus : ‘self-knowledge involves 
duality; conversely to know ‘that’ is non-duality for where is the 
knowing ‘? unembraced by That ?’ has already been cited Anse 
Note No. 11. 

‘astl’ ti bruvato’ nyatra katharh tad upalabhyate °’ Kavha. Up. 
Tiss..12; 


46, 47. These concepts are defined in Ch. 14. 


48. 


49. 


Being is used in the sense of reality as ultra-subjective Tan literally 
that which is or the Itself is the Tamil expression for Being used in 
Meykanda literature : Cf. tan sivam used appositional to each 
other by Umapati in SUP 13. 
The etymology of the word as given in a citation from SKB (1.1.5) 
is 

Saktis Sivas ca sacchabda-prakrti-pratyayoditau 

tau brahma-samarasyena samasta-jagadatmakau.’ 
It must, however, be noted that this power of resisting non-being 
is understood as participation in Being which is its aéraya. ~See 
SMD on the verse cited, Vol. I, p. 196. The precedence is more 
aesthetic than logical. 


i 
' 
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See Ch. 15, last section, for a discussion of the alleged endurance 
of mala in moksa ‘too’. 

The one-sidedness and the non-logical character of the precedence 
of Siva in relation to éakti is already expounded Anfe Sec. 


‘The Concept of Divine Will’. 
The adoption of “Being” as an unequivocal name for God does not 
ent the siddhantin from using the expression ‘non-being’ 


prev 
‘unmaiyumay wnwaiyumai? Tirnvacakam 5, 15. 


to refer to God 
Being here used as expressive of the essence of God-head is truly 


beyond the distinction of being and non-being so that both of 


them can be applied indifferently to describe its nature. 
SNP. 6.1 ‘nirmé@lezuttum nikal kanayum 


pcytterum Orinaval indrama roppu’. 
The conjuror’s show is a phenomenon 


Also Supakkam. Gud: 


conditioned by the circumstance of the conjuror blinding the 
eye of the credulous so as to make the unreal appear real. The 
dream is the experience through subtle body. Similarly the 
phenomenon of mirage 1s conditioned by sun’s rays with which it 
The world phenomenon too is likewise conditioned 


disappears. 
ally in repsect of its appearance and disappearance. 


transcendent 
Mapadiam. p. 394. 


‘oliyum irulum orumaittu’ TVP 7.4. 
See also Ante Ch.4 section on ‘God as the Material Cause’ Note 67. 


infra Ch. 10 section on ‘Arguments for Mala’ Notes 15, 17. 
In ‘I know’, the subject and the predicate both experientally cer- 


tify to the ‘givenness’ of the knowing subject and its knowledge, 
even as in ‘I donot know’, the knowing subject and its ignorance 


are given. The given-ness cannot be disputed even though the 
real nature of what is given may be different from the verdict of 
the experience. But Being is certifiable by no empirical experience, 


as Being is not the given. Sivajfiana yogin evidences a deep 
Mapadiam. wp. 356. 


awareness Of this problem. 
‘pandamum vidumaya pada padarthatigal allan.’ Supakkam- 1.44. 


€ = * . ey: 
andamum Adi illan alappilan’. bid. 
ut tice, 3 ah is vg 
endaitan innanenrum, innadam innadahi 
vantidan enrum colla vazakkodu miatramindré.’ ibid. 
¢ ie sal a . 
Also, ‘bandha-moksa-padarthesu na kasgcid paramesvarah 
adyanta-rahitah gambhuh sarva-vyapl jaganmayah 
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tad anyas-ca svaripena buddhi-vaciam agocarah’ 

Kalottaragama, cited JVM. p. 653. 

Sarvajfanottara (1.29, 30), therefore, describes Siva as sinya., 
It is Sinya and yet not quite Sinya : 

‘sarva-Sinyam tam Aabhasam atmanam bhavayet sada 

nai’va Sunyam na ca’siinyarh na Ssinyath Stinyam eva ca 

paksapata-vinirmuktam A4tmanarh paryupasayet.’ See fra for 

a discussion of this paradox. 
Cf. The Vedantic distinction between vrtti-vyapti and phala- 
vyapti in knowledge. 
Mapadiam. pp. 256. 
The dilemma posed here is the problem in answer to which is felt 
the need for the distinction of guddha avastha from that of 
sakala avastha. See infra Ch. 14, Sec. on ‘Knowledge and Suddha 
avastha’. 
The term Sanya is understood in several senses. Here it is used 
as a synonym of alika, the unreal. Its other meanings are (7) the 
unmanifest, (77) the indeterminate, in all of which senses it is used 
in Saiva Siddhanta. 
Cf. Citsukhacarya’s definition of svayamprakaséa as avedyatve sati 
aparoksa-vyavahara-yogyatvam. Saiva Siddhanta will interpret 
avedyatva as pasigamyatva or vanmanotitatva and aparoksatva as 
gocaratva, pati-jianaikagamyatva for the difference in their 


account of intuition. 


Combining the import of texts like “pasagamyo mahesano’, ‘na’ 
dbyaksarh n2’ pi tal-laingarh na sabdam api gankaram’, ‘yat sukhath 
patamarh jfieyam’, ‘svasarhvedyarn param jyotir’ etc. Sivagra 
yogin formulates the svaripa-laksana of God as : “pasu-pisa- 
jfiana-pramanavedya-svaprakasa-cid-riipa-parananda eva Sivasya 
svatupam.’ SB p. 342. 

‘In the case of that which is light there is no need of enlightening 
and in the case of that which is not light there can be no 
enlightening’ SNP 6, 2 hetu. | 

By spiritual effort is here meant enlightening knowledge or intui- 
tion which is occasioned by the processes of worship rite and 
meditation. See Mapadiam p. 366. 

See Sankara’s comm. on ‘sitma savijfieya’. Mayd. Up. 1.16. 
‘enkanni uladendral °’ SNP 6.221. 
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‘arivariya wey’. Ibid. Meykandar’s use of mey as equivalent of 
sat of the Chandogya. Up. is noted in Mapadiam. i . 
‘cam Adimadhyanta-vihinam ekam vibhurh cid anandam aripam 
adbhutam umasahayarh paramesvaram prabhum trilocanam nila- 
kantharh pragantam’, etc. Kaivalya Up. 7. 
Supakkam. 0.5. 
Vina venba 11. For the implied restatement of triputi as drk drsya 
and darSayitr see Supakkam 6, 0. 
This becomes retrospectively evident in the transcendent experi- 
ence of Integration with Grace and unitive life of Suddha avastha, 


infra Ch. 15. 
Explained avfe in sec. on ‘The Concept of Divine Will’ and Ch. 5, 


Sec. on ‘God as Non-dual’. 

TAP 7. 10: Te By Gs 105.6. oO; SVE SO: 
Meykandar’s use of the 
pronominal term ‘tan’, in. line with its usage in the Tevaram to 


refer to the ‘Being that is accessible through grace’ is the aptest 
in this context. In Tamil it is used primarily in the third person 
but is also used in a quasi-figurative sense in the first person and 

second person. It is contrasted from nan (I) but sometimes para- 

doxically used for referring to ‘Tl’ specially in contexts where the ‘TP’ 

is addressed in the third person. Sambandar at one place dis- 
tinguishes ‘tanadu’ from ‘enadu’—‘enadurai tana duraiyaha’ but at 
another place identifies tan (He) with tan (1) “‘tan tanaccheydu’. 
The pronoun ‘tan’ is, strictly, inter personal, outstretching the“Tt”’, 
“Thou” and “I. Meykandar makes use of the expression “tan- 
tanat cheydu’ in more than one place in his illustrative verses. 

In human language God’s own language makes itself heard. 
Sambandhat’s words of prayer and the miracle that they perform 
in the literal and metaphorical sense illustrate the theological 
significance of prayer: Prayer is the experience in which God is ex- 
perienced, not as a psychic phenomenon but as a response in which 
God’s word comes to expression. It is upon such experience of 
God understood very significantly as Personal Revelation that 
the theology of Saiva Siddhanta is based. Personal Revelation 
is experience of Prayer as a form of union and communion where 


the willand therefore speech becomes ‘oned’. 


Mapadiam pp. 370 ff. 
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For the concept of Siva-yoga see infra Ch. 15. 

Mapadiam p. 372. 

See Jfianaprakasar, Siva jana bodha vrtti p- 61. SNP 6. 2. 4. citrurai, 
SNP 6.2.4. 

The following texts from Sarva-Jianottara bring out the inherent 
absence of parity between Siva-gakti and atma-gakti 

‘avijfdatah pasus so hi srsti-dharma-samaéritah 

vijnatah sasvatas suddhag éivo na’tratu sarhgayah 

tasmad atma sada vedyas suvicaryo vicaksanaih 
parapara-vibhagena sthiila-siksma-vibhagasgah 

patah param anirvano’parah srsti-vibhedakah 

sthilo mantramayah proktas siksmo dhyanaika-gocarah 

sarve dharmaatmanastu (dharma atmanas santi) yameva parikalpayet 
tat tad bhavatyasandehat so’pi tadbhavana-yutah 

ityevam atma-vijhanam kathitarh tu samasatah 

jMatva’ tmanarh idarh sarve hyatmanarh paryupasate’. (2.17-23) 
According to citrurai (SNP 6. 2. 4) the parvapaksin is the Sivadvaitin 
and the Suddhafaiva. 


atiyum arivé sivamumam. SNP 6.2.5. 


BOOK III 
Chapter Eight 
INTERPRETATION OF MAYA 


The Concept of Maya 

1. For the formulation of satkarya-vada, see Gh..35: 

2. Fora treatment of Sinkhya-dualism asa basis of the evolution of 
pluralistic and absolutistic thinking in India, vide Murti : The 
Central Philosophy of Buddhism op. cit. 


3. ‘nimittam aprayojakam prakrtinam varana-bhedastu tatah ksetrika- 


vat.” Yoga-Sitra IV.3. 
3.a. ‘Saktimad-adhina-sthitikatva-rupam igvaradhina-sthitike binda- 
vapyaksatam eva.’ SB p. 186. Another significant definition of 
éakti which too is comprehensive to include Maya or Bindu given 


by Sivagra yogin (ibid. p- 186) is : 
artyatve satyadisaktimad-avasthitatvam gakti-laksa- 


‘ananya-prav 
e other but the initialmost possessor 


nam.’ Being activated by non 


of it. 
Being manifest to self means for Saiva Siddhanta two things : 


manifest is finite and unfree (pasu) and 


(i) the self to whom it is 
not be the cause of the former’s manifest- 


therefore, (ii) the latter can 
ness. See below. 

5. Unlike as in Sankhya-yoga. 

6. ‘Sambhuh puruso maya nityam vibhu karirsaktiynktam ca.” ‘TIN 3. 
Maya is asat but not strictly, acit, vide ante Schomerus makes 
note of this : Der Saiva Siddhanta p. 179. 

‘7. ‘maya ca kartuh paramesvarasya gaktyadhisthita 

.. For example, between a will to bring about the mo 
hand and the movement itself, there is continuity; no line can be 
drawn between the two to indicate where willing ends and action 
begins. Action is but a concretion of will. 

9. For analysis of will, in contradiction to knowledge which is here 
utilized for interpreting maya the basis is Bhattacharya, K. Gs 
The Absolute and its Alternative Forms’, Studies in Philosophy, 


Calcutta, Progressive Publishers, Vol. II, 1958. 


Ante Chapter 4. 


> etc. ibid. Comm. 
vement of one’s 
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Ananta is a mature soul of the group of Vijfhanakalas sald 
=. -ara-= + 


cally from all the malas except for what Is called ‘adhil ace Of 
which keeps him in his appointed role in the performs 
cosmic functions. See N. V. 66. 

‘pohia nama visédamey dal uladu.’ Ibid lines 5-6. antate 
This is what necessitates in turn a material cause for ole 
‘body, sense, world and enjoyment’. Sec below. Also RT- 
Cf. SMD., Vol. IJ, p. 107. zi (IP 
The Saivagamas use such expressions as: mayam piksobhya” * 
40). Cf. Aghora Siva’s comments onthe term underlined: 


bhimukhikaroti’?; Srikum4ra’s note brings out the sense Heat 
adanadikam kar ac 
-sobha-siddhbit {tice 

+ kar- 
d by 
rto 


‘prasava- 
ne toe 


lation of will andthe willed content: ‘na hyup ane 
kartr-preritarhn karyotpadane paryaptam iti | 

The Pauskara text (2.13) mayadyupadanam...ksubdhat 
yakararh tasya kartuh’ etc., suggests that the process suggest 


oO 
= 1e 
the term points at one end to a(ksobhaka) karta and at anotl 


its content (ksobhya). 

‘Siva-Sakti-ksobhita mahamaya yad yatkaryam utpa 
tadadhisthatrayos siva-Saktyoh karya-bhedena sthan 
pacarat tat tat sarnjfia bhavati.”. RT 270 Com. 
The expression is that of Schomerus op. cit. P- 
Stuckpunkt der Maya in ihrem unentwickelten 
cE py 132. : 
‘da sie in-—_und miteinander existieren’. 
however, writes inconsistently elsewhere that Siddhanta tak 
existence of inatter as ‘outside’ God who is also from eternity 


dayati tatra 
? 
a-bheden°e - 


93 : Er-ist der 
Zustand. . Also 


ibid. Pp. 93. Schomerus, 
es the 
‘out- 


“ @ 
.- ow 


side’ it, and is only 4 demiurge. See p. 166. z: 
God’s' knowledge of the upadana-karana is aparoksa-jfana- SB 
pp. 106-107. Cf. its with Ananta’s knowledge of Maya. ss 
‘munnavan avvasittal virittevaiyumakkum, mudanmaiyadu kodu- 
ttadena mozindidare.” SVP. Umapati, as was indicated earlier 
interprets all non-causative verbs used appositionally with God, 
expressive of self-becoming on the part of God,-in- this sensé. 
They demand to be translated into causative, transitive verbs 
but in the above paradoxical sense. 

Umapati frequently refers to the derived supremacy of Maya; 
TVP. 3.10; 4.10; SVP. 70.. Cf. also TKP. 12 ff. 2 


22. 


23 


24. 


25... 


26, 


refutation of difference in the writings of some of the imp© 
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Respectively termed ‘ativittal and * i 

ae 1 asaiy 

of Mapagia”- 

Creation ex nibito is interpreted by 

se that the world was nothin ‘ 


ittal? in the terminology 


the Medieval] Scholastics in the 


cr 
t line of existence. The world before Creation but only in the 
IN Creation j 
‘ is produced not out 


psolute nothing—absolute Nothine 4; £ 
‘ . = & Hes only he basis O 

_ slies contra ? ARE rahe ee 

ver LOE : dictions, but out of a possible-reality not- 

existing. What is already th : 

tere, presumably as one with 
. oa = e 2 . - 
Divine ‘ae wien Cality in the strict line of exis- 
a4 é rT. . 
tence On y° ae Secshive comparison between the Hindu and 
os Te nese ie eee De Smet’s ‘St. Thomas 
: Medieva i ; 
Aquinas and I cholastics’, Fléstory of Philosophy, Eastern 


sen 
stric 
of a 
whate 


actually- : i 
xistence Js given a further + 


ai 
-ecise sequence Of ideas lead} : eS - 
The precis ra leading to the Advaitin’s equation 


of maya, @ cosmological notion with ‘“avidya’? which is epistemo- 
logical and soteriological must be Kept in view : What is can 
never decease but knowledge causes the total decease of non- 
knowledge (avidya). The phenomenal world due to maya 
deceases at the attainment of release. Therefore maya is equated 
with avidya which is destroyed at the mere touch of knowledge: 
The siddhantin’s rejection of ‘maya-vada’ is in precise reference 
to such equation. Umapati devotes a long* section in SN to a 
refutation of maya-vada. 
‘na hi prapanco vastvatma (i) pramananim abhavatah 
rameyabhavatah (i) tadvat sambandhabhavato’pi ca.” PA 3.10. 


oe PB. f 125-127. | 


Fie Advaitins right from Badarayana (e. g. BS 2. 1. 13-14) to 


Madhustdana have reasoned out pure monism by means ot zt 
a . . - on > -3 f 
dialectical refutation of ‘difference’. For a summary statemeDt © 
rtant 


and 


representative post-Sankara Advaitins see Sundaram P. B: 
‘The , Madras 


Subhramanya Sastri 5, Dialectic of Difference, 


-- University Journal Sec. A; 1957. 


27 - 


-Ts it the case that even perce 
notion of difference ? ‘The 2 


ptual evidence does not support the 
rguments of the Advaitin are well- 
i i E ; Fe : ertion 
known. Thereis strictly no knowledge of difference in the ass 
that there is the abject: * ‘This is pitcher’ and not that it JS not ; 
' j + : 2 . er- 
say, some piece of cloth. is what perception ‘can vouch. ae 
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ception strictly does not have the function of exclusion. Even 


if the function of perception were with regard to exclusion why 


may not difference be said to be perceived ? Because, it is argued, 
difference 7s exclusion. If perception does not ‘exclude’, it does 
not also apprehend difference. Difference, in brief, cannot be 
formulated without the help of ‘not’ or its equivalents which 
are the semantic counterpart of exclusion. PB, op. cit. 

The Vedantic dialectic of difference is thus simplified under two 
headings, viz. the problem of knowledge and the problem of rela- 
tion, in the Saivigamas and works based on them. PA 3.10-26: 
RT; Mapddiam. 

This has been expounded under ‘God as Divine will; Chapter 7, 
‘sambandho jfana-ghatayor jnapya-jnapaka-laksanah.’ PA 3.25. 
‘sarvesam sarvada kumbhah kumbha eve’ksate yatah 

nai’vam rajjuh kadfcit tu yatas sarpayate nrnam, 

malayate tad anyesam nai’yarn kumbha-ghatidayah.’ ibid. 3.20. 
It is interesting exegetically that SNP does not treat maya separately 
either under pramana section or under the one of laksana. See 
Below note. 72. The fifth sitra purporting to elucidate the initial 
aspect of Grace (‘mudalupakaram’) is taken to comprehend under 
tirodhana-Sakti both maya and karma for obvious theological 
reasons. Mapddiam p. 344 ff. 

Schomerus raises this issue and enters into a detailed chistofient 
appreciation’ of the doctrine of May, (op. cit. p. 164 ff.) discussing. 
the anomaly or otherwise of labelling a positive cosmological 
notion by the name of maya whose meaning has been preempted 
by the slant given to it by Advaitic absolutism. | 
Schometus op. cit. p. 178; he lists the meanings implied by the root 
ma: (7) to measure, (#7) to build, to organise, to attribute, (77) 
to develop, manifest or show, and (zv) to unfold; self-construction., 
gested, SP.. pi O75 


Two sae similar in meaning are suge 


SRS p. 44 : 
7) mayati, dadati visvam, what gives forth the hae Cf. also 
» PA 32 


‘mayaty asma4j jagad vigvarn maya tena samirita 
Also the expression ‘milath fanthidum siva-navantan sannidi 


tannil nindre’, Swpakkam 1.19. 
ii) ‘matydyativisvam atreti’; literally the whence and the whither 
of evolution of the world. Cf. also ‘mati yatra jagat supfar 


“~ 
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maya tena samakhyata tattvam uktam 





srstva va yati sa tatah. 
guruttamaih.’ sbid. Cf. also Siva-Sitra 5: aviveko miya 


sausuptam, which also bring out the idea of maya as dreamless 
sleep. 
The first is indicative of its necessary relation to spirit, while the 
second one is indicative its role as causa matertalis. 
Maya understood as Aguddha Maya alone has its deluding func- 


tion. Suddha May, also called Bindu and its sphere of Pure Realm 
(Suddhadhvan) are outside its sweep. ‘nfra. Suddha Maya, 


like Aguddha Maya, is, however, pasa. SSP. 
TP 39, Aghorasiva’s Comm. MA therefore describes Maya as 
‘asivah’ (9. 2); see Dipika on the word. 
‘mayai mayakkal varaittal vinaikittal’-—Tuhalaru Bodham 17. Also, 
commenting on the Pauskara text op. c//. giving the etymology of 
maya, Umiapati interprets waya/ito mean : ‘pasu-jatam mohakat 
mayati muhyati tena karanena miaye’ti samirita...... samasta-pasi- 
nohakatvam laksyatavacchedakawr, though he hastens to add ‘tena 
prakrtyider maya-karyasya yat-kifcin mohakatve’pi na sarva- 
mohakatvam iti’? etc. PB p. 119. 

Also cf. ‘mayai mayakkamum seyyumandre’.—Supakkam 2.53. 
In the tradition of Advaitic tantras too, Maya is described as the 


source of a spell under which the individual passes through, cons- 


titutive of his empirical life. Vzj#ana Bhairava describes Maya 
as : maya vimohini nama kalayah kalanam sthitam’ etc. verse 75. 


Dean Inge is fond of quoting a passage of Plotinus dealing with 


the active, and yet unconscious Nature. “If any one were to de- 


mand of Nature why it produces, it would answer, if it were willing 
to listen and speak: You shouldnot ask questions, but understand, 
keeping silence as I keep silence forlam notin the habit oftalking”’. 
“What ought you to understand ? Inthe first place that what is 
produced is the work of my si/en¢ contemplation for being myself 
born of contemplation I am naturally contemplative while I con- 
template I let fall as it were the lines which mark the forms of 
bodies”. (The British Academy Lecture on Plotinus, 1929). 
The category of jada in this sense is distinguishable from the 
category of acit. SSUKK. 

This isone of the profoundest syntheses of Umapati which he 
makes in SVP 70; Sivajfiana yogin interprets this verse under 
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reference in the above manner in Mapadiam pp. 191 ff. The 


verse is quoted in the next note. 


‘marulenil irv/a@i nirkum arulenil o//yai nirkum’. SVP op. cit. In 
Saiva Siddhanta, freedom comes from that very ultimate source 
from which bondage too, in its actuality or actualised form pro- 
ceeds. Freedom does not come from the material, from nature. 
Neither does nature therefore bind, in opposition to Sankhya 
view. 

This paradoxical nature of Maya, popularly known as the aghatana- 
ghatana of Maya, is technically described in Kashmir Saiva works 


-as ‘durghatatva’. Abhinava calls it the aigvarya of the Lord, the 


capacity to bring to pass the effects impossible to produce—ati- 
durghata-karitva, and rightly links it up with the svatantrya-sakti 
ofGod: IPV Ll. 

Bochme’s magic also corresponds to this notion of Maya : “Tt is 
the mother in all the three worlds and makes each thing after the 
model of that thing’s will. It is not the understanding, but it is a 
creatrix accotding to the understanding and lends itself to good 
or evil...from eternity the ground and support of all things. In 
sum : magic is the activity in the will-spirit.’ Cited in Zimmer’s 
Myths and Symbols p. 24. 


45, 46. “‘ondrop drovva upmaiyaddi...... manniyidum aranarulal mayai- 


47. 


tane’?’. SvP 22: See Cindanaiyurai, loc. cit. on the entire verse. 
L} > 


sahakkaru mattin mihatihaz. iraiyai/araibenna vanikilar ulaham 


 érupadanam igdrenin indrudat | nilindrenin indrena. N, 21 lines 


~ 7-10. 


‘kartra vind na karyarh na tatho’ padana-karanabhyam.’ TP 37. 


‘48. 


49,” 


50. 


Also, ‘karta’ numiyate yena jagaddharmena hetuna 
teno’ padanam apyasti na patas tantubhir vind.’ MA cited SRS 


p. 46; SSP. 
SB pp. 165-166. 


This is the view of the Dialectical Absolutism of Sinya-vada : 
‘krama-yaugapadyabhyam artha-kriya-karitvanupapatya sarvasya - 
pi ksanikatve siddhe susuptikale artha-kriyabhave alaya-vijfana- 
santanabhavena sinyasyaiva jagaradyasantanopadanatvat.’ ibid. 
p- 166. , / 

aiva Absolutism relates to the Kaémira Saiva tradition. The 
Saiva absolutist ‘like the: Buddhist ‘absolutist (Vijianavadin) 


- 
mmm - 
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rejects the concept of the. ‘object’.. All arguments adduced to 


establish the ‘objective’ prove the subjectivity of the objective. 

IPV, Jfanidhikara, Ah. V.8-9. 

‘yat punar idam yoginam icchamatrena pura- -senadi- vaicitrya- 

nirmanam “drstam  tatro’pidanam prasiddha-mrtkastha-sukra- 

Sonitadi-vaicitryamayam na sambhavatyeva’. IRV; . op. cit. 7 

Also Siva Drstfi 1, 44-45. | 

52... ‘nanu yogi-srstanam ghata- patadinam prasiddha- “ehata-patidy ape- 
‘ksaya svatna-ghatadivad vaijatyam eva.” SB p. 166. Also, 
‘na ca etat prasiddharh paramanubhya eva sthilarh ghatadi jayate 
itr ete, IPV, op... i 

53. ‘evarh jagadapi paramayogl Siva- -srstatvad anupadanakam eva.’ 
SB p. 166. ,Abhinaya concludes from the,: yogin’s: analogy 
of the. Karika that Sarnvid too, by its accredited spontaneity and 


unimpeded desire manifests. or projects, the objects of the, world 
‘yad abhasa- 


51.°: 


which are present w ithin identical with it; as: ‘this’ _ 
vaicitryaripam arthajatamn prakasayatiti tad. casti- .sambhavah 
-yad sarnvid eva abhyupagatasvatantrya pratita laksanad iccha- 
vigesavagat satnyvido’nidhikatmataya’napayad antahsthitam eva 
sadbhivajatam idam ity evam. ... vitirnakiyanmatra-samvidrtipad 
bahyatvena’ bhiasayati.’ IPV, By cit, The negative meaning of 
‘Abhasa theory’ is decisive for Saiva Siddhanta too, to the extent 


it suggests that the. projected does not go beyond the. will 
its hold on it. Also, IPK 107 
ca 


and: that : will maintains 
‘cidatmai’va hi. dave *ntah ‘sthitam icchav agad_ bahih yogi 
This is cited in SB 


nirupadanam artha-jatam prakasayet.’ 


p- 166 and also SKB II.2. 38. From the comment. of SMD (infra.), 
the citation seems to be from a Saivagama, though Mapadiam 
(p. 147) considers it ‘Saiva-Purana-vacana’ . SB also cites another 
‘anupadana-sambharam abhittaveva 


This 


couplet in this connection: 

fanvate, jagac-citrarh mamas-tasmai kalaslaghyaya Siline.’ 

is also cited in IPV, Kriyadhikara Ah. IV. 10. 

54. Saiva Siddhanta, however, admits change of states of conscious- 
ness (avasthds) for the non-variant subject, Impurity-ridden as 
the latter is and is being systematically revealed by a never- 
Impure consciousness from within. ‘For arguments against asat- 

_karya-vada, and for reduction of Sanya vada under asat-karya- 


vada, ante Ch. 3. 





—————— 
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SAIVISM IN PHILOSOPHICAL PERSPECTIVE 


RT (34) appeals both to reason and scripture in support of Maya 

‘utpatti-nasau mayeya-dharmavaha maheSgvarah.’ 

Also, ‘tottramum nilaiyum irum mayaiyin toziladendre sattridum 

tlakam’, Supakkam 1.14. The word in italics, according to Siva- 

jfiana yogin refers to the Vedic testimony, to the Svetasvatara text 
about Maya. 

Spanda Nirnaya (p.19), a Kaémira Saiva work raises the question. 
how if spirit (Siva) were the upadana-karana of the world, spirit 
is not concealed in its effect being rendered unmanifest qua effect 
‘even as a lump of clay is concealed in the pot’. The reply given. 
is as follows : The world supposed to obstruct consciousness 

is either self-manifest or not. If self-manifest it is identical with 
spirit; if not it is won-est. Whatever shines is of the nature of spirit, 
the Light. The entire phenomena in the form of knower, know- 
ledge and the known find their existence in spirit and have their 
being manifest by its light. Instead of the world obstructing or 
concealing it loses itself in Siva’s manifestation. One’s nature 
is not hidden in one’s wakeful and dream states, which are volun- 
tary conditions. As freely owned states they, on the other hand, 
serve to manifest one’s nature as freedom. 

Saiva Siddhanta is in substantial agreement with this 
position, except for terminological difference; Maya is the 
material cause of the world in producing from which Siva does. 
not indeed produce from a causal material outside His unity. 
Maya as the gakti, does not infringe but manifest the freedom 
of Siva. 

K.C. Bhattacharya : “The Absolute and its Alternative Forms’. 
op.cit. p. 142. 

Saiva Siddhanta is therefore non alignable with Trika philosophy 
despite the commonness of terms and concepts. Its rejection 
of pan-psychism is cognate with its rejection of the pantheism of 
Vigistadvaita Vaisnavism and Sivadvaita Saivism and of the 
acasmistic pan-en-theism of Advaita Vedantism. 

Spanda-Nirnaya, op.cit. 

Tn order that a work of art should be created, the prospective 
artist must have in him certain unexpressed emotions’ Colling- 
wood: The Principles of Art, P. 130 (Oxford, 1938). Colling- 
wood exposes the unsoundness of a literal interpretation of 
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‘creation of the world out of nothing’ in a section entitled ‘Making- 
and Creating’. bid. pp. 128-30. 

Saiva Siddhinta also uses this analogy but to bring out the un-— 
involved nature of spirit in creating the world. Supakkam 1. 31. 
Abhinava himself concedes the plausibility of such interpretation: 
at least in these cases : tha tavat svapnasmarana-manorajya-- 
sathkalpadisu niladyabhasa-vaicitryarh  bahya-samarpaka-hetu- 


nirbhasate iti yadyapi asti sambhavas-tatha’-- 


vyatirekenai’ya 
rte 


pi....parnanubhava-sanskdrajatva-sambhavanad avastu 
gankyet.? IPV Jfanadhikara, Ah. 5.7. But if so why may it: 
not be conceded in the case of the yogin’s creation too? 
‘yogisrstau-ghatadisu prasiddha ghatadyapeksaya vaijatya-kalpa— 
nena tatra mrdadeh karanatvena’ kalpanatvat SB p. 170. 

‘na ca’tra’pi jagati prasiddha-ghatadi-karya-vaijatyakalpanam. 


pramanabhavat.’ bid. 
Utpala’s plea that ‘yogi-nirmanatabhave pramanantara-niscite- 


karya-hetuh’ (IP, Kriyadhikara, IV. 11), therefore sounds. 
question-begging, from this point of view. 

‘jagadupadanam eva ne’ ti tacchivasya jagadupadanatva-sadhanat- 
sAmanyato nirakrtam eva visistya’pi nirakriyate.” SB p. 176. 
‘yoginam api mrdbije vinaivecchavasena tad ghatadi jayate taf 
tat sthirasvartha-kriyakaram. JP. BKarika op.cit, Ah. IV. 10.. 
See Abhinava’s comments on the words in italics, 

Anite, foot-note no. 53. 

Miapadiam p. 147. Cf. also Appaya’s interpretation of the 
verse in question : ‘agamantara-Sloke antah-sthitam ityasya. 
svatmani s#ksma-riipena sthifam ityarthah. atha tasyopadanatve- 
pramanya-siddhih. evam aAgamanith  sivasyo’padanatve’pi 
titparyasadbhavat.’ SMD, Vol. HW, p. 111. In another con-- 
text (I.2.9.) citing this very text, Srikantha says in equivocal. 
terms: ‘sarga-kale svasarhkalpa-matrena samavayikarana-nirapeRsam 
eva svasmat prathama-gakti-parisphurana-pirvakam. ...sakalam_ 
cidacid arthajatarh srjati praka@sayati tatha....cidatmaiva hi” 
etc. Appaya’s comments on these lines, however, introduce 
clarity : ‘srjati’tyetat  satkarya-vadam  anusrstya_ — Wyacaste-- 
prakasayati’ti... .nirupadanamity etat svaprthaksiddhopadana- 
nairapeRsyaparam....° SMD Vol. I, p. 341. That Appaya’s. 
clarification isin harmony with Srikantha’s own views in this: 
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‘ respect may be seen from what Srikantha says in the same sequel ; 
‘yatha ghatanispattau kulalasya svasarira-prthaktvena mrtpinda 
upadanarh. drsyate, tatha na paramesvarat prthak siddham miaya- 
dyupadanam miéayadi-ripat paramesvaraj jagadutpateh. ato na 
virodhah. tatah svartipaprthag-avasthana-siksma-maya purusah 
paramesvara eva Ssvayam upadanam api’tyucyate.’ /bid.p. 341. 
The yogin is also a finite agent and his creations too are governed 
by the conditions of space-time-causality; his powers too are 
‘natural’; for bringing to pass anything as well as for assuming 
any corporeal form the yogin is dependent on Maya in precisely 
the same sense in which God is not dependent on a material cause. 


_ Supakkam 1, 40-41. Also, TS 46-47 Comm. 


Mapadiam (p. 147) suggests very plausible interpretations. of the 

text of Tiruvacakam. Seedling (vicchu) may be taken to mean 

either the generality of cause, or specifically, causa materialis. In 

the former sense again the text affirming creation (of the world) 

without a seedling may mean either of two things : the world 

etc. is created initially without the pre-requisite of the twin karmas 
of the souls, the reference here being to Adi-srsti (Primeval Crea- 
tion) in which the original matrix from which alike proceed the 
karma-series and the serics of embodiments for the souls, viz. 
suksma-sarira is created. ‘That this refers to initial-most creation 
may be seen from the next line in the same verse which speaks of 
creation preceded by Dissolution ; raicchu vanguvay. Or, creative 
activity without the help of a cause may relate to God’s assuming 
a form and personality freely of his own Sakti, and not as in the 
case of the mortal from something which exists before Him—in 
other words, from a cause. What lends plausibility to this inter- 
pretation is that the term seed is sometimes used as a synonym of 
karma (Cf. ‘karm4ni... -bijadrsta-sahakaryadibhih paryayair udi 
ryante.’ SSP p. 31. Also, cf. ‘unakkilatator vi//u mél vilaiyamal envi- 
nai ottapin’. Tiruvacakam, where the underlined stands for karma.) 
Accotding to the second meaning where seedling is asynonym 

for material cause, God’s creation without a material cause will 
mean God performing the cosmic function without the pre- 
requisite of a material cause such as is required by a finite agent. The 
worldly seedling is not always at the disposal of the cultivator, 
but has to be acquired; it is particular and local and different 
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The material cause from which God creates 


from the agent. 
omnipresent real, willed into eternal 


the world is eternal, 
existence (Adheya) by the eternal omnipresent spirit (adhara): 


it has no being o¢her shan the being of its ground with which it 
stands nondifferent under the form of eternity. It is not so much 
saktimat but saktimad-adhina, i.e. Sakti. 

It may be seen from the above note that it is in the same sense 
Saiva Siddhanta asserts, and Saiva Absolutism denies that God 
creates the world from a material cause. This offersa close parallel - 
to the issue between Creation theory and Emanation theory in 


Christian Theology. 
This is in answer to the suspicion that SNP does not explicitly 

mention Maya as the material.cause of the world. In the enuncia-- 
tion of twin karmas as instrumental factors conditioning birth and. 
resolution reference to maya is evident though not explicit. 

Miapadiam. yp. 344. 

Karma is of the stuff of being experienced (bhogya-rupa); as 

of the form of latent impressions it is unseen (adrsta) but as self- 
manifest pratyayas of the form of pleasure, pain etc., it is percep- 

tible. Either way the bhogya is inalienable with the feature of 
being objective (jada) and therefore cannot inhere in the locus of 
self which is spirit. SSP p. 30. 


For the Naiyayikas, karma (unseen desti 
causal factor by being connected with objects but inheres in self. 


Karma inhering in the locus of self is connected with all objects 
as the all-pervasive soul is connected with all objects. The Naiya-- 
yikas in fact derive an all-pervasive self from the all-pervasiveness 
of the adrsta; the moral cause and its operation is universal and 
the substrate of this unseen moral cause (adrstavad atman) also- 
must therefore be universal. Nyaya-Varttika. 1.1.5. 

Does not karma inhere in buddhias buddhiguna, and if so, how 
can maya be said to be the supporting locus of karma ? Maya by 


the implied sense here stands for its evolute, viz. buddhi : ‘tatha 
satvartha-pratibimbadharatvena 


ny) operates as 4. 


ca tanmadhyavayava-bhittasya 
sukhadi-ripatvena ca bhogyatvapannasya buddhi-tattvasyal’va 


dharmadyasta-gunavattvarn ghatate. tatha’pi tallaksanaya tanni- 
sthasya tat-sajatiya-tattva-samastinisthatvam 
karmano mayasrayatvath uktam.’ SSP. p. 31. 





abhyupagamya. 
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IX 
THE DOCTRINE OF THIRTY-SIX TATTVAS 


The Concept of Bindu 


4. ‘tatra’? ksubdhe bhaved bhogo bindavanandartpini 
ksubdhe’ dhikaro devasya layo’tikrantabindukah.’ RT. 179. 
2. Such are souls of the Vijfainakala group—those that have crossed 
the ocean of Maya and unhinged the bolt of karma and are atthe 
gate of Moksa : ‘“uttirnamayarm-budhayo bhagnakarma-maha- 
rgalah. aprapta-Siva-dhamanas-tridha vijfanakevalah.’ ibid. 23. 
Unlike as in Mimarhsa, Vedanta, Sankhya, Nyaya and other 
schools, Saivism believes in a hierarchical personalism of souls, 





ranging from those with the kalas of maya, and therefore implying 
also mala and karma, viz. sakalas at one end of the scale, to those 
without such kalas—those that have been divested of them through 
their vijfiana, and have consequently outgrown the shackles of 
maya and karma but not mala, at the other. 

Bindu is required as a universe of experience not for the 
Vijfianakala as such but for the most ‘mature’ of the groups of 
Pralayakalas as well as the Vijfianakalas in whom, the original 
Impurity of Mala has attained to a condition of ripeness, and their 
maya and karma have consequently been set at nought by divine 
grace. Such souls are still left with the lingering taints of adhi- 
kara-mala. Mdapadiam. p. 104. 

3, RT (24-29) recognises again in this kinda hierarchy—the Vidyis, 
the Vidyesvaras and the Anusadasivas typifying successive stages 
of spiritual perfection. The lowest of them—the Vidy4s or the 
Mantras as they are also called are ‘agents’ only of the fifth of the 
Five-fold cosmic functions being deputies in the service of the 
Vidyeévaras. The latter because of their higher perfection are 
‘agents’ in respect of performance of all the five functions, 
Suddha-vidya is the sphere of the Vidyas, the universe of their 
planes of residence and stuff of which their bodies, senses ete, 
are made. The dawn of divine wisdom consequent to the bestowal 
of Grace, the fifth cosmic operation, is to all the souls, through 
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the agency of the Vidyas is the origin of the tattva called Suddha- 
Vidya. Above it lies ISvara-tattva, the sphere of the Vidyesvaras 
also called Mantresvaras, and above it again Sada-Siva for the 
Anusadasivas or as they are also known as Mantra-Mahesvaras. 
The difference betweem the last two kinds is that the latter are 
nearer the goal of Anugraha on receiving which they transcend 
the Suddhadhvan. Thetwo Vidyesvaras and the Mantregvaras too 
have their tanu, karana, bhuvana and bhoga made of the 
substance of pure materiality which are their physical analogues 
of their spiritual perfection. The cosmic agency of all these souls, 
it may be remembered is agency that is delegated (prayojya- 
kartrtva) and not agency that delegates (prayojaka-kartrtva). 

4, The sphere of Bindu by contrast may be understood 4s inett but 
not impure, a source of pleasure (sukha) unmixed with pain etc. 
above the scope of triple malas, object only of transcendental 
experience (Suddha-bhoga) and is free from the hazards of change 


in consequence of its ‘precedence’ over time. Now difference 


in the nature of the material naturally calls for differences in 


agencies of will that stir them intoaction. RT 41-42.commentary: 

‘Saddhe’dhvani sivah karta prokto’nanto’srite prabhuh’. 
Kirandgama cited ibid. 

5. The agent of the pure realm is to be understood by contrast as 

free, i.c., selfcommanding, incorporeal, of indeterminate know- 


ledge, and ‘one’ with the material cause. 


6 RIT 43-44. 
7. ‘Words’ constitute the determinancy of knowledge but they are 


not the sounds—the products or manifestations of akaga, which is 
a distant evolute of Maya and is non-existant at the commencement 
of Impure creation. See below. 

8. ‘ito’ pi laksyate bindur-anu-vaisamya-darsanat.’ RT 49. 

The vaisamya is in respect of knowledge : ‘dréyante pud- 
galah kecid alpajfianah kriyanvitah. tebhyo’dhikah pare’nye tu 
sarvajfia-balasalinah.’ bid. 50. 

9, The argument is similar to the one used for Mala. infra Ch. 10. 
Mala is posited presumptively as the cause of the factual non- 
omnisciehce (asatvajfiata) of the self while nada is here presumed 
as the condition accounting for the factual variety of knowledge. 


10. ‘abhidyeya-buddhi-bija’. SB p. 191. 
35 
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This is in consistency with the view that Bindu never obscures 
but only reveals. However it must not be forgotten that Bindu 
too is metaphysically a limitation. See below. 

Nada is the first tattva, Bindu in its stirred state. Bindu as such 
has no relation with the individual self but as Nada it underlies 
it as the apriori condition of knowledge. 

Mapadiam. p. 164 ff. 

Therefore the cause of overt sound, viz. akasa an evolute in turn 
of Sabda-tanmatra (see below) cannot also be the cause of varna- 
tmaka-Sakti, i.e. nada. As determinate knowledge has to be suf 
fused, with word in this sense, those residing in the worlds 
beyond akasa cannot have determinate knowledge, were word 
too like sound produced by akaéa. Even for those residing in 
buddhi-tattva which is the sphere of determination (niscaya) 
in so far as determination or decision is another name for deter 
minate knowledge Nada is the source of knowledge. What 
gives to buddhi the subtle implicit speech by means Of Which 
it determinately grasps the object reflected in buddhi is nada. 
NK. 8. Comm. 

Varna is ushered into action by implicit movements involved 
in the ideational process and is, therefore, implicit speech while 
dhvyani which manifests the inner ‘sound’ is. ushered into action 
by overt articulations. ibid. p. 165. 

For the arguments, see below. 

So much so their function is likened to that of spirit, notwith- 
standing their inertness. The suddha-tattvas are called caitanya 
(Supakkam. 2.61.), while gabda in its causal form as para vac js 
termed Sabda-brahman. See below. 

Mapadiam; SB. 

‘sthtilarn Sabda iti proktarh siksmarh cintamayam bhavet cintaya 
rahitam yat tu tat pararh paninkeitans _Kalotiara-~-Agama, cited 
RT 22 Comm. 

As different from Para-nada the cause thereof, viz.. Pure Sabqda 
(Bindu), Siksma-nada is Para-nada in its pti Jorn and ig, 
therefore, intetchangeable with it.. ) 


Also called Apara-Bindu as different:from Date Bindu. °-. 


The latter isa synonym of perahatesBigeat of, Para-nada all 
standing for Maha-Maya'or Kundalini. o ee 
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The Kalottara text icited above js. a’ classification of speech 1n 
respect of overtness and subtleness... The- present classifica- 


tion of-levels is in respect. of the relation of speech. and the 


spoken. 
This again, of « course proceeds from differences in the nature of 
bondage. See Mz padian p. 439. | 3 


Supakkam, 1. +26." 
Degrees of bondage aaely also degrees of liberation, but such 


liberation is penultimate liberation (apara- -mukti). -In the ulti- 
mate Liberation’ which Js reached through transcending of nada 
‘there are no degrees. “See Mapadiam p. 7 : TIN 23, 24025, 


See below. 

Pils. oeL Commentary. 

Supakkam 140 See Comms. of Sivajiana yogin and Sivagra yogin: 
OVP oa. : 
"Madhyama vic is defined in all Saiva Siddhanta writings by being 
distinguished from Waikhari in the above manner. RT. 74; 


- PA 2.22; PB pp.’ 100- 101; Supakkam 1.21; SVP 38. 


30: 
31. 


Madurai Sivapirakasar commenting on the last work, however, 


. mistakes the comparison for that between Stksma and Madhyama 


and says wrongly that prina-vayu functions in the case of Mad- 
‘dyama vac. Ibid. 38 Com. (Samajam, 1940). Scope for diffe- 
‘tences of view is not, however, ruled out. See ‘Philosophy of Word 
‘and Meaning’: Gaurinath Sastri, Calcutta 1959, p. 71. 

RT; Also the Kalottara text cited, ante note no. 19. 

‘Other instances where this’ principle is used in the account of 
evolution of tattvas ate : (i) the five: bhitas with their differen- 
tiated qualities arise from the Bhitadi-Ahamkara but as mediated 
by the five tanmatras where the qualities are actual and yet unmani- 
fest; (ii) guna-tattva with its differentiated structure in terms -of 
sukha, duhkha and moha is derived from. kala- tattva but wa 


ptakrti-tattva which is the stage ‘prior to concretisation potently. 


. containing’ the differentiated structure “concealedly within’ it. 


3233 


Mapadiam.-:p. 198. | : 
References may profitably be made to Dr. K.C. Pande’s discern- 
ing analysis of the differences between Saiva Siddhanta and the 


Philosophy ' of - Grammar according to Bhartthari. Bhaskari, Vol. 


UTI, pp. xcvi. -xcviit. 
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34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


38. 


SAIVISM IN PHILOSOPHICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Somananda in his Siva Drsti criticises the Vaiyakaranika 
standpoint for its non-recognition of Para vac as different from 
Pasgyanti. Dr. Gaurinath Sastri suspects Saiva influence on the 
later grammarians who make mention of Para vac. Philosophy 
of Word and Meaning (Cal. 1959), Ch. IV. Pratyabhijna system, 
however, while distinguishing Para from Pasyanti, would identify 
it with Parama Siva. Siva-Drsti, Op. cit. p. 57... Thisis “bag 
part of the Abhiasa Theory of Evolution ex sibilo already considered. 
Ante Ch. V. In Mahartha-Mafjari another Kashmira Saiva work, 
we get a useful hint (pp. 128-29). The classification of the vac 
in terms of its different levels is linked up with the different forms 
of cit-Sakti. Vaikhari typifies kriya-sakti, Madhyama jfiana- 
Sakti, Pasyanti iccha-Sakti and Siksma involving a unification of 
the three vacs, typifies the state preceding differentiation of Sakti- 
forms. Gaurinath Sastri, op.cit., p. 76. The hint is quite Signi- 
ficant as the evolution of the speech- and spoken-worlds is to be 
understood as ‘exteriorisations’ of the triple Sakti. 


It is comparable to the Platonic ‘essence’ which is eternal in the 
sense of being completely independent of existence. A thing 
is essentially what it is whether or not it actually is. Essence ang 
sense are identical. Knowledge of reality is knowledge of the senge 
of the signification of things. The sense of things, their signj_ 
fication, is not to be found in a contingent world of things exjg_ 
ting independently of consciousness. It is to be found precisely 
in consciousness itself where signification is concentrated @ priog;. 
This is in a broad sense what Kant also said namely, that the 
sense of things is precisely contributed to them by the con- 
sciousness which a subject has of them.... 

Supakkam. 1.43—ull6r sGdiyay’. 

RT 79, Comm. 

Supakkam. 1.43. 

‘buddhyasmitamanobhyo vidyat ragatah kalayas-ca 
miayaputhgaktibhyo nado’nyo dréyato dhvanibhyo’ pi.’ NK. 1, 
The essence of a thing is known simply by knowing the concept 
of that which is known. Only, the ‘intelligibility’ of things is not 
limited to what can be conceptualised, conceptualisation itself 
pointing to a pre-conceptual insight. Ndada’s function underlies 
the sphere of the pre-positional as well and is therefore even more 





39; 
AO. 


41. 


42. 
43, 
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basic than Kant’s categories. Cf ‘agopalingana-bala milecchah 
prakrta-bhasinah antarjalagatassaivas-to’pi nityarn bruvanti te’ 
NK Commentary, 15. 

NK. 2-7. 

“<parva-varnaja-samskarayukto’ntyo’rno’bhidhayakah’. ibid. 12. 
Comm. 

The problem about the sequence of letters in a word in the role 
of conveying of meaning in the Indian philosophies of language 
raises issues Which are not without significance for the modern 
mind. Do the isolated letters (varna) convey meaning indivi- 
dually or in a combinatorial sense ? Either alternative is unplau- 
sible. Against the latter one the objection is : the letters con- 
ceivably come into existencé in consciousness one after another 
and they can never be perceived together as a whole. For the 
Naiyayika gabda, jfana and kriya each comes into existence in the 
first instant, stays for an instant and perishes in the third instant, 
t the question of the letters sogether denoting sense does not 
arise. ‘There cannot be 4 single instant when all the letters of a 
word are sensed together. But the other alternative, namely, that 
letters in their monadic isolation convey sense also is absurd. If each 
letter in isolation in its own right can denote something, the initial 
letter of a word itself must suffice to denote what is intended by the 
word. The utterance of succeeding letters will be a superfluity. 


The advocates of varna theory suggest a way-out of this 
e ingenious explanations of nineteenth 


so tha 


impasse, which resembles th 
century empiricist psychologists in answer to the problem of the 


perception of spatial series. Each letter indeed appears in cons- 
ciousness upon the subsidence of the previous one but it can well 
be that it leaves impression behind, so that when we come to the 
last letter the apprehension of it with the aid of the accumulated 
impressions of the previous letters suffices for the purpose of 
denoting. Cf. the Parakhya text cited ante note 40. 

For a clear and precise statement of rival theories, Brough, 
John, ‘Some Indian Theories of Meaning’ (Transactions of the Philo- 
logical Society, Oxford, 1953) is still classical. 

Mapadiam. p. 284. 
For a dialectical refutation of Sphota-vada, 
Commentary. NK. 7; Mapadiam. pp. 282-85. 


see Aghora Siva’s 








950 


44, 


45. 


tor’ of intelligibilty over what is made intelligible- - 


47, 

48. 
49. 
50. 


‘ye punar abhinnasya sabdabrahmano vivartath va P32"? 


op.cit. Arulnandi Siva’s refutation is evidence of h 


éATVISM ‘IN PHILOSOPHICAL PERSPECTIVE 


‘sattappirama vadi mata marudalai’, Parapakkav/ 8. ff- Hedge 
In the list of the factors mentioned 4s ‘facilitating’ self SES nana) 
viz. the thing the sense, psyche and the ‘hidden’ caked Cl et pre- 
that reveals sabda does not find a separate mention, so intelli- 
supposition/of the thing. “Acthing is not a thing except 2° 
gible and this implies speech (nada). What is here 4 Ss 


issi is J al t itti ‘jority © 
admission of. this is not equal to admitting the pr7o7/) The ‘latter 


includes the:former. 


46. 


‘porulavadu sol sa/am’« Sattappiramavadi matam 1. 


abide “Dire an ts 


Tolkap pin. 


RT. 77; Supakkam, 1.24. — 
- Parapakkam, Marudalai op. c/t. 1. 
She: 


an has.jbeem VON" 


‘The. grammarian’s philosophy of Sabda-Brahm anaves 


. . e . e is 2 a” a 

ously interpreted as absolutism implying vivarta vad va 

7 . me be — hes ae | tatem ° 
monism with a-theory of parinadma. CF. Vacaspati s Ss 


- =? 
namam Va - 


ttham acaksate.’?. Nydya-kanika (p. 293). Cited Gaurinath Sastri, 


is acqu aintance 


with the. two-fold interpretation of the philosophy- 


52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 


Supakkam op. cit. 

ibid. 4, 

tbid. 5. eee. 
‘mtinkan daporul peyata talinal 


‘pinkan dapazam punarum® peyaral 


56. 


‘saksat paramparaya bhavabhogadayakam apralayavasthayi fens 


- yattat tattvam ityuktam.’ TP. 73, Aghora Siva’s Comm. ‘They are 


-noumenal in the sense that they transcend the phenomenal jimita- 


tions of space and time so that; ‘a body’ ora pot’, a pillar or a pit- 


‘cher. may ‘not be: called tattva 


“tatatyvat safitatatvac-ca tattvani’ti tato viduh:-. ° 
tatatvarh degato vyaptih santatatvarh ca, kalatah 
laksadi-yojana-vyapi tattvam 4 pralayat sthitam .... SAN) 


“? . anyatha. stambha-kumbhadir-api tattvara.prasajyate’™= < s 


— 8 


Cited in Srikumata’s. Comm, 7b7d, » p. A174 wwantrartzgeet) 


af 


50. 


oot 


60. 


61. 
62. 


63. 


64, 


65.. 


66... 


67. 
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For their enumeration in the order of their resolution, see Aghora 
Siva’s Com., Tp. 73; Supakkam 2.72. : 


Bhoga Is another name for upalabdhi : ‘bhogas tu vedana pumsah 
sukha-duhkhadi-laksana’, cited Comm., BK. 73. | 

Infra Ch. 11 sec. on Nature of knowledge. 

For the metaphysical assumptions underlying the mechanics of 
manifestation of knowledge, see below. 

SVP 40 : ‘irai sakti udanai nindre’. 

The raison d’etre of a tattva consists of its exclusive capacity to ex- 
ercise a Specific function. Admission of one identical function 
being subserved by two tattvas amounts to a rejection of the very 
principle underlying the enumeration of tattwas. Nevertheless the 
functions are all congruent with each other as all serve the same 
purpose ultimately and we may accordingly group them in terms 
of relative similarities. "The tattvas are, ultimately, distinct only 
numerically while cit-Sakti which activates them is different from 
them qualitatively. 

Ratna-Traya is the Saiva work having for its subject the three 
jewels of knowledge and being. | ; 

Siva is nimitta-karana directly in the Pure realm and indirectly 
in the Impure realm. Saktiis sahak4ri-karana but functions in the 
Pure and the Impure realms through sub-accessories like kala, 
karmaetc. Inthe Pure realm also there is §uddha-kala and guddha- 
karma. Bindu is the upadana-karana for the Pure realm, and 
Maya, its impure counterpart, is the upadana-karana for the 
Impure tealm. Bindu may be looked upon as the upadana- 
karana of the Impure realm too but v7s-a-vis kala. 

The order of ascent must be from the ‘lower’ to the higher. Our 


.account of their enumeration, however, follows the reverse order 
in conformity with the speculative, exoteric approach to the issues 


adopted. 
This is the Transcendent Siva—Parama-Siva, to be distinguished 


from Siva or Laya-Siva who stands as jhana-sgakti per sé. 
That is why while-tattvas grade as Pure as well as Impure — 





-. those. resulting from being immediately quickened by Will 


being Pure, and those quickened. mediately through finite 


' wills being: Impure, kalas form part of Pure realm (Suddha- 


prapafica). 
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68. 


69. 


70. 


(ar 


12s 


12s 


74, 


15. 


€AIVISM IN PHILOSOPHICAL PERSPECTIVE 


as the 
— e & 
The synonyms of Bindu, cach significant of its natur 
ultimate Material cause, are given in RT. 70 
, a: 5 we am 
‘Sabdatattvam aghosa vag brahma kundalini dhruv 
vidya saktih para nado mahamiaye’ti degikaih.’ rattwa 


Siva- 
pe and fung 
the charac- 
o its 


As it is so in the case of the emergence of Nada too. 
has other appellations cach again indicative of the natu 
tion as the first tattva : (¢) Laya-tattva, as it still retains tee it 
ter of inaction notwithstanding its awakening, relatives 5. (iii) 
activities yet to follow, (/) Niskala, as it is devoid of form e, 
Saktimat, as still only potent and not active, (/v) Nada (epare ae 
as the support or stay for siksma vac (nada). The pres = 
divinity of this tattva is named in these ways. 
It is Sakti-tattva because it is presided over by 
name of Sakti, (4) Sthila-laya-tattva and sthiala-niskala, ‘i 
relation to Siva-tattva, (7) Bindu as the support of Pasyaor 
vac. The distinction between Siva and Sakti tattvas 1s 4 distinc- 
tion within the phase of laya. 

Presided over by Siva named Sada-Siva and having the syns. 
of (7) udyukta, (#) bhoga, (7) sakala-niskala-tattva Havin’ ack et 
of Sakti and being without the forms of may4). Sada-Si 
nodal Siva-tattva, the nexus between pravrtti and nivrtti. 
Presided over by Siva named Maheéga; synonyms are (2) sauksma- 
adhikara, (#/) siksma-pravrtti, (777) suksma-sakala etc. 

Presided over by Siva who is the source of all vidya. Synonyms : 
sthila-igvara, sthila-adhikara, sthila-pravrtti,sthila-sakala. Dis- 
tinction of Mahesvara and Suddha-vidya is distinction within the 
phase of adhikara. 

This is transcendent bhoga (Suddha-bhoga) its difference from 
empirical experience being that (2) it is unmixed with the elements 
of duhkha and moha arising from the delusive effects of maya, 
and (#7) it is experienced in unhampered consonance with one’s 


Siva called by the 
in 


yms 


Va is the 


desire showing its freedom from karma. The propriety of talking 


of transcendental bhoga in a sphere transcending time process 
may not be questioned. PA duplicates all the tattvas time in- 
clusive, in the Pure realm too and understands them as archetypal 
Ptocesses. Mapddiam. p. 171. 

This includes the Vedas for which it is another name. SKB. II. 1. 
Quoted in Ch. 1. 


76. 


78. 
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SB. pp. 132; Mapadiam. pp. 173. 

Prom maya being the ultimate cause it follows that it is 
beginningless and from its beginninglessness again it follows 
that undergoes only parfia/ evolution. 

‘anadi Ppatama-karanatvat. yac-ca’nadi na tat sarvatmana parina- 
mate, kintu Saktyatmana’ vasthitay4s-tasya ekadegato mayatmakad- 
utpadyate vyaktim asadayati. yesam sarvatmana jagad-bijarh 
parinamate tesam tad anityam ityanadi-padena ekadeSa-parinama- 
siddhih.? SRS pp. 48, 49. 

Umiapati, therefore, rejects the following for their non-impli- 
cation of ekadega-parinama : (/) patakutivan-nyaya(Sivadvaita), 
(7) dadhi-ksira-nyaya (Sankhya), (é#) bijantarankura-nyaya(Bau- 
ddha), and (év) sukti-rajata-nyaya (Maya-vada). bid. p- 48. 
Mapadiam p. 285. 


Mayiya : Evolution of Vidya and Atwa Tattvas 


1. 








Supakkam 2. 87 what in effect renders finite the infinite ‘knowledge 
desire and action’ ofselfis mayiya or the mayakarya. The commen- 
tator notes the difference between maya and miayiya and in respect 
of binding comparable to the distinction in function between para- 
Sakti and tirodhana-gakti which is also spoken of as a species of 
mala. bid Siva fana yogin’s comm. 

The Pure and the Impure tattvas may be compared with the 
Infinite and Finite modes of Spinoza. “The endless succession of 
finite modes each related to the next as transitive cause, is as ne- 
cessary and effect of God’s nature as are the infinite modes which 
are eternal’. Eyhics 1. prop. XXVIII and its scholium. The 
modes are realities in and through which God’s nature expresses 
itself; and they have an ‘essence’ the idea of which is eternally in 
In their determination of one another to action 


God’s mind. 
The hidden teleology in Spinozism bears 


God determines them. 
some resemblance to the theory of tattvas. 


Ante. Ch. VIII. 
Cf. the Advaita vedanta distinction of maya and avidya as respec- 


tively the adjuncts of Igvara and Jiva. Paficadasi 1. 16. 
Supakkawt 2.50: the ablation in ‘vinduv71z mayaiyaki’ is the issue- 
Also SVP 10. 

RT, -153.- ff. 
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10. 


11. 
12: 
13. 
14. 
15; 
16. 


17. 
18. 


" bhoga-vimohitah’ Kiraya Agama, vidyapada, P@ 


éATVISM ‘IN PHILOSOPHICAL PERSPECTIVE 


oo See 
_~— . » « os ” = _jpanéa- 
Ajfiana as a disposition of buddhi means viparita’] 


Mapadiam p. 208. 


: Pe pasutva- 
Here finitude is used to mean’not Only pasutv 


a but al 
vasana like adhikara-mala, etc. vi ctiaet 
Ratna-Traya clarifies the position by implying this SUZ© ; 
negatively. See, 153 and 164 for the two primé face - Maya 
view. This solution is also in accord with the position tha hs } p ; 
Suddha as well as Aguddha, is Pasa : vartamand pasusver® pare 


ee . oe oe m kriya- 
vyavasthita RT. 167.. Bindu, when not discriminated fro y 
d causes cessa-~ 


(Suddha) and 
5; only bhoga, 


fakti,spells repeated births and when discriminate 
tion of births for the pasSus. Bindu causes bhog@ 
also moksa as a contributory cause. Maya cause 
being ‘sarvada pastin mohayati’ 7b/d.168. comm. 

This is suggested when it is said that $uddha-tattv4s can be 
sahakarin in respect of the creation of the Aguddha sphere (<- S-> 
€uddha-kala as the basis of the emergence of Aguddha-kala) but 
the converse is not admissible. Time (of Aguddha sphere) Cannot 
condition the emergence and subsidence of éuddha-tattvas. 


The ‘varying’ function of the Siva-tattvas activating from above 
See below- 


accounts for the variations of the avasthas. 
he Pralaydkala 


This is what distinguishes the sakala self from )t 
self. The latter is never the Purusa. See MA 6; 2-3- 
TS 25, 26 Aghora Siva’s comm. 

‘etasca tattva-dvayam kaladyapeksaya bahirangat 
‘tato niyati-samSlesat viniyamyate kalena kala-s 


t putt 
vad’. tbid:. 
ankhyana-karya- 
gupatala, 18. 


This accounts for the! precedence of Kala and Niyati over Kala 


ete) SBesp; 171. 

Mapadiam pp. 177-78. . | . : : 

We can also. understand the distinction of éuddha kala and. a-guddha 
kala even more plausibly as the ‘distinction of sacred time and the 
time of the de-sacralised existence that is characteristic. of ‘earthy’ 
individual selves (sakala), the profane time. In Saiva Siddhanta 
theology the ‘sacred’ sphere (Sudhadhyan) ‘is the mythic region 
primordial and pon-temporal where ‘events’ take place not inacon- 
tinuous irreversible temporal succession but in an ‘instant’ which’ 
is durationless and therefore non-metricised. It is Great ‘Time 
unsullied by the adjuncts of karma annd may4 of the profane kinds. 


19. 


AQ! 


4 
22. 


23. 


24. 


26°: 


“ginning and end which is impossible. 
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; ye 
Kalayitri.gakej assumes the form of -time for Siva’s functions. - 
The argument for. time, reminiscent of Aristotle namely that if 
nothing depended on time forits realisation. everything would have 


already happened, is given in Hime Vrit?i Dipika, p. 266: 


Mapadtam Pp. 177: SB, Bere 222223 2PB Pp. 328, 329. 


“PB: pp? 328: 


This-1s- One -of the chief points of difference between Advaita 
Vedanta and Theisti¢é “Vedanta like Saiva Siddhanta. The former 
derives the world experienced as well as the experiencing subject 
from Ignorance. The states of the self do not really pertain to it. 

The self does not really pass through the avasthas. But for the 
Saivite, Pagu is pancavasthita. The concept of avastha of a sub- 
ject ‘having’ states (avasthita) involves time relation. A reference 
to object Is implicit in the‘’notion' of avastha. “Alréference:mot to 
one homogeneous object but toa diversity of objects experienced, 

diverse not Only spatially but temporally. The self can have 
states and is subject thereto implies the reality of time. See for a 
full-fledged discussion of the alternative: solution of Advaita 


Vedanta. 
Kearma-paka, mala-paripaka, atma-pakva—all imply the “reality ‘of 
time. The novelty of the future, the strength of the present and 
the limitations of the past are the Slonificance of time for man, 
according to Umiapati. SIP. 40. vr; 
Time and change are held to be necessarily perpetual by Aristotle. 
His argument is of a ‘back-to-front’ kind : there must be imperi- 
shable substances lest otherwise time and change shall have be- 
But if ever there were no 
Hee nile things there was then no change and no timie. It is 
therefore quite conceivable that time and motion are non-perpetual. 
See Atistotle’s Physics V. 1; Metaphysics XT, 11. 
Time is: brought into connection with movement either peteise 
we explain movement in the light of original successiveness of time 
or because On the ‘contrary we suppose that movement from the 
before to the after forms moments which in thei1 succession cons- 


titute time. Sdiva’ Siddhanta, like Kant, adopts the first approach 
‘and rejects an empirical approach like that of the Nyaya Vaisesika- 


Mapadiam bp. 182. 


PA’ 5. 43-64; Mapadiam pp- "181-184. 
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27. 
28. 


29. 


30. 


SAIVISM IN PHILOSOPHICAL PERSPECTIVE 


cite 
° . a8 aan - «+ . . - a oO 2; 
‘niyati-samSlesat svarjite viniyamyate’ Kérana Agame P ne’ha’- 


ee ee ol i ait a 
‘avibhogesvaniscinta niyojayati sa balat svarjitesvoY 

Nyair-arjitesu kadacana.’?’ PA 5.83. sibility 
The law of karma does not stress so much individu 


2 - “a° . . . . £5 
as impersonal responsibility. It is niyati which ‘in Sega 


‘karmanam tu phala-sampadakatvam eva 475 


kartrgata-phala-sampadakatvam api iti bhavah’ PB P- 
By karma, in the law of karma, in Saiva sjddhanta> Be 
meant respective karmas of persons causing respective bhoe” in 
simpler to assume a causal relationship between kat™@ qua on 
(karmatvena), not gua one’s karma (svakrta-karmatvena) and ae 
Karma as such is karanatavacchedaka and bhoga is karyatavacene- 
daka. infra Ch. X, sec. on ‘Arguments for Mala’. 
For experience of bhoga, karma is the upadan@ kara! 
sahakari-karana or karana is Mayg which contributes éakti to the 
experience through Niyati and other tattvas by ‘tjeing” the self 
to bhoga. The nimitta-karana which transcendentally secures the 


bhoktrtva for the self is mala. Cf. analogy of ‘tusa-kambukavad 
cited SRS. P- 36. 


as existential 


is not 


arana; the 


jfleyarh maya vapankurasya tat’, Svayambhuva, 
The notion, like that of time, has its cosmic as well ae 
horizons of meaning. Niyati is the principle of cosmic esis 
which enforces the right of the agent to his experience of the fruit 
of his actions both negatively and positively. Niyati is equated 
with justice in the specific sense of enforcement against nature. 
The natural disposition being always in the direction of avoidance 
as such of the unpleasant and the painful and welcome as such 
what is pleasant and rewarding, the function of cosmic determina- 
tion per force metes out due fruits of deedsto the doer despite the 
doer’s unwillingness to ‘enjoy’ the unwholesome consequences 
of what after all are his own evil deeds. Likewise, it per force pro- 
vides against the doer’s appropriation of the pleasant experiences 
which are consequential to other’s deeds. Basic to the understand- 
ing of this tattva is the law of deedand consequence of deed. The 
cosmic law of karma cannot be conceived to articulate but for the 
Specificity with reference to one’s experience. Experience con- 
ceivably can be structured according to the requirement of the 
law of karma if and only if such experience is also my experience 
as distinct from yours and also vice versa, Karma is niyati-sapeksa. 








Oi. 
32s 


2 ho 
34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 
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The Tamil concept ‘ul’ (Tirukkural devotes an entire chapter to its 
analysis.) is a composite of the two notions of karma and nivati. 
A. G. Hogg : ‘The Christian Message to the Hindx’, p- 74. 

The example ofa mani or mantra or ausadha whose presence serves 
as the neutralizing agent counteracting against experience of heat- 
sensation is frequently used in Saiva Siddhanta texts. Mapadiam 


p- 186. Also infra Ch. 15. 

Mapadiam p. 188. 

MA gives the root sense of kala: kala ityesa yo dhatus-sarhnkhyane 
prerane ca sah protsaranarm preranam sa kurvati tamasah kala. 
Narayana kantha clarifies the two senses thus : kalayah ksepartha- 
vrtti-prakrti-bhutah prathamah dvitiyastu sarhkhyanarta-vrttih 
kalanadiyattaya niyamanat kalasabdapara-paryayasca niyateh. (10.6) 
Cf also the descriptions ‘kala bandham’ (PA 5, 7); ‘kala malam’ 
CIP Sy (6). 

‘laksanarm tu kartr-Sakti-prakasakatvam’ SB p. 213. What does 


manifestation of the power of agency mean ? It cannot mean 


modification, intelligent as the power of agency is. 
seem plausible to conceive it as cessation of obstruction (accadaka- 
nivrtti). For the unclarity of the notion of cessation is obvious : is 


cessation total or partial ? If latter, is it enduring or non-enduring ? 
obstruction” 


Nor does it 


Sivagra Yogin’s explanation of ‘cessation of 
is : without of course the agent causing. obstruction deceasing, 
the obstructing power of the agent is ‘de-obstructed’ and conse- 
quently, to the extent self’s obstruction has deceased to that extent 


is effected cessation of obstruction : ‘malasya svaripena anivrtta- 
vapi acchadana-hetu-gaktyabhibhave tadupahitatva-rapacchadaka- 
tvabhavena acchadaka-nivrtter vaktum Sakyatvat’. ibid p. 214. 


‘malan sarvatmana bhitva caitanya-prasaratmanah 
caitanya-vyafijaka hyatra kala mala-nivartanat? PA 5-2. 
‘sarvatmana kalanaitat caitanyam vyafijyatyanoh 

kintu karmAanusdrena kalavrttyekadesatah’. ibid 5-4. 

Mataiga Agama (cited in Srikumara p- 121) gives another picturesque 


illustration of a similar nature - 
‘yathagni-tapta-mrtpatram jatunalingane ksamam 

tathantim kalaya viddham bhogah Saknoti vasitum 

bhogapatri kala jfieya tadadharag-ca pudgalah’ Kala Tativa 


patalam, 28. 
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‘karmanusarena kalivrtyekadegatah’ PA 54. Karma defines the 
scope ofevery Vidyatattva. Justasarock flung at a mossy surface 
clears the moss at its point of contact for a second, kala effects 
a partial removal of mala-obscuration ‘on its surface’ and its rhythm 
of action punctuated by intervals of re-obscuratio7 is governed by 
the requirements of karma. 
Kala is the tattva that typifies finitude; by associating therewith 
ensues bhoga and by dissociation moksa. BK, 1. 
Also ‘bhoganamapi nanyo’sti kalash tyaktva samagrayah 
tato’yath niyamas spastah sarhsaro’tiduruttarah’ 
Matanga Agama, kalatattvapatala. 33. Cited also Srikumdra, p. 121. 
The tattvas of the bhoga-kanda are therefore also termed atma- 
tattva. See below. Cf. this with the Sankhya orientation to 
tattvas. 

Kala’s function of de-obscuring mala and re-activating the stalled 
power of action (kriya-Sakti) of self cannot also be usurped by 
karma. The latter is, technically, the agency that accounts for 
experience as such (bhoga-janaka). The material cause of bhoga 


is karma, instrumental cause maya and efficient cause mala. Cf. 


‘tusa-kambukavad jfieyarhn. maya vapankurasya tat’ Svayambhyyg 
Agama cited in SRS p. 36. Sivagra Yogin would class karma 
along with body that is evolved from maya as instrumental in 


effecting a ‘general’ manifestation of the kartr-Sakti of the self, 


but being themselves ‘non-luminous’ (a-taijasa) do not contribute 
to the process of de-obstructing the obstructive darkness-like.effect 
ofmala. Against this need fora ‘specific’ manifestor stands kala : 
The visesanumana is : 


“kartr-Saktyavarakasya tamoripasya malasya nivrttis-taijasa-padar- 


thayatta tamo nivrttitvat sammatavad iti’. SB. p. 214. 

One other interesting point about kala tattva is : because it 
lets self’s power of agency manifest itself and thus contributes to 
being agent of action, it lends itself to be classed as agenct rather 
than as instrument, being ‘identical’ with the agent-self : ‘ubha2 
yath vipra sambhiya’nanya'vat sthitam’ MA 10, 7. Cf. also the 
remarks of SB p 214 : ‘idarh ca kalatattvam kartréakti-abhivyaa- 
jakatvena tat prayojakataya hetu-kartrtvena kartr-karaka-koti- 


** nivistam ata eva ‘prayoktyadi mahi pranta’ ityatra prayokti-Sabdena 


kala nirdista.” PA 5-6, 7 explains this fusion of agency and 
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instrumentality in the function of kala somewhat more picturesqu- 
ely: kala bandha is the initialmost bond coinciding with the first or 
the nominative in the sense that without it the nominative agent- 
sclf would be devoid of manifest consciousness and consequently 
on. par ‘vith nothing. Quoting Parakhya Agama text ‘kala sama- 
bhoge’ nuh kartr-karakah’, Aghora Siva clarifies the dis- 
tinction of the roles of kali and anu as agents thus : ‘tatas-sa pra- 
yojika hetuh kartri bhanyate sa ca’? nuh... kartr-karakam ucyate’ : 
As one that /efs like a lamp the power of agency of anu manifest 
from being enveloped in darkness, it is agent in the causative sense, 
while the anu itself as thus assisted by kala is agent in the transitive 


sense. BK, 99 Commentary. 
PB p. 310; Mapadiam p. 187. 
The guddha tattvas activate aguddha tattvas, and also in relation 


to classes of individual selves who are freed from the thraldom of 
pasutva as ‘manifestors’. Lukalaru Péidam. and Tatinva Pirakasam 


no it, of the post-Meykanda literature explain the mode 
on of the vidya tattvas. by suddha tattvas~ Kala, niyati 
ctivated by sakti-tattva, vidya by §Suddha vidya (also 
a by mahegvara, maya by Siva-tattva and 
The following table brings out the! plausi- 


yukto 


followi 
of activati 
and kala area 
called sad-vidya4) rag 
purusa by sada-siva. 
bility of the explanation : 

kala 

niyati kartr-sakti-prakasaka —> 
kala 

vidya — jfiatr-Sakti-prakasaka = —> 


Sakti tattva 


(kriya-matra) 
guddha-vidya 
(jnanasaktirudrikta kri- 
yasaktinikrsta mahesvara) 


riga —» iccha-sakti abhivyafijaka —  kriyaSaktirudrikta 


jianasaktinikrsta. 
maya. —> — | Siva tattva 

(jfiana-matra) . 
purusa—> SNS sadasiva 


: ! (jfiana-kriya-sakti-simya) 

Maya as the vidya-tattva is aguddha-maya which comes under 
the immediate stress of ‘will and commences evolution. The 
function of will which stirs it into action, therefore presupposes 
activation by éiva-tattva which is jfianamatra. Purusa-tattva 
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43. 


44, 


likewise implies accomplishment of jnatrtva-kartr-Sakti-prakasa 
and, therefore, presupposes activation by sada-siva-tattva. 

The author of Tukalaru padam explains variations in the states 
to which the self submits in its empirical life as due to permutations 
and combinations of the five-fold Siva-tattva which functions non- 
synchronously so as to cause diversified experiences for the indj- 
vidual selves in accord with their karma. The work also appeals 
to the sequence of five-fold karyavasthas within the wakeful Open 
to phenomenological inspection as providing an inward knowledge 
of the working of siva-tattvas. See Kattalaik Kalitthurai verse 37, 

For the correlation, of bhogajayitri or bhoga-kanda and the 
bhogya-kanda see NIM p. 811. The table suggested is 








maya ————_______..__., Prakrti 
kala SE t=" All the tattyas 
kala el ahamkara 
PUAN 96 gh Citta 
8 ee ee buddhi 
raga I - Manas 
purusa —— ————____-_____, ' indriyas 





(indriya-grahanavastha purusa-tattvamucyate; Also SIP 41) 
NVM p. 814. 
‘kalayah kartrbhitasya buddhilaksana-karmanah alokane yat kara- 
Nam sa vidya sivagasane’ PA 5-9. SB citation (p. 216) reads 
‘kartryuktasya’. 
‘bhoga-svikarane vidya samvidah karanam tatah’ Ibzd 5-20. 

The same verse, it may also be noted, explains the need for 
reckoning vidya in addition to kala tattva : ‘kalavrttim vina tasya 
nanayoh karya-sathkarah’. PB clarifies the distinction thus - 
‘yadyapi kalaya malanivrttau jfiiatva-saktirapyabhivyakta tathapi 
visaya-grahapa-ksamatvariipa malanirdsane vidyayi apeksitatvad iti 
bhavah.’ p. 315. SB defines vidy4-tattva, likewise, in terms of 
what either helps manifest the power of kn owing (drksakti-vyaf- 
jaka) or is the indispensable means of apprehending (buddhi- 
grahanakaranam) in its modification as pleasure-pain experiences, 
ps-215: 

The apprehending buddhi itself (buddhi-grahana-karana) 
specially in respect of its overtones of pleasantness and unplea- 
santness. 


en 


ae ror. om 


45. 


46. 


47. 
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They are saksi-vrttis for the Advaitin. infra Chap. 5, sec. II. 
Saiva Siddhanta concept of cit-Sakti and the Advaitin’s Sakti are 
similar and yet metaphysically different. See znfra Sec. IV. 


Iccha is jfiana-visesa and therefore the manifestor of Iccha is an 


evolute of the manifestor of jfiana-Sakti. For differences of 


opinion on this, sce PB. p. 301. 
One general objection to the admission of raga, and also a propos 


to admitting vidya and kala tattvas is that buddhican fill the bill 
Attachment, e. g. which is one of the ‘dispositions’ of buddhi 
can itself, and indeed must alone, must manifest the iccha-sakti of 
the self as otherwise a manifestation of the specific contents which 
are discursively grasped by the intellect (buddhi) will not be accoun- 
ted for. Admission of a general manifestation prior to intellect’s 
determination before which all contents would be alike will fail 
to account for specific determination as to the ‘what’ of content 
(niyamaka). For the same reason vidya-tattva also is dispensable. 
Vidya like raga is neutral in relation to the given so that a deter- 
mination of the given in respect of its specific nature isnot achieved 
by it. Buddhi-vrtti accomplishes the task. Likewise kala-tattva 
also with its function of a general arousal of the cognitive potential 
of the self cannot meet the requirement of discursiveness. In 
answer to it is available aharhkara-tattva whose function is ex- 
pressly one of dfferentiation (sathnrambha) in terms of a subjective 
resOlve. : 
The answer to this objection coming from those who do not 
concede the legitimacy of counting more tattvas than the twenty- 
four of the Sankhya is : abhilasa, bodhavrtti and sarnrambha 
necessaty as indeed these are for activating the conative and prac- 
tical power of the self, are not however sufficient. Without a 
general arousal or manifestation, specific orientation to objects is 
not possible. Differentiations in the effect cannot derive without 
obtaining implicitly or undifferentiatedly in the cause. 
Moteover the basic question is one of distinction of what 
manifests and what is manifested. Bodha-vrttis are the vyafija- 


Like in the case of sense their functions are made possible 


kas. 
As the latter 


because of the individual self of the nature of spirit. 
however is be-clouded by mala which rendets it 7# effect inert and 


inane, manifestors are needed to counteract its inanity and restore 


36 
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its original nature of being the living and knowing presence which 
| grounds the psychic and somatic functions. SB pp. 217, ‘218: 


TP. 11. Aghora Siva’s Comm. Also TS 12; BK 91 c. The whole 
discussion is a plea against looking upon soul as pure sentience, 
without ‘attachment for bhoga 

‘asya visayavabhasena vina purusa-pravrtti-hetutvat. TP, 
Srikumara’s Comm. p. 124. 

If attachment were due to Raga-tattva, Raga being one of the 
permanent fixtures of man will it not mean again the same absur- 
dity of man being in perpetual attachment ? The answer is : 
Raga is of two forms (/) jnana-ripa, and (#7) vasana-ripa. Attach- 
ment in the form of impressions persist in the self while that in the 
form of perception is what functions as the disposition of Buddhi. 
The latter rise and perish while the impressions endure. PA, 
5. 44-45. 

The agent of action (kartr) is also a concomitant of action (karaka) 
though rightly accorded the leading place in the order of enumera- 
tion. Kartr-karaka is explained thus by Aghora Siva :“pravrttau 
ca nivrttau ca karakanarh ya igvarah apravrttah pravrttau va sa 
karta nama karakah.’ BK, 98c com. He is agentconcomitant 
who causally controls activity as well as cessation of activity no 
matter whether, he is himself active thus or otherwise. What lets 
him be ‘active’ unconstrained by obstruction as contributory to 
the role. of 6 gg hnentemanan is also by aaa a: called 
‘agent’. i : 

See also Ante: Ch, a -SGC. ‘The ‘Moral Argument for God vis- 
a-vis Karma’ Note 35, ,36., 

‘tattuva varna ri#pan’. SVP. 64. 

The propriety of including the intelligent self in the list of 

tattvas has been questioned. Pususa-tattya is aptly described in 
Supakkam as ‘cidacit’ (2.66) which contains the answer to this ques- 
tion. It is cit in essence and yet acit in form, 
It is this bhogonmukhatva (described in ‘Tamil works as pokattir- 
kolkai) that makes purusa typical of sakalavastha. The Pralaya- 
kevalins and Vijfiana-kevalins do not have empirical bhoga (Sa- 
kalavastha). It is the ‘cleansing’ of the cause of this impulsion to 
bhoga caused by Purhstva-mala that constitutes Suddhi for Purusa- 
tattva. Mapadiam. p. 196. 
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The pafica klésas which constitute the pumstva-mala is ‘the ‘occa- 
sion’ for the kaficukas : ‘kalidi paficakasyaiva yadi>pumstve 
nimittah’. PA, 6.4. The very limitations of the finite agent 
constitute the elements of finite experiencership ( bhoktrtva ). 
In this precise sense classes of selves other than the sakala are 


devoid of finite experience. See also PB p.352. 


Mapadiam. p. 198. 
Guna is not, strictly, an evolute but an extension (vrtti) of Prakrti, 
differing in this respect from Kala-tattva which is evolved from 


Maya. 
The correlation of the three categories of pati, paSu and pasa 


‘with the three gunas of prakrti, with the conative cognitive and 


practical powers of the self and with Being Intelligence and Bliss 
aspects of God is a suggestive interpretation given by one of the 
commentators of SVP .Cindanaiyurai, p. 794 ff. (samajam, 1940). 


They are more appropriately translated as constitutive elements 
than as qualities. For a lengthy treatment of the topic consult 
Mapadiam pp. 228 ff, PB pp. 454-460. Cf. also Suryanarayana 
Sastri S. S., Swbstance and Attribute in Saiva Siddbanta. Collected 


University of Madras 1961. See Infra Ch. 12, sec. 


Papers, 
The general upshot 


‘Affinities and Differences with Realism’. 
of the doctrine in the present context of evolution of the 


subjective and objective world v/s-a-vis gunas is that the ‘substance’ 
apart from its modes is nothing but the substance that is its cause : 
Cf. the equivocation in the use of the term guna in applying it to 
tanmatras and also to the attributes of bhiitas. 


SVP. 24, first two lines. 


BK. 468. 


Mapadiam. pp. 202. 
‘indiriyam pulangal tamnuharum alaviladil mundiyurum’. SVP. 43. 


This is not, however, literally true. Purusa is the only nominative 
though Kala and after it Ahamkara, because of the inwardness of 
their function, may be said to be nominative by way of eulogy. 


PA Comm. 
In the Sadkhya system Sattvika is called Vaikrta and the Rajasa is 


called ‘Taijasa. 
Rajasa is, for the Sankhya, only an auxiliary to Sattvika and Tamasa 


so that jfianendriyas as well as karmendriyas are derived from 


Sattvika only. 
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Citta is the avastha-visesa of manas with a distinguishable func- 
tion. 

Prapyakari view of sense function accepted by the generality of 
Hindu orthodox systems—the Nyaya, Mimirhsaka and the 
Vedanta systems is the basis for the more specific Saivigama 
doctrine of ‘pervasion’ of object by sense. See Mapadiam 
p- 399. 

ibid. pp. 220-21. 

The ‘karma’ in karmendriya relates to kriya-Sakti. bid. p. 224, 
The ‘matra’ in ‘tanmatra’ means gunariipamatra. ibid. p. 228, 
See also ante Note 58. 

PA. 6. 246-250. See also Umiapati’s commentary; Mdapadian,, 
pp. 228-30. See infra Ch. 5, Sec. III, for explanation. 


Ue 
2 


10. 


11, 


12. 


CHAPTER TEN 
THE DOCTRINE OF MALA 


Ignoance and the Problem of Evidence. 


See SNIP, 4.2 for the distinction of sahaja and agantuka malas. 

‘irulolira irunda mohamay.’ SVP 20. For the true significance 
of this comparison with the darkness, see below. What is sugge- 
sted by this paradoxical expression is that there is no perceptibility 
of mala. It is pre-eminently part of the function of mala that 
it covers itself as wellas it covers or veils the knowledge of the 


self. For a detailed comparison in this regard with the ‘avidya 


of the Advaitin, see below. 


SB p. 297 ££. 
The concepts bear a close homology to each other but are never- 


theless significantly different. Their difference epitomises the 
differences between the Orientation of Advaita Vedanta and 


Saiva Siddhanta. 
The Advaitin’s a/fana is explicated epistemologically while for 


the Saiva Siddantin the issue does not originate as an epistemolo- 
gical problem. It is only in the defensive that he enters the arena. 


Murti T.R.V., Ajfiana, Luzac. p. 141 ff. 
For Saiva Siddhanta, self’s states only provide a negative evidence 


for mala. See below. 

Contrast the analysis of the nature of pasu qua subject to states. 
infra Ch. 11 sec. on ‘The self, its existence and states’. 

kanavu kanavendru kanparidam kanil 


nanavil avai siridum nanna....-- 
yan avattai kinumaren ? Vina Venba 4.. Also Parapakkam 53. 


The Saiva solution is in terms of the continuously present but 


hidden cit-sakti. 
Perception and its Object : 'T.R.V. Murti (Philosophical Quar- 


terly, Vol. X). 

Saiva Siddhanta in adopting this line of explanation rejects by 
implication perceptibility for Mala. The Advaitin’s point of view 
in this regard is critically expounded first and latter criticised. The 
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he unique 
treatment 
m,; freely 


Pirvapaksa and the Siddhanta throw useful sidelight 97 . 
features of the Saiva Siddhanta concept of Mala. TBE 
follows closely Sivagra yogin’s exposition and criticts 


; : sys 1its in the 
reconstructing the arguments. What the Advyaitin adn ; ie 
q sccuti#y> Se 


case of defining avidya viz. that it does not stan 
dal perceptual 


Saiva Siddhantin applies the same to mala in respec 
evidence for it. .. .19 is that 
13. The sense of nafiin ‘aham a/fah’ ‘mim anyam ca #4 janam | 
of absence (abhava). 
14. Saiva Siddhanta is apparently in the company 
Vaisesika who advocates “privation’ view (abhava 
in such judgments. Whatisnotto be ignored in 


of the Nyayas 
) of ignorance 
this alliance is 


; : me, i ring self 
that while for the latter there is no concept of 4 Knowing §© 
pirit (Pasu) is 


which is spirit, for Saiva Siddhanta Mala-obscured s 
basic for knowledge. 


p- 298-99... 


ee So oie zs Pe ee od Be = A Ss Ta va 
16, ‘aham ajna itl jhana-samanyabhavasya yavad-visesabhava J ee 
vena yatkinely ~ 


15. ‘pratiyogi/fanajnanabhyam tadanupapatteh.’ SE. PY 


pratitir-ityeva’ bhavavisayakatva-vadina’ngikartavyat 
jflanasatve’pi tadgrahasambhayat.’ SB. p. 300. 


17,18. anyatha’ janato’ pi viéesabhavasatve na’ ham ajfia itt pratitya 
patteh. SB. p. 299. , eee 
19. Not mere pratiyogi-jnana but pratiyogitavacchedaka-visisia 
Pratiyogi-jfana, and again, saprakaraka-pratiyogi-jhana. ibid. 
pp. 299-300. | | Ry 
20. The alternative modifications in the meaning of abhava in @nana 
considered so far are 
i. jfanatvavaccinabhavah | soot ae 
ii ghatajfianatvavaccinnabhavah git Rios 
lil. chatadigocara-pratyaksanumititvadyavaccinabhavah tO 
iv. purovarti-visesyaka-ghatatvaprakaraka-jfana-smrtes tathavi- 
dhatvabhavah » 3 7? ! 


21. The negative particle “naf’ in ajfiana is understood in the sense of 
Opposition (virodha) according to this alternative. ost 

22. ‘jflanaparyudase ajhanam iti gorhyate.’. - Vivarnam, quoted in SB 

23. Tobe ignorant of the pitcher is to be aware of its Opposition to 
a knowledge, the determinant of which is pitcher; therefafe; 
; ignorance of pitcher on this theory too’ presupposes a prior know- 
ledge of pitcher. eae eee ee ee ; 
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“That is why it is denied that saksi-jfiana is a species of pratyaksa; 


the latter are occurrences while saksi-jfhiana is primary intuition 
(anubhiti-ripa) eternal’ and unoriginated. Saksi-jidna is not, 
technically, pramana. Compare Saiva Siddhanta concept of 
Pramana in this respect. infra Ch. 5 sec. 11. 

Abhava-jiana is dharmi-pratiyogi-jfiana-sapeksa while saksi-jhana 


is nirvikalpaka-jfana. 


“5527. SB. p. 302 £. 


28 


aD. 


30. 
51. 


IOs 
Sat 


34. 


S15) $ 


36. 


37. 


susuptikale..jfianabhavasiddhir ubhaya-samadheya. 


smaranabhave 


Salksi is akartrtve sati bodhyatvam. Panini derives’ saksi from 
saksat from yat siksat aparoksat. Chand. Up. | 

The ‘witness-self? in the system figures even initially as veiled 
by the impurity of Mala and is, technically, the Purusa—the five- 
coated individual, in association with Prakrti, an evolute from 
Mays through Kala-tattva and experiencing Avidya, the first of the 
five kleSas as a prelude or precondition of experiencing the empirical 


world in the wakeful life. 

SBS p= 302 

‘The hetu is not known to exist in the paksa Heror the inference 
is made: See JB \p. S03. 

The conjunction of manas with puritat nadi is the Nyaya explana- 
tion given for accounting for unconscionsness during sleep. SB. 


ee: 


The above is a free. reconstruction of the point of view of Advaita 


summarised with great clarity in SB. pp. 303-05. 
‘ajflanasya svauivdttakates HHS Raete eee eee eee 
susuptikdle . -pratiyogismrtyader . virahasyasiddhes-ca tasmat 
SB. pp. 305-6. 
adara-pratyaydcvisayadya vastu-visesades tatkalanubhava-jan ya~ 
na’nubhavabhave’numite, tena karanantara- 
sattva-sahakrte ne’ndriyavyaparabhave parisisyena niscite 
tena’ peksaniyagocara- jfanabhavasya’ pi siddhir aviruddhe’ ti. 


Ltbids. p. 306. 


For a similar critical notice Being taken att inferential basis for 
ajfiana, see Ramanuja’s. Sri Bhagsya’s pramananupapatti BS 1, 1esle 


What is subject to criticism there is the Vivarananumana. 
An explanatory example of the nature of a familiar instance which 


is known to possess the probandum by virtue of the probative 
reason which it possesses in common with the minor term is not 
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possible ‘in the case of demonstrating (supersensuous objects) 
something transcending experience. 

Sivagra yogin gives the anumana for Avidya evidently from Tattva- 
Pradipika, pp. 50-51. The anumina is: ‘caitraprama caitragata- 
prama-pragbhavatiriktanadinivartika, pramatvat, yajfiadatta- 
pramavat.’ SB. p. 306. 


39,40. ‘caitragatatvasya’nadivisesanatve drstantasya sadhya-vaikalyat 


41. 





42. 
43. 


> 


oN AYN 


pragbhava-visesanatve caitra-bhramas tadiccha vi tadgatabhava- 
tiriktanadinivartika ityadivad aprayojakatvat. pramaprak- 
padayor vaiyarthac-ca tadvinakrte sidhye caitrasamavedatvasyo’- 
padhitvad yajfadatta-pramaya api tadgatabhava-nivrttiripataya 
nivartakatvyabhavena sadhyaprasiddhes-ca.’ ibid. p- 306. 


-~- pe . . . . . 
Umiapati’s significant remark about mala suggesting the ‘existential* 
nature of awareness of mala 


“oruporulum kattadiruluruvam kattum 

iruporulum katta didu”. TPN. 3.3. See ante Note 2. 
‘sudaral irultedac connan’ S atamanikkovai 

PA uses other kinds of anumiana for mala; see below. 


Arguments for Mala 


Mapadiam gives a comprehensive account of a series of inter- 
connected considerations for arguing to the existence of mala, 


following the lead of PB. The account given in this Section 


follows however Sivagrayogin’s account for obvious reasons, 

‘atma malavrtas sarvajfiatve kificijjfiata yatah 

na kificijjfiatus yas so’yarn malena’pi na sarnyrtah. 

yatha Sivas tatha ca’ yarh malenai”’ va samavrtah.’ PA. 4-125. 
Man being athirst for knowledge which Aristotle takes to be 
natural is taken here as providing a negative evidence for mala. 
See below. 

PA 4-126. Also BK 3 comm. 

Cf. the uses of ‘bhoga-moksa’, ‘bhukti-mukti’ as terms of contrast. 
ibid. 4. 127-128. | 
‘baddha-mukta-vibhaganyathanupapattya mala-siddhih SB. p. 307. 
The implication is that mala is precisely the point of distinction 
between bondage and liberation. 

Vrtti-jfiana is dissolved in pralaya while Svaripa-jfiana endures 
in the moksa state also. ibid. p. 307. 


10. 


Lh. 


12,13. ‘bid. p. 308. It is useful to recall the differences between 


14. 


id. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21, 
a2. 
23. 
24, 


25% 
Zits 


28, 
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For Saiva Siddhanta as it is for the Sankhya andthe Vedanta, dharma 
etc. are buddhi-gata,. Only for the Vaigesika they are 4tma-gunas. 
Ante Sec. III; BK 4.8 Comm. 

See ante Ch. 9, Sec. on vidya-tattvas. 











the functions of maya and mala. Méaya is constructive, mala is 
obstructive; maya projects and builds, mala veils and arrests; maya 
facilitates, mala inhibits; maya illumines, mala is darkness. Free- 
dom from mala should imply, the latter terminating (apagamana),. 
Saiva Siddhanta faces the problem by positing zerminable Saktis 
for mala. 

ibid. p. 308. This is another demand on mala that its persistence 
even as a potentiality in moksa is incompatible. 

‘anader anavacchinnanandinu bhavavarakasya malasya’pagamenai’- 
va vimuktatva -vyapadego vacya iti malo’bhyupeya iti.’ SB. 
p- 308. Moksahas, of course, positive meaning also. See Ch. 6. 
Sivagra yogin defines Pasa neatly as : ‘pasatvam nama Sivana- 
ndabhivyaki-virodhitvam.’ SP. p. 73. 

The theory of a plurality of Saktis for mala is in answer to plurality | 





of selves. | 
SB. p. 308. wy | 
Svarupa-prakasa-viraha (1). | 
Svarupa-prakasavastha-visesa (2). | 
visaya-sambandha-vislesa (3). 
tamas-sambandha (4). 
tadvisayaka-vrtti-prakaga-viccheda (5). 
‘sarhsara-dagayam api anumanika-sabdadi-nivrtti-sattvat.’ SB. p. | 
309; ‘nivrtti’ in this citation can be misprint for vrtti. It may be 
noted that for Saiva Siddhanta even perception of feeling is a species | 
of judgment (vrtti-jfiana). But as this may be objected to, as for | 
example, by the Advaitin for whom it is direct intuition (saksi- 
jfidna), instances of Anumanika and gabdika vittis are given here; 
these are admitted on all hands to be vrttis. 
26. ibid. p. 309. 
‘tasya Svariipa-prakaga-virodhitve prakasasya nityatva-prasangad 
avirodhitve’prakaga-padasya tatra paribhasikatvapatteh.’ bid. 
p- 309. 
SB. p. 309. 
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| jmoksa is 
29. That bliss-experience 1s available as the chief feature oO 


explained in Chapter 153 aes cote 

30. ‘The critic’s objection was that the vyapti between Ut ae h- hs 

vinagitva will be excepted in the case of moksa itsel es 3 wv. 
utpatti but, admittedly, no vinasitva. The reply is mok A 5 
being nothing more than manifestation of the prev} gee! i. 
manifest bliss presents no separate problem besides the i 
manifestness and non-manifestness of bliss under discussio™ Ee 
p- 310. | 

oy EW ‘aprakasaé-cavaranabhava-visista-cicchaktyabhavah- 

32. ‘taddhetutvam tu vigesanabhavarupasya’varanas y4 
katvam.’ ibid. p. 310. 

33. ‘vigistabhava is the prayukta of vigesanabhava OF w 
visesanabhava is the prayojaka of visistabhava- 

34. The visesana is avaranabhava; vigesanabhava will 
bhavabhiava or more simply, avarana. 

35. ‘na’ stina prakasata itl vyavaharena samany 
Sasya vigesyabhavamatrarlpatva-sambhavena vis 
niscaye tatprayojakataya vigesanabhavaripavata 
patteh.” ibid. p. 310. Malais knownas (i) the genera 
of the expression. na” sti na prakagate and more s 
(ii) what pertains to self as its adjunct. 

36. The dilemma is : ‘svariipa-prakaga-virodhit 
samanyato bandhanam.” Ante... 

37. ‘vigesyavirodhitve’ pi visistavirodhasya s4 

38. For the precise nature of this ‘embodiment’ See below. 

39. ‘mayaya eva prapafica-siiksmavastha-ripataya éaktitvena tadvi- 

 ) paganupapatteh.’ ibid.: -p.. 310. | 

40. According to sat-karya-vada (ante Ch. 3) Sakti zs the causal form 
which becomes the effect (vyakti) ; gakti is prefigurence, of effect 
as cause. Maya is thus a name for a system of causal saktis 
| (karana-sakti-samtha). ‘ Contrast. this “with . the satkaraua-vada 
of the Advaitin according to which the effect is in the cause, 
rooted in it and the cause itself is the unmodified ground 
of effect-appearatce. Maya or. avidy4 itself performs the dual 

. function of @) veiling and . (ii). creating or projecting, while, 
for Saiva Siddhanta they belong respectively to () mala and 


SB. P- 310. 
tat-prayoja- 


jat is same, 


be avarana- 


ato’ nu mitasya praka- 
istabhavatva- 
na-kalpanopa 
| implication 
pecifically as 


yavirodhitvabhyam 


> a 


dbhavat.’ bid. p- 310 


$ 


(ii) maya. ! Ps He 


41. 


42. 
43: 


44:. 


45. 


46. 
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The argument is > atmaprakaso na tamasavrtah- prakasatvad 
. t eo4 . \ cya g- ~ 


-Aalokavat.? . (SB, pec8092) « otei s99a5 (fFP- 


“Tamas*is one of the synonyms used for mala. “Af4: 45RT: 255. 
The-paksa'and'the drstanta must have identiéa] hetu. The ¢ritic’s 
argument is on par with + prthvi Srneavati gotvatvat apparently 
Because ‘go®:'means both éarth and! cow. er 
Bither way there will be hetvasiddhi-sadhana-vaikalya ins drstanta 
Or Svarupa-siddhi with respect to paksa. tbid. 2p... 309.5:: 

In a dharmi-grahakanumana by the same evidence by which the 
dharmin is apprehended its other dharmas are also apprehended, 
c.g., ISvaranumana. Where by the selfsame reason not only 
God but His omniscience, unity etc. are also apprehended. 
Ante . 

Mala is known to exist, as what by its existence conditions and 
constitutes bondage and by its ceasing to exist causes and constitutes 
moksa. So from the very arthapatti-pramana by which mala’s 
existence is derived its non-eternity also is derived. 
Vyapyaropapirvaka-vyapakaropasvariipa is the accepted inter- 
pretation of sarka according to Navya-Nyaya School (Tattva- 
Cintamani, Anumana, p- 210). According to this, what constitutes 
the merit of sarka is the demonstration of the erroneousness of 
the proposed hetu (viparya-paryavasanam) and the defect of the 
tarka Will be its failure to so demonstrate (viparyaparyavasanam). 
Here in the above instance there is such failure. 

SB. p. Sid. 

‘jadena’ jadaripasya tiraskaro na yujyate 

avrttis-ca na yukta’ sya vyapakatvena hetuna. 
anadikalasarhridhan malakhyad vasitad ano 

ajada’p1 tirobhita’? éaktir nitya jadatmana. 

kifi-ca jadar jadenai’va badhyate na’jadena tu 

svajatiyatvato hetor anunam igsvaro yatha 

yatha’ bhibhitagandhasya nimbatvak candanasya tu 
kifi-ca’jadamajadan no cet badhyam tat kena badhyate 

ajadam tu jadath v3’ pi dvayam vastu viniscitam 

atmana’ tma’ ntarad badhyo vinasad badhakatmana 

tannasam antara yasman muktir na syac cidatmanah 
jadenaiva’jadam tasmad badhyam abhyupagamyatam’. 

PA. 4. 148-153: also SB. p. 209: 


Siz 


50. 
51. 


D2: 


53. 
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PB p. 295-296. _ of the concept 
SB. (pp. 311-12) enters into a detailed analysts - cept- | 
of gakti and vindicates its legitimacy as 4 valid. co” MO: 
This valuable distinction is made in PA, 4. 169, 19 a vefertnem 
objection that all knowledge being content-defAne "ae is incon- 
to the content being the proprium of knowledg®, 


; rehension 
« . - a 
ceivable that knowledge is intact but without its aPP 


of content. 


ibid. 4. 173. 
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BOOK IV 
CHAPTER ELEVEN 
THE SELF AND ITS KNOWLEDGE 


The Self : Its Existence and States. 


The other terms used for self in the Saivagama are ‘pudgala” 
(Rirana, Matanga, Kamika) cit, citta, jiva, purusa (for the self of the 
Sakala Class) and atman itself in the minimal sense of the all- 
Pervading (and again in the specific epistemological sense of cogni- 
tive pervasion in which sense alone it is descriptive of selfhood and 
notin the sense characteristic of Spirit: cf. ‘asittaru vyapakam pot 
vyapakam aruvam indrai vasittida varum Vyapi enum vazak ku- 
daiyanaki? Supakkam 4. 20). Umapati speaks of pasu as different 
from cit : ‘cid-vilaksanataya pasu-svaripam’ etc. SRS p. 32. 
Terms expressive of the ‘middle’ position occupied by the self 
are : (i) Cidacit, in the epistemological relation of subject and 
Object where the self as a knowing subject at the same time is 


identified with the known object and becomes one “object” 


among objects. (ii) Sadasat in the ontological sense of what is Sat 
relatively to Asat though compared to Sat itself it is indeed Asat. 
See infra Ch. 14. Sec ‘Self-understanding of Self.’ 

cf. SNP Siatra 3, See that Meykandar in his yarttikam on sttras. 
3 and 4 describes them as alike expressive of ‘anma pirakasam.’ 
For an elaborate explanation See Bhattacharya, K.C. S+udies 


1# Philosophy op. cit. Vol. 1, appendix. 


Mapadiam, p. 261, f. 
‘kim ciddhi paramartham almabya aparamarthah pratisiddhyate 


yatha rajjvadisu Sarpadayah tucchaparisisyamane kasmin cidbhavo’- 
vakalpate’-, Sankara’s comm. BS III. 2. 22. 
The real adhisthana in ‘this is rajata’ is not §ukti but gukti-avacchi- 


nna-caitanya or to use the terminology of SB ‘guktivrttyu- 


paruddha cicchaktih’. For the generality of Atma-vada (in 
contradistinction with anatma-vada) in all cognitive experience 


it is consciousness in the substantive sense (caitanya or cit-Sakti) 
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directly or as circumscribed by some adjunct that serves as 
the adhisthana. See below Sec. ‘General Conception of Means 
of Knowledge.’ 

‘pratyutardhajarati } va yaritum ay uktatv ad drastur abhyabhavah.’ 
SB. p. 268. 

This argument of Saiva Siddhanta reminds one of the well known 
steps by which Descartes would advance from a position of uni- 
versal skepticism. However much the thinking which we think 
away is under suspicion, the thinking which thinks it away remains. 
Descartes thinks that this is the one judgement regarding real 
‘oxcistence Which is indubitable. The cogito enables us “‘to distinguish 


‘between mind and body more distinctly than hitherto.” “‘to 


define the nature of the self in its distinction from all that is corpo- 
real’ “By the light of this torch’? says Descartes referring 
to the ptinciple dubito, cogito ergo sum’? “I see more accurately 


‘in myself what is not visible to the eyes and [am more petsuaded 


that I possess what cannot be touched than I ever have been of 


‘ possessing a body......lcanaffirm thatassoonas Icommenced to 
‘doubt I commenced to know with certainty. But my doubt and 


my certainty did not relate to the same object, my doubt’ ree garded 
only things ‘sed existed outside me, my certainty concerned me 
and my doubt.’’ + pal 
The aforementioned comparison may not however be taken 
to imply a vindication of approaching the problem of the ercistence 
of self in the spirit of rational psychology. In saying that the 
‘T’ stands self-evidenced in the very denial of the nihilist, it is not 
held that one can know self as a direct object of knowledge. I 


cannot know the ‘I’ but only the ‘me’ or rather ‘mine’. The tran- 


40. 
i Oy ipo 


SNIP '3.3. adhikarana, citrurat: 


scendental ‘I’ is beyond the reach of intuition and understanding, 
See for the distinction that Saiva Siddhan ta makes between atma- 


. rapa, atma- -dargana arid atma-guddhi on the one side and atma- 
Jabha ‘onthe other. ‘infra Che 14: ts 


Supakkam 3, 2.. SNP 3, 2, udaharana. Att ng 


ae 
Je. 


‘The case for vitalism rests zzter a/za on the semantic consideration 
that atman is the name of ptana (Rgveda, | X. 163): The Tamil 


“ word ’uyir’ likewise denotes self or soul as well as the vital air. 


Sée also. sapakkanr iB:3.0ciiricaiet oh fo 4 Piat 
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Nature of Knowledge 


1. 2. For the epistemological and linguistic significance of nada. See 


3. 


10. 
11. 


q2: 
13: 
14, 


15, 


ante Ch. 9 Sec. on ‘The Concept of Bindu’. 

Cf. the grounds for rejection of indriyatma-vada ante Sec. “The 
Self, its Existence and States.’ . , 
jnatrtva belongs according to Vedanta, to caitanya but as upahita. 
For Saiva Siddhanta, while subjectivity in respect of knowing is 
inherent to self, its epistemological counterpart, viz. objectivity 
(prameyatva) is due to the conc ition of mala-obscuration. PA, 5. 


109-113. 
Cf. Srikantha’s comm. BS 2.3.30. 


PA 4,101. 
Murti, T. R. V., Perception and its Object, Proceedings of Indian. 


Philosophical Quarterly 1933-34. 

‘anubhavya’ is not originated in the self by mind-sense-object 

con-tact as it is for the Naiyayika but is inherent in self. 

The pirvapaksa here is the vijfana-vada. Saiva Siddhanta as a 

Vedantic system shares the epistemological realism of the Vedanta. 

Mapadiam p. 387. 

Knowledge is a case of self’s * immersion’ in the flow of empirical 

experience. Contrary to the thesis that it is the senses or the 

internal psyche that immerses itself Saiva Siddhanta holds that it is 

the self itself that immerses in experience self is spirit whose mode 
of knowledge is experiential where by experience is meant precisely 
‘immersing’ in the objective data of experience. Not standing 
aloof as witness in knowledge but as an agent that involves itself 


in that which is known. 
SSP. pil 8. | 
Mapadiam. p. 396. 
NVM. p. 447. 


And yet the absoluteness of the distinction is the basis on which 
senses, buddhi etc., are discountenanced as the pramana. See 
below. 

Sivajfiina yogin makes out this discerning distinction in his 
refutation of the Sivasama-vada commentary on Supakkam. 


‘The factor of acquaintance. cannot be. gainsaid in valid memory 
-as otherwise yalid metery and non-valid Hoos or imagination. 


“<cannot be distin guished. 








19. 
20; 


PA 
2? 
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ry and percep-~ 


The spuriousness of the distinction between memo 5 
of images 1s 


tion in terms of the presence and the non-presence 15 
: ei . yno0lOgists. 
brought out in the writings of contemporary epist© < 
Broad, Price, Woozley and others. 
Mapadiam p. 397. ; 
E sirvikalpaka~ 


Visista-jnana arises logically from visesana-jnan@ > 


the ¥ sana. SB. 


jfiana is, therefore, immediate knowledge of iS¢ 
p- 109. 
Mapadiam p. 397. 


z , Ja-obscura- 
Nada persists as long as there 1s cvena modicum of ma 3 


selves like mantra, 
tion of individua- 
e vestige of mala 
only non- 


tion. Eventhe most exalted of the category of 
mantra-mahegvara etc. are not free from condi 
tion, viz. nada; they are not free because of th 
still left in them (adhikara-mala); they are, therefore, 
ultimately liberated. -Ante Ch. 4, Sec. II. 


General Conception of Means of Knowledge 


The Tamil word ‘alavai’ used in N, 21; J upakkaw, Alavaii,as the 


equivalent of pramana brings out this sense. 
The same expression a/avai is used to mean measurement in all 
these instances : nittal alavai, literally, the measure of length; 
muhattal allavai, literally, the measure of the volume; nirutta] 
alavai lit. the measure of weighing. Measuring knowledge is 
called more simply as ‘alavai’ as it is measure Pa” excellence. 

‘Porulin unmaikku alavukiruvan todangi’etc- Sivajnana yogin’s 


Com. Supakkawm ja 


‘kannillarkkillak kaviffpofidrum’ etc. from another verse quoted 


mariyar isaippayan 


in Maraifiana desikar’s Comm. zbid.; also ‘jraha 
n these two verses 


tanariyar’. The parity is clearly brought out i 
quoted in the commentaries of Supakkav?. 
‘satag-ca sadbhavo” satas-casadbhavah’ Nyaya bhasyam, 1, 1. 1, 
See also Nyaa Vartika for the interesting but commonplace 
stipulation almost the nature of what is (tattva) 

“pramiyate anene’ti pramanam.’ Nyaya-Bhasyav 1.123% 

Saiva Siddhanta which does not advocate the ‘instrument’ view 
of pramana will derive it, not according to the karanartha, but 
bhavartha (without the lyut pratyaya : ptamiyate iti pramanah). 


Pramana is constitutive of and not the instrument of knowledge; 
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knowledge itself is understood as what 7s, and notas what is 
produced by some means : bhava-vyutpanna-jfanapadena etc. 
PB p. 520. 

Gos ps 95. 

8. “manu nasyat kuto manam yattatpramiti-sidhanam. tanna dipadr- 
gadinam pramanatva-prasangatah.”’ PA cited sbid. 

Objection to cit-sakti as pramana 


mm SB p..06. 


2, 3. ‘kevala cicchaktir-na pramitih kintu tattadvisayavacchina sa ca 
visayavacchedasya janyataya janyeti na tat-sidhanasambhavah.’ 


abid. jp. 96. 
4. ‘caksuradyasannikarse’pi visayotpattyanantaram 
visayavaccheda-sadbhavena tatra caksurader ajanakatvat sarnsaya- 
tattadvisayavacchinna-cicchakti-ripatvena tat- 


eva cicchakter 


viparyasader-api 
karane’tivyaptes-ca.’ SB p. 96. 


Some Definitions of Karana 
The procedure which PB and after it SB follow herein is of course 


based on the tradition associated with Kanada (Vaisesika sttras 
9. 2. 12) that pramana samanya laksana should be based on the 


1. 


consideration that the karana of prama must be *‘pure’—karana- 


siddhi-mi@ilaka. 
2. ‘phalayoga-vyavacchinnam’ SB, p- 98. This is the Navya Nyaya 


view. 
Raghuniatha Siromani gives the positive version as phalopahi- 


32 
tatvam ‘instrumental cause as immediately preceding the result’. 


dngalis., p. S14. 


4. Sivaditya gives another example 
miti is anumiti-pramayoga-vyavacchinnam—distinguishable from 


causes not immediately connected with anumiti-prama (phala). 


: anumana as the karana of anu- 


tid. ps SL. , 
Happiness etc. are called ‘existents invariably associated with 


experience’ (jfatr-sattakam); unlike objective existents these inter- 
nal objects never exist unknown OF unfelt. Feeling pleasure and 


pleasure are invatiable co-existents. 
G. ‘This is the view of the Old Nyaya School. 


=i 


10. 


11. 
123 
13; 
14. 
1: 


ice 
16a. 


We 


18, 


19, 
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for the other that 
O 


For the one the vyapara itself is the karana while ee is between, 


in which vyapara inheres, is karana. The distine 
the old and the new schools of Nyaya. _. will be karana 
For example vyapti-jfiana associated with paramars? © svatvaitly Oo 
according to this definition, constitutive of vyapat 

which anumiti is the phala. 

Paramaréa being itself the intermediary vyapara 15 * 
of vyapara (vyaparavatvam) and will, therefore 
according to the definition. Cf. vyapti-jnanam aces a 
vyaparah. Tattva-cintamani, Il, p. 550, quoted in Tages: Eee 


ot the Possesson 
not be karana 
paramarso 


SB p. 96. 

tbid. : 
Cf. The etymological sense of the root ‘pac’ 10 pacati- 
The grammarians’ definition. zbid. p. 96. ot 


‘Sariradyativyapteh paramarSadyavyaptes-ca’ tC te to dnt 
The issue against the grammarians’ view is that it fails at. 
guish karana and kartr. Chapter 3, Section on. ‘<Godas Wu’. 

SB p. 97. 

‘— of the causal factors which combinedly ove 
in the production of perceptual cognition W may cite (1) the 
Sautrantika theory of alambana pratyaya, samanantare” pry ae 
sahakari-pratyay2 and adhipati-pratyaya combinedly conga 
knowledge, and (7) the Nyaya theory of the complex of alls Pee 
physical and mental conditions of knowledge (bodhabodha- 
svabhava-samagri) aS constituting pramana. 

The unity between potential subject and 
to further questions of ambiguity. In the abo 
distinction betweensubjective and objective fa 
of causation. Pratitya samutpada represents an intermixture of 
psychological subjective and material-objective eee which are 
equally effective to product the texture of existential forms. 

The vyapti and the udaharana are : ‘yad yato’ vyatiriktam tattato 
bhinnath svarupavat.’ PA 7-22, ‘yatha vastu-svartupamh svapeksaya 
vyatiriktatvena drsyamanath svasmad abhinnam eva.” PB p.5273 
SB p. 97; also PB p. 527. ‘ayarn pramata idam pramanam idam 
sahakarityadi vivikta-vyavahara-lobhah. 

‘sidhana-samagryadinam meyatvena mainatvasyayuktatyac Cam 
SB p. 97. 


potential Object lead 
ve illustrations non- 
ctors in the formula 


a 


20. 
21. 


PPR 
23% 


24, 
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p : re bs 4 : 
yan meyam nahitanmanarm yato mane na miyate’. PA cited SB zbrd. 


A. detailed estimate of this approach is in order because of its un- 


critica] adoption by many internal schools of Saivism, with the 


refutation of which Saiva Siddhanta is immediately concerned. 
Extracts of these views classified under “Nyaya ekadesi mata’ are 
given in NVM pp- 432--34. The purva-paksa in the discussion of 
pramana in PA may be identified with the obscure standpoints of 


some of these Saiva schools. Also #bid. pp. 434-40. 


SB p. 97; PA 7-18; 


“iti bu ddhi-prakago’ yam bhavah prtatyaya-laksanah bodha iti ucyate 
bodha-vyakti-bhimitaya pasor-iti.’ Mrgendra, cited: in SB p. 98 


SB p. 97; PA 7.18-19. 
Cit-sakti as Pramana 


‘karanam ca na Saktyanyat.’ MA, cited SB P- 186. 
‘tattadvisayavacchinna-cicchaktis-tattadarthe prama Saiva-prama- 


nam api,’ bid. p. 97. 
Cit-Saktiis unlike dharma-bhita-jfiana of Visistadvaita. Mapadiam 


GB. O21. 
‘yatharthanubhitiripa-buddhivrttyupariidhatvarh-visayasya ci- 
cchaktya sambandha iti kadacid eva visayavacchedat kadacitka- 


ptakasa-sambhavah.’ SB p. 98. 


Iwo similar views are expressed in Advaita treatises about 
the role of vrttiin the relation of self to the object in knowledge : 


avarana-nivarttaka or avaranabhibhavartha-vrtti, and citsam- 


bandhartha vyrtti. Sfddhdntalesa, Chapter 1, 5.1, 


ao p. Oy. 

This point is raised in anticipation of an objection which the editor 

of Sivagra Bhasyam voices in a footnote on p. 97 against Sivagra 
: ‘sarnsayadi-vinir- 


yOgin’s interpretation of the Pauskara text 
= . és > 

mukta cicchaktir manam ucyate. 

Een Tse Pee ee : ktir manam isyate?. PA 7-21. 

samsayadi-vihina tu ciccha Sy : 

‘samSayadi-vinirmukta cicchaktir manam ucyate.’ ibid. 7-5. 

Sivagra yogin’s interpretation of these lines is a model of 

exegetical Writing served with a rare philosophical discernment. 


‘This is cited also in the Comm. Of SNP p. 21. 
Cf. Sairyanarayana Sastri, Truth in Saiva Siddhanta, in collected Papers 


of S. S. S#ryanadrayana Sastri, University of Madras, 1969. 


See infra Ch. 12 Sec.’ on Non-valid Knowledge. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 
VALID AND NON-VALID KNOWLEDGE 


The Nature of True or Valid knowledge 


SB. p. 98. 
Cf. the definition given of Indriya-pratyaksa as 4 mode of aware- 
ness unmediated by error and vikalpas, Supakka’; Alav@ 4, Error 
too can be implicitly present in it. See below: 

SB; p. 97, 98. 

This is not however, literally true. Fore 
qua the preceding source of savikalpaka-jnana, th 


ven in nirvikalpa-jnana 
e that-what struc- 


ture must be implicit. However, epistemically, there 15 only the 


vigesana without the visesya. 
For stipulations see below. 


Some Definitions of Validity 
An Analysis in Indian 


Cf. Sivaraman K. Truth and Correspondence. 
Advanced Study in 


Thought, Language and Reality, Centre of 
Philosophy, Banaras Hindu University, 1967- 
artha-sadrgatva (1), SB p. 98. Umapati 

definitions of validity and subjects them to the twin tests of (4) 
adequacy to covet all known, cases under the proposed definition, 


unexceptionally, and (ii) exclusiveness in its application so as Not 
ethe limits of the defi- 


ted and interpreted in 


considers various 


to apply to an instance known, to fall outsid 
Nition. PB pp- 511-12. They are elabora 
this sub-section in the order of presentation followed by Sivagra 
yogin, (SB pP- 98, 99) who repeats them in a less laconic form, 
‘samartha-kriya-janakatvam’ (2, SB p.. 22: 

The two, viz. fruitful activity and validity ate distinguishable as 
the “‘limitor’ (avacchedaka) and what is ‘limited’ (avacchedy2), 
‘describer’ (niyamaka) and what is ‘described’ (niyamya), and 
intention, (prayojaka) and the intended (prayukta); one cannot be 
the definition of the other. SB ibid. 

Citsukhi (p. 218) gives the example of 2 mistaken knowledge 
of the lustre of a gem for the gem itself, as an instance of erroneous 





10, 
et. 


12, 
13. 
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knowledge proving useful. Saiva Siddhanta like Vedanta accepts 
usefulness neither as the meaning of truth nor as a criterion for 


testing truth, the truth being self evidently apperceived (énfra, 


Ch...13) according to it. 


Arthavyabhiciaritattvam (5). ibid. P- 98. 
even when referring to percepts, here as well as in the defini- 


tions about to be considered, is suggestive of the truth that even 
a so-called percept really stands for a judgment. Even a proper 
mame like Dewadatta is equivalent to an Object possessing the 
characteristic of being Devadatta (Devadattatva-prakarakam). 
All knowledge analysed in logic is determinate knowledge. 
“Also it is suggested by the use of abstracts that what is understood 


The use of the abstracts 


here by concept or judgment standing for the concept or the 
sentence expressive of the same Mot individual inscuption but 
classes of inscuptions of similar form not individual things but 
classes of things. 

On the first meaning of avyabhicaritva, the relation of invariable 
concomitance as constitutive of validity will under-pervade the 
instance of the relation of buddhi and buddhi-vrtti between which 
there is invariable concomittance. While on the second meaning 


it will Over-pervade doubt and error. PB pudstiz 
‘visesyanistha-bhavpratiyogi-dharma-prakarakatvam?’ 


98. 
(5): 


P- 
yp 3 a rp . re » ~ > 
Visesyanistha’tyantabhavapratiyogi-dharma-prakarakatv am 


(4). ibid. 


gids = ss 98, 


ibid. 
This objection is valid only according to the old school of Ny4ya. 


The notion that there is no redness ina cherry which is not yet 
red or has ceased to be red means respectively prior absence OL 
red and posterior absence of red but not constant absence of red. 
In the substratum of the prior Or posterior absence there can be n0 
constant absence, because the first is the contradictory of the SECOUGS 
The new school of Nyaya, however, questions this and inclines 


to hold that constant absence is present even at the time of creation 
or destruction of absence. Bhasa Pariccheda 12, Muktavali. 
“visesyanistha-sathsargabhavapratiyogi-prakarakatyam’ (6) 
‘sva-visaya-kalayacchedena visesyanistha-sathsareabhava-pratlyoOgt- 


prakarakatvam’ (7). bid. p. 98. 
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14. 


16. 


Le 


18, 


19, 


20. 
Ai. 


22. 


25. 
24. 


3. 


* 


éATVISM IN PHILOSOPHICAL PERSPECTIVE , 
;miting o 
The Nyaya view is that moment is time under sand Es called the 
adjuncts of action by reference to Which alone tim™© 

moment. Bhasa Pariccheda 46, Muktavali. oe Sess tUme? 
Four moments shall be required minimally to constitute peen blue, 
For example in the case of cherries turning red havi0S 


Cc 
a : vill ¢4 
the disjunction of blue or the conjunction of red % 4 with-(i) the 


- determined 
nce of that 


h involve 


a minimum time-interval of four moments associate 
previous absence of the disjunction, (il) disjunct1o 
by the antecedent conjuction, (1ii) previous abse saguishable 
conjunction and (iv) subsequent conjuction—four dish. 

actions measuted in time-sca'e, each as one 
Muktavali. 

See foot-note of the Editor SB. p. 98. 


sca, 3 tement; 
The above account is an elucidation of the crisp 5 ee 
jfiane vyaptch. 


moment. ibid. 


‘sthiila-kalavagahini kalanavagahini ca tasmin 
ibid. pp. 98-99. orrelate of 
‘samuthalambana-jnana. Here flower is the pene ly 
the relational absence of vase, and vice versa—both § — soa 
Cognition of pot and cognition of cloth are both valt tate £ 
as constituents of a valid cognition and yet if the de ee O 
validity proposed in terms of anyonyabhava (with ae rs a 
teference to time) were truc, they will by turn become NOB-VAlK 
‘visesya-vrtti-prakarakatvamy’ (8). ibid. p. 99. n> gt Boe 
‘vahniguijapufijayor-imau vahni imau cusjapuija-veho pens 
ca’ tivyapteh.’ bid. 

‘prakaragraya-visayakatvam’ (9). zbid. 

‘prakaraéraya-visesyatvam’ (10). zbid. p. 99. 
‘prakdranagrayavisesyakatvam’ Cl. 20fd- 


Truth as Correspondence between Judgement and Fact 


“tattadvisesyakatve sati tatprakdrakatvam’ (12). ibid. tadvad 
visesyakatve sati etc. | 

In ‘atra ghatatvam’ the universal ‘shatatvam’ is the qualificand 
(vigesya) while ghata, the particular in which usually the universal 
inheres, is the predicate (prakara); the reversal of the grammatical 
subject and predicate is petmissible as consistent with the intention 
of the speaker. 

‘sva-virodhi-dharma’ navacchedena’ etc. PB p. 212. 


te 


— ae 
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Though dharmas constitute the dharmin, only non-discrepant 
dharmas can be constitutive of the dharmin of a valid knowledge. 
4. negative way of stating the case, viz. that the assertum must 
not be determined, by a nature incompatible with its own, instead 
of a positive stipulation to the effect that it must be determined 
but by its own nature has also its advantage. 
The distinction is between sarnyukta-samayaya and samavyaya. 
‘ullikhyamane’ti visesanena saksat sambandhavad visesyakatvaprayu- 
kta’ tivyaptir nirasta.? SB. p.99. Also see editorial foot-note. 
The example ‘ghatavad ghatatvam’—‘pot-possessing (is) potness’ 
which erroneously attributes pot to potness, may claim validity 
if tatprakarakatvam were to be interpreted as tat-sambandhavat 
prakarakatvam; under the category of relation, even predicates 
known to be errroneous may be brought. To this the reply is that 
the judgment is false, not because of the absence of relation but be- 
cause a particular relation is asserted which is not there. SBp. 100. 
It is mis-relation and a consequent failure of correspondence that 
constitutes error: Saiva Siddhanta advocates anyathakhyati-vada. 


infra Sec. on Non-yalid Knowledge. 
sis. LOO; 


The above is an 


Umapati and Sivagra yogin as hereunder 
‘sva - virodhi- dharmanavacchedeno’llikhyamana - tattad - prakara- 


tattat-sambandhavad-visesyakatwa’vacchedena tattat-prakarakatvam 


elaboration of the stipulations summed up by 


yatharthatvam.’ b/d. p- 100. 
‘Truth in Saiva Siddhanta’ : Collected Papers; S. S. Saryanarayana 


This valuable article was throughout con- 


Sastri (1931) op. cis. 
sulted in this section. Some of these critical remarks are discussed 


in the next sub-section. 
Affinities and Differences with Realism. 


The difference between the Nyaya and Saiva Siddhanta deserves 
to be kept in view specially under the circumstance that Umapatt 
in his PB freely employs the Nyaya categories and concepts. 
See below Truth and the Doctrine of the Guna and Gunin. 

Truth and the doctrine of the relation of Lune and guiin. 


The late Prof. Saryanarayana Sastri was intrigued by his 
discorvery of this doctrine of Saiva Siddhanta as may be seen from 





EAIVISM IN PHILOSOPHICAL PERSPECTIVE 
(ig3ijay But 
it is surprising that he could not see the supreme relevance 
doctrine to Saiva Siddhanta theory of truth. In hts ere 

Saiva Siddhanta’ (op. ¢if) where he raises the issU eQn o 
connection with siddhantin’s account 0 


= : . 2 = > 
his ‘Substance and Attribute 1n Saiva Siddhanta 


theory in 
not refer to this doctrine. 


Mapadiam 229. 


‘sarvarh jfanam dharminyabhrantarh prakare v 
Sapta-Padarthi. p- 29- Comm. | Mee 
The Theory of Judgment in the Indian Systems, Murti, ot Re V+ 1an 
Philosophical Quarterly, 1936. 
cates; 20 identical 


Difference of things is really difference of predi 
predicate belonging to different subjects 1s not 
Mapadiam op. cit. 

Infra Ch.-13 

“Perceptual assurance is an ultimate form 


admissible. 


of consciousness, 


; 1roWw 
autonomous and self-correcting which can neither be overthrown 


nor justified by any other form of consciousness’ price; Ee 
Perception, Methuen & Co Ltd. 1950 p. 192 ft. 
This is the eommon ground of Vedanta, Nyay4 
realistic systems and Saiva Siddhanta. 


and Muimamsa 


Non-valid Knowledge : Forms and Theories 


For other sources of doubt see infra. 
Only the Jainas consider smrti to be pramana (paro 


PB . 520; “The contrast of the words éruti and s 
ne smrti from 


kxsa pramana). 
mrti in this 


cOntext is quite significant. The vogue of excludi 
pramana seems tO have originated from the theological-logical 
issue about the validity of Smrti in relation to Sruti (Vedas), the 
validity of what is only remembered derives from the validity of 
what is directly perceived, heard. 

Supakkam, P. 125; Sivagra yogin’s Comm. When the author does 
significantly, mention ‘memory’ Sivagta yogin reads it as 


not, 
128. (Aruvarurai ed. 


implied; Sivajfiana yogin rejects this. ibid. p. 
Vol T) 

The typical example given of memory in the Agamas (kamukas- 
caksusa vis$vam kaminimayam iksate) to which the commenta- 
tors refer as erroneous Memory, is suggestive that all memory 


7 wy 


ca 


LO; 


11. 


12. 


13. 
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tends to be imaginative and therefore erroneous. By its very 
structure memory cannot be pure representation but suffused with 


imagination. 7577. p-+ 125; INVALS p. M463: 

This means the paradox that memory of past erroneous cognition 
also can be walid memory provided it is a faithful recollection. 
Umapati adopts the Nyaya solution to the problem of dharavahika- 


jnana. Though like smrti it takes cognizance of what has already 
been cognised, unlike smrti it is pramana. Memory is exclusively 
a case Of impression of past experience; it rests on past experience 
for its validity. In dharavahika-jnhana Knowledge of the second 
and succeeding moments are not Samskara-janya, but generated 


by the very objective conditions which occasion that initial know- 
ledge; they stand by their own right and claim validity as does the 
first moment. PB. p. 220. 

Should not ‘tarka’ also be discussed under non-walid distinct 
NVA (pp- 467-68) thinks tarka, like smrti, also is 
PA, however , does not mention 
PB gives reason 


knowledge > 
a form of non-valid knowledge. 
it in its list of non-valid knowledge (7-4 to 7). 
for the non-inclusion; a hypothetical argument is a species of erro- 
neous knowledge (viparyaya-visesa). bid. p. 520. 


PE. S21, 


‘samSsayo nama sdadharana-dharma-darsanat kotidvaya’valambini 
buddhi....viparyayas-tu atasmins-tad-baddhip. SP p. 2 


‘thdu yadovena ondrittrunivu piravadarayum fama sakti styam 
enappadum’ Sivajfana yogin’s Comm. Sxpakkam, Alavai 3. 
In PB p. 517, both these interpretations are hinted. This shows that 


- - , = > . . e K- Ss 
according to the system samsaya as a form of cognition is expres ly 


taken as alternating between valid and non-vwalid cognition. 
however, 


PB p. 517. Also Mapadiam p. 312. Srikumara, 
objects to this and, therefore, to anyathakhyatiitself. His grounds 


are that were the illusory silver the one seen in the shop and re- 
z iti r Sj not 
membered now, there would be recognition of silver and 


perception Obit. EP ops 60. ) 
Attention is confined only to four or five theories discussed 1n 


PB... pp. 518-20: 
Rival Theories of Error and the Perspective of Siddhanta 


i ) met ws she’ I he 
This unconventional grouping of khyati-vada is inspired by t 


treatment of the subject in PB pp. 517-20. 


oN 
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Ae vases es 1€ denial 
PA 6-237; Sakara-Vijnana-vada is the logical basis for ti 


of external reality. 


That all knowledge is erroncous with regard to its object - e 
common implication of (4) atma-khyati of the Yogacarés Gi) 

asat-khyati of the Sanyavadin, and also (iii) of the anlevee A 
khyati of the Advaitin, and knowledge is, therefore, for the : 
rooted in Ignorance. For Saiva Siddhanta all determinat© know- 
ledge-error is also part of determinate knowledge, is a fuschon 
of buddhi an evolute of maya (mayeya) in partial eontiaver 
ofignorance due to Anava mala. While maya distorts; ip ey 


nevertheless. 
Saiva Siddhanta, Bengal Vaisnavaism advocate a0 
while Ramanuja advocates sat-khyati. 

The realist’s concern is as with Plato, (Sophist 462-3) to 
distinguish the notion of falsehood from that of unreality. A 
false belief is not simply an unreal belief i.e. no belief at all. ; It 
involves a mental putting together of real elements which are ne 
fact apart or a mental putting apart of real elements which 4re Jn 
fact together. The character is misplaced or put in the place of 


yatha-khyats, 


another. 

‘mayai mayakkamum seyyumandre,’? Supakkaw 2.2613 
why maya while being an abhivyafijaka is also said to be mala. 
while bhoga and bhoktrtva are due to the respective upadhis of 
karma and anava, bandhana is due to miya. Ante. Ch-10. 

Smrti is (i) knowledge of the pas#, and also (ii) knowledge 4s of 
the past. It is the latter feature which constitutes ‘memoriness.’ 
In the cognition of nacre as silver what is said to happen is there 
is a revival or retention of past experience of silver but a failure 
to understand such retention as an effect of past experience 
(smrti-pramosa). This is what accounts for the apposition usage of 
idam (perception) and rajatam (memory). 
‘rajatatva-prakaraka-Suktivisesyaka-pravrttir-ev4 svasamana-praka- 
raka-jAanarm sadhayati’. PB p. 517. 

Stikumara who rejects anyatha-khyati also thinks that a mere 
Non-distinction between two types of real leads to activity : 
athalaukika-rajatavabodhe laukika-rajatarthinas tatra pravrttya 
bhava-prasanga it cena alaukikasyapi laukika-bhedagrahanena 
ptavrttyupapatteh.” TD p.- 63, 


that 1s 





2. 
10. 
ii. 


1 
LS. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


Li, 


18. 


19, 


20. 


oA. 


22: 
23. 
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PB pp. 517-18. 


ibid P- 518: 
é\ccording to Srikumara, TP p. 63, the error-content is ‘alaukika 
Sat" : laykikas ve laya-karanadi-samarthan: alaukikaw  atra 


Lratibhésamanay tad asanartham. Alaukika or Jaukika, it is of 
> paramarthatvan-na mithyatvan; nedarn 
rajatam’ merely serves to differentiate the ‘alaukika? from the 
‘laukika? reality of the physical ‘silver, ‘The typical error 
experience prior to cancellation is accountable according to him 
because of not grasping the distinction between laukika and 


cOntse teal, not ‘illusory’ 


alaukika sat. 


PB Ds. 519. 


jnana-laksana- -sannikarsasya dosa-visesartipa- sannikarsasya va kal- 
panat.’  sb7_. pi O19: 
fhe Sathksepa Saririka view (visaya- Kkarana-dosin na samvid) 


is referred to approvingly in PB. p. 519. Also Mapadiam p. 301. 


PB p. 518. 
The terminology is that of Hull. 


temporary Schools of Psychology; 
rajata-rangayor ime ranga-rajate iti samahalambana-bhramasthale 


Woodworth, Robert S., Con- 


aikaikatra yugapat pravrtti-nivrttyapatteh,’ PBN. SS: 

‘anyatha anyatmana visayikurvat jnanam anyatha khyatih 
the definition given by MMadhva, for which reason his thory is 
also called abhinava anyathakhyati (see Nagaraja Rao’s Article 
JOR: Vol. Xz, pp: 302-303). ti 

And also of ‘sat’ as ‘asat’ ‘asatah sattva-pratitih sato asattva-pratitir 
Njydyasudha yp. 47 (quoted 


is 


ityanyatha-pratitir-eva bhrantitvat 
ibid. JOR). | , 
PB p. 519: ‘trikala-sarvadesiya-nisedha-pratiyogita 
quoted #bid. This text has given headache to scholars in matter 

aS , i esting 
of fixing the date of Pauskara Bhasya. See fora v ery inter & 


: : ? 1 i Orientalist 
defence B.N. Krishnamurti Sharma’s article in Poona 


Vol. Il, p. 145. 
Nydyasud. ha, p- 48. 


PB 51-9: | 
‘The aiieten between ‘asatkhyati-vada’ of the Buddhist and that 


f the Madhvites seems to be that while for the latter only the 
4 i 1S 
representative factor is asat and the presentative thing—idam 


INyaamrla 





24. 


25% 
20. 


Al. 
28. 


29. 


30. 


ake 


32. 


33. 


34, 


Ons 


36. 


ST. 
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asat; as 


- “ae = - - " os yp e 
sat, for the Buddhist Sanyavadin idam and rajatam ar 
mutually implicatory neither can be real. sf 

utu ly p 7 rved before, 


; : se 
der sense would include, as ob ower 


sat-khyati in a w! 

khyati in 2 ae 

every theory of error other than the asat-khyati, and 19 * i: 
Sschoo!s © 

jgnificances 

suggesurs 


sense refers to the theoties of error offered in the 
Mimarmsa and Visistadvaita. The term has a special S 
when applied to the Visistadvaitin’s theory of error 4s 
that in error no less than in truth there is literally 2D 
from reality. 

Dasgupta, History of Indian Philosophy Vol 3. 
‘pratinidhi-grutyanusarena.” PB P. 520. 

‘nedarh rajatam iti badhanupapatteh® etc. PB Pp 
For the Visistadvaitin, there is really no badha but only 


~ Sau). 
abhi-bh uta 


(supersension). 

PB op. cit., p. 520. Mapadiam (p. 311) commenting On 
bhrama says that it js dosa that leads to the petceP 
resemblance where there is no basis for it. 
‘pratinidhi-grutistu tad-avayavadi-sadrsavay 
Vayavanusyiitipara tathatve puttikadavapi 
head iti PB p. 520. 

Ante Sec.-on Truth and the Doctrine of the 
and Gunin. 
‘akhyati-sarnvalita-yathartha-khyati’ is th 
Degika : cited in Hiriyanna—Indian Philosophical 5 tudies, P- 
foot-note. 


rajatam 7daip ba Me negation (na) is in respect only of the idarntva 
itis real as idea. 


dehatma- 


tion of 


ava-tatpara na tu tada- 
somalatotpatti-pras#- 


Relation of Guna 


e description of Vedanta 


60, 


(thisness); rajatam is outside the sweep of ne gation; 
Sloka-varttikam, p- 245, st.116. This is the classical argument of 
realism which every non-idealist repeats. 

‘na samvid arthena bhidyate tay pi sah tadbhedako na ced ar thah 
samvid-bhedah katham bhavet ?? PA 6-238. 

“vad yena saha niyamena pramiyate tattad abhinnatm yatha 
jflanena sahopalabhyamana atma” vijfianena sahopalabhyante ca 
niladayah atah yijfanabhinnah.’ etc, PB p. 450. 

“Nila-jfianath pita-jHanam ityadisu jfianasyanuv rttyanubhavat 
niladinam visayanam vyavrttyanubhayat yasmin anuvartamane 
yad vyavartate tat tato bhinnarh yatha kusumebhyas sitram.’ 
PB p. 452. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44, 
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€ — = 
anuvartamanatwa-vyavartamanatva-viruddha-dharma- sambandhat 
ibid. p. 452. 


jnana-jneyayor-bhedas siddha iti.’ 
rajatarh sadasad-vila- 


pratiyamanam 


ksanam eve ’ ti.? bid. p-520. 
cc a . = oS ea eae <2 tele — 5 
paraspara-virodhe hi na prakarantara-sthitih”’ iti nyayena satvasa- 


tvayor anyatara-badhe anyatarasya’ vaSyakatvena ubhaya-vailaksa- 


anyathanupattya guktau 


nyasiddheh.’? PB p- 520. 
The Advaitin considers the possibilities of contradiction here 


under three headings and finds mone of them tenable : 

(a) Paraspara-viraha-rupataya, involving mutual negation, 

(6) paraspara-viraha-vyapakataya, involving mutual pervasion, and 
(c) paraspara-viraha-vyapyataya, involving its converse. 

A dvaita-Siddhi-Vyakhya pp. 92-94. 

Srikumiara criticises the view of the false as not existing during 
the time of illusion. IP Comm. >; his distinction between 
laukika-sat and alaukika-sat as a plausible alternative to ‘neither 
sat nor asat’ is already referred to. According to Abhinava Gupta 
illusion arises because of an 


(iSvara-pratyabhijaa-vimarsini) 
incomplete knowledge of the real (Ssvarupakhyati); non-cognition 


which is endemic to all phenomenal knowledge, renders our 


perception incomplete. In a complete vision the difference 
between the laukika-sat and the alaukika-sat, the perceived and 


the remembered, the ‘false’ and the real will not be lost sight 


of, and hence paradoxically no €Crror. . 
Saiva Siddhanta rejects the two postulates of (/) bhavartipa-ajnana, 
and (22) sakti-caitanya on which rest the cogency of anirvacantlya~ 
khyati-vada, and puts forward in their place the concept of a con- 
sciousness obscured by 4 congenital impurity (malavrta-citsakti). 
‘Appearance and Reality’, P- 166; Bradley of course distinguishes | 

within the 


Error. ftom truth ag a distinction within appearance, 
phenomenon of Se what loosened from its that’; every appearance 
involves -Alldivorce <betweenisqualty~abd being. Error, 2s only 
hardening of this looseness into a ‘fracture’. Saiva Siddhanta, = 
agreement with the general tenor of all ‘orthodox’ systems ° 

all knowledge 


philosophy starts from the opposite assumption : 
is a qualification of reality, ascribes a content to existence where 
existence has a content ‘colliding ‘within itself’ the relation of 


this ‘what’ is error. 





re RT te 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
a1 ATION 
SELF-VALIDITY OF KNOWLEDGE AND REVELS 


Theory of Self-Apprehension of Validity 


? ec infra, 
svatah S 


- . . ¢c = - - 
1. For the secondary implication of ‘pramanyam of Knowledge 


Secs. Theory of Extrinsic Generation of Validity 
and Extrinsic Apprehension of Invalidity of Is 

2 SB pp. 99, 100. 
3. Ryle : G, The Concept of Mind, Barnes and Noble, 
4. These are suggested negatively by ‘eyagraya-granaka- 
which is the correct interpretation of svatah grahyatvam 
5. The assertion p, and the assertion, ‘p 7s ¢rue’ are not i 
their constituents are different; they of course expre 
propositions. Modern symbolic logic uses the same 
p for the assertion p or ‘p és true’. 


6. This view may be identified with that of oneeunee 
abhyupasamen4 


4959, p- 151. 


= > 
grahyam 


dentical, since 
ss equivalent 
symbol, viz 


ribhasa Ci. 51): 


> 

CIC 
¢ « ° o ~ 
vrtter vrttyantara-visayatve’pl Sva-visayatv 


Saiva Siddhanta rejects this view. 
7. SB. ap. cit. p- 100. : ; ’ 
8. Cf. the definition of cit as Sva-para-prakasa. Self illumination 1s: 
uniquely descriptive of cit while buddhi etc. 4t¢ distin guished 
from it as a-citf on ground that the latter is only para-prakasa, 
SJB 4-1. Citrurai. 


The Concept of Cognition of Cognition 


1. See note no. 6 of previous section. 

Bother inele ey of ‘contact’ is that ofthe Nyaya; fot Saiva Siddhanta 
With its category of cit-Sakti, contact is really ‘pervasion’, ‘grasp’, 
‘comprehension’. Sannikarsa and its types are admitted after the 
fashion of the Nyaya (PA 7-32) but always against the background 
of an ‘un-self-manifest’ cit-Sakti. 

Fey IAL 7S. 

4. Sastra Dipikd, p. 157; by karanat karyanumana cognition is infer- 

entially known by means of the middle term ‘cognisedness’. 

Prabhakara also says that jfiana is inferred from phalasarhvrtti; 

between Kumirila and Prabhakara, the difference is that while the 


10. 
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former admits jnana is the bhavartha, the latter understands it like 
the Nyaya, in the karanartha, meaning by it jada-samagri; for the 
latter after-cognition is of the form of inference from the effect 
of the knowledge-phenomenon (sathvid-riipa-phala) to the causal 
agregate (sannikarsadi-jada-samagri)which is jhana-guna-janaka, 
Prakarapa Paiicika, Pp. 63. 

Cf. the famous statement sarvarn citta-caittanaim atma-samyvedanam, 
of Dharmakirti. Also apratyaksopalambhasya na’rthadrstih prasi- 
ddhyati, quoted in Satkari Mukerjee (1935), p- 325. svyaprakaga 
and para-prakagéa are interchangeable according to this view. 
Vedanta-Paribhasa 1.51. 

Lattva-Cintamani : Anuvyavasaya-vada. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that the full implications of the recognition of a permanent 
knowing self, for knowledge are not drawn out ; jlanatva is treated 
as an accident and not the essence of self. 

‘avasyam jfleyatvenabhyupagaman-na’navasthad’, quoted in PB 
p. 523. 

Saiva Siddhianta itself raises these questions against the Wyaya in 
a different key. See below. 


Statement of the Theory 


SB p. 99-100. 
‘badha’navatara-kalina-svasrayagocara-yavallaukika - pratyaksagra- 
hyatvam paratastva-vadinarh pratisidhaniyam.? bid p. 100. 
This crisp statement like most that follow, is adopted by Sivagra 
yogin from PB almost yerbatim. 

ibid p. 100. 

Validity of a judgment ceases to be perceived subsequent to know- 
ing the absence of the relation between its ‘that? and ‘what’ (tadvattva- 
bhavopasthiti); the latter is contradictory knowledge and when 
that arises the original apprehension of validity is suspended. 
Doubt Originates only from tadvattvabhavopasthiti and therefore 
the paratastva-vadin’s charge that doubt cannot arise at all on 
svastva-paksa is born of ignorance of this condition pertaining to 


svatastvam. See below. 
’ = > 
‘yavallaukika-pratyaksa-grahyatvam etc. 
: reeby : ; 
‘svyavitti-vartamana-jfana-gocatam eva laukikarh pratyaksam’. 


ibid. p- 101. 
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f validity 

- 2 101 

: : _ bid. P» . 

Amagrve ve’ gmah.- 7 a 
gryc ve ti br =a na-laksana- 


s included undet jn 
(with respect 


The Chief Argument for Self-Apprehension 0 


1. kim atra pramanam iti €ét & 
For the Naiyayika anuvyavasaya 1 
pratyasatti. In anuvyavasaya there is (1) jnanamsa 
to which it is laukika-pratyaksa) and (2) visesyasy4 

hich anuvyavasaya Is q-Jaukika prat 


(with respect to Ww yaksa): 
The two stages are 
(1) bhitalarn ghatavat (vyavasaya-jfana) e 
(2) ghatavat-bhutala-jnanavanaham (anuvyavasaya JAAN) 
The ‘truth’ of (1), which may be said to agusist 1m TES that- 
ness characterised by its what’ (vigesya-tadvattvam), is prese 
plictly (upanita) in (2) as ‘shatatva-bhiitala-visayatvan” 


Bh caw ay * : sively 
Saiva Siddhanta will include anuvyavasay4 comprehen ) 
mitting itself to 


See Supakkam, 


nt im- 


under manasa-pratyaksa without necessarily com 
the Ny&ya concept of extra-ordinary perception. 
alavai 6, com. of Sivajfiana yogin and Sivagra yogin. — 

3. This objection seems to ¢cho modern objections to self- 
based on a distinction between knowledge and belief. Russell : 
Analysis of Mind, p. 209. The modern terminology 1S delibera- 
tely introduced even at the risk of some over-simplification. 

4, ‘mila-jfiana-visayataya grahane’pi svatantryenagrahanan-na 
pramanya-graha fic bp, 101, 

5. ‘svatantryena grahanasy4nirvacanat.’ bid. p. 
(SB p. 101) elaborates this discussion in a refreshingly of 
manner taking his cue, of course, from PB p. 314. 

6. ‘jflana-visayatvena’ grahane grahanam’. ibid. p- 101. 

7. PB. p. 515. 

8. See for a further discussion of the issues 
101-102. 


9. ibid. . 102. 
10. The difference between modern thinkers like Russell and the 


Nyaya in respect of this issue is that for the former primary belief 
is likely to be false even though seeming to be indubitable, while 
logical certainty free from error is reached throu gh a logical] pro- 
cess of reasoning. Avalysis of Mind, pp. 262, 263. For the Nyay2 
the reverse seems to be true. Itis ptimary in tuition (mila-j Aanam) 
to which the subject of knowledge is wholly, and onice for all, given, 
that is ‘independent apprehension’, while introspection implies 


evidence 


101; Sivagra yogin 
iginal 


‘nvolved here, ibid pp- 


bl. 


14. 


TS. 


16. 


L7% 


18. 
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a fall from logical certainty to mere psychological belief. Saiva 

Siddhintin’s only plea is that if this be so, even reasoning will be 

on] tr ° j : - : “<5 & - ~ « > oe - 
5 belief and no certain know ledge; if: however, certainty is 


claime -hy ri i or 
Imed for reasoning, why may it Not be claimed for introspective 


knowledge too ? 

SB p- 102; also, ‘pramatvan na svatograhyam samsayanupapattih.” 
Bbasa Pariccheda 137. Also “‘pramanyasya svato’ grahye’nabhyasa- 
dasotpanna-jaane tatsamsayo na syat.2 Tystpg Cintaduian?, 
Pramanyayada, 22 

‘jNaAnasyagrahe dharmijhanabhavad grahe ca pramanyagrahe sva- 


tastvabhaneapatteh pramanya-grahasya_ satvad.’ ibid. p., LQ2: 


The argument here is that itis only decision, determination (niscaya) 
and not its impressions (niscaya-samskara) that is inimical to the 
rise Of doubt; impression is, relatively, weaker (durbala) and can 


COCXIst with doubt or denial. 

The counter argument is that just as niscaya is pratibandhaka to 
samsaya, apramusta-samskara of nigcaya also is ptatibandhaka. 
‘apramanya-sargaya-samadhanarh tu dosa-janyatva-samsayan- 
niscite’pyarthe jnanasya dosa-janyatva-samsgayena sarmsayadarsa- 


nat.” SB-p. 102. 


‘dharmi-jaanasya-janakatve 
dharmi-jfianasya nispatti-sambhavac-ca,’ thid. |. 102: 
What is suggested here is that samSaya-ripa-dharmi-jnana is 


part.of dharmi-jaana and the latter is preceded by dharma-jnana. 


manabhavena sarngaya-ripasyal’va 


‘dharmi-jfiana-niyamakasyai’va samsaya-niyamakatya-sambhavat. 


g02d.” Bs 103. 
SD ps LOS: PB p-- 014. 


Examination of Extrinsic Apprehension of Validity 


SB p. 103. The infinite regress brings home to us the fact that 
the intelligibility that philosopher is seeking is not to be had along 
the path he has begun to tread. Having failed to achieve it by 
introducing a single form into the situation, he is not going to do 
any better by introducing still more forms. 

In vyatireka-vyyapti, there is no sidhyapasiddhi but only sadhya- 


bhava-ptasiddhi; for the latter there is no dearth’ of drstanta. 
‘sadhya-prasidhyabhayena navatarat.’ SB p. 104. 
38 
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concom 


4. The dilemma before the paratastva-vadin is : a positive Cf con- 
tive 


tance is not possible in the absence of an instance; a nega 


, : 7 . of the 
comitance is not possible with the non-establishment © 
major term. 

; oe _ {phatoD 
5. Refer to Tattva Cintamani ptamanya-vada pp. 165-188. Mo 


for Nyaya attempts to meet the charge of sidhyaprasiddht- 
6." PB p. 515. 


Extrinsic Apprehension of Invalidity of Knowledge 


1. ‘pramanatvapramanatve svatah sankhyah samiasritah.’ SDS pale 
‘tadabhavavattvasya vyavasaya@’ nupanitatvena’ nuvyavasayen@ Br 
hanasambhavat.’? SB p. 104. 

3. ‘badhopanite tadabhavavattve manasa tad-graha-sambhavat- 
cal’ yam anuvyavasayena’ pi tad-grahanarh yuktam tadabhavattvasy* 
vyavasayanupanitatvabhidhanat’. ibid. p. 104. Sivagra yogin makes 
this ingenious suggestion in anticipation of the objection from te 
critic, that in an inference about apramatva there will be drstanta- 


nupapatti. The words of SB are identical with those of PB p-. oe 


na 


Theory of Extrinsic Generation of Validity of Knowledge 


L Specially from the standpoint of acknowledging 4 metempirical 
source of valid knowledge, viz. Agama-pramina, See below. Plato 
makes a similar discerning distinction between the question of 
Otigin and the question of truth (Phaedrys, 275 B.C.). 

2. Saiva Siddhanta departs from the Mimarnsa-Vedanta tradition 1 

~~) upholding paratastvam in respect of the origination OL constitution of 
validity. ‘utpattau tu pramanyasya paratastvam eva.’ PB p. 515; SB 
p- 106. It is interesting to note that Sivagra yogin whoadopts and a 
tends the arguments of PBin this regard, holds to an opposite thess 
in his SP p. 26, where he defends the view: ‘pramanyarh svata eva 
gthyate utpattau ca’ (ibid. pp. 25-26) and gives the usual ar gument 
for utpattau svatastvam ; ‘yavat svasraya-jfiana-janaka-samagti- 
janyatvam, jfiana-samagti-janyatve sati tadatirikta-hetvajanyatvam 
ptamayah svatastvam iti.” The anomaly cannot be explained. 

‘Patatastvarn tu aprama-vy4vrtta-kdrana-nirapita-karyata’yacche 

dakatyam.’ PB p- 515; SB p. 105. 

(Asie formulation in the terminology of Navya-Ny4ya used in PB 
P. 515, and repeated and elucidated in SB p- 105 ff. and the tenor of 


3. 


= 
° 


a OS eee. ge FP ee at ae TaN ee 
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the entire discussion that ensues 1S evidence of the influence of 
Gangesa’s Tyastya-Cintamani, Pp- 286-91. Vide also Nilakantha 
Pramanya-vada, pp. 186-88 for termino- 


on Tattva Cintamani, 
It is useful, however, to remember that the 


logical resemblances. 
author of PB and SB after him, rejects the view that we come to 


. ‘ = ait we et 
apprehend with certainty knowledge’s validity Only when know- 
ledge leads to successful activity prompted by it, which is the view 


of Tattva-Cintamani, 1. pp- 189 ff; 401 ff. 
Argument for Extrinsic Generation of Validity 


Navya Nyaya uses words 1n their general meaning. Employing 
them referentially to mean directly the objects has the disadvantage 
of suggesting that the meaning of a word is the object to which it 
may refer on the different occasions of its use. For a competent 


discussion of the Navya Nyaya theory of relational abstracts vide 


Daniel Inegall’s Marerials, pp. 44, 45 ff. 
This is called anyunatirikta-vrtu, Avacchedakaiva Niruktt, p- 
A characteristic of smaller and wider extension cannot be a de- 


terminant e.g. the avacchedaka of an inherent cause of conjunc- 


Py 


aa 


tion or disjunction is substance-universal (dravyatva). 

When it is said that ehatatva is karyatavacchedaka, what is suggest- 
ed is ‘ghatatva’ itself being 4 jati, is not karya, but is determinant 
of effectness as al] individual pots which are ‘only and always’ effect 
of a cause. So with pramatva also. 

SB p. 105, f£.; Knowledge neither valid nor non-valid is hypothe- 
tical; actually knowledge is always either valid because of the 
presence of the guna, or non-valid because of the presence of dosa. 
The relation is not a tautology, like “what is effect is effect’ but 4 
n of which the terms are : (i) being 


significant general propositio 
ry . . SJ 
only effect (p), and (ii) being effect of a uniquely ‘describing cause 


(q). The suggested inference is of the valid form p implies q, p> 
* _P, viz. modus ponens and modus tollens. 


.qand p implies q—dq, - 
Some Objections Considered 


SB pp. 106, 107. if ; 
According to the Navya-Naiyayika, Suddha-satta and visista-satta 
are logically equivalent though either cannot be substituted for 


the other. See Inga//s, pp- 69-70 ff. 
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-tti-aharm* if 
norigit! 
‘ 
an. OF pe 
harmatv® 


A cognition of pot will not even be karya-matra-v neal 
itis taken as God’s cog ‘ 

Therefore is selected as 
Inthe case ofthe ‘blue pot ’¢tc.; 
but no karanatavacchedakatva. 
cessary to give rise to the perception of 
conjunction, and inherence in what the sense isi 
together account for the perception of a blue pot. , 
‘pramitvavacchinnarm pratyanugata-karana-sambhave na badhac 


nition of pot which 1s eternal, u 
example a non-eternal cogniti 
there is karya-matra-vrtti-d 
Why 2? No special cau 
‘blue pot’ 3 sens 
n conjunctio 


se 1s me- 
e-object 


mn with, 


ca? §B.p. 105. 4 
‘nila-ghatatvavad vigesyakatvavacchinna -karanat tat peakara” 
va’ vacchinna - karanac -ca’rtha-samaja 2 mahimnopapattes-ca- jbia. 
poa05. 

Atva - 


This is the main plank of paratastva in respect of pram 
c = gig Ss bf es a tem 8 —nNa 
pramakarana-vijatiya-karanajanyatve pramayas tadvijatitvar D 


syit.’ ibid. p. 105. 


karana-vj jatiya- 


‘nilaghata-pata-jfanadeh pitaghata—pata-jnanadi- ; 

karana-janyatvabhave’ pi tadvaijatya-darsanat. tatra tadvijatty* 

tvena’ janakatve’ pl vijatiya-karana-janyatvam astiti yadi tad iha- 
matvasy*: 


pi vijatiyatvena janakatvam na sidhyet tasman-na pra 
karyatavacchedakatvam iti.’ ibid. jp. 105. 

“pramiatvam karyatavacchcdakam eae, badhakabhave sati \k 
vrttitvad ghatatvavat.’ ibid. fp. 106. 

Given something having the character of being ‘only’ effect 
Subject to the proviso that it is not being contradicted by cases 
known to the contrary, it is determinant of efte 
‘avacchedakantaropapanna-karyatvadhikaranakatv 


Aryamatra- 


and 


ctness. 
am’, is one of 


the forms of bidha sought to be excluded. The other form of 


badha is given, ira. 
‘tattad-vigesyakatve sati tat-prakarakatvasya samuhalambana-bhra- 
masadharanasya’rtha-samaja-mahimno’ papannatve’p! tattad-vise- 
Syakatvayaechinna- tat - prakirakatvasya’vacchedakantaropapanne” 


karyatvadhikaranatvabhavat.’ ibid. pp. 106. 


Extrinsic Conditions of Validity 


The svatahpramanya-vadin's (utpattau ca) vety first attack is on 


this score. ‘na tu adhikagunam apeksate pramana-matre’nugé- 
tasunabhavat’. Vedanta-Paribhasa VII. T.: 


, 


ws 


GNA 


11, 


bed 


13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


~ 
Oo 
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c 
janvatry : ee miarat ? 
P- 108, considers the suggestion of a common ‘excellence? 


apyanugatasya dosasya’ bhavena Pittadi-tattad-dosa- 


as : 1 ; Tv e 

as the S¢nerator of validity formulated as hereunder : 

c . = =< - . [- —— a - - ‘it - — 
prama-matre visesya-vrtti-visesana-jnanam guna ityahuh’. Sivagra 
yosin, however, turns it down as Over-simplification; conjunct 
invalid cognition also can claim validity in the name of the guna 
thus stated. ;h77 p. 108. 

Gangesa, it may here be noted, does not admit the possibility 


of a generic effect that is not accompanied by specific characteristic : 


visesavinakrta-samanya-karyabhavat Prémapya vada, Mohanty. 


op. cét. 


SB p. 106. 


Lack of maxima] sense object contact is one of the factors of per- 


ceptual illusion, vide ante Ch. 12. 


Vedanta-Paribhasa, 7-2; SB pe 106; PB p. 515. 
Suryanarayana Sastri, Truth in Saiva Siddhinta op. cit. para 34. 
5 nanakaranakam jnanam pratyaksam’ > Siddhanta-Muktavali, Pp: 251. 


PE, p. SiS 

A qualificant (visesya) which is expressed by the subject of an 
assertion, has qualities (visesan2) the chief of which is expressed in 
the predicate, and is distinguished es the ‘chief qualifier’ (prakara). 
The generative ‘excellence’ of valid inference is knowledge of the 
qualificand having also the actual possession of sadhya among its 
qualities, while its chief qualifier is possession of hetu. The 
English terminology adopted here, as at Other places throughout 


the chapter is that of Ingal/s. 

F . ta = y er : = = 
Instead of formulating it simply as sadhyavad visesyakam netu 
prakarakam’, it may be reformulated as : ‘anumiti-pramatvava- 
cchinnam prati sidhyavad visesyakatvavacchedena hetu-prakara- 


karh jfianarh gunah.’? SB p. 106; PB p. 516. 
‘yathartha-paramargo gunah.’ PB p. 516. 


SB ps 106. 


‘yathartha-paramarso guna’ is the Nyaya view which is being €X@- 
mined here in the light of other Nyaya presuppositions. 
‘igvarasya yathartha-paramarsas tatra’pyasti.” bid. Pp: 106. 
Unlike the ayathartha-paramarsa ofthe form of dhili-patala-gocara- 


dhaima-bhrama. 
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17. 


18, 
19; 
20. 
PANS 
Pols 
aD 
24. 


25. 
26. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


hs 
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ne 
= 4 rq-san 
paramarsasya eunatv® 


ibid. pp- 106-107- 
d in the printed tex 
isguided.- 


with pb 


below: 


‘lipta-hetu-bhavasyai va tadiyasya 
bhave’vyadhikaranasya tat kalpanayogat.’ 

The expression apyatikarayasya foun 
clear misprint and the editorial foot-note seems Mm 
‘abadhitatva-prama gunah’ : this view finds favour 
p- 516; but SB rejects it for very cogent reasons stated | = 
‘sidhya-niscayasyabhave abadhitatva-prama na sambhavatt are 
tu siddha-sadhanan-nanumityudayas syad iti vacyam.’ ibid. P- “a 
‘Sabda-pramayam tu vaktr-vakvartha-yathartha-jAanam guna * 
PB p. 516. 


‘tatra’ pi (i. e., in the case of the Veda) gu na-janyatvanus 


ibid. p- 107- 
syid. pe LOT: 


t is # 


arena jsve" 


rasya vaktrtva-kalpanena’ vaktrtva’ siddheh.’ 
‘yogyatayas tat pramaya va eunatva-sambhavat.’ 
‘ananya-nigcaya-viraha.’ ibid. p. 107. 
sathsarga-ripatvam. JB pp. 107-108. 
‘atitanagatadi-riipatvena janakatvayogat.’ ibid. Pp» 108. 
‘eka-padartha - sarmsarge para- padartha - nistha’tyantabhava 
yogitva-prama-visesyatvabhava-ripatvam.’ jbid. p- 108. 

Except for this change of the negative into the positive forms 
the definition merely restates the first view replacing ‘niscay* 
with ‘prams’? with 4 view to exclude error. 


= prath 


adhabhav4- 


‘anisvara-vadi-mate badhabhava-paryavasanatay4 b 
gunatva” 


dasotpanna-badhitarthaka-vakya-janya-sadharanatay@ 
sambhavat. ibid. p- 108. 

This then is the clinching argument of PB 
Mimarmsa-Vedanta thesis of ‘svatah pramanyam utpattau 4 
PB. 516. 

‘paksiya-sarngayasya niyamagrahavirodhitvad 
der-api dhamadi-pirva-vrttitva-niyamo na siddhyet parvat 


against the 


anaytha-vahny4 
adau 


tatsarngayat.’ ibid. p- 108. 
The Buddhist standpoint is represented to be the inverse of pra- 
Manyarn svatah : saugatas-caramarh svatah, SDS p. 279. This 
has, however, been questioned. Buddhism accepts 10 regulation 
(niyamita) in this : “7 hi bauddhair esarn caturnam ekdtamo- 
pi pakso’bhisto’niyama-paksasye’statvat. Tatha hi ubhayam 
apyetat kifcit svatah kificit paratah iti parvam Upavarnitah’ 
ata eva paksa-catustayopanyaso’pyayuktah; pahcamayapyaniyane 
baksasya sambhavat. Tattva Sazgraha Pafijika, V. 3123." So has 
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it been claimed on behalf of Jainism too : tat pramanyarm svatah 
Also ‘tadubhayam utpattau 


Paratas-ce’ti,,. Parzksamukha 1.13. 
Praméananaya-Tativa- 


parata eva jfiaptau tu svatah paratas-ce’ti.’ 
loka, 1.21. But even to the extent they do not accept regulation 


in the matter of validity, they deny self evidence and advocate 
epistemological skepticism. Citations given here are taken 
from Sukhlalji’s Advanced Studies in Indian Logic and Metaphysics 


(1961). 


BOOK V 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


SPIRITUAL LIFE AS MEANS : SADHAN4 


1. Supakkam 8.18. The ‘jfanavarana’ tradition. of Siddh ma 
sets itself on contra-distinction with the karmavaran® a“ a- 
hinta. See below. See also ante Ch. 1. S€c. ‘€aiva Siddhanta 
Literature.’ 

2. jhanat tveva kaivalyam. See infra for discussion. Cf. jee tu 
kaivalyapraptis-tatra n@ samsayah”’ Suprabheda A ganas ny 
pada, Siva-srsti-vidhi-patalah 5. Also, emigre sadbyount ss? hi 
muktis-ca vyaktir-isvaral’. PA 1.5. - an 

Sivagra yogin cites the evidences of $ruti and yukti 19. supp 

of the thesis ‘through knowledge a/one is moksa’ 2h 
“samuccaya-nirasavasare udaharisyamanair jinanad eva bit Raiden ye 
praptis tatra na samsaya ityadibhir jhanasya moksa-sadhanata-prane 
padaka-vacanair jmanasyazva moksa-hetutvat.’ SB. Pp. 368. Aly 
commenting on the unequivocalness that is implied by the rales 
he continues : “jnanasy4 enoksa-sadhavata-pxatipadelea-vacer™ 
tOodhena tasya sadhya-vyapakatva-nigcayat yadyapi jflanasyatve 
diksaya api sadhanatva-pratipadakam vacanamastl tatha’pi jnana- 
devetyadavevakarena anya-yO ga-vyavacchedena jjana-sidhanabhave- 
pratipadanad diksa-visayam vacanam paramparé-sidhanatvaparam. 
ibid p. 369. 

3. Supakkam 4, 2. 

4. Ante Ch. 5. Sec. on God as the Lord of Cosmic Functions. 

9. Mapadiam p. 452. 

6. Supakkam 8.28 ff. 

7. ibid 8.230. 

8. Ante Ch. 1. Sec. on ‘The Point of View.’ 

9. Mapadiam p. 453. Also umapati’s Unnainerivilakkam. 

10, Ripa is synonymous with the logical notion of laksana whose 
function is to differentiate and designate : vyavittir vyavaharo va 
laksanasya prayojanam is the Nyaya dictum. 

te 


id. 


13. 
14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 
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Tattva-jaana is metaphysical knowledge and knowledge of wore 
tattvas is taken to signify greater comprehension in theory and 
better contro] in practice ; 

Cf interpretation of tattva-dargana, Atma-dersgya and Siva-dar- 
sanam in all of which the knowledge or insight precedes union 


and therefore implies ‘abstraction’. 
Mapadian i. S04, 

The theme of dasgakarayani is the central topic of post Meykenda 
Saiva Siddhanta literature. Cf. Tiruvaduturai Adeena Publica- 
tion No. 132 : Pandara Sattiram, tasakartyangal, 1959. 

While there can be ‘Suddhi’ in the context of Tattva and Atma 


. ; ’ . i ee _— 
there is no Siva-guddhi but only Siv a-Vvoga in its place. The rea- 


sOms are Obvious. 

Infra Ch. 15, last section. 

Mapadiam p. 503. 

Supakkam describes the ‘Phala’ in the Sadhana section itself (Sth 


Sitra). 

Supakkam compares the jnani to jivan-mukta. 
In the terminology of rupa-darsana-Suddhi, the stages that are ip- 
volved in the process of self gaining reality are (1) through tattva 
darsana arises Atma-ripa, (2) through Siva-riipa, atma-dargana 
See infra. 


8.29. 


and (3) through giva-darsana, atma-suddhi. 
Self-understanding of Self 


Atma-darSgana is the portal to a phenomenology of spiritual life 
Meykandar formulates it at the beginning of the section on sadhana 
SNP, VII, third adhikarana. 

Discussion here presupposes the distinction between sat and asa 


already made. Ante Ch. 2, 5. 


SNP 7.1. This is the approach of Sividvaita. 
Sivadvaita oscillates between monism and absolutism. ‘The on- 


tological status of pasu in relation to Siva is the decisive point at 
issue between Sivadvaita and Saiva Siddhanta. 


Srikumara cites the following vetse of Stvarahasya 
‘anubhayati hi pasgu-bhavarh Siva €vanava-tirohitatma, gunan 7 : 

ila A sii : . Also 
pi malo yah kagcana éaktilavah sarvatha sarvah.’ TIP p. 24 


: i as ; e finite 
Cf. ‘What experiences ‘nothingness’ in deep sleep is th 
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of 


= — : . eed 
knower—the gtinya pramatr under limitation. When fF 


limitation he is Siva Himself’ ; ae 
‘gunya-pramatusca’ pavedya susuptatvam na kificid rapaP 
mita-pramatr-ripatvat aparimita-bhave tvasyaiva givatvan? 
Bhaskari Vol. 1, Pv * 
Paramartha Sara 7, Meykandar uses this example to illustrate ato 
gsuddhi. See below. 
SNP, 7, 2. This is the view of Sivasamkranta-vada. 
‘Sfatva deyarn mucyate sarva-pasaih’. Svetas’. Up. VI. 13 on 
mucyate dehi patirh vijfiaya nirmalam’, quoted SB. p- 342. f o- 
“pasattaip pasukkal vittup patiyanaiadaiya mutthr’, Parapakka> 2 | j 
Schomerus calls it the ‘deistic ground statement’ (deistisch© 
Grundsatz) which stands apparently in contradiction with theisuc 
statements like that God is the pati of other realities. Schomerus~ 
p- 67. How the two statements are reconciled by means of ths 
concept of gakti is explained with great insight by him elsewhet© 
ibid p. 94. 


The mediating as Schomerus would say, m 
with the mediated : ‘“‘das Vermittelnde muss 


322. 


_ atha’ Pt 


ous. 


ust be homogene 
tel 


dem zu Vermit 


inden homogen sein,” ibid p. 334. 

In moksa it is acceptable both for Sivadvaita an 
that the freed self does not have discursive knowledge. 
kandar asks how this is conceivable except on the presumption 
that the supreme that the self is in union with is only pure, non~ 
discursive consciousness» SNP 7.1 varttikam. 


ébid 7, 1, udaharana. 
Supakkam 7, 1. 


‘tanaikkodon drunardalanum tanasat tunaranande.’ zbzd. 

The miayiya comprising the sphere of the tattvas constitute t ; 
accessory to knowledge of every kind, the common correlates of 
Experience for selves of all grades and the specific cotrelates of 
€Xperience unique for each self. Infra Ch. 9 Section ‘Mayiya : 
Evolution of Vidya and Atma tattvas.’? 


Supakkam 2. 69. 
The intuitive light of self even in its limited manifestation serves 


as the factor of illumination for the contrast implied by dargana. 
Atma-riipa entailed by tattva dargana is therefore the nexus bet- 
Ween natural knowledge and the advent of Revelation, 


d §aiva Siddhant4 
Mey- 


he 


18. 
12, 


20. 
a1, 


22. 


Ao. 
24. 


“generators (bhojayitr) and ¢ven 
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Ste, 7. i, 
The categories and forms of Objective experience (bhogya) the 


the transcendental functions 
of activation (preraka) of experience—all are evolutes and ex- 


tension of Matter. -Anfe Ch. 9. 
‘ariporul acittai véeaw’, Supakkam. 6.6. 

The locus of light, viz., wick is also called by the name of light. 
Cf. the Tamil work Tattuvwa Pirakasem. 

Cf. the Tamil work Tattuva Pirakasam. 

SNP. 7.3 varttika and Citrurai ff. 

Cf. also ‘now the self is the bridge, the Separating boundary 
for keeping these worlds apart. Chand. Up VIII. 4.1.: ‘the person 
in the embrace of the intelligent self knows nothing without or 
within’, (implying there is something ‘anya-tattvam’ different from 
the intelligent self) Brhad. Up. IV. 3. 21. 

Supakkam 7.2. 

The significance of the concept of sadasat is the acknowledgement 
of the necessity of understanding the being of man, such that 
ignorance and alienation can be a possible way of being for him.’ 
‘Sundering of soul from spirit’ in the words of Paulisa possibility 
theologically speaking before which we always stand. Not only 
on the materialistic and mechanistic view of man but on an abs- 
tractly spiritual view of man too, according to which man is spirit 
as such, this would be an illusion. Forthe Advaitin illusion itself 
is illusory, a highly paradoxical notion which rightly comes in for 
criticism at the hands of religious philosophers. What is imported 
by the notion of sadasat concerning the religious knowledge of man 
is that man knows himself and grasps his point of selfhood from 
outside himself. The phenomenon ‘man’ can only be understood 
with the help ofa dimension which is ‘without? man, be it biophy- 
sical, or theo-spiritual. Only in the case of the second, what is 

infinitely ‘without’ is also paradoxically infinitely ‘within.’ One 

other point to be noted about ‘sadasat’ is that its admission in 

addition to sat and asat may seem like a_ cross-division : sat-asat 

division is dichotomous, and ifsomething cannot be neither as the 


siddhantin himself urges in refutation of anirvacaniya-khyati some- 


thing cannot also be both. The truth is that even ‘sadasat’ falls 


under the category of asat (ante chapter 7, section on ‘God and 
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25; 


26. 
Zils 


An RW N 


* 
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. - a-rup 
Absolute’). This becomes evident not at the level of atm pelow:- 
and atma-darganam but at the level of atma-suddhi. sce pari- 
a4 a 


‘sarve dharma atmanas tu (dharma atmanas santi) yam = 
kalpayet 

tat tad bhavatyasandehat so” pi tadbhavanayutah 
ity evam atmavijfanam kathitarn tu samasatah, ,  Sarva- 
jfiatva’tmanam idamn sarve hyatmanam  paryupasatc- . 
JiGnottara-Agama 2.21. ; 
‘vijianam evarh samupasya vidvan visatyakayam satatam 1 
sa saryagami bhavati’ ha muktas taddbarmadharmi bahir-anta 
Sthah.’ zbid. 1.55. 

Ante Ch. 5. Sec. on God as Non-dual. 


s-sam- 


. . - > ossi- 

In the terminology of Saiva Siddhanta, what makes for ihe a . 
yb - ‘ : 7: ife O 

bility of svddha avastha for self on parity with Its empirical Bi 4 
t an 


avasthas but implying a new horizon of understanding insigh 


integration, is metaphysically, is self being of the nature of sadas@ 
Self-Insight 

a jiant 
By self-insight is here meant atma-darsana which 1s ear aet 4 
with Siva-ripa and tattva-guddhi. For explanation, sce below- 
Supakkam. 8. 23-217. 
Mapadiam. pp. 420. 
ibid. pp. 419-20. 
SVP. 10. ; 

Also SSV 


Supakkam. 8. 27 ‘annanattal uruvatutan pantam’. 
Jiana-pida 8 Comm. 

Sankara’s Comm. Brh. Up. I1.1.20; Srz Bhasyam 1.1.4. 
SNP 8 Citrurai. | 

The preceptor’s presence symbolic of awakening to the dimension 
of sat is hailed by the pupil as acase of divine love limitless and 
unconditional appearing under the condition of a limited finite exis- 
tence, as a case of the divine appearing in flesh. See how Uma- 
pati hails the presence of his teacher in NT, lines 82-90. Also 
Manickavacagar refers to the Lord as the ‘Gracious One that i 
the heavens, entered this earth and made men this own “Tiruva- 
cakam, kuyil Decad, 4. 

Datégana is vision entailing contrast, and always implies a revela- 
tory source from within or Without. The vision is not the product 





13. 


9. 
10. 
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a moment in its interior dia-— 
See arfve Sec. I. 
See in 


feet foe: eer S Ranne awaits iedtaete ae 
As Dargana means illumination, Suddhi implies freedcm. 


the case of Atma-guddhi, See below. 

The evil of phenomenal life is described significantly as one of 
‘languishing in the company Of the senses’ (SNP. 8.1) to show 
that the redeeming knowledge which lifts it out ofthe prison-house 
of its sense cannot be itself sense-dependent knowledge. 

Self-know ‘ledge to use 2 Platonic term the equivalent of pasu- 
jnana must imply self’s know ledge of itself as otherwise it will be 
non-distinct from sense-knowledge (pasa-jnana). See SNP 4 citru- 


ral Mapadian, p- 306. Sense-knowledge is luminous but not self 


luminous, while self-knowledge is self-luminous. 


Are there Alternative Sidhanas ? 


Aghora Siva. Bhatta Ramakanthaand othersthat follow their lead, 
notable amone them Nanaprakasar, a commentator of Supakkam.~ 


The distinction between the standpoints of Jaanavarana and Karma- 


varana is important. See ante Ch. 1, Sec. on Literature on Saiva 


Siddhanta. 

TIN. 8; Ts. 29, Aghora Siva’s Comm. 
MK. 47-52. 

ibid, See Bhatta Ramakantha’s Comm. 
Nanaptakasar’s Comm. S#pakkam. 8.27. 
Dss 29, 39. Aghora Siva’s Comm. 


5 - ¢ ~~ 7 - — 
The suggested inference is : malo Jnana-nivartyo bhavati. atma— 
paramartho malah. malinikarana- 


karanacchadakatyat. timiravat, 
rthakriyakarityat. yatha kaca-timiratmako malo bhramotpada- 
kah.” RT. 236-37 Comm. 

Nanaprakasar’s Comm. op. it. p- 2166 

Carya, kriya, yoga as well as jnana are alike alleged to be the 
‘anga’ of Diksa. Mapadiam. P- 418. 

Nanaprakasar, op. cit. p- 21062 fi. 

ibid. p. 2165. 


Quoted in Aghora Siva’s Comm. LS 2920: 
Diksa is the sixth of the six padarthas recognised in the PA 


under the title of karaka : ‘bhukti-mukti-vyakti-phala kriya dikSsa 


vyapara-sastho’bhidhiyate’ 1, 14. 
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Trilocana Sambhu’s Comm: dattul 
m parap# ; 


SSV, Kriyapada, 50), Si. | 
‘poruvil nirvanam. aruvahaiyum oruvi ninaivarita 
uyir vrravappayirrumanre’. SVE 9: 

Refutation of Siva-Samavada Commentary, p. 15>: 
Supakkam, 8.32. 

Devikelottara-Agama (Jaffna), verses 14-16. 
Refutation /oc. cit. 
ibid. pp. 156. 


> 
ion of Ppraman4- 


Ante Ch. 11 Sec. on “General Concepti 138. 
“kriyaya hetubhitatvat kriyasgaktis-cid eva yat’’. RT. 

Refutation /oc. cit. sp: 2.20- 
For the nature of darkness as substantial, see Mapadia” PE 

22. Also infra Ch. 15, last section. in his inter 


MK. 70-71; Bhatta Ramakantha is not very specific 1 
pretation of netra-patala analogy. 

‘diyate vimalarn jnanam ksiyate karma-vasana ten® 
prokta’, see SB. p. 369; 

Mapadiam. pp. 28, 29. 

ibid. p. 29. 

SINE op: 179s 

Supakkam. 8.10. Sivajnana Comm. 

Mapadiam. p- 30. 

RT. 236. 

‘kriyaienamaruvum avai yavum jAanam kidaittark 
SVP. 10. 

All advocates of ‘bhakti’ specially w 
argue that jfiana is either the a7iga of or only (syn 
See Sri-Bhasyam, 1.1.1. 

Refer also to SSM 1.4.9: Sivalinga Bhipati’s Comm. where 4 


ysical grounds for the primacy of upasana 
verlaps with 


dikse’ti 


ku nimittai 


ithin the fold of Vedanta 
onym) for bhakti. 


case is made on metaph 
Over karma and jfana ON grounds that upasana © 


karma and jfiana but not vice versa. 

See references of Sivadharmottara in Suppakkaw 8.23 Comm. 
ibid. 8.26, Sivajfiana Comm. 

TKP. 15. 


SNP 11.2, varttikam- 
This is based on the 4cceptance of Meykendat’s twelfth sutra, 
SNP as interpreted by Sivajfiana yogin, Periapuranam, 


‘ eee ——— 


38. 
SY. 


40. 
41. 


42. 


43. 


44, 


45, 


46. 


47. 
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Incidentally is the twelfth of the “divine collection’ of sacred texts. 


Tum ura;. 
Supakkany 8.26. op. cit. 
The Concept of ‘tandar’ embodies the combination of 
and bhakta. 


Supakkan; verse 4. 
rs “ ‘ 1: . ome < 2 
There js no calling or pursuit hich 1s @ private roadto the deity.” 


Bradley, FP. H., “Appearance and Reality,’ Introduction. 
PA. 1.7. Also Mundaka Up. 1,1. 4-5 fora similar distinction of 


para and A-para vidya. 

3-7. Also referred to in Sivajfiana Comm. Supakkam. 8.23. 
The yajias are (1) Karma-yajna, (2) Tapa-yajfia, (3) Japa-yajiia,. 
(4) Dhyana-yajiia and (5) Jfana-yajna, the first four leading to 
bhoga and the last one leading to moksa. bid. 

The first three too although among the necessary preliminaries for 
the preceptor-given knowledge, viz. the fourth are useless withoutit- 
Cf. how Sivajfana yogin interprets the instance of the life of the 
child saint Jf@anasambandar. AMapadiam p. 417. 


SNP. 11. Citrurai. 
Preliminaries and Accessories to Knowledge 


By ethical] ‘discipline’ we mean karmas done ‘with skill’ which 
makes it yoga (yogah karmasu kausalam, Gita. 2.50) leading to. 
Karma-Samya, and by rel igious discipline what are called Siva Punyas. 


See below. 
The concept of Saktinipata provides the key for comprehending. 


the subject of preliminaries of Jnana. 
This is understood in a technical sense implying achievement of 


egolessness, analogous to the egolessness of the jivan-mukta. See 


below. 
The paradox is expressed in the eloquent form of a question by 


Arunandi to his preceptor Meykendar, and the answer is also im- 
plied by the form of the question : Irupa, 2, lines 19-33. 
Bhattacharya K.C. : ‘Studies in Philosophy’, op. cit., p. 140. 
Mapadiam p. 420. 

For the ontological identity of tirodhana and anugraha-Sakti. See 
comm. on TP, karika pp. 45-46; see also Dasgupta. op. cit. Vol. 


V, p: 162. 
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Mapadiam p. 440. 

SNP} 8.1.2. 

N.25. Mapadiam p. 424. 

Mapadiam, p. 423. 

Cf. Meykandar’s ‘irappil tavam’, SNP. op. cit. 

Mapadiam, op. cit. 

Although there is some clement of Siva-punyain it unintentionally 
(abuddhipirvya). 

The Saiva saint Sundarar’s statement about God feeding him with 
the admixture of the sweet sugarcane and the bitter neem is cited 
in Mapadiam p. 425. 

See for a classical statement of this thesis, Brhad Up. passages with 
the refrain of 4tmanas-tu kamaya II. 4.5. 

Sambandar implies this distinction between ascesis in the sense 
of austerity as understood in Jainism or Buddhism and ascesis in 
the sense of devotion to the Lord (1. 2,10). To adopt a scheme 
of fortuons self-discipline is not tapas. What one does sponta- 
neously must itself be transmuted into ascesis. Life itself must 
be one sustained consecration (3.3.10) Judged by this norm the 
‘heretics’ are unfortunate men being deprived of enjoyment here 
and the hereafter (1.116.1). 

Supakkam 8.18, 19. See the comms. of Sivajfiana yogin and Sivagra 
yogin. 

ibid 8.20. 

tbid 8.21. 

The difference between tirodhana sakti and anu graha-sakti is : the 
first is progressive revelation, implying a correspondingly regressive 
obstruction (revelation being another name for de-obstruction 
or unveiling); the second one is Revelation as accomplished 
andfinal implying complete de-obstruction of obstruction 
Ante Ch. 5. 

The point to be noted here is : justification of symbolic meaning 
and of its metaphysical interpretation by the theology which 
iooks upon carya, kriya, yoga and jfiana alike as a spectrum of wor- 
ship. While all of them exemplify the use of religious symbols 
as evocative in the act worship which is symbolic of praise of the 
epiphany of the Holy, they are at the same time in the impressive 
words of Urban ‘invocative’ calling upon the Divine as a reality 


= SO A 
ii 


7 oe 


24. 


25. 
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beyond human consciousness Urban, W. H. Humanity and Deity, 
Allen & Unwin London, 1939, third chapter. 

These are denoted as Pada-mukti, the difference between it and 
Para-mukti being that it involves a return to the world again 
(Supakkam. 8.25), while in the latter there is no return. Allied 
with the latter there is another grade of Mukti from which also 
there is no return, viz) Apara-mukti, the goal of men divested 
of the three malas but not of the mala-vasana, 


Mapadiam, p. 422. 

The beatitude of love is the exemplar of all joys, because it 
involves surrender of the objective attitude (or forgetting of objects) 
Gf. Brhad. Up. IVs 3.21. 

The author of NVM classifies the internal schools of Saivism in 
relation to Saiva Siddhanta on the basis of the distinction in terms 
of those accepting padamukti Schools assigned under carya in 
yoga, kriya in yoga and yoga in yoga are distinguished from those 
The author reserves the title Saiva- 


assigned under jana in yoga. 
The terms karmavarana 


sankhya-siddhanta-bheda to the latter. 
and jfanivarana siddhanta are used to refer to schools assigned 
under carya in jfiana, kriya in jana, yoga in jana and jfiana in 
jana. The lead for this classification seems to be from J#anasiddhi 
Agama from which the author quotes profusely. NVM pp. 289 ft. 


Karma-simya, malaparipika and Sakti-nipata 


The ideal of complete detachment from the effects of praise or 
blame figures in the history of mysticism as a sine gia non of mys- 
tical illumination. The Spanish Kabbabish Issac of Acre says : 
“He who is vouchasafed the entry into the mystery of adhesion to 
God, devakuth attains to the mystery of equanimity.’? Scholer, 
Majer Trends in Jewish Mysticism (Schocken Books, New York) p. 
96. The following Kabbabstie or sufie anecdote reported by 
Scholem (p. 97) indicates the significance of the mystery of equani- 
mity “Once upon a time a lover of secret lore came to an anchorite 
and asked to be admitted as a pupil. Then he said to him : ‘my 
son, your purpose is admirable, but do you possess equanimity or 
not ? He replied : indeed I feel satisfaction at praise and pain 


at insult but Iam not revengeful and I bear no grudge. Then the 


‘aster said to him : “my son go back to your home, for as long 


39 
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as you have no equanimity and can still feel the sting ¢ your 
: Cc 
have not attained to the state where you.can conne 
. thought with God.” sa 
gives # pay’ 


The Suddha Saivas—an internal variety of Saivism, 2 


interpretation of the doctrine to which SN. refers 4 
holds 


criticises. 
a view 
similar to that of the Suddha Saiva: SNP. v. 144 Comm. 

PA (4.22-36) gives two main interpretations of this ae 
which Sivajiana yogin adopts in his Mapadiam- PP 431-25 
Aghora Siva’s interpretation (RT.311 Com.), although jittle differ- 
ent from the Siddhantins finds dis-favour with <elliacabala 14% 
biran (MNP.). 

The real clue to the interpretation of karma-§ 
from our understanding of jivanmukta in relation to karma. TRS 
difference between the sadhaka and the jivanmukta is only 4 differ- 
ence of degree in respect of Saktinipata. 
Cf. Bhagavad-Gita X1, 12-19. 

RT. 311 Aghora Sivas’ Comm. 

Mapadiam p. 432; sce also SNP pp. 135-13 
of Madurai Sivappirakasar. 

The ‘two karmas’ (iru vinai) in the Meykanda éastra 
unless otherwise specified refer to mila karma, Of karma understood 
Not as action itself but the accusative of action. 


amya comes 


6, also SVP, 48 comm. 


Jiterature 


n living in the 


Periagpuranam is a collection of biographies of M¢ 
1, Sec. ‘Forma- 


finite but in virtue of a God-relationship. Ante Ch. 


tive Factors’. 
The function of mala is as the nimitta-karana of bhoktrtva. Ante 


ACs! 1.0; 


The impulse to objectification spear-headed by the ‘sprout’ of 
karmaand strengthened and reinforced by the intervention of maya 
constitutes the core of botidage which as it were envelops the self 
as husk covers the kernel from the very inception. Ante Ch. 10 
Sec. on ‘Arguments for Mala’. | 

Maturation of ripening process is understood On the biological 


model, of a fruit’s transition from its green tO ripe condition SB. 


pp. 365 ff. Stated. in mechanical terms the S4me phenomenon 
may be explained as 2 transition from a state which was one of 
Imperviousness to the factors which eventually ‘neutralise’ the 


11. 
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13. 
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Jatent power to a state of yielding to or freely conjoining with 


them Submitting to their influence.” Mapadign, p- 431. 
The difference that is marked by karma-samya in the otherwise 
even tenor of the Karmic life of self is the abeyance of mala 
karman allowing no further scope for karma Samskaras and 
rendering them ready for final dissipation. 


‘The upasarga 47 brings out the sense of descent or fall appropriate 
to the cataclysmic nature of its incidence inthe even tenor of man’s 


life. Cf. the illustration of stir or excitement that is created by the 


_throw of rocks on an assembly of men. N 69 lines 16-22. 


The blessedness of Siva’s manifest Grace to the ‘liberated’? is des- 
cribed in picturesque language by Manikka vacakar in one decad 
49, Lirnvadcakam Cf. “The perturbations all from blindness spring 
shall cease—shall it not be’ bid 5 line 3, Also Cf. his manner of des- 
cribing the incidence of Sakti-nipata as the refrain of each verse 


in the language of conditional : 
‘If He that cast the net—the woodman come in grace wade mani- 


fest to me’; (1, line 8). ‘If He that hath the bull, my Lord whose I am 
within me shall eysering come; (2, line 8). ‘If God, my own loving 
Lord 7» presence encounter me here’ (3 line 8). ‘If Peruman that hath me, 
the Gracious Lord come (or give this Gracious Presence)’ to (4, line 8). 
Also ‘bhaktig-ca givabhaktesu Sraddhacchasake yidhau anendnu- 
mitis Sista-hetoh sthila-dhiyamapi’ MA, 5. 

Umiapati speaks of spontaneous devoutness and love toward 
the Lord’s devotees as the symptom of the approaching saving 


event : pp. lines 56, 57. 
Knowledge and Suddha avastha 


Kevala avastha is not a state of unrelieved solitude. Admission 
of sakala and éguddha avasthas as modes of relief shows that 
absolute solitude is not the ineluctable destiny of the self. ‘Revela- 
tion’ of Siva from out of His concealment implies the availability 
of His presence as the priori even during kevala, and its trans- 


forming effect on the self, Mapadiam p. 434. 
ibid p. 388. 


‘meynnhanam ¢ane valaiyum.’ Supakkam. 8.2.1. 
Avirbhava and not avatara is the mode divine descent, theologically 


admitted itt Saivism. The hagiologies are theologically speaking 
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11. 
12. 
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14. 


15. 
16. 
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of different genre from the ‘histories’ (itihasa) narrating the birth, 
activities and the end of incarnations. 

SNIP. 8.2, Varttika and Citrurai. Also Tirnvacakam 1. line 46. - | 
ibid. 8.3.1. 


Cf. Bhagavad-Gita Il. 7). 
Cf. the distinction that citrurat makes between a state when mala 


serves as the supporting basis and the one when instead, Siva 
serves as the supporting base. Citrurai 8.4: Hetu : ‘when the 
swing rope is snapped, the ground becomes the mother.’ 
SNP. 8.4.1.; Mapadiam. p. 446. The mala-self relation is 
sama-vyapti, while Siva-self relation is vydpaka-vyapti. Dissocia- 
tion, or alienation is possible only with respect to the first relation 
and not the second. 

Supakkam. 8.38. 

Parapakkam, Paficuratra-mata-marutalai 23. 

Mapadiam. p. 448. The knowledge imparted is of the nature 
of a retrospective awareness of the kevala-sakala complex, on the 
one side and on the other, the Suddha, which is a present fact of 
experience. PP lines 87-89. 


Supakkam 9.2. 
“To him who is without He is without; to him who is not without, 


Heis not without. Irupa20line2. Arunaudi’s reference is to the 
words of Sambandar, Tiruvalavai Decad 2 ;: ‘ulakin iyarkai ozittitty 
attravarkkatra Sivan. ‘The ‘worldly-nature’ impugned here referg 
to the attitude of self-assertiveness. ! 
Mapadiam. pp. 456. 

SMKK (Kazakam ed. 1934) p. 102. 


Self-Purification ( atma-suddhi ) 


Supakkam. 8.39; SNP. 9.1, ‘gnamellam oda’. 
SNP. 9.2, Varttika ff. 

‘yerum poyyena’, SNP: 9:6. 

ibid. Siva-jfiiana Comm. 

SNP. 9.2, the second reading of the Varttika. 
ibid. 9.2.3: Srikantha’s Comm. BS IV. 1.3. 
Supakkam. 9.7; Srikantha’s Comm. Il. 2.24. . 
Garuda in Garuda-bhavana is only an upalaksana for all species of 


life, every form of which according to Sarvajfanottara Agama isa 


a 


10. 


11. 
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bearer of divine power that presides over it and is invokable as 
presence in mantra-Sastra. Even inanimate thing can be the 
media of divine power : : 
‘sa devasura-yaksanam kinnaripsara-raksasarh pitr-matr-gananam 
tu siddha-vidyadharadisu naga-gandharva-tiryaksu pisacanarh tu 
minusim Sivadau sarva-tattvanam mantra vindanti sasvatah.’ 
Sarvajnanotfara, mantratma prakarana, 2, 3 Umapati cites the 
instance of nakula-bhavana meditation of identity with mangoose 
for the same end in view. TPN, 47. 
All existence has three levels of being, viz., adhyatmika, adhibhau- 
tika and adhidaivika. In the example cited, Garuda the bird will 
be the adhibhautika Garuda, the inspiring deity thereof the form 
of Garuda-mantra adhidaivika Garuda, while the indwelling Siva- 
Sakti standing ‘along side’ of the mantra and meting out its results 
to the mantrika will be adhyatimika Garuda. Mapadiam. pp. 
462-63, 
Supakkam, 9.7, Sivajiana yogin’s Comm. Pati is ‘vyapaka’, Pagu 
‘vyapya’ and Pasa ‘vyapti’ so that what is logically conceivable is 
dissociation between Pagu and Pasa and not between Pagu and Pati. 
Sruti-Siikti-Mala, v. 135. See Sivalidga bhipati’s comm. also. 


11a. ‘pandai maraihalum adu nananenrenru pavikkaccholuyathu ippa- 


12. 
13: 
14. 
Ld: 


16, 
LY. 
18. 


vakattaik kine’. Supakkam.. 9.7. 

Mapadiam. p. 463. 

Supakkam 9, 8 Sivajfiana yogin’s comm. 

‘nokkitrai nxok&i nirkumikalin’. SJB. 9.3. 

‘anjezuttal dumdavai aranudaiya parisum aranuruvum an jeluttal aranuda- 
maiyum arindittu etc. Supakkam. 9.8. See Sivajfiana yogin’s 
alternate interpretation, which is here adopted as being in accord 
with the accounts given in SVP, and TPN. 

Patcaksarap pabrodai (Tiruvaduturai), lines 12, 13. 

SNP 9.3. Udaharana, venbas 1 and 2. See citrurai, See below. 
TVP. 9.4-7. The form in which the mantra is more popularly 
recited—the one beginning with nak4ra, viz., na-mah-gi-va-ya does 
not have this significance and is therefore meant fora lower stage 
of sadhana. Sivapada Sundaram makes out that this form is meant 
toleadonefrom worldly to unworldly lifeand not from unworldli- 
ness to Godliness as the mukti-paficiaksara does. See his “An 
Outline of Siva-jitina Bodbam’ (1951), pp. 45, 46. 
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Supakkam 9.8. Siva-jiana Comm. 
TVies. 9.9: . : ; cyP- 91; 
‘ma na mihutiyate vasiyil Asaiyinrikkaruvaliceralalum. 
Supakkam. 11.88. | 
‘na mel olittin arulonkum’. SVP. 92. 
Supakkam. 9.8; SNIP. 9.3 udaharana; Kodikkav 4: 
LV sels 
SNP op. cif. Citrurai on ‘kotandam sanikkiil’. 
Tirumandiram, Vv. 2387, 2394, 2403. | . 
SNP. Payiram ‘perumpeyark kadavul’. See Citrural. 
Sivapida Sundaram /oc. cit. pp. 45, 46. ina? i 
‘Yea, closer until all of me worn to an atom, worn to be 1/0 
was one with Thee’—T?ruvacakam 22.7, 
tbid 11.18. © 

-, byarakke pyen- 
Cf, Appar’s words : ‘embiran ennapip pinnaittanniee karakku 
trail etc. 
St. Pattinattar. ‘Tiruvekamba miéalai, 10. 
‘anjezuttal w//am aranudai mai kandw. SNP. 9.3.1. is 
‘mattratu patra utru angu isanil ékamahum’. SvP. . 
SNP 9, 3, 2nd. Udaharana. | 
ibid, 1st Udaharana : ‘andanam sedanam angu.’ 
Svetas. Up. I. 15. 
Suppakkam. 9.10. ff. 
The meaning of vyap4 
sthana and sthani. Mdapadiam p. 155. . mse il | 
ulahudai nayanar (11th Tirumurai), cited in Mapadiant p- 3 : 
For other interpretations of the hrt-pundarika and its parts, v1 
Mapadiam. pp- 468-69. 
Unmaivilakkam, v. 34- | 
For the correlation between pafica-krtya symboli 
the recital of paficaksara, See zbid v. 36 39. 


A prs ined 1 ms of 
ka-vyapya relation Is explained 171 .LEeL 


sed as dance and 


Ee Pe 
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10. 
11. 
12% 
1:33 


14, 
15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 


19, 
20. 
21. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
SPIRITUAL LIFE AS END : MOKSA 


Recorery of Self : Integration with Siva (Siva-yoga) 


Meykardari’s varttika. SNP. 10. st 5 

Supakkam 8, 10: Also SvP 31 : Mikudi sorum. 

N 68, line 3. 

Lirnuvacakay 1, line 13. . 

The Saivasama makes use of the analogy of rope-snake illusion. 
‘ i P ‘ ° e 

Suprabheda, Yogapada-nadicakra-vidhi-patala. Also PB. pel 519. 

This underlies Umiapati’s preference for the more reverant thou. 

I, relation of Mukti- pancaksara in lieu of the I-Thou relation of the 


classical pancaksara. TPM Sec. 9. 

Mapadiam p. 473. 

‘nanavan endrenninarkku nadumulam undatal tanena ondrin driye 
tanaduvai’. SNP 10. ts eee | 

For elaboration of the points see Citrurai, SNP 10, 1. 

‘Trai pani nairka’ SNP 10. : 
Umapati’s formulation of this is ‘tan paniyai nittal’, SvP. 84. 


N 18 lines 37- 38. } 
By karma is here meant the taints of agami-karma, saficita having 


been destroyed by Diksa and Prarabdha-vyasana remaining to be 
‘lived out’. See Cindarai urai, SVP 31. 

Schomerus, op. cit. p. 430. 

MA 7.4 : paratantryam bandhatvam. " 
For a discussion of the meaning of ‘ Svatantrya’ See, SB B25 
SSUM p. 119. 


SSUM, zbid, 120. ; 
Sambandar brings out this distinction between the freedom of karma 
‘ 4 


which binds and freedom from karma which liberates. 1.116.1. 


<> , . t . . ’ . ment of Free- 
This question arises because Siva yoga implies attain 


dom (moksa). 


SNP: 10.2.1. 
SRS. p. 18, Umipati’s interpretation of Santa’ as ragadvesa 


rahita brings Out this sense. 
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marked 


St. Appar asks in the agony of his stomach-pain—which andr 


his mystical conversion : ‘rannai adaindar vinnai titPP* 
talayayavartam kadana vadu’ ? 

‘Ante ‘Ch, 5. 

Supakkam 10.2, 4. 

SNP. 10.2.3. 

Meykandar’s phrase. #bid. 

ibid. 10.2.4. 

Ante Ch. 7, Sec. on God and Absolute. 

SNP, 10.2.5. 

a-bhog4) 


The author of Mapadiam makes this valuable distinc ‘wait 
ack 


context of answering the objection arising from an apparent 
of parity between SNP nand the Sanskrit version, especially as 
respect of the 11th stra. The issue of non-parity apart, the dis- 
tinction is in itself valuable and is adopted here. 
Siva-bhoga in the sense of supernal experience ensu 
consequefice and a culmination, union (yoga) typifying complete 
transparency and total self-giving of the medium in which the 
supernal principle reveals itself. The ambiguity of the expressions 
‘siva-yoga’ and ‘siva-bhoga’ without clarity about the senses 
of the genitive is inherent to the situation. In fact in the cases of 
‘Siva-jfana’, ‘giva-yog2’ and  ‘siva-bhoga’s the compound 3s 
appositional not genital, as in ‘purusasya caitanyam ‘Rahu’s head’. 
Cf TvP 8, 2 for the implied distinction. 
Ante, Ch, 5, Sec. 02 God as Non-dual. 
‘ativoli pol’ SVP; id , 
It is in this sense that self figures as the eighth in the eight miurtis 


es as 4 


of Siva (astamirti) 

Saiva Siddhanta in thus defining the multi relation between Siva 

and self disagrees with systems which conceive it as identity, 

qualified identity, similarity, simple conjunction etc. The Advaita 

concept is distinguished from as many as fifteen kinds of identity : 

i. Identity without qualification (nirtipacaritaikya) as between 
bimba and pratibimba 

li. Identity through negation (badhitaiky2) as between pillar 
or port and a person (sthanu & purusa)- 
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Identity through transformation (parinamaikya) as between 


iii. 
Sold and its ornaments. 

iv. Inseparable identity as between guna and gunin Sorpevayatkya): 
as between nila and utpala. 

Vv. Identity through combination of complementary characteris- 
tics (anyonya-dharmaikya) as between fire and iron. 

Vi. Identity through conjunction (samyogaikya) as between 
Stream and sea. ; 

vii. Identity through beginningless conjunction (anadisamyo- 
gaikya as between oil and seasamum. 

Vill. Identity through contemplation of oneness (tadatmyaikya) as 
between mantrika and garuda. 

ix. Identity through dissolution (layaikya) as between water 
and red-hot iron. 

x- Identity through ‘possession’ (Avegaikya) as between a 
‘possessed’ and the spirit possessing. 

x1 Identity through non-manifestation (anabhivyaktayaikya 
as between friction-stick and fire. 

<i. Identity through eclipse of gakti (abhibhavaikya) as between 
a Jamp-light and sun-light. 

xill. Identity through common experience of bliss (anandaikya) 
as between the beloved and the paramour. 

xiv. Identity through mutual /e/e (snehaikya) as between tw 
companions. 

xv. Identity through resemblance (sadrsyaikya) as between ‘go’ 
and ‘gavaya’. MNP. pp. 77-78; Also Mépaddiam. pp- 
471-2. 

7%. SNP. 11.1: Varttika. 


This aspect of moksa experience is unique to Meykandar’s formula- 
tion and is brought out most adequately by Mapadiam pp. 504 ff. 


9. Marakkirppane etc., Appar, Tirukkuruntokar 5,93. 
All these, it must be remembered are features of para-mukii. 
cognitive active and ecstatic functions are those of spirit and are 


the components of experience, empirical and 


The 


transcendental. 


Their being mediated by psychic functions of buddhi etc., is 


accidental to the condition of bondage. 


The only difference between para-mukti and jivanmukti in 


respect of the exercise of the functions—as beautifully described 
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- ss ape is esi podied is 
in the 12th Sutra of SNP, is : the free self which is ¢™ x 
cognitively alert (jfana against possibilities of relapse to the ae 
dition of bondage through prarabdha-vasana, is ecstatic 1M ee. 
ing to mix in the company of the Siva-bhaktas and is worsbip™ 
(kriya), of Siva’s temple of the bhaktas’ outward forms etc. 4° Siva 
Himself. SNP. 12. 1, 2, 3. 

The &arana is also the same in both, viz. Sakti. 
perience the karana operates ‘hidden’ while in unitive 
Operates manifest. Only in the latter case the kar 
merged with the content. In the transition from t 
Suddha state of existence, the empirical content is raised to 
level of the condition of divine wiJl and in the culminating P 
of éuddha avastha the will is merged in being. 
It may be observed here that this constitutive element © 

viz., self ‘knowing’ Siva as the knower of its knowledge, is hidden 
in bondage and manifest in moksa. In fact its hiddenness is itself 
the bondage and its manifestation is moksa. Mala is the principle 
involved in both. Positively it obstructs Bliss-manifestation and 
contributes to and constitutes bondage. Negatively, by with- 
drawal of its screening Sakti, it contributes to and constitutes Free- 


xX- 


In empirical a 
it 


experience 
ana becomes 
he sakala to 
the 
Jace 


f Buss, 


dom. See below. 

Cf. Meykandar’s ‘tannilalam pati? (9) ‘cemmala 
of SNP. | 
This is very similar to the concept of receiving revelation in Chris- 
tian theology which it derives from the doctrine of spirit in the 
Fourth Gospel. For an analysis of the concept s¢© Tillich, Paul 
Systematic Theology, Vol. I Harper & Row 1967, PP- 128-129. 
For this distinctive interpretation of Advaita ante Ch. 5, 
For the symbolic meaning Of experience understood in. the 
text of Spirit , ante Ch. 7, God and Absolute. . | 
The term ananda is therefore understood in the sense of experience 
of happiness (ahlada) due to union. The root meaning of the 
word is : a (prefix) —tunadi=nand (root)+ ghan (suffix). Happi- 
ness, joy, delight, felicity, bliss is the meaning: Saiva Siddhanta 
distinguishes this meaning of the term from two Other senses : 
an intrinsic quality of self like jfiana etc, (Atmananda-vada) ; a name 
for the jfana and icch4 of self in their fully manifest form—jfiana- 
ktiya-samrddhi (Sivasama-vada). MNP. p. 70: 


r nondral’ (12) 


con- 


18, 


1), 


20. 


21, 


Lt 


25. 
24. 


2), 
26, 
PA 
28. 


Mee 


30. 
ST. 
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Sat-cit-Ananda is the definition of Siva (Saccidananda-ripi yah, 
Kamikdgama, cited MNP: p. 85). The term sat though common 
to pati, pagu and pasa denotes pasa as implying the characteristic 
of mere subsistance; similarly, Sat and Cit though common to 
pasu and pati denote pasu as implying subsistance and sentience ; 
Sat, Cit and ananda define exclusively pati. sbi. p. 74. 

‘Unmai Vilakkanr, v.29; the Tamil word used is vilaivittal—causa- 
tive verb. In the Bound state also mala-function is chatacteristi- 
cally indicated by causative verb (anniyamanayai wnartt:, literally 
causing objective experience—SVP 24) Bondage too, Mala cons- 
titutes, by: being the occasioner (nimitta) of ‘bhoktrtva’ The 
Jatter is what sustains phenomenal life constituting its core, while 
at the same time being Only an external shell of self which is cit. 
Cf. the example of husk in relation to rice. In Moksa too Mala 
may be conceived in an inverse sense the extraneous ‘occasioner’ 
of Experience. 

Cf. Ch. VI Sec. on God as the inner Iluminer of Experience, 
note no. 48. 

That mala is an immutable (kitastha) of the nature analogous to 
that of spirit is the Saivagama doctrine TS 28, Comm. 

For the understanding of mala as the implied presupposition of 
the distinction between bondage and liberation, ante Ch. 10 Sec. on 


Argument for Mala. 

Supakkam 11.5. 

This is a problem for aJl those who admit a plurality of individual 
selves. 


TVE.w feds 
Ante Ch. 9 Sec. on Mayiya. Evolution of Vidya and Atma-tattvas. 


Mapéidiam, p. 390. 
For a systematic approach to this problem, along the lines deve- 


loped here, See Siddhanta-nicchayam of Tirunavukkarasm-desika; 


ed. Muthuttandavaraya Pillai, 1928. | 
Umapati’s illustration of light and darkness expressly bears this 


significance PP lines 77-78; SVP 88, 89; Also Supakkam 11, 4. 


Siddhinta-nicchayam, op. tit. V- 53-57, : 

ibid. v. 95. ‘abhibhava’ (as in avaranabhibhavartta-vrtti) is making 
nothing rather than destroying or doing away with; nihilation. 
rather than annihilation. The corresponding usage in Tamil of 
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tO 
. * . * o . , Ce. e 
the negative is not without its foundation in the languas® a nal 
e O 


be nothing (‘indrai’) or ‘is not’; allavai (to be not is to rion 
: . ; °Wet? O 
than), reminscential of the contemporary existentialist’s ™ 
of nichtet (Heidegger) and neantise (Sartre). ays 
We 


ariety of 


32. The paradox of ‘eternal newness’ is expressed in a V 
din th 


in the Saiva hymns. The citation given below state 
guage of untranslatable sexual ecstasy is typical : 
punarndarp punarumtorum perumbogam pinnu” pudua 


manantaz alkul pola valarhindrade Tirukkovatyar, 9. as 
is a striking 


e Jan- 


The sense of the paradox which, incidentally, 


: O 
feature of mystical experience, can be understood with the help 





7 ee * e a- 
Kierkegaards ‘repetition’ as what is recollected forwards 1n contr 
distinction to Plato’s ‘recollection’. The latter view is that onto- 

d the 


logically but there is no novelty but is essentially the old an 
pre-existing, obscured momentarily by forgetfulness but essent 
present to the exclusion, of realnovelty. In ‘repetition’ there 1 
element of the pre-existing but there is also an eqally pre 
element of the new, the creative and the spontaneous. 

Cf. also Kierkegaard’s remarks about ‘persistent striving’ 
‘Systematic finality’. He says that the ideal of a persistent striving 
is the only view of life that does not carry with it an inevitable 
disillusionment. ‘Even if a man has attained to the highest, the 
repetition by which life receives it content will agai constitute 4 

_ ~persistent striving because here again finality is moved further on 
and postponed. Itis with this view of life as it is with the Platonic 
interpretation of love as 2 Want and the principle that not only 
he is in want who desires something he does not have but also he 
who desires the continued possession of what he has’. 

Cf. also Augustine’s comments on the Psalm ‘Seek His face’ 
evetmore” and “And thus he who is loved is sought even when 
Ptesent, while there is constant. charity, which busies itself that 
he never become absent. wes.” The meaning 1s that finding 
should not end that seeking by which love is testified, but with 
the increase of love the seeking of the found one should increase.’ 
Enarrationes in Psalmos in PS CIV, 3. 

33. Cf. Tiruvacakam 1, line 44 : ‘More subtle than fragrance.’ 
34. ante Note No. 32. a 


jally 
s an 
sent 


and 


GLOssARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS 


abadhitajfiana, non-contradicted knowledge. 

abadhitatva-pramg, uncontradicted true knowledge. 

abhavat, became. 

abhava, privation, non-existence, negation. 

abhavajiidna, the knowledge of absence. 

abhava-kiita, conjunction of specific absences. 

abhavartha, privative or negative sense. 

abheda, identity, non-difference. 

abheda-graha, apprehension of non-difference. 

abheda-Srutt, identity text of the Veda. 

abhidhya, Volition. 

abhilapa, expression, name, label. 

abhinna-nimittopadana-karana, material-cum-efficient cause. 

abhinivesa, identification. 

abbivyakti, manifestation. 

abrahmanah, the brahmin-like but different from the brahmin. 

acetand, DON-intelligent, non-conscious. 

acintyatva, incomprehensibility- 

acit, non-intelligent, non-spirit. 

adhara, ground, base. 

a-dharma, Opposite of value, dis-value, the negative ought. 

adharmada, a disposition of intellect implying towards demerit due to, 
preponderance of dense nature. 4 

adheya, the grounded, the consequent. 

adhikara, competence, office, assuming of office. 

adhikara-muktas, 'The liberated who still have the limitation of office. 

adhikarana, ground. 

adbisthana, the ground, the indwelling intelligence. 

adhistheya, that which is grounded, the consequent. 

adhisthita, activated or founded. | 

adhomaya, aSaddha-miaya. 

adbvamirti, of the form of the adhvan. 


adhvan, pathways. 
adhbva-suddhi, titualistic purification of adhva. 
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ahita, the wrong. 

adhyasa, false superimposition, illusion. 

adi-sakti, adya-Sakti, the prevenient gakti or power pre 
exetcise of gakti. 

adrsta, the unseen potency,’ the supersensible dispositio™ 

adrsya, not perceived or cognised. 

advaita, nonduality, secondless. 

advitiya, the non-dual, or secondless. 

Agama, Scripture, Special Revelation. 

Agama-mimanisa, hermeneutics or exegesis of the A 

agamanumana, scriptural inference. 

agana-pramana, Testimony as the means of knowledg® 

agami-karma, the on-coming deed, karma that is being car 
experience, the prospective karma. 

@Lami-vasand, traces of the freshly eked out karma arisin 
of the lingering of the already begun karma (prara 
rendered infructuous in the face of the dawning of sax 


sed 1n any 
supP? 


gama: 


ned for future 


g oD the wake. 
bdha vasana, 
ring know- 


ledge. 

agantuka, adventitious, the non-intrinsic, conditioned. 

agantuka-matlas, ‘consequential’ bonds, (maya and karma)- 

agantutatva, adventitiousness conditionedness. 

agraba, Non-perception. 

aham, the I or the me. , 

aham ajfiah, ‘Tt am ignorant’, ‘I do not know’. 

char brahmasmi, ‘I am Brahman’. 

cham janimi, T know’: 

ahamkara, ego-sense entailing subjective resolve; the ‘I 
ted in all assertions. 

ahans-padartha-r iipa, of the form and substance of I. 

char: sukbi, 1 am happy: 

atksata, having the insight, willing. 

aikya, identity, union. ' 

atkya-vada-saiva, Internal sect of Saivism advocating UNMlon in muktl. 

aindrika, of the sense. : 

aisvarya, a disposition of intellect implying plenitude due to the pre- 
ponderance of luminous nature. 

aja, Uncaused, unborn. 


Yada, non-material. 


> that is «assefre- 


a 
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gua, command or will. 

ajiaua, non-knowledge, Ignorance. 

akala, formless. 

aka@sa, ether. 

akhanda, impartite, infinite. 

akhandarthavikya, identity-judgements of the Veda. 

akhyati, non-knowledge, no-erroneous-knowledge. 

akhyati-vada, the theory of non-knowledge of ‘error’. 

aksara, the immutable, alphabet. 

aksara-bindu or bindu, intermediary form of (pure) speech. 

alaukika-pratyaksa, extra-ordinary perception. 

aia, green, unripe, immature. 

anadi-bodhe, eternally omniscient, the unconditionally intelligent. 

anaisvarya, a disposition of intellect implying impoverishment due to 
the preponderance of dense or dark nature. 

ananda, Bliss, perfection. 

ananda-prakdasatva, non-manifestness of bliss. 

ananda-rtipa, Being of the nature of Bliss (rather than haying or experi- 
encing bliss). | 

Ananta, the representative agent of cosmic functions, a nature soul of 
the class which is free from all but the bond of office. 

ananya-saksatkara, non-dual intuition, non-separate immediacy. 

ananya-tadatmya, inseparable relation of identity. 

ananyatva, non-difference, identity. 

anasva, “non-horse’, the mule. | 

apava-mala, the spiritual.impurity, the monadisine Dirt. 

anda, macroscosm, cosmos. 

aneka, multiple, the non-one, the non-single. 

anekdanta, the non-unitary or manifold nature, diverse. 

anekanta paksa, Non-absolutism, Relativism. 

anekatva, plurality or not being an unity. 

aiga, part, auxilary. 

angi, whole. 

animitta, ancaused, the unoccasioned. 

animitta-vada, Accidentalism. 

anirvacaniya, the indeterminable, indefinable. 

anirvacaniya-khyati, theory of error as the indeterminable. 

antaryaga-pijad, internal worship, where the ritual is interiorized. 
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,enCce- 

anubhava, personal or individual experience, participative are e 
anubhava-jfiana, knowledge by being, knowing by partictp® 

union, experimental knowledge. 
anubandha, what accompanies, the bond of karma. 
anubhayatmaka, neither as cause nor as an effect. 
andgraha, Grace. 
anugraha-sakti, the power of revelatory Grace. 
anumiti, inferential cognition. 
antpalabdhi, non-cognition. 
anusyita, indwelling, the underlying. 

wledge- 


anuvyavasaya, second order cognition, knowledge of kno 

anuvyavasaya-jfidana, cognition of cognition. 

anuyogi, locus of negation. 

anuyogitva, cotrelateness Of negation. 

anya, the other, different. 

anyatha-khyati-vada, theory of knowledge of error as mis-relation- 

anyathasiddhatva, nonestablishment otherwise, 

anyonyabhava, mutual absence, reciprocal negation, difference. 

aparajitina, penultimate knowledge, ‘ mediate’ knowledge. 

apara-mukta, the non-ultimately liberated. 

aparinami, iramutable, the non-transformable. 

aparoksa, immediate. 

apavarga, emancipation. 

aprakasa, Non-luminous, op2que-. 

aprakasatva, non-manifestness. 

aprakasikarana,. condition of non-illumination. 

apramd, non-valid knowledge. 

apramatva, erroneousness, the non-trueness of non- 

apramanyabhava, absence of invalidity. 

apramanyasya parato grahyaim, 2OD-V alidity of non 
hended ‘extrinsically’- 

apratigata-svecchg, unresttained will unobstructed or 


true knowledge- 


_yalid knowledge is appre- 


unthwarted 


volition. 
apratizata-svecchanuvartitva, freedom, conformity with one’s Own unres- 
trained will, free unhindered compliance with one’s OWn will. 
apirva-paripama, transformation of a unique kind. . 
arambha, beginning, creation, construction, origination. 
arambha-vada, theory of new creation, or construction. 
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aropita, imagined, feigned. 
artha, sense, meaning. , 
arthapatti, implication, presumptic proof. 
artha-prapaiica, the ‘spoken’ world, the world of meaning intended by 
intelligence. 
asadharana-dharmya, the non-generic, or specific character, the differentia. 
asad-vyavrtti, Neeation of non-being. 
asahgya, unsupported, unaided. 
asakti, desire, craving. 
asamibhava, error of impossibility. 
asavwidatmaka, the non-intelligent, of the nature of non-conscious. 
asariri, bodiless, incorporeal. 
asat, Object, unreal, non-existent, non-being, phenomenal, objective 
existent, 
asatkarya-vada, theory of previous non-existence of effect. 
asat-klyati, perception of the non-real. 
asatsamana, non-existent. 
ast, you are, 
asmi, I am. 
asmita’ Y-amness, egoity. 
asraya’ siddhi, the fallacy of uncertainty about subject (minor term). 
asti, Being. 
astika, one who affirms,the believer, orthodox Hindu systems of Phi- 
losophy. 
asuddha, the impure. 
asuddhadhvan, the Impure adhvan or stratum of cosmos. 
asuddha-mayad, material cause of the impure order of creation. 
asvamedha, horse-sacrifice. 
asvatantra, anfree. 
atadripa-pratisthita, perceiving a thing as what it is not. 
atisaya, supplementation. 


atistiksma-kari#a, primordial appetitive and averse predispositions by 
whose dynamics one in the course of experiencing the fruits of 


previous karma comes to acquireafreshstreamofkarma. Synony- 
mous With mila karma. | 
ativyapti, Over pervasion, the fallacy of too wide a definition. 
atma-cit-Saktt, Vhe conscious powet of the self; the means and method 
of knowledge. 
40 


«) 
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atma-darSana, self-insight. 

atma-gunas, the qualities intrinsic to self. 

atma-khyati, theory of error as knowledge of the other- aelfi 

dtmakrteh, self’s activity, action predicated in apposition EO 

atma-labha, recovery of authentic self. 

dtman, spirit, self. 

atma-riipa, self-anderstanding. 

atma-tativa, the principle of self. 

atra ghatatvam, here is the pot-universal. 

atta, eater. 

atyantabhava, absence which is constant, the total negatl 

atyantabheda-vada, the theory of absolute non-difference- 

atyanta-bheda-vada, theory of absolute difference. 

avacchedaka, determinant, limitor. 

avacchedakata, the quality of “defining characteristics’ of bein 

avacchedaka-sambandba, determining relation, the reJation. 
limiting. 

avacchinna, determined, the limited. 

avadharana-varjita, Jacking in decision, unconclusive. 

avairdgya, a disposition of intellect toward attachment- 

avantara-pralaya, periodic dissolution intermediary deluge 

varana, veil, screen, obstruction, arrest. 


on. 


g the limitor. 
of limitor- 


avastha, state of consciousness. 

avasthé-visesa, change of form of state without chan 
dvajava, part, organ, limb. 

avayavi, composite, whole, organism. | 

avidya, non-knowledge, ignorance. 

avinabhava, inseparable existence. 


avinasi, non-terminable. 
‘Wabhicaritva, non-presence of the one without the other, literally 


ge of substance. 


absence of promiscuity- 
aWyapya-vrtti-samyoga, partial conjunction, 
Yam, this (third person). 
aathartha-smpti, erroneous memory. 
badha, cancellation, contradiction. 
badha-jitana, contradictory knowledge. 
badhaka, obstruction. 
badhakabbava, absence of contradiction, the ynobstructed. 


~ 
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badha-pratyaksa, perception of contradiction. 

bhakfa, devotee. | 

bhakti, devotion. 

bhakti-marga, path of love. 

bhanutika, the elemental, of the material elements. 

bhava, existence, affirmation being, 2 Positive factor. 

Bhava, Being, a descriptive epithet of God. 

bhavané, mediation, contemplation. 

bhavas, dispositions (of intellect). 

bhava-karya, positive effect. 

bhava-riipa-ajiana, a positive Ignorance. 

bheda, difference. 

bhedabheda, identity in difference. 

bhedagraha, non-apprehension of difference. 

bhoga, enjoyment, enjoyment and suffering 
perience. 

bhogya, the acculature of the experience of pleasure and pain phenomena, 


experience, empirical ex- 


object of experience. 
bhogya-bhokir-bhava, enjoyer-enjoyed relationship. 
bhogya-khauda, the group of reals, representing in general the sphere 


of the objective.: 
bhojaka, determinant of experience, what lets experience to take place. 


bhoktr, bhokta, the experiencing self, the experient self. 
bhojayitr, what is generative of experience for the self, the generating 
principles underlying sentient and cognitive experience. 


bhojayitr-kharda, experience-generating group. 
bhoktrtva, experiencership, sense of mine. 
bhranti-vasand, 1mpression of delusion. 
bhitadi, a variety of ego-sense. 

bhita-yon?, birth-place of the elements. 


bhuvanas, the worlds. 
bindu, root matter, the pure counterpart of maya, latent essence. The 


point devoid of dimensions. 
bodha, knowledge, consciousness, exegetic evaluation. 


brahwian, spirit. 
brahma-parinama-vada, theory of transformation of Brahman. 


brahma-yoni, birth place of the creator of the world-soul. » 
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buddhi, intellect. , 

buddhi-guna, quality of intellect. 

buddhi-tativa, the principle of intellect. 

buddbi-vrtti, intellect, mode of the intellect, the knowing 2¢* 

caitanyd, spirit. intelligence, knowledge, consciousness. 

carya, external worship. 

cidantarapeksa, requiring the help of another spirit. 

cid-ripa, form of knowledge. 

cit, Consciousness per se, spirit, 

cit-karma, intelligent, action. 

cit-Sakti, conscious power, Grace intelligent will, dynamic self’s 
consciousness, intellect consciousness. 

dana, gift. 

dapda, stick. 

dandin, one with the stick. 

darsana, discriminative insight. 

dasa-kérya, ten acts or deeds, the ten stages of knowledge: 

darsana, discriminatory wisdom, self’s insight or vision quickened bys 


sense of contrast. 

dehatma-bhrama, the illusion of viewing body as the soul. 

dehi-pasu, spirit dwelling within the gross body is pasu- 

dhariwabika-jfana, persistent Or Non-discret cognition. 

dharma, a disposition of intellect toward . merit due to prep 
derance of luminous nature, form, attribute, quality, essence, 
value (conceivable) predicate property, good predicative element, 
dutiful. it 

dbarmin, subject of predicate, substance, substrate, thing, qualificand. 


ofn- ‘ 


dhar mij itana, cognition of ‘That . 

dhvani, overt sound, the audible sound. 

diksa, initiation. : 

dosa, defect, 

dravya, substance. 

drawyatua, substantiality substanceness. , 

aK kriya-saketi, the power of knowledge and action (inherent to the 
Nature of self as spirit). 

arstanta, illustrative instance. 

dr sta-sadbana, pertaining to the seen or the seeable. 

ar sya, Cognised, the seen objective. 


dubkha, pain, sorrow. 

dvesa, aversion. 

dvitvabhava, two-less-ness. 

ekadeSa, partial, finite. 

ekaksara, one-letter mantra form of pancaksara. 
ekam, the one, secondless Being: 

ekami eva, one only, absolute unity. 


ekartha-samaveta, qualified by existence. 

ekatma-vada, monistic theory: 

S4ya-tativa, the principle of material constituent. 

hetu, reason; the middle term of an inference. 

hrt-pundarika, the heatt-lotus; one’s heart contemplated as 
for invoking the presence of the deity. 

jada, non-intelligent, inert, inane, material, objective. 

jadatva, inertness, materiality or not being Spirit. 

Jagad-bija, the world’s-seed, the embryoonic form of the cosmos. 


jivanmukta, the one who is liberated while living. 
jiana, knowledge, consciousness, any Cognitive function like remem- 
brance, recognition and even volition. 


Jhanabhava, negation or absence of knowledge. 
Jhana-kriyatmaka, cognitive as well as conative, of the nature of know- 


the sanctum 


ledge and action. 
Jiiana-marga, path of knowledge, ee of the gnostic. 


jiana-matra, Totuition per sé. 
Jitana-natana, dance of wisdom, dance symbolising inculcation of know- 


— 


ledge. 
Jitana-pada, knowledge-section of the Saivagama. 
Jitana-pija, worship by knowledge; knowledge itself imaged as an act 
of worship. wy 
Jitana-Sakti, power of intelligence, 
intelligent. 
Jjianavaraua, the knowledge tradition. 
Jianavisayatvena Srahanam, knowing ezpressty as not the content of a a 
cognition. sbek x 
Jitina-visayatvena grahane grahanam, what is not apprehended as the ‘con- 


tent of COgnition. 
Jitana-vi Sesabhava, absence of some knowledge. 


the intelligence-potential of the 
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: ived 
. alf conc 
jitana-yajna, the sacrificial act of knowledge; knowledge itself ¢ 


as a ritualistic act. 
jianendriyas, sense organs, the sensorium. 
jiani, one possessing true knowledge. ¢ things. 
Jiapaka-hetu, cause cognoscendi, cause of one’s knowledge © 
Jiapaka-saktis, informative causal potencies, powers causative © 
ledge of things. 
jiiapand, revelation of knowledge, what facilitates kn 
knower. 
juapti, intuition, immediate knowledge. 
jiata, knowing subject, self which intuits. 
jiatam, ‘belief’. 
Jiiitaté, knownness in the knowledge of the know€r. 


now 


7 e 
owledge of & 


Jiatriva, knowership. 
Jieya, the known, the accusative of intuition. 


~ : . ; ue ‘ * vely 
neyam, (Tamil, negam), the Given in Intuition, what 1s non d 


iscursi 
revealed. 

heya-visesa, species of what is known. 

kadacitkatva, the occurrent character, contingency. 

Raivalya, emancipation. 

kala-kala, Death of death itself, the end of that that ends all th 

kala-tattva, the principle of time. ; 

kala, particle, the principle (tattva) that is generative of finite ¢xp at 
One of the six strata (adhvan) of cosmos, structured ae five-fo 
comprehending the sphere of tattvas from prthvi to Siva. 


ings- 


kama, desire. 

kamya-karma, optional duty. 

kaiicuka, permanent vesturc, invariable vesture. 
Rarana, special cause, specific means, chief means, 
karana, cause, causal entity, causal function or pow€t, 


operative cause. 
operative condi- 


tion, condition. 
kar aa-lijganumana, (inference) from the perceived cause to the impert- 
ceived effect. 
Karanata, cause-ness, character of being cause. 
karanatva, instrumentality, causal condition. 
Rkarana- 
4ta-dosa, causal defect. 
Karana-guyg, specific excellence, causal condition. 
RKarisyany;, let. me create or create. 
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arian, accusative, the action. 

Aarvia, Moral law, pleasure-pain-torpid experiences agency. 
Karwia-Ssaktis, productive causal potencies. 

Rarvia-savi ya, the ever balancing meritorious and unmeritorious karma. 


karmendriyas, the motorium, motor organs. 
kartr, kartd, agent, causal agent, agent of actions, subject, the nomina- 


tive, a karaka. 


£artr-preryatva, being controlled by some agency. 
artavya-Sakti, the power of action or agency (cognate with the power 


of knowledge). 
&arirtva, causal agenthood, agency,sense of I, in relation to ‘I do’. 


Aarya, effect, product. 
karya-liiganumana, (inference) from the perceived effect to the unper- 
ceived cause. 


karya-matra-vrtti-dharma, the property of being ‘only effect’. 


karya-pravartana, action of self. 

karyata, effecthood, effectness, nature or character of effect. 
Raryatavacchedaka, limitor or determinant of being effect. 
karyatavacchedakatva, being determinant of effectness. 
karya-vrititva, otiginatedness. 

karyonmukha, orientation toward the effect. 


kevala, being alone, solitude, isolation. 
kevalddvaita, tigorous unity, pure monism, nonduality of pure Being. 


kevala-avastha, pre-biographical or pre-transmigratory state of isolation, 
state of consciousness characterised by ignorance due to impurity 


anda consequent aloofness or solitude. 


kevala-nimitta, mere efficient causality. 
kleéas, hindrances, impurities. 


kriyd, action, act. 
kriya-pada, ritual section of the Agama. 


kriya-Saivad, activist. 
kriya-Sakti, Rartr-sakti, creative power, the active potential of spirit. 


ksanika-vada, theory of momentariness. 
ksaya, loss, destruction. 

Rsobha, stirring in the equilibrium. 

ksobhya, the stirred, the accusative of. thelactiok stirring. 


laghava, patsimony, occam’s razor. 
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— 


laksand, definition, defining characteristic. 

laya, identity, resolution, absorption. 

layadhisthana, the ground of resolution, 

litiga, sign. 

mahabhiitas, gross elements. 

mahagrasa, the Great Devourer. 

maha-susupti, cosmic night. ects On 

mahesvara, primarily the name of one of the functional asP ‘ch ate 
the Agent and also the name of one of the Siya-tattvas whi 
‘evolutes’ of Bindu. 

tala, impurity per se, fallenness, impurity of spirit, bond. — 

mala-paripaka, ripening of impurities in readiness for dissip* gate 

Mala-Sakti, power of veiling multiple in kind in answer to multiple “i 
ber of individual selves. 

wWanana, reflection, cogitation. 

wathas, mind. 


Manasajhana, mental cognition. 

mantra, incantation, the mystic formula that is recited. lables 

mantra-sakti, the power due to the inspiring divinity of the sylla 
recited to invoke it. 

mantrika, recitor, the person who incants. 


matr, the knower or knowing subject. 
maya, the material substratum of the cosmos existing as the accusa 


of the willing agent, the deluding medium. 
Lyd 1¢€ 
maya-vada, A cosmistic pantheism, the theory according to which tl 


tive 


world is illusion. 


mayeya, material locus, phenomena, not-self. 
mayika, of material nature. 
Mayiya, the evolutes of maya; the sphere of the tattvas. 


meya, the known, object, object of knowledge. 
misradhavan, the cosmic sphere showing an admixture of impurity of 


Bonds and purity of freedom from Bonds. : ' 
mithya, appearance, the false, the unreal with pretensions to reality. 
moha, illusion, delusion, affective insensibility. | 
moksa, transcending of bonds, liberation, freedom. _ 7a 
mok$a-sadhané, disciplines preparatory for the attainment of liberation. 


muRhya, the chief, primaty- 
muRta, the liberated man. 
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M2 irlatva, POSsessing magnitude. 

wada, evolute of Bindu, the primordial speech. 

wania, Name, appellation. 

#ah, negative particle, with a spectrum of senses ranging from the 
wholly negative to the wholly positive. 

wasti, “it is not’. 

nasti na prakasate, it is not and it is not manifest. 

nastika, One who says ‘no’, the unbeliever, the heretic or the 
heterodox. 

nedarmt rajatam, this is not silver or this is non-silver. 

netra-patala, cataract in the eye. 

utdhidhydadsana, contemplation, intuitive realization. 

wimitta, the occasioning factor. 

nimitta-karaia, efficient cause, ground. 

uimitta-ka@ranatva, efficient causality, will causality. 

nimittakadrapa-vada, theoty acknowledging an efficient cause. 

nivadhikarana-diksd, Initiation rite performed with no accessory or 
ritualistic medium. 

nirdharmaka, devoid of qualities. 

niriipaka, the determinant, or describer. 

miriipita, determinate, described. 

Nirvana, transcendent freedom. 

nirvana-diksa, highest kind of initiation, symbolic of the inculcation of 
saving knowledge. 

nirvikalpakajfana, indeterminate knowledge. 

airvikéra, unchanging, immutable. 

nirvikara-Ssruti, texts affirming immutability of spirit. 

nirvisesa, Aevoid of character relationless. 

nirvisesa-brahman, Pure Being. 

niskala, NON-visible, formless. 

mitya, eternal, 

nitya-karma, daily duty. 

nitya-trptatva, plenitude and perfection aseity. My 

nivrtti, temoval, cessation, recoil from exertion, ‘orient’ activity 
towards the non-desired. 

niyamand, to Manifest it into being. 

niyata-parva-vyttitva, invariable precedence. 

wiyati, the principle of determination of karma. 
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odana, food. 

paka, ripeness. 

paksa, The subject or position, also the minor term O 

paksa-dharmata-jitana, knowledge of an occurrence in th 

paitca-krtya, the five cosmic functions of God. 

patcaksara,the incantation of five letters for meditation a 
ledge of God. 

panicikarana, the quintuplication of the different elements. 

patkaja, lotus. 

papa, demerit. 

parayjfiana, ultimate knowledge. 

pardmadhdra, the transcendent ground. 

paramam Jieyam, the supreme object, the Given. 

paramanus, Primal Atoms. 

paramarsa, reflexion. 

paramarsa-/jiiana, knowledge of the middle term. 

parama-sukha, Supreme Bliss. 

paramatman, Supreme Self. 


paramesvara, Great Lord. 
paré mukti, ultimate release, Not 2 mere state, but beyon 


pardnapeksatva, independence of will; non-dependence ont 
parapreryatva, uncontrolled by another. 

para-sakti, Knowledge per se, Revelation per se. 
p4ra-Sarira, inmost body. 

paratah pramanya, extrinsic apprehension of truth. 

paratah pramapya-vada, advocacy of non self-evidential theory of Know- 


pence- 


fan infe 
rm. 


e min Oot te 


nd know- 


d all states. 
he othet- 


ledge, 
Paratastva, extrinsicality- 
para vac, transcendental speech, ultimate source of thedenoting ADS 


city of speech. 
Pravritana, to sustain its function. 
Paribhasika, terminological. 
Parigraha-sakti, the assumptive power. 
Parindma, evolution, transformation. 
Parinama, change, transformation. 
Parinama-taratamya, configuration of minuteness. Ja 
par ‘hatma-vada, transformation theory, theory of self-becOmine. 


uy ari Paka, Maturing. | 
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paroksa, NOn-perceptible. 

barvata-nisthadhikaranata, the locus resident in mountain. 

paryaya, change. 

pasa, bondage, the world, known object, primary Bond. 

pasa-jfidna, empirical knowledge, knowledge that is due to the mediation 
by the not-self, knowledge which is motor-ridden. 

pasa-ksaya, Wearing out or destruction of paéa. 

pas, creature, finite-creature self, finite man or self, knowing subject. 

pasu-bhavana, condition of pasu. 

pass iiana, self-knowledge, the knowledge that is intrinsic to self. 

pasu-pati, Lord of the Bound, Lord of the Creature. : 

pasu-puuya, acts of merit directed towards a finite self. 


Pasutva, Man’s finitude. 
pasyanti vac, the speech-form with the impulsion to concretise into 


the overt and the empirical, looking for (literally). 


patala, film. 
pati, Lord, Sovereign Spirit of Being. ruler, God, moral governor. 


pati-jfana, knowledge of spirit, saving knowledge, divine knowledge. 


patitva, Lordship, sovereignty. 

phala, fruit, consequences, spiritual Fruit, object. 

Phala-nijyata-vyapara, a function leading invariably to a result, a function 
issuing necessarily in a result. 

Phalopadayaka, causative. 

pinda, microcosm. 

pradhanua, pre-eminent. 

pradhanya-jitapanartha, suggestion of pre-eminence. 

prajianaim brahma, Intelligence is Brahman. 

prakara, mode, ‘what’. 

prakarin, substance. 

prakdfa, manifestness. 

prakdsatmaka, Manifestness. 

prakagatva, laminosity. 

prakatya, manifestedness. 

prakrti, material cause, unmanifest nature, the object. | 

prakrti-tativa, the principle of material nature. 


Pralaya, dissolution, 
pralayakala, classes of selves in whose case the material manifestors 


of experience have been destroyed during world-dissolution. 


ee 
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prama, valid knowledge. 

pramata, perceiver of valid knowledge. 

pramana, validation, the acknowledged means of valid kD 
means of knowledge, means of valid knowledge. 


owled Ze 


pramanya, validity. 

pramanyam svatah, validity is self-apprehended. 

praményam svato grahyam, self-apprehension of validity. 

pramdaiva, validity. object: 
prameya, object of knowledge, world experientially knowl, 

pramiti, valid knowledge, right knowledge. 
pramiti-sadhana, the avenue of valid knowledge. . ies 
pramusta-tattaka-smarana, a case of memory not aware of itself as 


mory. 
praua-vayn, vital-air. 4 
prapyakari, sensory function as pervasion of the object sense . 
ss ‘ C. 
prarabdha-karma, karma, which has already begun to bear frut 2u 
a : un 
prarabdhanubhava, expetience due to the deed that has already beg 


bear fruit. 
pratibandha, obstruction. 
pratibandhaka, counteracting, counteracting factor. 
Pratibhasika, illusory. 
Pratiti, ‘givenness’. 
pratiyogin, the thing negated, the absent, counter-cortelate. 
pratiyogi-jfana, knowledge of the presence. 
pratyaksa, perceptual knowledge. 
Pratyaya, determination. 


activity 
pr ayojaka-prayukta, intention-intended, 
Preraka, initiator. A 
breraka-khanda, activating group, the directing complex of tattvas- 
Prerya, directed. 
Priya, endearing. 
Prithvi, earth element. 
Pija-sthana, sanctum of Worship. hae | noid 
Péhstva-mala, aman imputity. i. As Ash igh 


Punas-sys3i, re-creation. 


—— _— 
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piruya, Merit. | 

purusa, World-soul, agent-self, the experient self, agent of experience 

purvapaksa, first view. 

puryastaka, incorporeal body. 

puryastaKka-deha, the individual ‘physical?’ vehicle of experience. 

puttika, plant. ' 

raga, the principle of attachment or set for experience, desire, 
attachment. 

raga-tativa, the principle of attraction. 

rajas, 2 quality of drive underlying quickness and immediacy of com- 
prehension, and a sense of appropriation typifies the quality of 
dynamist in personality. 

Sabda, Word, speech, word-form. 

Sabda-bodha, verbal knowledge. 

Sabda-pramdad, valid verbal knowledge. 

Sabda-pramana, verbal testimony. 

Sabda-prapaitca, world of speech. 

sac ca tyac ca abhavat, It became both the visible (actual) and the non- 
visible (beyond). 

sad-asat, being and non-being. 

sadasiva, primarily the name of One of the functional aspects of the 
Agent and also the name of one of the five siva-tattwas which are 
‘evoOlutes’ of Bindu. 

sadhaka, the aspirant for salvation who is on way to realization of the: 
goal. 

sadhakatama, par excellence. 

sadhana, Means. 

sadhana, spiritual discipline. 

sadhana-bhakti, Aevyotion characteristic of those who are on the patln 
towards the goal. 

sadhana-samagri, the causa] assemblage. 

sadhya, Major term. 

sidhya-bhakti, devotion characteristic of those who have attained-the 
goal. : 

Sahaja-mala, primordial bond. 

sahakarin, instrument, auxilary, necessary condition. 

sahakari-karata, instrumental cause. 

SaIVAGAUM A, revélation. 








P . SS. 
sajatiya-dvitiya-vastu-rahita, 10 second to Him or His c!@ 


sakala, visible form. 

sakala-avasthd, active life, 

sakale-niskala, visible cum non-visible form. 

saksat-kartrtva, direct agency. 

saksat sambandha, direct relation. 

saksin, transcendental consciousness. 

séksi-caitanya, witness-consciousnéss. 

saksi-grahya, what which is apprehended by witness-© 

saksi-jflana, transcendental consciousness, transcendent@ 

Sakti, Divine Will, power, Divine Function, primarily 
one of the functional aspects of the Agent and also t 
one of the five giva-tattvas which are ‘evolutes’ of Bindu, Eas 
table will, faculty, potency. 

Saktimat, the possessor of Sakti. 

Saktimattantratvam, ontological dependence on spirit. 

Sakti-nipata, descent of Divine Power marking the 
insttuctive phase of Grace. 


Skti-samkalpa, function of will. 
salokya, a state of liberation marked by entry into the wot 


1 jntuition. 
he mame of 


he name of 


advent of the 


d of God. 


Samadhi, total. absorption. 

samanadhikaranya, co-ordinate equivalence. 
samanadhikaranya-nirdesa, language of co-ordinate ¢ 
Samanidhatva, coincidence, comcurrence, 


quivalence. 


samanya, universal. 

Samanyabhava, generic absence. 

samanyato-drstanumana, ‘analogical’ inference, infe 
observation of the universal. colt it 

Samanyato-drsta-sadhana, what iS unseen and yet may 


rence, based on the 


be conceived on 


Similarity. 
Samatva, equality. 
Samavaya, co-inherence, inherence. 
Samavayi-karana, inhering Cause. — 
samavedya, co-inherence, identity. 
amaveta, integral. 
‘amayogacaryas, foundets of Saivism. 
Sambandha, relation. | : 
Sahara, dissolution , World dissolution. 
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Sai pya, A State of liberation marked by an attainment of the proximity 
to God. : 

samkalpa, will. 

sawiRoca, retraction or inwardisation, 

samkraita, transmutation. | 

samsargabhdva, relational absence- 

samsargarthaka, relational judgements. 

Ssamsaya, Aoubt. 

Samsk@ra, residual impressions. 3 

samskarajanya ina, knowledge generated by past impressions. 

samskaraJanya, generation by impreSsion. 

samudaya, Combination. 

samudaya-vada, the theory according to which a thing is a complex of 
patticulars like a heap of grains. 

samudayi, the conjunct elements. 

samvid, universal consciousness. 

SAMYVOLA , conjunction. 

Saticita, stored up, consequences of an unseen nature. 

Sanmarga, right path, true path. 

sannidhi, benign presence. 

Sannikarsa, relation. 

Sarira, body. 

Saripyd, a state of liberation marked by an attainment of the likeness: 
of God. 

sarvam, all things, 

sarva-saihara-Rartd, the universal Destroyer. 

sarvatmiaka, being everywhere. 

Sastra-yont, the source of the world of speech. 

sat, Being, spirit, reality. 

satkarya, the ever conserving pre-existent matter, 

satkarya-vada, doctrine of self-becoming, theory of the pre-existen ay 
of effect. 

sat-khyatt, theory of knowledge according to which only what ‘ ge 
is known. 

satta-gata-tadatmya, co-inherence in universal] existence. 

sativa, quality of illumination. 

sattvakaranugata-pratiti, perceptual knowledge. of the identical and: 


abiding. i 
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savikalpakaJiiana, determinate, differentiated knowledge: 
savikalpaka-pratyaksa, determinate perception. 


savisesa-brahman, qualified being. 1 principal. 
fesa, that which serves, the remainder in relation t9? * 
Sesa-Sesi-bhava, attitude of ontological dependence. ea relation 
Sesin, that which is served, the complementing princip® 

to the part. 


Siddhanta, final view. 

Siddhantin, the one who holds the conclusive view. 

Siddhi, achievement, realisation, attainment. 

Siva, Divine Being, the auspicious, spirit, also the name O 
functional aspects of God as agent and also first of the 
tattvas which are ‘evolutes’ of Bindu. 

Siva-bhakta, devotee of Siva. 

Siva-bhoga, transcendent enjoyment or experience of Siva. 


f one of the 
five Siva- 


SWa-jfianin, the gnostic, the knower of Siva. 

Siwanandanubhavecchi, the spontancity toward an exp 
of the Bliss of Siva, the will to unitive Experience- 

Sivanubbava, transcendent experience. 

SWa-puyya, acts of merit directed towards the Infinite. 

Sivasya vyaparatmaka-saktip, exteriorisation or manifes 
Power of Siva. 

Siva-yoga, integration with Siva. 

S10 ham smi, IT am Siva. 

SO ham, He is I. 

-Spandana, vibration. 

Sparsatva, tactility. 

Sphiirti, intelligible. 

Stavana, listening to the word. ) 

rikantha Rudre, the agent of intermediary world-dissolMtion, a mature 

“sOul, belonging to the class whose bonds are shaped at the time 
of ultimate world-dissolution. 

Sst, world creation. 

S08ti-karta, agent of world creation. 

STutt, the Veda and the Agama. 

sthanin, the installed. 

Sthanin and sthana, the grounded and the ground. 

Sthi ti, Conservation, creative function, world preserveration, 


erience OF enjoyment 


tation of the 
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Stbtit-kartd, agent of world preservation. 

Sthitla, manifest, 

sthitla-cit, STOSs spirit. 

Sth tila-deha, COrporeal body. 

Sthitla-laya, gross self-absorbtion. 

Sthila-nada, gross sound. 

Sthilatura, the grossest. 

Suddha, pure, 

Suddha-adhvan, pure realm. 

Suddha-avasthas, Staten oh consciousness - characterized by freedom 
from Impurity, pure state of spiritual realisation. ! 

Suddha-bhoga, transcendent experience, 


Suddha-kala, transcendental time. 
Siddha-vidyé, Primarily the name of one Of the functional aspects of the 


Agent and also the name of One Of the five giva-tattvas which 


are ‘evolutes’? of Bindu. 
SuRha, happiness, 
SuKha, dubkha & moha, three modes of bhoga. 
SuRkha-prabha, fore-taste of Bliss 
Suksma, subtle, latent condition. 


Suksma-laya, subtle self-absorbtion. 
SéRsma-nada, Pure speech in relation to its externalised. forms. 
SukSma vac or nada, ultimate source of the denoting capacity of 


speech 
Stinya, void, Non-existent, unreal, Nought. 
Sunya-vada, the Sunya-theorist. 
Y#supiz, state of serene sleep, sleep-state. 
S#tra, aphorism. 
‘tabhava, natural, nature, persisting nature. 
SVabhavavadin, naturalist. 
SVabhavika, natural. 
Svabhavikatva, naturalness. 
SVadhistheya-karatia, auxiliary dependent on a karta., 
SV@atiya, homogeneous nature. 
Svakrta-kar iia, one’s karma. | 
SValaksanaS, unique particulars. 
SVanistha, in itself. 
SVanubhiti, self-realisation. 


41 
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svariipajfapti, direct intuition. 2 

svariipa-laksand, ultimate essence or Nature, knowle 
ultimate nature, uniqueness of the thing. elf-evident. 

svar iipa-prakdsa, essential manifestness, self-illuminating» 2 

svar itpa-sambhandha, selfrelation. 

svariipa-sattva, Sui generis existence. 

Svar iipa-yog yata, potentiality. 

svatah grahya, self apprehended. 

svatah pramanya-vada, theory of ‘self evidence’. 

Svatantradhisthana, Free Forms. 


svatantrya, freedom. 
svatantryena grahanam, independent apprehension. 


£ esscnce, 
dge a 


Svatastva, self evidence. 

Svetaketo tat tvam asi, O Svetaketu | that thou art. 

tadabhavavattvam, ‘being not that’. 

tadatmanaz svayam akuruta, Atman transformed itself int 

tadétmya, identity, identical relation, evidence of iden 
as between substance and attribute, identity relation 


tatprakarakatva, whatness. 

tadriipa, perceiying a thing as what it really is. 

tadubhayor-asamsargagraha?, non-apprehension of an 4 
relation between ‘this’ and ‘what’. 

tadvativam, ‘being that’. 

tadvattvabhavopasthiti, apprehension of the absence Of rela 

taiJasa, the luminous, 4 vatiety of ego-sense. 

lafjanyah tajjanyajanakas ca vyaparah, the intermediate fa 

hich in its turn contributes tow4t 


o its own self. 
tity, identity 


Divine unity. 
psence of sensc-. 


tion. 


ctor which 2, 


ds producing 
cause causes W 


the effect is called vyapara. 
tamas, the quality of inertia and denseness, 
darkness, nOn-manifest. 


of indetermination and 


antipathy, 
‘anmatras, subtle elements. 
‘aratamya, variation. 
tarka, reductio ad absurdum. 


tat, that, infinite. 


17 y ? al 
tatastha-laksana, genetal definition, ‘general’ know ledge, geneta . 


feature. 
tattva, fundamental ptid ciples of existence. 


tativatita, transcending all principles of existence: 
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t1robbava, COncealment. 

tirodhang, initial phase of operation. 

trodhana-Sa kop). concealing Sakti. 

*ryasarenn, the smallest visible particles. 

trimirté, trinity. 

*ryanuRa, molecule. 

titecha, nought. 

“ura, the fourth state beyond the w 

turiatita, transcendental state of the self, b 
(turiya), 

tvat?, thou, immediate you (second person form). 


akeful, dream and sleep. 
eyond even the fourth 


“dbodhaka, the cue. 
wWd-Natana, the cosmic dance : divine activity symbolizing the cos- 


Mic process. 

“pacara, symbolic. 

upadana-karapa, the material cause, first cause. 

upadana-karanatva, material causality. | 

upadana-upadeya-bhava, material cause and effect relation. 

upadesa, inculcation, instruction. 

upadesa-Sastra, treatise Of inculcation. 

upadesta, revelatory. 

upadh?, adjunct, condition. 

upasecava, COndiment or sauce. 

utpatt?, Origin. 

uttejaka, reactuatinge. 

vacakajhald, to know God verbally. 

vahni-nirtiipita, ‘described’ by fire. 7 

vaikhari, overt speech form; ‘word used as the articulate 
symbol. 

Vairagya, a disposition of intellect toward detachment. 

vanmanotita, beyond the sphere of word and meaning. 

vasana-miala, lingering taints of Impurity. % eS 

Yarwa, equating word, word part, gross form of (Pure) 
speech. , 

Vastu, thing. 

vibhu, infinite. 

vigamata, termination. 

vijatiya-bheda, reality of species belonging to different classes. 
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vijtiana-kaivalya, the state of liberation from the bonds of mala and 
karma achieved by means of knowledge. 


vijnanakala, classes of selves in whose case material manifestors of 


knowledge are dissolved by knowledge. 
vijtana-vada, subjective sense. 
vikara, change, modification, alteration. 
vikasa, expansion or exteriorisation. 
viparyayd, error. 
virodha, Opposite. 
virodhadvaita, the opposite of monism. 
visaya, the known content. 
visesana, attribute, qualification, determinant, determinant part, bare 
predicate. 
visesanabhava, absence of the predicative element. 
visesana-jhana, knowledge of the predicate. 
visesana-sanhikarsa, sense-relation to the ‘what’. 
visesana-visesya-yoga-sannikarsa, sense-relation to the ‘this-what’, 
visesya, ‘that’, cit-Sakti per se, what is defined, the substance, determinate. 


object. . 
visesyatva, the substrate of predication. 


visista, unity, qualified, the determinate whole, qua defined. 

visista-advaita, tich unity, monism with qualification, non-duality of 
Being but with qualification. 

visista-jhana, determinate cognition, determinate perception. 

visista-karya, complex. 

visranti, rest. 

visvadhika, transcendent. 

visvadhikatva, world-transcendence. 

visvakara, immanent. 

visva-karapatva, world-causality. 

visvantaryamitva, world-controllership. 

visva-riipatva, world-form. 


vivarta, illusory appearence. 
vrtti, modal change, change of state evolution or simple extension mode, 


understanding. 


urtti-dharma, ‘occurring in’. 
urtti-jfidna, the connected factors of the mind, judgmental cognition 


vyakti, actuality, 
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vyatgya, manifested. 
vyaijaka, manifestor. 
vyapadesa, specific points of view. 
vyapaka and vyapya, the depending and the depended. 
vygpaka, infinite, omnipresent will. 
pyapara, intermediate function. 
vydparavativa, possession of some active function through w hich the 
effect is produced. 
vyapti, universal relation concomitance. 
vyapti-visista-] hana, knowledge qualified by pervasion of middle and 
the major. . 
vyapya, ‘determinate’ content. 
vygpyatavacchedaka, concomitanthood. 
vyavasaya-jiana, initial cognition. 
yad, whom. 
yadrecha, accidence or chance. 
yay, to worship. 
yathartha, trath. 
yatharthanubhitynpartidha-vrtt, the mode of the intellect of the nature 
of valid experience. 
yathartha-smrti, valid memory. 
yena, whereby. 
yoga, mystical union, integration. 
jogyata, compatibility or mutual fitness of words. 
yogyata-prama, valid knowledge of compatibility. 
yoni, birth place. 
yuki, specutation, reason. 
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